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THE  INCOME  TAX  ON  CORPORATIONS. 

BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  a 
present  and  growing  deficit  of  revenues.  The  excess  of  income 
over  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1893,  was  only  two 
million  dollars.  During  the  five  months  succeeding  that  date, 
receipts  have  fallen  behind  nearly  thirty  millions.  An  admini¬ 
stration  put  into  power  by  the  people,  with  the  express  and  un¬ 
qualified  commission  to  reduce  the  tax  burdens,  is  pressed  for 
means  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  the  public  service.  To  falter 
in  the  great  work  of  tariff  reform  would  grievously  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  end  the  most  inspiring  con¬ 
test  in  American  politics  with  a  ridiculous  fiasco. 

Were  our  system  of  federal  taxation  based  upon  enlightened 
economic  principles,  and  our  revenues  gathered  by  any  equitable 
rule  of  contribution,  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  deal  with  any 
temporary  shrinkage  of  income,  due  to  the  present  commercial 
crisis,  by  the  issuance  of  some  form  of  government  obligation  or 
treasury  certificates,  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  a  return  of  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity  restored  the  normal  volume  of  public  revenue. 
But  the  very  depression  which  to-day  hardens  the  struggle  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  in  itself  the  strongest  call  for  a  read¬ 
justment  of  taxes,  and  the  asphyxiation  of  production  and  trade 
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within  the  confines  of  the  home  market  demands  that  they  should 
be  given  a  larger  freedom  and  a  more  abundant  life.  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  party,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  precept  and  example  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  will  earnestly 
attempt  to  substitute  economy  for  taxation;  but  even  when 
this  has  been  done  to  the  utmost  limits  that  a  judicious  frugal¬ 
ity  will  permit,  it  must  still  confront,  as  successfully  as  it  can, 
the  always  unpopular  duty  of  providing  some  new  subject  of  tax¬ 
ation,  not  only  to  carry  us  through  the  existing  crisis,  but  as  a 
reliance  for  the  few  years  during  which  our  customs  revenue  may 
be  lessened  by  the  proposed  reform  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  well  to  give  a  brief  recital  of  the  stages  by  which  the 
federal  treasury  has  been  brought  to  its  present  straits  and  to  put 
the  responsibility  where  it  justly  and  historically  belongs.  The 
surplus  revenue  for  the  year  1889  was  estimated  by  Secretary 
Fairchild  in  his  last  report  at  $104,000,000.  It  proved  according 
to  the  first  report  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Windom,  something  over 
$105,000,000.  When  the  Cleveland  administration  went  out  of 
office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  it  turned  over  an  available  cash 
balance  which,  if  stated  in  the  form  of  treasury  statement  used 
for  the  past  two  years,  amounted  to  $184,829,190.29.  This  in¬ 
cluded,  of  course,  the  gold  reserve.  During  the  four  years  of  the 
Harrison  administration  the  form  of  the  public  debt  statement 
was  twice  changed,  first  by  Mr.  Windom  to  conceal  the  fatness, 
and  later  by  Mr.  Foster  to  conceal  the  leanness,  of  the  treasury. 
Let  us  examine,  now,  how  this  splendid  surplus  with  which  it 
began  housekeeping  was  scattered,  and  new  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping  became  necessary  to  force  any  balance  in  its  accounts. 

The  Democratic  party  had  made  an  honest  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve  the  treasury  of  surplus  revenue  by  freeing  the 
people  of  unneeded  taxes.  The  full  control  of  the  government 
secured  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  election  of  1888  gave  it 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  a  treasury  surplus  according  to  gen¬ 
uine  protectionist  methods  and  ideas.  Any  tax  that  escapes  into 
the  public  treasury  without  being  tolled  by  some  private  tax- 
gatherer  is  an  offence  to  those  ideas.  The  protectionist  lawmaker 
is  ever  seeking  some  device  by  which  he  can  tap  its  current,  and 
the  more  of  it  the  better,  into  some  private  reservoir.  Failing 
in  this  he  will  generally  abolish  it  altogether.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  McKinley  bill  dealt  with  the  surplus  reve- 
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nue.  It  discovered  that  tobacco  had  “  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,”  and  it  proceeded  to 
reduce  internal  revenue  taxes  on  that  prime  and  indispensable 
necessary  of  life,  and  to  abolish  the  special  taxes  on  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  Raw  sugars  were  our  chief  revenue-producing  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  customs  list,  and  so  it  wiped  out  the  duties  upon  them, 
with  the  virtuous  cry  of  “  a  free  breakfast-table  for  the  working¬ 
man.”  Both  these  taxes  were  in  a  just  and  proper  sense  revenue 
taxes.  The  tobacco  tax  should  not  have  been  touched,  because  it 
went  directly  into  the  treasury  from  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  was  burdensome  upon  no  one.  The  sugar  tax  might  very  prop¬ 
erly  have  been  reduced,  but  should  not  have  been  entirely  abol¬ 
ished,  because  of  all  the  items  in  the  tariff  it  carried  the  largest 
proportionate  amount  of  what  the  people  paid  into  the  treasury, 
and  the  least  proportionate  amount  as  incidental  protection  to  the 
home  producer;  and  the  direct  bounty  with  which  the  McKinley 
bill  replaced  the  incidental  protection  has  been  far  more  burden¬ 
some  to  the  taxpayer.  But  while  taxes  on  tobacco  were  remitted 
because  it  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  poor  man,  new  and 
heavier  taxes  were  laid  on  the  woollen  clothing  indispensable  to  his 
health  and  his  productive  energy,  and  to  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  family,  taxes  so  merciless  that  I  venture  to  say  they 
have  no  parallel  in  the  world  to-day.  While  sugar  was  untaxed 
to  give  the  American  workman  a  free  breakfast- table,  new  taxes 
were  placed  on  his  cups  and  saucers,  his  plates  and  dishes,  his 
coffee-pot,  his  knives  and  forks,  his  canned  food,  bis  omelet, 
and  his  tablecloth.  In  a  word  he  was  relieved  of  part  of  the 
taxes  he  paid  to  his  government,  in  order  that  he  might  be  made 
to  pay  much  greater  and  more  oppressive  taxes  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  graciously  permitted  to  frame  the  McKinley  bill. 

Except  for  the  release  of  these  revenues,  which  in  the  interval 
since  their  release  would  have  given  us  over  $150,000,000,  we 
should  not  be  confronted  with  a  deficit  to-day.  The  demands 
of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  past  ten  years  could  have  been  met, 
and  there  would  yet  be  in  the  treasury  a  large  balance,  instead 
of  less  available  cash  of  all  kinds  than  the  amount  heretofore  set 
apart  as  a  special  gold  reserve  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
paper  money.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  There 
was  still  the  splendid  surplus  handed  over  by  the  previous 
administration,  and  accruing  under  the  laws  in  force 
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up  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill.  How  was 
that  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  ?  A  large  part  of  it  was 
used  to  redeem,  at  a  premium,  bonds  which  had  not  yet  fallen  due. 
The  purchase  of  such  bonds,  while  effecting  some  saving  to  the 
government  in  future  interest  payments,  depleted  the  treasury, 
so  that  it  could  not  pay  bonds  which  fell  due  a  little  later,  and  on 
which  no  premium  could  be  demanded.  Between  the  4th  of 
March  and  the  1st  of  October,  1889,  Secretary  Windom  purchased 
$66,954,551,  paying  for  4^  per  cent,  bonds  of  1891  premiums 
ranging  from  5  to  8  per  cent.,  and  for  4  per  cents  due  1907  pre¬ 
miums  ranging  from  27  to  29  per  cent.  His  report  made  December 
1,  1890,  showed  that  since  June  30  of  that  year  he  had  disbursed 
$98,276,682.10,  and  had  redeemed  $75,828,200  of  bonds.  The 
difference  between  these  two  sums  was  represented  by  $12,000,000 
prepaid  interest  and  over  $10,000,000  premiums  on  bonds  re¬ 
deemed.  The  declared  object  of  these  prepayments  was  the 
necessity  that  large  additional  amounts  should  be  at  once  returned 
to  the  channels  of  trade  to  avert  threatened  financial  panic  and 
disaster.  But  all  this  did  not  dissipate  the  surplus  and  the  List 
Congress  tried  its  hand  upon  it.  It  refunded  the  direct  tax  to  the 
States,  a  mere  log-rolling  scheme  to  get  at'  the  treasury  surplus, 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  vetoed  when  it  was  attempted  in  the 
previous  Congress.  This  was  a  pure  gratuity,  but  it  took  over 
$14,000,000.  Next  came  the  sugar-bounty  act,  under  which  pay¬ 
ments  amounting  to  some  $170,000,000  have  been  made  to  sugar- 
growers.  But  chief  of  all  as  a  means  for  emptying  the  treasury 
was  the  dependent  pension  act  of  June  27,  1890,  the  swelling  dis¬ 
bursements  under  which  have  done  so  much  to  cause  our  present 
embarrassments.  Under  the  operation  of  that  law  alone,  our  an¬ 
nual  pension  appropriation  has  risen  more  than  $60,000,000. 

Such  is  the  story  of  our  depleted  treasury,  and  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  all  these  gratuitous  bestowals  of  public  moneys,  and  these 
immense  additions  to  our  annual  burdens,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  were  but  part  of  a  general  plan  to  fasten  on  the  American 
people,  in  perpetuity,  the  harsh  and  gigantic  scheme  of  private 
taxation  embodied  in  the  McKinley  bill;  no  possible  precaution 
against  its  reformation  or  repeal  being  omitted.  I  cannot  help 
quoting  and  applying  to  our  tariff  policy  the  well-known  words 
in  which  John  Bright  described  the  foreign  policy  of  his  own 
country,  when  he  said  that  wars  had  been  multiplied,  taxes  in- 
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creased,  loans  made,  public  expenditures  augmented,  in  order 
tliat  the  great  families  of  England  enthroned  in  legislation 
“  might  haye  the  first  pull  at  it  and  the  largest  profit  out  of  it.” 

“  There  is  no  actuary  in  existence,”  he  declared,  “  who  can  calculate 
how  much  of  the  wealth,  of  the  strength,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  territo¬ 
rial  families  of  England  has  been  derived  from  an  unholy  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  which  has  been  wrested  from  them 
by  every  device  of  taxation.” 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  months  before  the  close  of  Mr. 
Harrison’s  administration  the  treasury  was  in  distress,  and  that, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  large  additional  sum  which  the  Sher¬ 
man  bill  put  at  its  disposal — a  trust  fund  of  over  fifty-four  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  deposited  by  national  banks  to  redeem  their  notes — 
and  which  had  been  used  so  fully  that  just  before  the  present 
administration  came  into  power  over  twenty-two  millions  were 
still  due  holders  of  banknotes.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Foster  changed  the  form  of  treasury  statement,  and  put  to 
the  credit  of  his  cash  assets  some  twenty  millions  of  minor  and 
subsidiary  coin  in  June,  1891,  or  that  the  requirements  of  the 
sinking  fund  were  only  in  part  met  in  1891,  and  not  met  at  all  in 
1892  and  1893,  except  by  counting  payments  for  the  redemption 
of  banknotes — out  of  their  own  trust  fund  in  reality — as  payments 
towards  the  sinking  fnnd,  under  another  ruling,  to  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Foster  was  driven  by  the  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances.  When  to  the  more  than  $200,000,000  used  and  made 
away  with  by  the  last  administration,  we  add  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  two  articles  of  sugar  and  tobacco  alone,  which  amounts  to 
more  than  150  millions,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  we  have 
now  an  empty  treasury,  and  how  impossible  it  has  been  for  Mr. 
Carlisle  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  and  yet  meet  the  daily  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government. 

Such  also  are  the  supremely  difficult  conditions  under  which 
the  Democratic  party  undertakes  the  duty  of  tariff  reform.  In 
attempting  the  great  work  which  it  has  so  eagerly  sought  per¬ 
mission  to  perform,  it  is  brought  to  face  an  empty  treasury  and  a 
permanent  scale  of  colossal  expenditures.  It  finds  itself  thus 
compelled  not  only  to  hold  on  to  taxes  it  wishes  to  repeal  or  to 
reduce,  but  actually  to  seek  out  new  sources  of  public  revenue. 

New  taxes  are  always  unpopular  taxes,  and  no  matter  where 
we  may  turn  for  them  we  are  sure  to  meet  a  chorus  of  vehement 
and  angry  protest.  Especially  has  this  been  true  as  to  the  prop- 
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ositions  to  increase  the  internal  tax  on  beer  and  to  impose  a  mod¬ 
erate  personal  income  tax.  The  theory  of  the  income  tax  is 
a  just  theorjq  and  has  the  approval  of  leading  economical  writers. 
Its  trial  in  this  country  throws  little  light  upon  its  practical 
operation,  for  it  lived  too  short  a  time,  and  was  too  often  changed 
to  become  a  familar  and  workable  part  of  our  fiscal  system.  Its 
early  repeal  was  carried  by  a  very  narrow  margin  in  both  houses, 
which  would  not  imply  that  it  was  specially  unpopular.  Senator 
Sherman  was  among  these  stoutly  opposing  this  repeal.  In  a 
speech  made  in  the  Senate  in  May,  1870,  he  declared  it  “the 
most  just  and  equitable  tax  that  is  now  levied  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  without  exception.”  Equally  strong  words  of  ap¬ 
proval  were  spoken  in  the  House  by  General  Hawley,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Indiana. 

The  place  of  the  income  tax  in  the  English  system  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Noble,  in  his  “  National  Finance,  "  as  follows  : 

“  The  enormous  service  which  it  has  rendered  in  the  liberation  of  trade 
from  a  multitude  of  onerous  and  oppressive  burdens  has  been  already  re 
f erred  to;  its  existence  has  rendered  possible  the  great  reform  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  indirect  taxation  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  modern  com¬ 
mercial  progress.  It  has  the  transcendent  merit  over  duties  of  customs  and 
excise,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  industry  or  the  course 
of  trade,  and  that  the  whole  amount  whichit  costs  the  taxpayer  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  state.  It  is,  at  present,  almost  the  only  impost  by  means 
of  which  any  substantial  contribution  is  levied  from  the  increasing  wealth 
of  the  country ;  and  its  repeal  without  any  effective  substitute  would  ag¬ 
gravate  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon  those  classes  which  are  least  able 
to  bear  the  burden.  It  has  its  inequalities,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so 
flagrant  and  unjust  as  the  inequalities  of  indirect  taxation.” 

But  despite  these  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  an  individual 
income  tax,  and  the  unquestionable  equity  of  its  general  theory, 
there  are  very  grave  counter-reasons  which  rise  up  before  a  legis¬ 
lature  who  seeks  to  embody  it  into  our  federal  tax  system. 
Aside  from  the  very  natural  objection  of  those  who  might  have 
to  pay  such  a  tax,  its  administration  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  some  exasperating  and  some  demoralizing  incidents.  Our 
people  have  so  long  and  so  generally  been  free  from  any  public 
scrutiny  into  their  personal  incomes,  and  even  from  any  personal 
contact  with  federal  tax  collectors,  that  they  resent  the  approach 
of  either.  Moreover,  like  the  personal  property  tax,  which  is  so 
universally  evaded,  a  personal  income  tax  would  easily  lend  itself 
to  fraud,  concealment,  and  perjury,  and  prove,  as  Mr.  Mill  said,  a 
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tax  upon  conscience.  And  finally,  in  a  country  of  the  large  geo¬ 
graphical  dimensions  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
put  into  smooth  and  effective  working  order  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  thorough  collection. 

It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  however,  liable  to  the  charge  that 
it  is  class  taxation.  Taxes  upon  consumption  are  taxes  upon 
the  poor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  capital  enormities  of  our  present 
tariff  laws  that  they  place  the  chief  burden  of  supporting  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  and  of  paying  pensions  upon  the  labor  of  the 
country.  The  balance  of  taxation  ought  to  be  weighted  by  some 
taxes  drawn  from  the  property  of  the  country.  But  there  is  one 
class  of  our  citizens  who  own  and  control  a  very  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  part  of  the  property  of  the  country;  who  enjoy  certain 
public  franchises  of  a  very  substantial  character,  and  who  there¬ 
fore  have  no  right  to  object  to  some  public  scrutiny  of  theii  in¬ 
comes.  A  small  tax  imposed  upon  the  incomes  or  earnings  of 
corporations,  while  not  burdensome  in  any  individual  case,  and  not 
often  bearing  sensibly  upon  the  interest  of  any  private  shareholder 
in  them,  would  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  gap  now  opening  between  receipts  and  expenditures. 
Such  a  tax  would  not  be  a  tax  upon  individual  thrift,  energy, 
or  enterprise,  but  in  the  main  upon  the  earnings  of  invested  cap¬ 
ital;  and  in  view  of  the  exemption  from  personal  liability  of  stock¬ 
holders,  and  other  privileges  which  corporations  enjoy,  hut  which 
the  individual  business  or  professional  man  cannot  enjoy,  the 
equity  of  a  tax  upon  their  net  earnings  seems  the  more  appar¬ 
ent,  while  the  ascertainment  of  those  earnings  would  generally 
be  easy  and  reasonably  accurate,  and  free  from  the  offensive  in¬ 
quisition  so  much  declaimed  against  in  the  case  of  the  individual. 
The  very  limited  public  supervision  incident  to  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  such  a  tax  would  not  work  any  wrong  or  any  in¬ 
terference  with  their  lawful  operations,  while  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  tax  law,  and  used  only  for  that  lona-jide  purpose,  it  might 
be  salutary  in  its  influence.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which, 
as  I  write,  are  impelling  some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  favor  resort  to  a  small  tax  on  the  earnings  of  cor¬ 
porations.  Should,  however,  the  final  action  of  that  committee 
on  internal  revenue  matters  not  contain  such  a  provision,  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  I  now  say. 

William  L.  Wilson. 


REPUBLICANISM  IN  BRAZIL. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  BRAZILIAN  MINISTER  AT  WASHINGTON, 
SALVADOR  DE  MENDONCA. 


When,  on  the  loth  of  November,  1889,  the  telegraph  announced 
to  the  world  that  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed  in  Brazil,  “in 
the  empire  of  good  old  Dom  Pedro,”  the  astonishment  was  general. 
It  was  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  opinion  was 
universal  that  the  Brazilian  nation,  which,  on  the22d  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1822,  had  received  its  independence  from  the  hand  of  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  and  two  years  later  its  constitution,  was  enjoying,  after 
sixty-five  years  of  parliamentary  government  under  a  monarchy, 
an  enviable  prosperity.  There  was  a  vague  knowledge,  it  is  true, 
that  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil  had  been  forced  to  abdicate  in 
1831  by  a  forcible  expression  of  the  popular  will;  but  the  idea 
generally  entertained  of  Pedro  II.,  based  on  his  really  lofty  moral 
qualities,  but  propagated  and  exaggerated  by  those  whose  inter¬ 
ested  admiration  was  given  rather  to  the  monarch  than  to  the 
man,  had  surrounded  his  name  and  his  reign  with  an  aureole  so 
brilliant  that  the  whole  world  regarded  as  indisputable  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  monarchical  government  of  Brazil. 

To  such  as  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  empire,  theabsorption  of  all  the  constitutional  powers 
by  the  crown,  the  farcical  character  of  the  electoral  system  which 
indoised  every  act  of  the  monarch,  the  intensified  centralization 
which  was  stifling  the  provinces  of  the  empire  in  the  political 
embrace  of  the  court,  the  atrophy  and  decay  of  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  politic,  out  of  reach  of  the  vitality  of  the  centre, 
the  constant  deficits  in  the  budget  covered  by  the  chronic  abuse 
of  national  loans, — to  those,  above  all,  who  knew  that  the  heiress 
to  the  throne  prided  herself  on  her  resemblance  to  her  grand¬ 
father,  the  impetuous,  irritable,  tyrannous  Pedro  I.,  rather  than 
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to  her  father,  whose  good-nature  was  only  equalled  by  his  political 
incapacity— the  wife  of  a  prince  of  the  Orleans  family,  remarkable 

only  foi  his  avarice  and  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  government, _ 

to  such  the  imperial  legend  did  not  inspire  the  same  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  Brazilian  nation. 

The  doubts  that  hovered  over  the  third  reign  grew  thicker  as 
the  infirmity  of  the  aged  Emperor  increased,  in  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  in  1887.  He  was  constitutionally  incapacitated  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  functions  of  his  high  office.  After  his  return  from 
Europe,  in  1888,  his  attendant  physician.  Dr.  Motta  Maia,  was 
employed  near  him  in  the  discharge  of  duties  not  provided  for  in 
the  constitution.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of  chancellor,  arranged  the 
audiences  given  by  the  Emperor  to  his  ministers,  who  no  longer 
met  in  council  with  the  chief  of  the  nation,  and  the  latter  dis¬ 
patched  the  business  of  each  portfolio  as  far  as  permitted  by  his 
watchful  attendant,  and  as  well  as  his  enfeebled  faculties  would 
allow. 

At  that  time,  full  of  apprehension  even  for  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy,  and  while  the 
Joam  Alfredo  cabinet  was  still  in  power,  a  combination  of  the 
partisans  of  the  empire  in  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
was  suggested,  whereby  the  Emperor  should  be  declared  physi¬ 
cally  incapacitated  to  reign.  At  that  time,  however,  the  palace 
of  the  imperial  princess  in  the  little  city  of  Petropolis  was  the 
scene  of  chicanery  and  conflicting  intrigues,  and  the  future  chief 
of  the  ministry,  the  Viscount  of  Ouro  Preto,  was  already  sure  of 
succeeding  Joam  Alfredo,  supported  by  the  zeal  of  two  friends  in 
the  princess’  household,  and  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
make  haste  slowly  and  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  third  reign  under  the  direction  of  the  Liberal  party,  rather 
than  share  them  with  political  adversaries.  It  was  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  alone  that  the  old  monarch  was  spared  the  fate  of 
another  King  Lear. 

The  history  of  the  Brazilian  monarchy,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
evolution  of  republican  opinion  in  Brazil,  are  yet  to  be  written, 
particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  strife  which  in  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  was  carried  on  for  a  century  between  monarch¬ 
ical  and  democratic  principles. 

The  present  writer  disturbed  and  full  of  anxiety  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  a  crisis  is  approaching  in  the  combat  which  must 
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end  sooner  or  later  in  victory  for  the  republic,  and  while  the 
friends  of  free  institutions  on  this  continent  are  waiting  more  or 
less  anxiously  for  the  result,  does  not  propose  to  write  that  history. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  inopportune  to  delineate 
briefly  the  general  features  of  that  struggle  begun  in  the  colonial 

period  and  continued  to  this  day. 

Republicanism  in  Brazil  has  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs  worthy 
of  historic  mention  when  the  annals  shall  be  written  of  that 
nation  to  which  was  apportioned  a  territory  as  vast  as  that  of  the 
great  North  American  Union,  and  which  in  the  next  century  is 
destined  to  play  in  South  America  the  same  part  as  that  which 
in  this  century  and  in  this  portion  of  the  continent  has  been  taken 
by  the  United  States. 

Even  before  the  French  invasion  of  the  Liberian  peninsula 
had,  in  1808,  forced  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  take  refuge 
in  Brazil,  already  in  the  free  mountains  of  Minas  the  seed  scat¬ 
tered  to  all  the  winds  by  the  movement  for  independence  in  North 
America  had  germinated. 

In  an  almost  forgotten  page  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  this  country,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  American  Union 
refers  to  that  fact  in  language  which  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  pleasant  to  recall.  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  to 
John  Jay  from  Marseilles  on  May  4,  1787,  alludes  to  an  interview 
which  he  had  recently  had  in  Nismes  with  a  young  Brazilian 
student  who  had  come  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  a  proposed  re¬ 
publican  movement  in  Brazil.  The  young  man  had  represented 
to  him  that  many  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  in  his  country 
were  eager  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  and  rid 
themselves  of  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  mother-country.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  almost  in¬ 
superable  unless  they  were  supported  by  some  friendly  nation, 
and  for  such  support  they  naturally  turned  to  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  republic. 

The  movement  in  Minas,  although  without  the  aid  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  north,  had  at  its 
head  a  band  of  magistrates,  men  of  letters  and  patriots,  among 
whom  were  Colonel  Alvarenga  Peixoto,  Judge  Thomas  Antonio 
Gonzaga,  the  lawyer  Claudio  Manoel  Dacosta,  poets  all  three,  whose 
writings  were  the  beginning  of  our  national  literature,  and  Silva 
Xavier,  commonly  known  as  Tiradentes. 
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Betrayed  and  denounced  to  the  Portuguese  governor,  they  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  Claudio  Manoel  was  sti’angled  in 
prison  for  fear  that  the  eloquence  of  his  defence  would  light  the 
flames  of  independence  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  people  ;  Gon- 
zaga  was  banished  to  Africa  and  ended  his  days  in  exile;  Maria  I. 
of  Portugal  commuted  the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of  Alva- 
renga  Peixoto  and  sixteen  of  his  companions,  whose  banishment 
for  life  was  considered  as  an  act  of  royal  mercy  ;  but  the  rigors  of 
the  law  were  visited  on  Tiradentes,  who  was  hanged  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  His  body  was  quartered  and  his  members  distributed 
among  various  cities  of  the  interior,  his  house  was  razed  to  the 
ground  and  its  site  sown  with  salt,  while  his  descendants  were  de¬ 
clared  infamous  forever. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  people  by  the  martyrdom  of  these 
patriots  had  not  yet  been  effaced  when  the  royal  family  of  Bra- 
ganza,  flying  from  Lisbon,  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  head 
of  the  family  was  the  prince  regent  Dom  Joam,  afterward  Joam 
VI.  of  Portugal,  a  cowardly  prince,  whose  chief  claim  to  dis¬ 
tinction  was  the  number  of  roast  chickens  he  ate  daily,  while 
leaving  the  direction  of  political  affairs  to  his  wife,  the  princess 
Carlotta,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  at  once  involved  Brazil  in 
political  intrigues  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Between  his  stupid  father  and  ambitious  mother  grew  up  the 
prince  Dom  Pedro,  badly  educated,  licentious,  and  ambitious  for 
power.  This  royal  trio  came  to  plant  in  America  the  principles 
of  absolute  monarchy  which  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  swept  from  Europe.  For  the  growth  of  such  a  plant  the 
climate  of  America  could  not  be  propitious,  and  but  few  years 
had  passed  when  the  first  note  of  resistance  was  sounded  in  the 
north  of  Brazil. 

Republican  revolutions  broke  out  in  Pernambuco  in  1817  and 
in  1821,  in  Bahia  in  the  latter  year,  and  in  the  states  of  the  north 
in  1824.  The  last-named  revolt  took  the  name  of  the  “  Confed¬ 
eration  of  the  Equator.” 

Although  these  attempts  at  republican  independence  ended  in 
disaster,  they  were  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  existed 
in  Brazil  ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  of  Do¬ 
mingos  Martins,  the  priests  Roma  and  Caneca  of  Ratcliff,  and 
Carvalho,  all  victims  of  the  monarchy,  have  never  been  forgotten 
by  the  people. 
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The  patriots  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  and  Rio,  after  the  return  of 
Joam  VI.  to  Portugal,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Prince  Dorn 
Pedro,  and  by  offering  him  the  empire  brought  about  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country  in  1822.  They  had  secured  from  the 
prince  the  promise  of  a  representative  government  under  a  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  when  the  constitutional  convention  elected  for  that 
purpose  had  framed  a  constitution,  it  was  dissolved  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  assembly  was  dispersed  under  the  menace  of  a  park 
of  artillery  posted  in  front  of  the  building  where  it  was  sitting. 

Instead  of  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  Brazil  was  given  one  dictated  by  the  prince,  into  which 
was  introduced  the  so-called  moderative  power  belonging  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  crown,  and  which  effectually  overshadowed  all  the 
other  powers  of  the  charter. 

Pedro  I.  governed  Brazil  with  the  same  whip  with  which  he 
drove  his  carriage  horses,  and  whose  lash  was  more  than  once  felt 
by  the  press.  His  complaints  in  the  circle  of  his  favorites 
against  the  radical  press  instigated  the  assassination  of  Libero 
Badaro  in  Sao  Paulo. 

In  the  desire  of  securing  the  election  of  his  minister  Maia  by 
the  vote  of  the  people  already  estranged  from  him,  he  made  a  visit 
to  the  State  of  Minas,  where,  instead  of  the  rejoicing  with  which 
he  had  been  received  in  the  interior  at  the  proclamation  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  a  tax-burthened 
people  who  had  lost  their  illusions,  and  listened  to  masses  of  re¬ 
quiem  chanted  for  the  murdered  republican  journalist. 

Returning  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  was  forced  by  the  people  of  the 
capital  assembled  in  the  public  square  to  remove  from  his  head  the 
imperial  crown  on  the  7th  of  April,  1831.  The  exotic  monarchical 
plant  appeared  to  have  reached  the  end  of  its  brief  existence,  but 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  or  at  least  the  most 
influential  of  them,  as  Vergueiro  and  Evaristo  da  Veiga,  advised 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  form  of  government. 

The  son  of  the  deposed  emperor  was  not  yet  six  years  old  ;  a 
tutor  was  appointed  for  him,  and  a  regency  established  which 
lasted  ten  years,  and  under  which  the  scope  of  constitutional 
liberty  was  considerably  broadened  while  the  evolution  of  the  re¬ 
publican  idea  still  went  on.  Some  time  after,  during  the  reign 
of  Pedro  II.,  when  the  ex-Regent  Feijo  engaged  in  the  revolution  of 
of  Sao  Paulo,  crushed  as  well  as  that  of  Minas  by  General  Caxias, 
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lie  declared  with  bitterness  that  the  error  of  the  Brazilians  had 
been  in  warming  in  their  bosom  the  viper  of  monarchy  whose 
victims  they  had  become. 

The  reign  of  Pedro  II.,  which  began  in  1841,  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods  :  the  first  is  that  of  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  art  of  government  under  the  influence  of  those  who  were 
charged  with  his  tuition,  of  whom  one  was  a  bishop  and  the  other 
a  courtesan  ;  the  second  is  that  of  the  conservative  predominance 
characterized  by  the  reaction  against  the  liberal  advances  of  the 
regency  ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  a  pseudo-philosophy  in  which  the 
monarch  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  public  liberties  more  or 
less  suppressed,  by  improved  material  conditions. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  personally  well  acquainted 
with  the  second  emperor,  and  who  knows  by  experience  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  at  least,  was  respected  under  his  reign,  will 
be  the  last  to  refuse  to  do  him  justice. 

As  the  period  of  the  regency  has  bequeathed  to  Brazilian  his¬ 
tory  the  names  of  Feijo  and  Bernardo  de  Vasconcellos,  so  the  reign 
of  Pedro  II.  has  furnished  those  of  illustrious  Brazilians,  who, 
under  the  very  monarchy,  have  materially  advanced  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

Hot  to  lengthen  too  much  the  historic  roll,  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention  here  Eusebio  de  Queiroz,  the  typical  constitutional 
minister  ;  Carneiro  Learn,  the  advocate  of  the  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  which  ended  the  ostracism  of  the  liberal  party  :  Rio  Branco, 
the  originator  of  the  legislative  movement  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  Jose  Antonio  Saraiva,  who  gave  Brazil  the  electoral 
law  the  sincere  execution  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  to 
a  republican  form  of  government. 

Indeed,  in  all  the  long  reign  of  Pedro  II.  there  are  only  three 
things  in  his  political  conduct  which  reach  the  altitude 
of  his  moral  stature — the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  disinterested  patriotism  which  in  the  last  days  of 
the  government  inspired  the  aged  emperor,  as  was  shown  by  his 
willingness  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  republic. 

This  consent  to  abdicate,  unique  of  its  kind,  deserves  more 
particular  mention,  since  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  throwing 
light  upon  the  present  political  situation  in  Brazil. 

In  1869  certain  men  of  undoubted  political  sincerity  who  had 
lost  faith  in  the  programme  of  the  liberal  party,  which,  while  in 
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opposition  identified  itself  with  the  most  radical  and  extreme 
opinions,  and  when  called  to  power  became  the  subservient  in¬ 
struments  of  the  personal  power  of  the  crown,  abandoned  their 
former  leaders,  and  through  the  press  and  clubs  took  up  again 
the  advocacy  of  republican  principles.  From  the  publication  of 
the  manifesto  of  the  new  party  to  the  proclamation  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  the  republican  cause  gained 
ground  rapidly.  Men  like  Saldanha  Marinho,  Quintino  Bocay- 
uva,  Aristides  Lobo,  Felicio  dos  Santos,  Campos  Salles,  Prudente 
deMoraes,  Assis  Brazil,  AmericoLobo,  Bangel  Pestana,  Lucio  de 
Mendonca,  Demetrio  Ribeiro,  Paes  de  Carvalho,  Martins,  junior, 
Alexandre  Stockier,  Silva  Jardim  and  Lopes  Trovam,  in  the 
press,  in  the  parliament  and  in  public,  meetings  for  twenty  years 
fearlessly  defended  their  principles. 

These  apostles  of  the  republican  doctrine  demanded  the 
amendment  of  the  monarchical  constitution  in  the  ways  provided 
for  by  that  document  ;  they  desired  the  advent  of  the  republic 
by  means  of  victory  gained  at  the  polls — in  a  word,  they  aimed 
at  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  and  by  the  parliament. 

In  May,  1889,  the  Joam  Alfredo  cabinet  was  overthrown,  and 
when  the  Viscount  of  Ouro  Preto  had  already  reached  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  imperial  princes  in  regard  to  the  twofold 
succession  of  the  cabinet  and  the  throne,  the  old  emperor  un¬ 
aware  of  this  arrangement,  sent  for  the  statesman  Saraiva,  the 
most  loyal  of  the  prime  ministers  of  his  reign. 

Saraiva,  with  the  clearness  of  perception  that  characterized  this 
statesman,  saw  that  the  republic  was  inevitable  and  close  at  hand, 
and  was  afraid  that  it  would  come  accompanied  by  civil  war. 
Answering  the  summons  of  the  Emperor,  he  advised  him  to  make 
terms  with  the  cause  that  was  destined  to  triumph.  He  told  him 
that  his  prime  minister  should  offer  in  the  Parliament  plans  of 
reform  so  radical  that  the  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic 
could  be  effected  without  a  shock.  This  could  be  done  by 
means  of  a  federation  of  the  provinces  with  governments  having 
largely  increased  powers.  The  Emperor  accepted  the  advice  of 
the  old  statesman,  invited  him  to  carry  this  policy  into  effect, 
and  made  ready  in  this  way  to  surrender  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Saraiva  refused  to  accept  this  charge  ;  for  he  knew  that  Ouro 
Preto  had  already  determined  upon  another  plan,  and  that  he 
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could  not  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  majority  of  his  own 
party. 

So  instead  of  Saraiva,  Ouro  Preto  became  chief  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  Brazilian  monarchy,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  history  a 
fair  page  of  disinterested  patriotism  on  which  the  person  of 
Pedro  II.  would  have  figured  at  the  head  of  all  monarchs,  it  left 
that  in  which  are  recorded  the  thanks  of  Count  d’Eu  to  the 
provisional  government  for  the  settlement  of  the  imperial  succes¬ 
sion  for  the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

In  its  haste  to  carry  into  effect  the  original  purposes  of  its  pro¬ 
gramme  the  historical  republican  party  allied  itself  with  the 
military  class,  and,  supported  by  it,  unexpectedly  proclaimed  the 
republic.  The  enterprise  was  not  difficult,  for  the  empire  had 
not  a  single  defender  left.  Was  it  wisely  or  unwisely  done  ? 
The  answer  is  not  easy  to  give.  In  the  very  Parliament  elected 
under  the  Ouro  Preto  ministry,  Saraiva  could  have  easily  obtained 
the  predominance  and  carried  out  his  plan  for  a  federation 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  following  legislature  would  have  with 
the  same  ease  voted  for  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  Such 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  dictate  of  prudence ;  as  in  that 
case  the  new  institutions  would  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
representative  system.  But  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  If 
the  step  was  taken  hastily,  it  was  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 

The  chief  danger  would  be  in  looking  backwards.  The  revo¬ 
lution  has  given  to  Brazil  republican  institutions  which  must  be 
defended  at  all  hazards,  leaving  whatever  defects  they  may  have 
to  be  remedied  by  wisdom  after  the  safety  of  those  institutions 
has  been  assured. 

Were  the  republic  as  bad  as  its  worst  enemies  paint  it,  it 
would  still  be  preferable  to  any  monarchy  that  could  be  set  up  on 
its  ruins.  No  restoration,  however,  is  now  possible  in  Brazil. 

The  efforts  to  effect  it  would  undoubtedly  excite  a  civil  war 
whose  bitterness  would  be  intense  and  duration  indefinite,  but 
whose  result  no  republican  can  doubt. 

Salvador  db  Mendonca. 


AFTER-THOUGHTS  OF  A  STORY-TELLER. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  CABLE. 


The  author  of  a  few  novels  not  among  the  “  hundred  most 
popular”  drops  his  pencil  upon  his  tablet  in  the  joy  of  having 
finished  another.  To  him  this  is  achievement,  and  triumph  and 
rest  are  as  sweet  to  the  feeble  as  to  the  strong.  Finished,  lie 
says.  A  score  or  two  of  magazine  pages  have  yet  to  be  written, 
and  he  feels  he  must  write  them  while  he  is  still  vibrating  to  the 
key  of  the  story’s  chords  ;  but  to-morrow  will  serve  for  this  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end,  since  he  has  now  only  to  elaborate  what  is 
fully  planned,  to  consummate  what  fate— or  art,  the  two  are  one 
has  at  last  clearly  ordained.  Such  a  moment  tempts  the  story- 
rnaker  to  reminiscence  and  makes  the  how-do-you-do-it  of  a 
reader  almost  as  flattering  as  the  how-do-you-do  of  a  princess — or 
publisher.  Yet  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  tell  how  novelists  go 
about  their  work  or,  indeed,  to  enter  into  heavy  explanation  of 
anything. 

The  first  impulse  toward  the  production  of  a  novel — does  it 
have  to  be  inspiration  ?  I  think  not.  If  it  be  inspiration — what¬ 
ever  that  is— it  is  more  apt  to  be  an  inspiration  of  the  will  than 
of  the  constructive  imagination.  The  word  of  the  muse  may 
come  unto  me  saying.  Write  ;  but  it  will  probably  never  say 
more  until  I  sit  down  in  the  spirit  of  a  toiler,  saying,  What  shall 
I  write  ?  I  know  one  writer  who  even  for  a  short  story  has  sat 
for  weeks  in  feline  patience  and  tension  at  the  mouse-hole  of  his 
constructive  powers,  knowing  only  that  the  inspiration  was  in 
theie  and  had  got  to  come  out.  Inspiration  does  sometimes  come 
with  almost  inexplicable  spontaneity  ;  but  if  it  does  not  come 
with  hard  hammering  of  the  brain,  it  comes  after  it ;  never  before, 
so  far  as  this  writer  knows. 

The  primary  impulse  toward  my  first  sustained  novel  was  an 
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ambition  kindled  by  the  unexpected  invitation  of  a  magazine’s 
editors.  The  next  was  the  good- morning,  word  of  a  sanguine 
friend.  I  can  still  hear  him  calling  down  the  stairway  from  the 
door  of  his  office  :  “  Begin  it !  Never  mind  how  it’s  to  come  out ; 
you  have  abundant  invention;  trust  to  that.”  And,  if  I  re¬ 
member  aright,  the  story  was  written  without  a  single  preliminary 
memorandum  of  its  scheme. 

Yet  I  had  a  scheme  clearly  in  mind  ;  a  scheme  in  which  one 
of  the  first  things  decided  was  how  the  tale  should  end.  For  the 
rest  it  consisted  mainly  in  a  choice  and  correlation  of  the  char¬ 
acters  I  designed  to  put  upon  my  stage.  The  plot  was  not 
laboriously  planned.  It  was  to  be  little  more  than  the  very  old 
and  familiar  one  of  a  feud  between  two  families,  the  course  of 
true  love  fretting  its  way  through,  and  the  titles  of  hero  and 
heroine  open  to  competition  between  a  man  and  his  friend  for 
the  one  and  a  mother  and  daughter  for  the  other.  Upon  this 
well-used  skeleton  I  essayed  to  put  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  form 
and  bloom,  of  personalities  new  to  the  world  of  fiction.  To  do 
this  and  to  contrive  a  plausible  variety  of  scenes  and  incidents 
that  should  secure  to  these  children  of  the  fancy  the  smiling 
acquaintance  of  the  reading  world,  were  far  more  than  a  sufficient 
tax  on  the  supposed  redundancy  of  my  powers  of  invention. 
That  fountain  never  overflowed.  It  dribbled  steadily,  and  from 
then  till  now  it  has  rarely  done  more.  To-morrow,  always  to¬ 
morrow,  it  will ;  surely  it  will  !  But  it  never  does. 

If  slowness  only  meant  excellence  !  Speed  is  bad,  yes  ;  the 
best  tales  are  not  by  the  swiftest  writers  ;  and  yet  the  product  of 
nearly  all  the  best  story-writers  has  been  abundant.  Forgive  the 
sigh — but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  story-producing  pen  so  slow 
as  the  one  here  writing.  The  novel  it  is  just  completing  stands 
for  nearly  eighteen  months  of  work  and  was  begun  three  years 
ago.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  everybody  that  not  all  the 
novelists  are  “  abundant  in  invention.”  Those  who  write  five 
or  six  hundred  ten-word  lines  per  day  when  they  write,  surely 
must  spend  long  periods  without  writing  at  all.  If  I  could  write 
two  hundred  lines  a  day  I  should  write  four  novels  a  year  ! 

Death  early  took  from  me  the  generous  prompter  of  my 
stimulating  delusion.  It  is  very  pleasant,  this  opportunity  to 
speak  of  him  with  sincere  gratitude.  He  helped  me  to  make  a 
very  valuable  mistake.  To  be  emboldened  by  his  compliments 
YOL.  clyiii. — no.  446.  2 
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was  easy,  for  he  was  a  distinguished  physician,  of  high  literaiy 
attainments,  and  had  been  the  friend  of  Pinckney,  Timrod,  and 
William  Grilmore  Sims.  I  never  put  more  than  a  hint  or  two  of 
him  into  any  fictional  character,  but  his  partner,  a  man  of  more 
picturesque  idiosyncracies,  became  Doctor  Sevier. 

I  wrote  occasional  short  stories  for  three  years  before  essaying 
a  twelve-months  serial,  and  they  were  a  good  stepping-stone. 
Yet  sometimes  now  they  bother  me.  While  I  may  be  writing  a 
novel  the  best  way  I  know  how,  some  pertinent,  or  even  imperti¬ 
nent,  short  story  will  haunt  my  elbow,  saying,  “Put  me  in,  too.” 
But  I  know  better.  “  I  have  study  that  out,  ”  as  the  model  for 
Narcisse  really  used  to  say.  Somebody  awhile  ago  started  the 
notion  that  it  is  as  difficult  and  creditable  to  write  a  short  story  as 
a  sustained  novel.  Oh,  my  !  Is  a  little  boat  as  hard  to  build  as  a 
big  ship  ?  Is  a  melody  as  great  a  musical  achievement  as  a  sym¬ 
phony  ?  One  does  not  quite  prove  or  disprove  his  talent  for  the 
long  story  by  succeeding  or  failing  with  the  short  one  ;  and  still, 
until  he  has  given  the  short  one  a  thorough  trial,  he  had  better  let 
the  long  one  alone.  But  literary  beginners  show  an  inordinate 
tendency  to  attack  the  long  story  first.  However,  better  that 
than  to  let  a  short  story  into  a  long  one.  It  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  a  parasite. 

Whether  a  long  story  has  ever  embraced  one,  and  only  one, 
short  story  without  some  damage,  I  have  not  read  enough  to 
know,  but  only  to  doubt.  The  question  is,  possibly,  more  curious 
than  important.  A  single  long  story  made  of  several  short  ones 
is  perfectly  practicable,  but  is  it  ever  its  author’s  best  ?  Not  often, 
I  think.  I  tried  this  in  Bonaventure.  The  pastoral  nature  of 
the  subject  favored  the  scheme,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  need  re¬ 
gret  the  outcome.  But  once  is  enough,  and  the  novel  I  am  now 
finishing  has  at  least  this  claim  on  my  hopes  :  that  it  is  one  story, 
and  only  one. 

In  The  Grandissimes — three  syllables,  yes,  not  four — there  is 
a  short  story,  to  and  around  which  the  whole  larger  work  is  built. 
It  is  the  episode  of  Bras-Coupe,  which  was  written  much  as  it 
stands  before  the  novel  was  begun.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
has  ever  resented  this  piece  of  incorporation,  yet  I  mention  it  to 
disclaim  all  present  approval  of  such  methods.  The  only  method 
I  know  by  experience  to  be  worse  is  the  expanding  of  a  true  story 
into  a  novel,  which  I  did  in  Doctor  Sevier.  Fact  and  fiction  are 
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twin  handmaidens  of  truth,  but  the  man  who  takes  them  both  to 
wife  at  once  will  not  get  the  best  of  either.  I  have  not  done  it 
since,  and  shall  never  do  it  again.  But  how  easy  and  pleasant 
are  contrition  and  confession  when  one  has  no  further  use  for 
his  sin  ! 

Certain  authors  are  often  congratulated  upon  their  having 
“ discovered  a  new  field.”  The  congratulators  really  mean  not  a 
field  in  which  no  one,  or  dozen,  have  tried  to  write  before,  but 
only  a  field  in  which  no  one  before  has  reaped  large  success. 
Truth  is,  the  only  discovery  worth  making  in  this  direction  is  not 
a  new  field  of  romance  with  geographical  or  chronological  boun¬ 
daries,  but  the  fact  that  the  field  of  romance  is  wherever  man  is, 
and  its  day  every  day ;  that  wherever  in  place  or  time  there  is 
room— and  where  in  the  habitable  earth  is  there  not  ?— for  wars 
of  the  heart  against  environment,  circumstance,  and  its  own 
treasons,  there  is  the  story- teller’s  field  ;  and  though  old  as  Nine¬ 
veh  or  as  hard  trodden  as  Paris,  it  will  be,  to  his  readers,  just  as 
fresh  or  stale,  as  small  or  great,  as  his  individual  genius,  and  no 
more.  He  may  draw  attention  fora  while  to  his  new  field  of  time 
and  place  ;  but  if  that  is  all,  or  the  most  of  him  and  his  work,  his 
literary  remains  will  not  live.  They  will  barely  fossilize. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  I  am  just  completing  is,  I  believe,  more 
my  own  than  any  I  have  before  put  into  a  sustained  work;  but  its 
field,  as  to  time  and  place,  though  both  early  and  lately  familiar 
to  me,  is  not  mine  by  any  right  of  first  discovery  or  occupancy. 
Possibly  the  work  may  prove  all  the  worse  for  this.  If  so,  I  have 
made  my  own  bed  and  must  lie  on  it,  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish. 
Why  not?  A  writer,  as  a  writer,  cannot  die  till  his  time  comes  ; 
and  if  it  ought  to  come  soon,  where  is  the  gain  in  filibustering 
for  postponements?  Least  of  all  ought  any  “field”  to  save  him, 
except  the  field  of  his  own  inner  gifts. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  novel  whose  end  is  insight,  scarcely  fifty 
pages  away,  as  though  the  rest  of  the  journey  were  easy.  It  is,  and  it 
isn’t.  For  as  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the  final  conflict  of  pas¬ 
sions,  endeavors,  and  destinies  to  which  his  complicated  correlation 
of  imagined  lives  and  loves  has  brought  him,  he  knows  that  he 
has  got  to  suffer  and  enjoy  it  all — all !  before  he  can  so  produce 
it  on  the  page  that  what  he  writes  shall  stay  written.  Great  is 
sentiment.  For  sentiment  is  but  good  Latin  for  feeling,  and  feel¬ 
ing  is  living.  But  despicable  is  sentimentality,  which,  even  when 
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it  is  not  a  conscious  lie,  is  at  best  but  a  feeling  after  feeling.  If 
only — to  mention  an  extreme  case — if  only  the  average  reporter 
would  perceive  this  and  cease  to  load  his  columns  with  periods 
which,  because  unfelt  by  himself,  suffocate  the  emotions  he  seeks 
to  arouse!  No  author,  from  whatever  heaven,  earth,  or  hell  of 
actual  environment  he  may  write,  can  produce  a  living  narrative 
of  motives,  passions,  and  fates  without  having  first  felt  the  most 
of  it,  and  apprehended  it  all,  in  that  invisible  life  which  every 
man  and  woman,  in  degree,  lives  in  and  by  the  imagination. 

Of  course,  the  story-teller  may  find  and  use  living  models  and 
will  be  grateful  whenever  fortune  brings  them  to  him;  but  when 
she  does  not,  he  has  the  memory  of  countless  disembodied  traits 
and  whims,  and,  better  still,  he  has  himself.  For  let  him  find 
ever  so  complete  a  model,  he  can  never  make  that  model  live 
again  on  the  page  of  fiction  by  merely  reporting  him  or  her.  He 
cannot,  successfully,  paste  photographs  into  a  novel.  Whatever 
richness  or  sterility,  baseness,  beauty,  or  grotesqueness,  of  mind 
or  soul,  the  exigencies  of  his  story  require  him  to  portray,  he  is 
likely — he  is  bound — to  find  somewhere  in  himself,  at  last,  his 
own  best  model;  and  as  he  lays  down  his  pen  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  story  he  is  forced  to  confess  in  his  heart,  “My  name  is 
Legion,  for  we  are  many.” 

Models  are  good;  notebooks  are  advantageous.  I  only  say, 
out  of  my  not  too  extensive  experience,  that  the  model  within  the 
author,  and  it  only,  is  indispensable.  As  for  notebooks,  Bona- 
venture  is  my  only  fiction  in  which  a  well-filled  notebook  proved 
of  any  direct  service.  Some  artists  make  sketches  and  then  tear 
them  up.  What  they  cannot  thereafter  forget  is  all  they  need  to 
remember.  I  fancy  this  is  the  only  way  I  shall  ever  again  be  able 
to  make  a  notebook  useful.  It  is  not  sight  the  story-teller  needs, 
but  second  sight.  We  do  not  need  to  have  seen  everything  in  order 
to  feel  it,  but  we  do  need  to  feel  whatever  we  would  have  a  reader 
see.  My  “  Posson  Jone’  ”  (Parson  Jones)  is  made  entirely  without 
a  model,  while  his  friend  Jules  St.  Auge  is  made  from  two,  one 
for  his  moral  theories  and  one  for  his  sunny  presence.  In  Ma¬ 
dame  Delphine,  only  her  daughter,  not  she,  nor  Pere  Jerome  nor 
any  other  character,  is  drawn  with  reference  to  a  living  model. 
In  Bonaventure  the  hero  and  Tarbox  are  portraits _ not  photo¬ 

graphs,  I  hope,— while  the  cure  of  Carancro,  made  with  no 
model  either  in  sight  or  memory,  turned  out  to  be  a  surprising 
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likeness,  in  person,  traits,  and  life,  of  a  parish  priest  laboring 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place,  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
meet,  but  whom  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  till  after  the  story 
was  printed.  It  was  the  Bonaventure  of  actual  life,  not  of  the 
novel,  who  cried  to  me  : 

“Some  people  say  that  Victor  Hugo  is  an  in-fiddle.  Oh,  sir, 
sir! — he — he  perspires  rheligion!” 

And  it  was  he,  the  actual,  who,  when  told  by  Mr.  Kemble, 
the  illustrator,  that  he  had  been  put  into  a  book  as  an  unmarried 
man,  exclaimed  in  distress  :  “  Sir,  it  must  not  be,  for  I  am  the 
fatheh  of  six  chil’run  !  ” 

In  The  Grandissimes  every  prominent  character  is  drawn  from 
a  model — including  Frowenfeld — except  Clotilde,  who,  I  think, 
any  reader  will  say,  is  both  more  real  and  more  attractive  than 
the  apothecary.  Aurore’s  model  was  at  least  as  beautiful  and 
charming  as  she  is  portrayed,  and  in  the  same  ways.  I  was  once 
her  next-door  neighbor.  A  very  ugly  old  line  fence  between  us 
had  either  to  be  repaired  or  replaced,  and  I  suggested  a  low, 
invisible  lawn  fence.  She  sweetly  bade  me  suit  my  caprice  en¬ 
tirely  ;  but  the  new  fence  was  hardly  in  place  before  she  erected, 
close  against  it,  another,  of  featlier-edged,  hard  pine  boards,  seven 
feet  high. 

In  Doctor  Sevier,  Narcisse  is  partly  from  a  model ;  closely  as 
to  his  graces,  beauty,  and  philosophy  ;  but  as  to  his  moral  short¬ 
comings  and  sinuosities  he  is  drawn  from — ahem  !— the  author 
himself.  Until  he  wrote  the  novel  whose  last  number  is  still  in 
his  hands,  the  writer  has  never  tried  to  portray  a  life-sized 
villain  ;  maybe  he  has  not  yet  done  so  ;  but  he  has  never  thus 
far  drawn  upon  his  own  inner  consciousness  for  a  scamp  and  had 
his  check  dishonored.  There’s  something  to  be  proud  of  ! 

For  the  man  who  holds  their  confirmation  within  himself 
models  never  spoil  ;  they  keep  like  mummies.  Mrs.  March,  in 
my  new  novel,  is  mainly  the  restoration  of  a  person  whom  I  have 
scarcely  seen  for  twenty  years.  Of  what  use  are  models  outside 
one’s  self  to  a  writer  who  cannot  do  without  them  ?  You — the 
reader — you  do  without  them.  You  say  Shakspere  depicts  re¬ 
morse  with  amazing  trueness.  How  do  you  know  ?  You  never 
had  remorse.  And  yet  you  do  know.  You  know  remorse  by 
sight  the  moment  he  shows  it  to  you,  because  when  he  holds  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  he  holds  it  up  to  your  nature  ;  you  can 
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waive  experience.  If  you  could  know  remorse  without  having 
to  be  shown  it  by  either  Shakspere  or  experience — could  feel  it 
without  having  felt  it — you  would  be  Shakspere,  in  degree  ;  as, 
in  point  of  fact,  you  and  all  of  us  are,  or  even  Shakspere  would 
have  no  readers.  This  is  the  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  in  which 
it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Drake  has  just  said  in  his  beautiful  story  of 
The  Yellow  Globe,  that  “only  a  man  with  a  haunted  heart  can 
paint  a  haunted  house.”  Not  actual  experience,  not  actual  ob¬ 
servation,  but  the  haunted  heart ;  that  is  what  makes  the  true 
artist,  of  every  sort.  Now  and  then  it  even  makes  a  critic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  story-teller  finds  that  what  he  reveals  of 
himself  comes  not  from  that  which  is  himself  alone,  but  which  is 
only,  and  recognizably,  so  many  phases  of  the  universal  self. 
These  he  clothes  in  any  idiosyncracies,  whether  of  self  or  of 
others,  which,  as  a  cunning  costumer,  he  finds  will  so  drape  them 
in  the  garments  of  individuality  as  not  to  conceal,  but  exaltedly 
to  adorn,  emphasize,  and  reveal,  the  humanity  within.  The  artis¬ 
tic  necessity  that  he  should  be  wholly  free  to  do  this  is  what  so 
often  makes  the  marriage  of  fiction  to  biography  an  unhappy 
match.  It  is  only  in  its  eclectic  use  of  the  idiosyncratic  that  fiction 
needs  to  be  fiction  at  all.  In  its  presentments  of  the  universal 
self  it  is  as  firmly  bound  by  art  as  history  is  by  morals,  to  be  true 
to  the  very  white  of  truth.  Seest  thou  a  man  free  in  the  one 
realm  and  faithful  in  the  other  ?  He  shall  stand  before  kings  ; 
he  shall  not  stand  before  Sunday-school  library  committees. 

These  drafts  of  his  art  upon  his  own  inner  experience  teach  the 
novelist  to  see  and  reverence  the  romance  and  majesty,  comedv 
and  tragedy,  of  all  the  human  life  about  him,  through  its  num¬ 
berless  disguises  of  culture,  of  unculture,  or  of  commonplace. 
For  he  soon  discovers  this  odd  yet  most  natural  thing,  that  in 
drawing  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  the  universal  heart 
he  will  sometimes  think  the  ascending  bucket  on  the  wheel  is 
his  own  heart  and  find  it  is  another’s,  or  think  it  is  another’s 
and  lo  !  it  is  his  own.  We  never  know  what  we  can  do  till  we  try, 
they  say.  Add  this  :  Neither  we  nor  our  story-writing  friend  can 
half  know  what  we  are  till  he  has  put  us  into  a  story  ;  when,  bv 
virtue  of  his  very  fiction  about  us — his  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  our  idiosyncracies — we  stand  revealed.  How  many  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman  never  suspected  there  was  a  whole  Bartley  Hubbard  hid 
away  in  him  until  Howells  nailed  that  fellow’s  ear  to  the  public 
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whipping -post  !  That  good  physician  who,  out  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  told  me  the  story  of  Doctor  Sevier,  never  noticed  that  he 
was  the  true  hero  of  it,  nor  did  I,  until  I  had  begun  to  write  it. 
True  heroism  does  not  see  itself,  any  more  than  a  good  eye  does  ; 
nor  does  even  our  oculist  notice  what  a  good  eye  we  have  until 
he  throws  an  extravagant  light  into  it  and  searches  it  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  goggle  on  his  own.  I  never  knew  two  such  persons  as  old 
Manouvrier  and  his  wife  to  have  any  such  experience  as  that 
which  makes  my  late  short  story.  The  Taxidermist.  Nor  did  I 
remember  that  I  had  ever  known  two  such  characters  at  all,  until 
a  married  pair — old  friends — sent  me  their  kind  commendations, 
whereupon  I  instantly  recognized  in  them  the  models  whose 
spiritual  likenesses  I  had  unconsciously  painted.  Had  they  not 
spoken  I  might  never  have  suspected  them.  They  will  never 
suspect  themselves. 

The  larger  work,  whose  end  lies  just  before  me  in  its  first  com¬ 
pleteness,  is  full  of  model-drawn  characters.  It  is  time  I  turned 
back  to  it  from  this  road  to  nowhere.  What  it  is  to  be  when  it 
is  too  late  to  mend  it,  the  writer  cares,  of  course,  immeasurably 
more  than  the  reader.  I  wish  I  knew.  But  what  I  wish  it  were 
is  this  :  A  pleasing  story  of  the  heroic  in  imagined  lives  ;  truth 
of  the  passions  and  affections,  not  advocated,  but  portrayed ;  a 
book  with  every  page  good  prose,  and  each  of  its  chapters,  as  a 
chapter,  good  poetry  ;  a  book  able  to  keep  you— not  me,  merely— 
always  emotionally  interested,  and  leave  you  profited ;  a  story 
written  for  all  readers,  to  all,  and  at  none.  I  should  call  that  a 
good  novel,  but  alas  ! 


G.  W.  Cable. 
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BY  THE  HON.  DAVIS  H.  WAITE,  GOVERNOR  OF  COLORADO. 


As  a  result  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  since  1873, 
culminating  in  the  repeal  by  Congress  in  October  last  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  prosperity  of  the  silver  producing  States  has 
been  greatly  injured — so  much,  that  the  inquiry  is  sometimes 
made.  Does  that  injury  amount  to  ruin  ? 

Colorado  is  not  ruined.  With  its  vast  area  of  275  miles  by 
380  miles,  our  State  possesses  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
which  belong  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  valleys  along  our  rivers 
in  the  lower  altitudes  produce  in  abundance  fruit  of  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  ■  the  grape,  the  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  melon 
attain,  in  their  season,  nearer  perfection  than  in  any  other 
State  ;  the  San  Luis  Valiev,  greater  than  all  Massachusetts,  and 
partially  irrigated,  produced  this  year  wheat  which  commanded 
the  premium  at  the  late  Columbian  Exposition  over  all  competing 
specimens  of  wheat  from  the  whole  world  ;  in  portions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  our  State,  in  the  plains  region,  generally  supposed 
to  be  fit  only  for  pasturage,  good  crops  of  grain  for  several  years 
have  been  produced  by  a  sort  of  trench  system  of  cultivation 
without  irrigation;  our  mountains  and  canons  outcrop  with 
granite  and  limestone,  and  our  hills  and  valleys  often  abound 
with  marble  and  onyx ;  our  coal  deposits  rival  in  quantity  and 
quality  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  combined.  Colo¬ 
rado  has  reservoirs  of  oil  upon  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  probably  more  extensive  oil-fields  than  have 
previously  been  discovered  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  has 
mines  of  the  baser  metals,  and  of  silver  and  gold  unsurpassed 
in  richness  and  extent  by  any  mineral  producing  region  of  equal 
area  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But,  our  State  has  had  its  peculiar 
misfortunes.  When  the  price  of  bullion  silver  declined  to  72 
cents,  the  mines  were  compelled  to  shut  down  ;  the  miners  lost 
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their  employment.  Some  of  them  were  young  men  at  work  for 
wages,  but  a  large  proportion  were  men  of  middle  age,  who  came  to 
the  Kocky  Mountains  years  ago  on  the  invitation  of  President 
Lincoln  after  the  civil  war ;  they  had  made  their  settlement  on  the 
unsurveyed  lands  of  the  Government  in  the  most  precipitous  de¬ 
files  and  the  wildest  canons,  and  paid  four  times  the  price  per 
acre  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  when  they  secured 
a  patent.  They  have  also  paid  ten  dollars’  worth  of  work  per  acre, 
per  annum,  to  retain  a  possessory  title  to  unpatented  mining 
properties.  These  men  had  invested  their  earnings  in  houses 
and  lots,  in  homes,  stores,  shops,  and  all  kinds  of  improvements 
in  the  mining  camps,  to  give  their  families  the  advantages  of 
schools  and  churches,  and  found  themselves  not  only  deprived  of 
employment,  but  also  of  the  value  of  all  their  property. 

Our  agriculturists,  who  for  years  have  had  in  the  mining 
camps  of  the  State  the  best  market  in  the  Union,  almost  at  their 
very  doors,  find  their  market  closed,  and  the  prices  of  their  staple 
products  so  reduced  as  hardly  to  pay  freight  when  shipped  east 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  stock-raisers  are  largely  in  the 
same  condition,  and  the  merchant,  mechanic,  and  professional 
man  find  their  sources  of  income  destroyed.  The  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  27,000,000  ounces  of  silver  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
mines  has  deprived  Colorado  of  about  $24,000,000  per  annum — 
its  hitherto  chief  resource  for  cash  to  pay  debts,  interest  on 
debts,  living  expenses,  necessaries,  and  luxuries.  In  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  silver  mines  there  is  little  profitable  demand  for 
our  coal,  iron,  marble,  lime,  and  oil,  which  so  liberally  abound  in 
our  hills  and  valleys.  Our  gold-fields  are  being  extensively  pros¬ 
pected  and  will  nearly  double  the  yield  of  the  previous  year,  but 
this  does  not  help  the  silver  mines  or  restore  the  lost  value  of 
property  in  the  silver  camps. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Great  Britain,  which  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  secretly  pro¬ 
cured,  in  the  American  Congress,  the  passage  of  an  act,  in  1857, 
providing  that  “No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.”  At  this  time  there  was  no 
pretence  that  the  foreign  silver  dollars  were  of  depreciated 
value.  In  fact  the  bullion  silver  in  these  coins  was  then 
actually  worth  more  than  their  coin  value.  The  act  of  1857 
removed  an  ancient  landmark,  and  reversed  the  policy  of  this 
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government  for  eightv-one  years — thirteen  years  under  the 
Continental  Congress,  1776  to  1789,  and  sixty-eight  years 
under  our  present  form  of  government,  from  1789  to  1857. 
All  this  time  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  and,  after  the  yoke  of 
Spain  had  been  thrown  off,  the  dollars  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  containing  not  less  than  371^  grains  of  fine  silver,  had 
been  legal  tender  in  the  United  States  by  tale  at  100  cents  each. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  coin  money  is  conceded,  also  that  the 
right  is  exclusive  so  long  as  the  rightis  exercised.  The  States  made 
the  concession  in  1789,  not  that  the  right  might  be  destroyed,  but 
that  it  might  be  exercised.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  mints  of  the  several  States 
were  open  to  all  who  desired  to  have  coined  either  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  and  this  privilege  of  the  people  of  all  the  States  was  given 
to  Congress  by  the  States,  that  the  right  of  free  coinage  might  be 
continued,  only  the  United  States  Mint  was  to  take  the  place  and 
perform  the  office  of  the  State  mints. 

The  right  to  regulate  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  coins 
was  conceded  to  Congress,  as  all  contemporary  history  proves,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  uniformity  of  value  of  money  in  the 
different  States,  and  an  equality  as  to  debtor  and  creditor  rights 
in  contracts,  the  equity  of  which  largely  depends  on  the  fixed 
value  of  money.  The  right  “  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coins”  was  not  given  to  Congress  to  be 
arbitrarily  exercised,  or  changed  or  withheld  at  executive  or  con¬ 
gressional  whim  or  caprice.  When  Congress,  in  1792,  created  a 
money  unit  for  the  United  States,  and  specified  371^  grains  fine 
silver  as  composing  that  unit  and  the  American  dollar,  the  trust 
given  to  Congress  by  the  States  to  fix  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar  and  of  foreign  coins  was  executed,  and  thenceforth  neither 
the  trustor  (the  States)  nor  the  trustee  (Congress)  had  any 
power  whatever  to  recall  or  change  the  performance  of  the  trust. 
Mr.  Blaine  said,  February  7,  1878,  in  the  United  States  Senate 
{Cong.  Record,  vol.  7,  part  1,  page  820): 

“  I  believe  gold  and  silver  money  to  be  the  money  of  the  Constitution— 
indeed  the  money  of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the  Constitution— 
which  that  great  organic  law  recognized  as  quite  independent  of  its  own 
existence.  No  power  was  conferred  on  Congress  to  declare  that  either 
metal  should  not  be  money .  Congress  has  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  no 
power  to  demonetize  silver  any  more  than  to  demonetize  gold  ;  no  power 
to  demonetize  either,  than  it  has  to  demonetize  both.” 
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He  then  quoted  that  greatest  of  constitutional  lawyers,  Daniel 
Webster,  as  saying  that : 

“gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed  by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard 
of  value  in  this  country,  and  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to  displace  that  standard." 

The  right  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins  is  also  in 
Congress,  and  must  also  be  considered  exclusive,  unless  the  right 
“  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts/’ 
which  right  is  expressly  declared  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  in  the  States,  does  not,  in  order  to  make 
that  right  of  any  practical  use,  include  the  right  to  regulate 
the  value  of  the  coin  when  made  a  legal  tender.  The  right 
to  make  gold,  silver,  or  paper  money  a  legal  tender  is  not 
specifically  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  right  “  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coins,”  expressly  given  to  Congress 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
to  include  the  right  to  make  those  coins  a  legal  tender. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts  collectable  within  that  State  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  It  is  true  that  the  right  is  enumerated  among  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  Section  X.,  Art.  1,  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  a  re¬ 
striction  of  the  right  of  the  States  to  make  legal  tender.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  States  had 
the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them,  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver  coin,  a  legal  tender.  The  right  to  make  paper  money 
or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender  was  taken  away  from  the  States, 
but  the  right  to  make  gold  and  silver  coins  a  legal  tender  was 
not. 

The  words  “  No  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,”  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
previously  the  States  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  to  make 
gold,  silver,  and  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender,  restricts  the  States 
only  from  making  paper  money  or  bills  of  credit  a  legal  tender. 
The  right  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  is  not  derived 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  power  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  States  when  that  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  word  but,”  in  the  negative  statement  of  the 
clause  above  quoted,  the  power  was  affirmed.  The  United  States 
Constitution  leaves  the  right  of  a  State  to  make  gold  and  silver 
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coins  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  precisely  as  it  was  before  that 
constitution  was  adopted.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  all  the  States  made  both  domestic  and  foreign 
coins  a  legal  tender;  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  silver  circulation  in  the 
United  States  was  foreign  coin,  and  remained  so  for  many  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  present  government.  Until  1857, 
the  United  States  always  recognized  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  and 
the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  containing  not 
less  than  371i  grains  fine  silver,  as  legal  tender  by  tale.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  State  to  make  gold  and  silver 
coin  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  collectable  in  that  State.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  this  right  extends  to  foreign  coin,  because 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  for  several  years 
after,  there  were  no  national  coins.  It  may  be  said  Congress 
enacted  in  1857  that  thereafter  no  foreign  coins  should  be  a  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States.  But  no  act  of  Congress  can  deprive 
a  state  of  a  constitutional  right.  Admit  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  States,  and  that 
Congress  could  lawfully  pass  the  statute  of  1857,  that  statute  is 
only  entitled  to  its  legal  effect.  It  is  good  in  all  territory  over 
which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  it  is  good  in 
all  States  which  have  not  or  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  make  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal 
tender,  but  cannot  possibly  take  away  that  right.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  the  right  “to  fix  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign 
coins,”  being  directly  ceded  to  Congress,  is  taken  away  from  the 
States,  or,  conceding  that  the  States  have  an  undoubted  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  make  foreign  and  domestic  coins  a  legal  tender, 
that  the  States  cannot  fix  the  value  of  those  coins  for  legal  tender 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  no  direct  grant  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  make  anything  a  legal  tender,  but  the  right  to  make 
legal  tender  has  been  conceded  to  Congress  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  valid  and  effectual  the  grant  “to  regulate  the  value 
of  domestic  and  foreign  coins.” 

The  word  “tender”  in  this  connection  is  defined  by  Webster 
as  “that  which  is  offered  as  money. ”  A  tender  of  money  is 
unmeaning  unless  it  includes  a  specification  of  value.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  making  legal  tender  is  that  it  shall  be  a  stable  measure  of 
value  and  thus  be  a  fair  and  permanent  register  of  indebtedness. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  at  various  periods  and  among  differ- 
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ent  nations,  almost  everything  valuable  has  been  made  legal  ten¬ 
der  ;  but  in  every  case  the  value  of  the  legal  tender  was  specified. 
The  words  “legal  tender  ”  imply  that  an  offer  to  the  creditor  is  of 
that  which  is  made  tender  at  a  fixed  valuation,  which  the  credi¬ 
tor  is  compelled  to  take,  or  lose  his  claim.  If  the  right  to  make 
gold  and  silver  coins  a  legal  tender  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  fix  the  value  of  the  coins  so  made  a  legal  tender,  then  the 
first  right  is  wholly  nugatory,  and  the  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
courts  “  that  a  specific  grant  of  power  carries  with  it  every  other 
power  necessary  to  make  that  grant  valid  and  effectual  ”  is  false. 

As  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  concurrent  right  of  the  national  government  to  make  legal 
tender  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  right  of  a  State  to  make 
gold  and  silver  coins,  domestic  and  foreign,  a  legal  tender  within 
its  borders;  and  yet  there  is  no  necessity  that  there  should  be  any 
conflict  of  authority  between  any  State  and  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1792,  Congress  enacted  that  371£  grains  fine  silver 
should  constitute  the  money-unit  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
American  dollar.  This  power  was  given  by  the  States  to  Congress 
in  order  that  it  might  create  a  legal  uniformity  of  value  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  all  the  States,  and,  such  a  money-nnit  having  been  created, 
there  is  high  authority  that  the  trust  given  to  Congress  in  this 
respect  is  executed,  and  can  neither  he  changed  by  Congress  nor 
the  States. 

Daniel  Webster  recognized  the  constitutional  right  of  a  State  to 
make  a  legal  standard  of  money,  but  held  that  the  value  of  such 
tender  must  be  the  money  unit  established  in  1792.  So  long  as  the 
general  government  made  the  sdver  dollar  of  the  United  States 
and  the  foreign  dollars  of  our  sister-republics  in  North  and  South 
America  legal  tender  at  not  less  than  371^  grains  fine  silvei  to 
the  dollar,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  State  to  legislate  as  to 
legal  tender. 

The  remedy  is  for  each  State  to  enact  that  the  silvei  dollais  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  sister  republics  in  North  and  South 
America,  containing  not  less  than  371i  grains  fine  silver,  shall  be 
a  legal  tender  by  tale,  or  at  100  cents  each,  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  collectable  within  that  State. 

Davis  H.  Waite. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE 

SCHOOL  FUND. 


BY  THE  BIGHT  BEV.  WILLIAM  C ROSWELL  DOANE,  BISHOP 

OP  ALBANY. 


On  Sunday,  November  19th,  1893,  in  the  The  Sunday  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  a  “Weekly  Family  Journal  devoted  to  the  Propagation  and 
Defence  of  Catholic  Truth,  Irish  Home  Pule,  Literature,  Pol¬ 
itics,  Etc.,  published  in  New  York  City,  there  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  petition  and  test  of  a  proposed  law  : 

LET  JUSTICE  BE  BONE. 

It  is  proposed  to  circulate  the  following  petition  in  the  901  parishes 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  secure  the  signature  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  State : 


“  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Petition  of  the  Taxpayers  and  the  People  of  the - Assembly 

District. 

•  petition  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  attending  the 
parish  schools  attached  to  the  church  of - showeth  that  we,  the  under¬ 

signed,  desire  to  bring  before  the  Legislature  parental  claims  and  griev¬ 
ances  in  respect  to  the  education  of  our  children,  for  which  we  crave  con¬ 
sideration  and  redress. 

n  fl,n  M  the  Stt-6  hf  made  education  compulsory,  we  desire  to  insist  upon 
fuller  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  parental  right,  given  by  the  law  of 
nature,  to  educate  our  children  in  schools  which  possess  our  entire  confi¬ 
dence,  without  our  being  subjected  on  that  account  to  financial  loss  or  em- 

butTatZr  °U7™scientious  repugnance  to  send  our  children  to  any 
but  Catholic  schools  for  their  education  is  insuperable.  y 

“  rJ?e  continually  growing  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  mainten 
anceofourGathofic  schools,  by  the  increasing  number  of^hildren  who  at 

wh  cL  i  ?  ?VCry  day  more  difficult  to  maintain  those  schools 

which  alone  meet  our  legitimate  requirements. 

“  The  compulsion  to  pay  rates  towards  the  exclusive  support  of  schools 
wh’ch  our  religious  convictions  do  not  approve  is  an  injustice  whTch  we 
Pr&y  your  honorable  body  to  redress. 

.  .  Y?Ur  Pfiti0ner8’  therefore>  humbly  pray  that  the  school  fund  be  dis- 
tr.buted,  m  due  proportion,  to  every  school  whose  efficiency  in  secular  in- 
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struction  shall  satisfy  the  Education  Department  of  the  State — proper 
facilities  being  afforded  for  securing  the  right  disbursement  of  the  money 
paid  over  from  the  rates,  while  the  Catholic  management  of  our  schools 
shall  remain  intact.  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray.” 

The  following  bill  will  be  proposed  by  a  Republican  Senator  at  an 
early  session  of  the  next  Legislature : 

“  AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  EDUCATION  THROUGHOUT 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

“  (Drafted  by  Denis  A.  Spellissy,  of  the  New  York  Bar.) 

“  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  As¬ 
sembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

“  Sec.  1.  That  whenever  any  individual,  or  body  or  association  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  any  organization  of  persons,  incorporated  or  unincorporated, 
shall  have  established  a  school  for  the  free  education  of  youth  in  the  primary 
branches  of  education,  to  wit,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  such 
school  shall  have  been  in  existence  for  the  term  of  at  least  one  year,  with 
not  less  than  fifty  pupils  in  regul  ar  attendance,  and  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  a  satisfactory  inspection  and  examination  thereof  by  the  State  or  local 
board  of  school  trustees,  or  such  other  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
designated  for  the  purpose,  the  person  or  persons,  association  or  organiza¬ 
tion  conducting  or  managing  such  school,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  State  (or  city,  or  county,  or  district)  each  year  a  share  of  all  State  and 
other  moneys  now  directed  to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the 
common  schools,  the  same  to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among  them 
as  directed  to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the  common  schools  by 
Chapter  555  of  the  Laws  of  1864. 

“  Sec.  2.  Such  sums  shall  be  paid  annually  from  time  to  time ;  provided , 
that  such  school  shall  be  always  open  at  reasonable  times  for  inspection,  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  pupils  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
at  such  stated  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  school  trustees 
in  accordance  with  usages  and  regulations  in  force  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

“  Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  or  schools  in  which  the  course  of  study  is  substantially 
equal  to  that  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.” 

It  is  said  now  that  this  bill  prepared  for  introduction  into  the 
New  York  Legislature,  distributing  the  public  moneys  raised  for 
common-school  education  among  all  sorts  (ind  conditions  of 
schools,  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  officials  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  New  York,  and  that  the  petition  prepared 
and  to  be  sent  to  the  nine  hundred  and  one  parishes  (R.  C.)  in 
this  State  is  irregular  and  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  unless 
the  bishops  give  their  consent.  So  say  the  interviewers  in  the 
New  York  papers.  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  with  or  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  bishops  (R.  C.),  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  and 
will  be,  and  ought  to  be. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  world  over,  is  singularly 
skillful  and  subtle  in  political  arts;  and  it  is  possible  at  least  that 
Mr.  Spellissy  and  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  have  been 
used  for  an  end.  Little  elephants  are  often  sent  in  first  to  try 
the  depth  of  a  river  which  the  herd  intends  to  cross  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  get  drowned,  the  big  elephants  venture  safely.  This 
particular  stream  of  strong,  united,  American  public  feeling 
about  the  common-school  system  is  deep  enough,  I  think,  to 
drown  the  biggest  elephants  there  are  in  America.  Whether  the 
Spellissy  bill  is  now  discredited,  and  whether  it  will  be  withdrawn 
from  consideration,  remain  to  be  seen;  but  the  thing  that  is 
really  discredited  is  the  attempt  to  sectarianize  public  education, 
and  that  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  consideration.  I  desire 
to  deal  with  this  question  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
American  citizen.  If  I  were  dealing  with  it  on  the  platform  of 
a  church  congress,  or  in  a  periodical  in  the  interests  of  the 
portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  which  I  belong,  there  are  a 
good  many  things  that  I  should  feel  bound  to  say  which  are  out 
of  place  in  an  article  of  this  sort.  I  should  feel  bound  to  enlarge 
upon  the  assumptions  and  assertions  of  the  Roman  Church,  as 
witnessed  over  and  over  again,  by  utterances  of  her  chief  Bishop 
in  Rome  and  of  her  leading  clergymen  in  America;  as  to  her 
right  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  every  country  in  which  she  is 
placed;  as  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to 
claim  their  allegiance  before  any  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live  ;  as  to  her  emphatic  and 
entire  condemnation  of  the  whole  theory  of  public-school 
education ;  as  to  the  groundlessness  of  her  claim  to  be,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  Christian  people,  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  Piotestants  have  foolishly  allowed  her  to  do  by  giving  her 
the  name  of  Catholic,  instead  of  the  name  Roman,  which  she 
herself  chooses  in  the  Tridentine  creed  of  Rome  ;  and  so  on.  But 
I  am  speaking  now  simply  as  a  citizen,  and  not  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  addressing,  not  members  of  any  one  religious  body,  much  less 
of  that  to  which  I  belong,  but  the  American  people. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  posed  a  good 
deal  before  the  public  in  civic  affairs.  She  seems  to  be  keeping  a 
soi t  of  perpetual  feast  of  Assumption  j  and  her  attitude  in  regard 
to  getting  control  of  public  moneys  for  her  own  ends  is  too  patent 
to  be  denied.  The  miscalled  “freedom  of  worship  bill”  passed  two 
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years  ago  in  New  York  with  a  part  of  its  sting  taken  out,  and  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  money  secured  by  her  in  Washington 
for  her  Indian  schools,  are  evidence  enough  ;  and  now  she  is 
looking  after  the  educational  funds  of  the  State.  What  Roman 
Catholics  really  think  about  common  school  education  is  not  easy 
to  discover  because  of  the  contradictoriness  of  their  utterances  on 
the  subject.  Just  now  Cardinal  Gibbons,  a  Paulist  Father,  a 
layman  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  the  editor  of  “a  weekly 
family  journal  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  defence  of  Catholic 
truth,  Irish  home  rule,  literature,  and  politics/’  speak  with  the 
most  distinct  determination  and  with  the  most  positive  assur¬ 
ance,  as  to  the  rightfulness  and  necessity  and  possibility  of 
securing  this  State  aid  for  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished  Archbishop 
of  New  York,  with  the  lay  trustees  of  his  Cathedral, 
is  understood  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  bill  and 
all  sympathy  with  the  movement.  And  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
whose  proprietors  are  pronounced  Roman  Catholics,  deals 
with  the  case  in  a  most  able  and  temperate  editorial  as  to  what 
they  call  “  the  unwelcome  signs  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  zealous  but  impractical  people  to  revive  the  public 
school  question  in  the  acute  form.”  I  am  glad  to  quote  later  on 
the  closing  words  of  this  most  admirable  article,  earnestly  desiring 
that  we  all  might  come  to  agree  with  its  principles  ;  and  that  any 
discussion  of  the  subject  maybe  conducted  with  the  same  temper¬ 
ate  courtesy  which  marks  the  language  of  the  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Behind  this  present  difficulty  of  discovering  the  real  opinions 
of  Roman  Catholics  on  this  subject,  are  previous,  and  more 
official,  inconsistent  and  contradictory  statements.  There  are 
three  apparent  propositions  recently  brought  before  the  minds 
of  American  citizens.  First,  the  insistence  that  all  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  children  shall  be  kept  away  from  common  schools  and  forced 
to  attend  their  own  parochial  schools.  So  far  as  a  person  out¬ 
side  could  read  the  Decrees,  this  seemed  to  be  the  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  in  Baltimore.  Secondly,  that  the  State 
should  take  charge  of  the  parochial  schools  and  support  them,  the 
buildings  with  their  teachers  and  furniture  being  handed  over 
bodily,  with  the  understanding  that  religious  teaching  should  be 
given  to  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours.  This  is  the  so-called 
yol.  clviii. — no.  446.  3 
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Faribault  plan,  as  plain  people  understand  it.  Between  these 
two  things  the  infallible  Head  of  the  Roman  Church  has  recently 
decided  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  cordially 
supporting  both  plans,  in  spite  of  their  absolute  antagonism.  And 
now  comes  the  third  scheme— to  take  the  money  raised  for  the 
education  of  *11  the  children  in  the  State  and  distribute  it,  pro 
rata,  among  all  sorts  of  schools,  private,  religious,  irreligious, 
anything,  so  the  school  is  a  year  old  and  has  more  than  fifty  pupils! 
Minnesota  has  spoken  with  no  little  emphasis  against  Arch! 
bishop  Ireland’s  plan.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  before  long 
Hew  York  will  be  not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  last  scheme  of  these 
“  irresponsible  persons.”  And  it  looks  as  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  have  to  do  what  the  rest  of  us  do,  support  their  own  de¬ 
nominational  schools.  But  the  question  has  been  raised,  and  it 
cannot  be  put  down,  either  by  supercilious  misunderstanding  of  the 
nglish  language  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  violent 
language  on  the  other. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  is  really 
two  or  three  absolutely  distinct  and  different  things.  Whatever 
one  may  feel  about  the  schism  which  it  is,  and  the  schisms  it  has 
caused  ;  or,  however  deeply  one  may  deplore  the  novelties  with 
which  it  has  overlaid  the  old  faith  (which,  like  all  novelties,  beino- 
on  the  top  are  the  things  most  thought  of  and  most  dwelt  on  by 
er  people),  these  are  not  matters  for  discussion  here  or  now. 
In  spite  of  these,  she  is  to  every  intelligent  mind  an  ancient  and 
venerable  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  in  her  discharge 
of  her  ecclesiastical  and  religious  duties,  is  to  be  protected  and 
lespected,  teaching  other  Christians  many  lessons  of  devotion 
consistency  and  courage,  which  we  should  do  well  to  learn  Be! 
side  this,  she  is  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
citizens  of  our  country,  who  are  kept  from  evil  living  by  her 
ministrations  and  control ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fac/that 
the  enormous  majority  of  the  crowded  poor  belong  to  her 
communion,  that  perhaps  the  most  turbulent  element  in  our 
zenship  owes  at  least  a  faint  and  nominal  allegiance  to  her 
authority,  that  without  the  control  of  her  priesthood,  we  should 
be  powerless  to  deal,  except  by  brute  force,  with  great  masses  of 
the  workingmen  of  America;  we  must  certainly  be  ready  to 

T™t  Chris?6"7  pP°r?Unity  f°r  d°inS  the  ^gitimate  work  of 
toreat  Christian  Church.  Over  and  above  this-and  I  say  it 
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with  no  unkindness — since  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  our  institutions  of  reform  consist  of  her  people, 
it  seems  right  to  me,  provided  no  money  for  the  support 
of  religious  services  comes  from  the  State  funds, 
that  her  clergymen  should  have  access  to  the  inmates 
of  these  institutions  under  proper  regulations.  The  Roman 
Church  is  also  a  beneficent  institution,  with  multiplied  and 
manifold  Orders  and  agencies  of  mercy  and  charity,  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which,  and  in  their  methods  of  administration,  she  is  not 
only  to  be  protected,  but  greatly  admired  and  imitated  by  others. 
But  beside  all  this  the  Roman  Church  is  a  tremendous  piece  of 
human  machinery  cleverly  and  cunningly  devised,  and  sticking 
together  with  a  coherency  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  divi¬ 
sions  of  belief,  opinions,  and  parties,  presents  an  apparent  organic, 
cohesive  unity,  which  gives  it  great  power.  It  is  beyond  a  perad- 
venture  that  it  is  a  great  political  force  and  factor.  It  is  able  to 
mass  its  adherents  on  almost  any  question,  and  it  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  so  in  advance.  The  boast  is  made  that  this  proposed 
petition,  not  yet,  we  are  told  by  authority,  sent  out,  will  receive 
800,000  signatures  from  the  901  parishes  (R.  C.)  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  And  one  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  says  that  10,000,000 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  insist  upon  educating  their  children  in 
their  own  system.  Of  course  this  is  not  an  intelligent  expres¬ 
sion,  either  of  800,000  or  of  10,000,000  of  individuals.  It  is 
merely  a  great  flock  of  sheep  following,  not  so  much,  the  shepherd 
as  the  bell-wether.  It  is  like  the  calling  together  of  thousands 
of  men  on  a  strike,  because  a  self-chosen  leader  orders  it,  though 
the  individuals  prefer  to  go  on  as  they  are. 

With  her  theory  of  the  essential  importance  of  definite  relig¬ 
ious  teaching,  as  part  of  any  thorough  education,  I  have  the  most 
entire  sympathy  ;  and  while  she  founds  parochial  schools  and 
maintains  them  herself,  I  have  the  most  absolute  respect  for 
her  consistency.  But  she  has  no  reason  to  come,  in  forma 
pauperis,  to  ask  the  State  to  aid  her  in  this.  For  while  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  poorest  people  are  in  her  communion,  she  has  enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  both  in  personal  membership,  in  wisely  acquired 
property,  and,  if  rumor  speaks  true,  in  very  large  assistance  from 
the  Roman  Propaganda.  At  this  moment  millions  of  her  money 
are  spending  in  Washington,  Hoboken  and  elsewhere,  on  her 
educational  institutions,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  support. 
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It  seems  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of  any  real  martyrdom  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  hardship  of  what  she  is  doing,  as  a  witness  to  her 
convictions  of  duty  and  truth.  When  she  comes,  in  forma 
ecclesm,  to  demand  or  to  ask  for  help  to  train  her  children  in 
her  own  way,  then  we  say  not  only  she  has  no  reason,  but  she  has 
no  right  to  come. 

We  may  dismiss  the  question  of  the  effect  of  breaking  up  this 
educational  fund  into  various  appropriations  ;  though  it  must  be 
patent  that  it  would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  chosen  system 
of  public  schools ;  would  foster  sectarian  rivalries,  and  deepen 
the  lines  of  religious  division.  The  editor  of  the  Sun  suggests 
what  I  think  is  plainly  involved  in  this,  that  if  the  public  money 
were  to  be  divided  between  parochial  and  public  schools, 

“an  immediate  demand  would  be  beard  from  Protestants  that  Catholic 
(R.  C.)  teachers  should  retire  from  the  public  schools,  along  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  (R.  C.)  pupils.  This  would  be  the  practical  destruction  of  our  common- 
school  system.  It  would  divide  the  nation’s  children,  its  future  citizens, 
into  two  opposing  camps,  and  breed  in  time  the  same  sharp  and  bitter  an¬ 
tagonisms  that  have  proved  such  fruitful  sources  of  disturbance  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  peace  of  European  countries.” 

We  may  also  dismiss  the  apparent  generalness  of  the  bill,  in 
providing  that  all  or  any  other  people  may  ask  for  and  get  the 
same  thing.  The  title  of  the  bill  answers  itself.  The  American 
way  “to  promote  education ”  is  to  increase  common  schools,  and 
not  to  multiply  private  enterprises;  and  the  fact  remains  that 
among  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  this  general  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State.  And  the 
use  of  State  money  for  Church  uses  is  at  once  the  lowest  and  the 
most  dangerous  place  to  begin  to  break  it  down.  Make  out  of  it 
what  one  will,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  fact  that  every  penny 
of  public  school  money  given  to  any  religious  bodv  for  education 
is  using  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax,  and  the  result  of  that  tax¬ 
ation  to  further  and  support  the  religious  tenets  of  that  body.  We 
can  afford,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  and  hold  a  firm  and  quiet 
stand  upon  this  inherent  principle. 

Next  to  this  is  the  other  question  of  “rights.”  We  are  very 
much  given  to  talking  about  this  word  as  implying  a  good  many 
things  to  which  it  is  not  applicable.  We  ought  to  be  far  more 
concerned  with  duties  than  with  rights.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  itself  and  its  people  from  the  misery  and  sin  of 
ignorance,  but  it  is  not  the  right  of  any  child  to  demand  this 
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from  the  State.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Church  and  of  every 
Christian  parent  to  protect  itself  and  its  children  from  the  mis¬ 
ery  and  sin  of  irreligion  ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  the  Church 
or  by  the  parent;  and  it  is  neither  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
do  it,  nor  the  right  of  any  individual  or  of  any  Church  to  ask  it 
of  the  government.  The  steady,  quiet  maintenance  of  these  two 
principles  is  an  irresistible  vantage-ground. 

I  am  forced  to  say  a  word  about  the  distinction,  which  some  of 
us  are  said  to  make  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Americans.  It 
is  quite  true  in  certain  ways  that  they  are  American  citizens,  by 
naturalization  or  by  birth  ;  by  the  right  of  protection  from  the 
flag  under  which  many  of  them  fought  gallantly  ;  and  in  many 
instances,  by  theirloyal  love  of  their  adopted  country.  Very  many 
of  their  people,  left  to  themselves,  would  forget  their  other  al¬ 
legiance.  But  their  leaders  keep  it  up.  The  bishop  across  the 
sea  has  no  idea  of  lettiug  go  of  it.  Their  public  documents  assert 
it  positively  ;  and  their  strong  religious  associations,  their  virtual 
separation  from  all  the  rest  of  American  citizens  in  their  religious 
life,  their  undisguised  contempt  for  all  Protestant  bodies,  their 
religious  exclusiveness,  their  clannishness,  make  them  a  sort  of 
“  empire  within  an  empire.”  And  if  the  question  ever  came, 
which  God  forbid,  between  their  yielding  obedience  to  the 
American  republican  principles,  or  obedience  to  the  Roman 
authority,  large  numbers  of  them  would  be  almost  compelled  to 
surrender  political  loyalty  to  what  they  thought  the  higher  law. 
The  alienism  of  Roman  Catholicism  does  not  depend  upon  the 
citizenship  of  its  people,  three-fourths  or  all  of  them,  by  birth  or 
by  adoption  for  two  generations  or  for  twenty.  It  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  their  first  allegiance  is  owed  to  a  foreigner,  stripped 
of  all  temporal  power  even  in  his  own  country,  but  convinced  that 
it  belongs  to  him  by  divine  right,  and  claiming  au  absolute  and 
infallible  authority  and  control  over  everybody  and  everything 
everywhere.  And  it  depends  no  less  on  the  effect  produced  upon 
conscience  and  character,  by  its  peculiar  system  of  mental 
and  moral  training.  No  system  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  judged 
by  its  results,  where  they  have  been  wrought  out  under  .cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  limit  or  control  them.  An¬ 
archy,  for  instance,  is  not  as  bitter  or  as  blasphemous  in 
America  as  it  is  in  Russia,  because  it  is  modified  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  atmosphere  of  national  freedom ;  but  at  heart,  it  is  really 
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as  much  set  against  the  limited  authority  of  our  free  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  against  autocracy  itself.  Unbelief  is  less  blatant 
in  a  Christian  country  than  it  was  in  unmitigated  heathendom, 
because  necessarily  it  is  modified  by  its  Christian  surroundings, 
of  which  it  partakes,  and  which  it  imbibes,  and  is  influenced 
by,  to  a  degree.  And  in  the  same  way,  extreme  Romanism, 
partly  from  policy  and  partly  from  unavoidable  influence,  is  less 
absolutely  papal,  in  certain  appearances,  in  America  than  it  is  in 
Mexico  or  in  Spain.  It  is  held  in  abeyance.  But,  as  it  can, 
and  where  it  may,  the  essential  tendencies  will  betray  them¬ 
selves.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  are  at  heart  un-American,  any  more  than  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  workingmen  who  go  on  a 
strike  act  intelligently  or  willingly.  But  the  leaders  in  both 
cases  are  extremists.  They  have  control,  and  they  use  it ;  and 
the  wise  thing  now  to  do  is  to  go  behind  professions,  behind 
general  statements  of  loyalty,  behind  exterior  proofs  of  it,  like 
the  claim  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  northern 
army  during  the  civil  war  ;  and  to  see  what  are  the  inflexible  as¬ 
sertions  of  her  unchanging  policy.  Agnostics,  indifferentists, 
may  afford  to  be  careless  as  to  religious  results.  But  the  civil 
questions  concern  every  citizen;  and  Roman  Catholic  citizens 
ought  to  weigh  this  as  well  as  all  others.  Two  or  three  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  root  principles  and  claims  of  Rome  must  suffice 
The  episcopal  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  con¬ 
tains  the  promise  “  to  persecute  to  the  utmost  heretics,  schis¬ 
matics,  and  rebels  against  the  pope.”  The  Encyclical  of  Pius  IX 
anathematizes  almost  every  proposition  of  what  we  know  as  civil 
or  religious  liberty,  e.  g.,  liberty  to  profess  the  religion  a  man  be¬ 
lieves,  the  system  of  instructing  youth  apart  from  the  Catholic 
iaith,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  This  is  the  paper  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  it  “  required  every  man  to  forfeit 
his  moral  and  mental  freedom  and  to  place  his  loyalty  and  civil 
duty  at  the  mercy  of  another.” 

.  .I-fee1.’  as  strong1y  as  any  man  can,  the  unfortunateness  of 
introducing  any  question  that  touches  upon  religion  into  civil 
and  political  matters.  But  if  Rome  chooses  to  introduce  it  she 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  not  vituperate  those  who  oppose 
e.1  schemes-  Out  of  this  contention  and  controversy,  indis¬ 
criminate  abuse  and  violent  denunciation  certainly  ought  to  be 
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kept.  But  truth  must  he  stated  baldly  and  plainly;  and  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  avoid  strong  and  almost  severe  language, 
under  the  excessive  provocation  of  Roman  arrogance  and  as¬ 
sumption.  I  think  that  we  outsiders  aie  largely  lesponsiblo  for 
this.  To  begin  with,  she  has  been  allowed  without  protest  to  take 
and' use  the  name  of  “the  Catholic  Church,”  when  really  her 
own  self-chosen  definition  in  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  “  Roman.”  In  this  very  last  year,  we  have  rather  applauded 
and  certainly  accepted  her  claim,  which  has  put  her  into  curi¬ 
ously  public  prominence,  that  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  ;  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  each  part  of  the  claim,  either  that  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  North  America,  or  that  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  so  gives  her  a  pre-emptive  right 
of  ecclesiastical  possession  and  control.  Some  few  people  have 
protested  against  this,  but  their  voices  have  been  drowned  m  the 
popular  clamor,  which  played  chorus  to  the  loud  assertions  of 
the  Church.  And  in  this  same  year,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
really  we  have  been  complimented  and  honored  by  a  great  per¬ 
sonage,  our  newspapers  have  been  taken  up,  either  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Dr.  McGlynn  or  Dr.  Burtsell,  or  with  the  differences 
between  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Corrigan,  or  with  the 
movements  of  Monsignor  Satolli,  who  could  not  have  been  more 
notorious,  if  he  had  been  Plenipotentiary  Extraordinary  from  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  all  the  United  States;  instead  of 
being  the  powerless  envoy  of  a  single  bishop,  to  settle  or  unset¬ 
tle  the  ecclesiastical  quarrels  of  his  own  Church.  And  while  in  all 
these  ways,  and  in  some  other  ways  by  no  means  so  creditable,  the 
Jesuits  are  trying  to  Romanize  America,  we  sit  by,  delighted  with 
the  dream  that  somebody  is  Americanizing  Roman  Catholicism. 
Such  things  make  it  hard  to  use  temperate  language  in  denoun¬ 
cing  the  tireless  and  vigorous  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement. 
BuTwe  are  on  the  defensive  in  this  matter  behind  good  breast¬ 
works,  with  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  American  side, 

when  the  issue  is  finally  raised.  _  # 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  committed  by  a  tradition  of  cen¬ 
turies,  by  the  history  of  almost  all  countries  in  the  world,  to  per¬ 
petual  political  interference.  It  has  cost  her  the  choicest  jewels  ot 
her  crown  in  England,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  m  Japan. 
But  she  cannot  let  it  alone.  And  we  cannot  afford  not  to  read 
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the  experiences  of  the  past  into  the  appearances  of  the  present. 
Thank  God,  the  day  is  passed  when  religion  can  resort  to  the 
secular  arm  to  maintain  its  demands.  And  let  us  pray  God  that 
the  day  is  passed  when  such  demands  may  be  met  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  men.  But  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  “  riotous 
burnings  and  murders  of  the  know-nothing  period”  were  due  to 
the  violence  of  Protestant  denunciations.  They  were  due  to 
what  lay  behind  the  denunciations,  the  intrusions  and  interfer¬ 
ences  of  Rome  in  public  and  civil  affairs.  It  is  very  easy  for 
Ahab  to  say  to  Elijah,  “  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  but 
the  truth  is  that  Rome  was  the  troubler  then,  and  will  be  now, 
unless  all  temptation  to  this  kind  of  thing  is  positively  removed. 
Let  me  quote  again  the  wise  language  of  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

“We  regard  this  whole  agitatiou,  therefore,  as  unwise.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  lived  together  in  peace  and  mutual  respect,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  have  met  on  the  neutral  ground  of  the  free  public  school,  with  the  inev¬ 
itable  result  of  knitting  them  in  the  bond  of  a  common  patriotism  for  forty 
years  past.  To  array  them  now  against  each  other  will  be  a  lamentable 
thing.  We  want  no  more  fuel  provided  for  a  second  know-nothing  con¬ 
flagration.  Let  the  public  schools  alone.  Leave  private  schools  of  every 
sort  and  name  to  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  let  us  have  peace.” 

Such  woids  give  one  almost  the  hope  that  there  is  power  in 
the  appeal,  to  remind  Rome  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
her  legitimate  sphere.  Even  if  that  may  not  be,  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  heeded,  which  the  present  opportunity  makes  to  all 
intelligent,  non-Roman  citizens,  to  arrest  the  movement  at  the 
start,  and  to  put  up  now  a  barrier  which  shall  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  at  any  future  time.  Take  away  the  possibility,  and  the 
attempt  will  not  be  made.  Once  let  it  be  seen  and  known  that 
the  enormous  majority  of  American  citizens,  willing  to  respect 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  protect  her  in  her  rights,  will 
not  tolerate  any  ecclesiastical  interference,  foreign  or  domestic, 
with  our  established  system  of  education,  or  with  our  national  and 
political  affairs,  and  the  agitation  will  stop.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  this,  is  neither  by  interviews,  nor  violent  controversy,  nor  by 
the  defeat  of  the  movement  in  a  single  year  ;  but  by  submitting 
as  a  test  question  to  the  people  of  America,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ;  and,  this  year,  by  submitting  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  this  State,  an  amendment  to  our  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  State  patronage  or 
public  money  in  the  interests  of  any  religious  body  at  all. 

Wm.  Ceos  well  Doaste. 
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The  feasts  and  banquets  of  former  days  are,  mercifully  for  us 
in  these  later  times,  relegated  to  public  occasions  only,  and  are 
regarded  as  a  doubtful  pleasure  by  those  who  are  obliged  to  par¬ 
take  of  them.  Hospitality,  which  used  to  be  dispensed  whole¬ 
sale,  is  now  spread  over  a  larger  and  wider  area  ;  but  dinner  has 
become  the  distinctive  repast  of  England,  and  the  giving  of  din¬ 
ner  is  the  way  in  which  English  people  best  like  to  entertain  and 
show  hospitality  to  their  friends.  In  other  countries  hospitality 
is  dispensed  in  other  ways,  though,  indeed,  among  certain  classes 
in  society  abroad  dinner  is  as  important  an  event  as  with  us.  In 
England  both  the  size  of  our  houses  and  our  daily  occupations 
prevent  those  who  live  in  towns  from  receiving  strangers  as  their 
guests.  Our  English  country  life  represents  among  our  people 
that  particular  form  of  hospitality,  but  in  London  we  are  driven 
perforce  to  confine  our  hospitality  to  the  dinnei-hour,  and  it  is 
at  an  English  dinner-table  that  we  exhibit  one  of  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  aspects  of  English  life.  There  is  no  prettier  sight,  none  more 
characteristic  of  the  ease  and  luxury  in  which  we  live,  than  a 
large,  well-arranged  dinner-table  in  London ;  and  this  is  not  in  any 
way  the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  for  nowadays,  when  the  decoration 
of  rooms  is  not  expensive,  when  flowers  are  fairly  cheap,  and  when 
the  taste  of  Englishwomen  has  so  much  improved,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  hostess  to  make  her  entertainment  as  pretty  as  she 
can  desire.  The  clean  white  cloth,  the  sparkling  glass,  the 
shaded  light,  the  smell  of  the  fresh  flowers,  and  the  well-dressed 
women  surrounding  the  table  form  a  brilliant  centre  to  the 
finely  decorated  dining-rooms  of  most  of  the  houses  m  London. 

Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  dinner  of  to-day  to 
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that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  change  is  in  every  way  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  long  table,  covered  with  empty  silver  entree  dishes, 
on  each  of  which  in  due  time  eight,  or  ten,  or  more  entrees  and 
joints,  according  to  the  number  of  guests,  were  deposited,  to  be 
solemnly  taken  round  in  turn,  is  the  part  most' vividly  impressed 
on  one’s  memory.  One  had  always  the  most  profound  pitv  for 
the  host  and  hostess,  who  were  obliged  to  carve  the  joint  at  their 
respective  ends  of  the  table,  the  duty  in  the  hostess’  case  gener¬ 
ally  falling  to  the  unhappy  man  who  took  her  in  to  dinner,  and 
who  consequently  got  no  dinner  himself.  The  cooking  was 
heavy  and  coarse  and  the  food  most  substantial ;  for  quantity, 
not  quality,  was  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  repast.  The 
art  of  carving  was  a  necessary  accomplishment,  and  it  was  won¬ 
derful  to  see  the  dexterity  and  neatness  with  which  a  good  carver 
could  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  large  party  from  a  very  ordinary 
sized  joint.  As  dinner  was  served  upon  the  table,  artistic  cooks 
had  great  opportunity  to  devise  pretty  looking  dishes,  and  there 
was  always  plenty  of  scope  for  their  talents  in  the  endless  array 
of  puddings,  jellies,  etc.,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  feast. 
To  families  who  were  possessed  of  fine  plate,  a  dinner-table  in 
those  days  was  a  magnificent  sight,  covered  as  it  was  with  all  the 
treasures  of  the  family  plate-chest,  and  the  heavy  cut-glass  was 
also  in  its  way  an  embellishment.  In  houses  where  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plate,  it  is  even  now  always  used  for  decorating  the 
table.  Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  or  brilliant  than  the°  dis¬ 
play  of  silver  and  gold  at  Windsor  at  state  dinners,  when  the 
Queen’s  plate,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  exhibited. 

The  custom  of  removing  the  tablecloth  after  dinner  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  dessert  on  the  plain  mahogany  table  has  also  passed 
away,  and  m  many  ways  one  regrets  it.  Nothing  looked  prettier 
than  the  brown  mahogany  table,  burnished  almost  to  the  brilliancy 
of  a  looking-glass,  covered  with  large  silver  dishes  of  fruit,  and 
silver  candelabra,  with  its  fringe  of  bright  color  from  the  dresses 
of  the  women  sitting  around  it.  The  modern  fashion  of  covering 
the  table  with  flowers  has  made  the  retention  of  this  custom  im¬ 
possible,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  now  except  in  houses  where  an  old 
mahogany  table  is  still  looked  on  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  ancient 


In  former  days  the  real  business  of  the  evening  only  began 
with  the  removal  of  the  cloth  and  the  retirement  of  the  ladies,  for 
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not  until  then  did  the  men  of  the  party  really  devote  themselves 
to  what  was  considered  the  important  part  of  the  evening’s 
amusement.  It  was  when  the  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  for  the  long,  dreary  time  before  the  men  appeared,  that  the 
host  produced  the  treasures  of  his  cellar  for  his  guests,  and  that 
they  in  return  gave  up  a  large  portion  of  the  evening  to  their  con¬ 
sumption.  In  fact,  dinner  was  an  occasion  in  which  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  having  a  “  heavy  drink.” 
The  wines  drunk  were  of  a  much  heavier  kind  than  now,  and 
much  more  was  drunk  after  dinner.  Champagne,  sherry,  claret, 
and  burgundy  were  drunk  during  the  meal,  the  two  latter, 
as  well  as  port,  during  dessert.  There  was  no  smoking  after 
dinner,  for  cigarettes  were  unknown,  and  so,  facing  a  phalanx 
of  bottles  in  silver  stands,  the  men  drank  on  steadily 
during  the  evening.  How  well  one  remembers  the  long¬ 
time  after  dinner,  when  all  the  jokes  and  scandal  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  in  sheer  desperation  a  “  little  music”  was 
proposed  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  warbling  sounds  might  tempt 
the  faithless  revellers  away.  For  the  moment  the  heavy  wines  of 
those  days  are  no  longer  drunk.  Champagne  is  the  fashionable 
wine,  and  it  is  drunk  almost  universally  during  and  after  dinner. 
The  possessors  of  fine  cellars  may  grumble,  as  they  do,  at  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  to-day,  but  after  a  cigarette  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne,  every  one  wants  to  get  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
many  are  the  complaints  one  hears  of  the  bottles  of  claret  opened 
after  dinner  and  left  untouched. 

The  serious,  dull,  heavy,  and  expensive  dinner,  had  its 
doom  sealed  when  the  custom  of  serving  dinner  d  la  Russe 
came  into  vogue.  The  conservatism  of  English  society  would  have 
struggled  much  longer  against  the  innovation  but  for  the  fact 
that  its  adoption  reduced  the  expense  of  entertaining  enormously. 
Instead  of  heavy  joints,  endless  entrees  and  puddings,  a  dinner 
could  consist  of  as  little  or  as  much  as  the  hostess  felt  inclined 
to  give.  The  trouble  of  carving  was  obviated,  and  in  all  ways 
the  fashion  was  a  distinct  improvement.  For  some  years  old- 
fashioned  people  struggled  against  it,  and  even  now  there  are 
perhaps  one  or  two  houses  where  the  host  still  clings  to  his  old 
prejudices,  but  the  instances  are  so  few  one  can  hardly  name 
them.  With  the  introduction  of  dinners  d  la  Russe  the  whole 
condition  of  cooking  changed,  and  the  lighter  but  richer  cuisine 
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of  the  French  was  adopted.  The  time  of  transition  was  a  terrible 
one  to  those  who  remember  it,  for  the  English  cooking  of  some 
thirty  years  ago  was  very  bad,  as  English  cooks  were  not  artistes, 
and  for  one  good  dinner  there  were  hundreds  of  very  bad  ones. 

But  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  period  of  transition  is  passed 
and  that  English  people  have  realized  that  good  plain  cooking  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  an  ambitious  bad  French  cuisine,  and 
that  a  good  plain  dinner  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The 
National  School  of  Cookery  at  South  Kensington  has  done  much 
towards  improving  the  English  cuisine,  and  though  it  is 
vastly  worse  and  more  extravagant  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  it  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  it  was.  There  is  great  room  yet 
for  improvement,  for  our  dinners  are  still  much  too  long  and  we 
give  too  much  to  eat.  Persons  dining  alone  would  never  dream  of 
consuming  the  amount  of  food  they  eat  every  time  they  dine  out, 
and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  any  one  should  eat  more 
in  company  than  when  alone.  Some  attempts  are  being  made  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  food  and  the  time  taken  to  consume  it, 
and  dining,  as  we  do  now,  at  half-past  eight  must  doubtless  help 
to  shorten  it ;  otherwise  a  dinner  would  last  well  on  into  the  night. 

No  dinner  should  consist  of  more  than  eight  dishes,  viz., 
soup,  fish,  entree,  joint,  game,  sweet,  hor-d’ceuvre,  and  perhaps 
an  ice,  but  each  dish  should  be  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
no  dinner  should  last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
if  properly  served.  Instead  of  this,  dinners  are  constantly 
two  hours  long,  and  we  double  the  quantity  of  food  I  men¬ 
tion.  .  Can  anything  be  more  wearisome,  tiring  to  the 
digestion,  and  wearing  to  one’s  self  and  one’s  neighbors  than  two 
ours’  conversation  with  no  chance  to  escape,  without  even  the 
privilege,  if  one  is  bored,  of  being  silent  ?  Even  the  greatest 
wit,  the  most  brilliant  raconteur,  becomes  monotonous  after  such 
a  trial  Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  and  more  wearisome  than 
a  ong  heavy  repast,  which  is  served  with  great  ostentation,  and 
w  lere  le  guests  are  made  to  feel  that  their  dutv  is  to  direct  time 
and  energy  to  the  sole  task  of  getting  through  and  tasting  each 
dish  chat  is  brought  to  thorn. 

There  are  some  houses,  indeed,  where  the  dinner  is  so  pro¬ 
verbially  good  that  to  expect  to  be  amused  and  also  well  fed  is  to 
be  gmlty  of  real  ingratitude;  while  in  others,  though  gastronomi- 
cally  one  does  not  fare  as  well,  one  is  better  entertained.  Such 
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dinners  as  the  latter  are  becoming  more  exceptional,  for  the  aver¬ 
age  cooking  in  England  has  so  much  improved  one  rarely  runs 
the  risk  of  being  poisoned,  and  the  great  mixture  of  society  pre¬ 
vents  one  from  being  insufferably  dull. 

A  really  pleasant  dinner-party  ought  never  to  be  a  very  large 
one,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  London  society  almost  en¬ 
tirely  precludes  people  who  entertain  a  great  deal  from  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  a  small  one.  The  golden  rule  of  hospitality  should 
be  always  to  return  the  civility  of  others,  and  one  should  not  dine 
at  the  house  of  any  person  whom  one  does  not  intend  to  invite  in 
return.  However  strictly  people  may  adhere  to  this  rule,  the  size 
of  society  makes  dinners,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  large,  and  the  number  of  guests  is  generally  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  the  dining-room.  The  traditionally  ideal  dinner, 
which  ought  to  consist  of  eight  or  ten  people,  well  known  to  one 
another,  and  all  good  talkers,  at  a  round  table,  so  that  the  con¬ 
versation  may  be  general,  has  become  a  dream  of  the  past  ;  and 
in  its  place  we  have  the  large  dinner  of  to-day,  at  which  general 
conversation  is  out  of  the  question,  and  where  one  is  limited  to 
the  society  of  one’s  next-door  neighbors. 

Sometimes  where  there  is  space,  two  tables  are  an  ingenious 
way  of  dividing  guests,  and  of  diminishing  the  sense  of  oppression 
which  a  very  larg  dinner  always  gives.  But  we  have  not  adopted 
the  plan  with  any  great  alacrity  in  England,  from  the  strong  ob¬ 
jection  any  social  change  always  encounters  at  its  initiation  in  this 
most  conservative  country.  Many  people  object  to  it  from  an 
idea  that  the  company  at  the  other  table  is  more  amusing  than  at 
theirs,  and  others  object  when  the  tables  are  multiplied 
(as  they  sometimes  are)  indefinitely,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  like  a  restaurant.  It  is,  however,  in  many  respects  a 
better  way  than  arranging  the  dinner  at  the  laige  ordi¬ 
nary  dinner.table,  where  anything  like  general  conversa¬ 
tion  is  out  of  the  question.  Conversation  can  be  more  01 
less  general  at  a  table  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  guests  ;  be¬ 
sides  this  is  a  less  formal  mode  of  entertainment.  The  great 
length  of  dinners  in  London,  and  their  lateness,  have  been  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  late  hour  at  which  after-dinner  society  be¬ 
gins,  for  no  one  goes  to  a  ball  before  midnight,  and  the  evening 
has  to  be  killed  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  thus  dinners  grow 
later  every  year.  Now  a  quarter  past  eight  is  the  usual  invitation. 
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and  half  past  eight  or  a  quarter  to  nine  is  not  too  liberal  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  invitation. 

The  composition  of  a  dinner  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters;  and  on  that  much  of  its  success  must  depend.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  mistake  to  compose  a  dinner  entirely  of  brilliant  people  by 
that  I  mean  intellectually  brilliant.  They  are  generally  envious, 
cutical  of  one  another,  and  for  these  reasons  none  of  them  is  seen 
at  his  best.  One  generally  finds  the  pleasantest  dinners  are 

those  composed  of  average  people,  for  though  a  brilliant  galaxy 

of  guests  gives  a  dinner  a  certain  distinction,  it  is  just  as  likely 
as  not  to  be  a  dull  one.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  din¬ 
ner  composed  of  people  each  of  whom  was  distinguished  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  A  prime  minister,  two  cabinet  ministers,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  a 
brilliant  scientific  man,  a  great  journalist,  a  distinguished  law- 
yei,  added  to  several  agreeable  and  pretty  women,  made  up  a  din¬ 
ner  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  promise  a  rare  feast  of  intel¬ 
lectual  delight,  but  which  one  of  the  guests  declared  was  the 
dullest  dinner  he  had  ever  sat  down  to.  If  such  were  always  the 
case,  one  would  despair  of  the  arrangement  of  any  dinner,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  conviction  is  often  forced  on  one  that  a  judicious  mixture 
o  ordinary  and  brilliant  people  affords  on  the  whole  the  best 
chance  of  giving  a  pleasant  and  successful  one.  Among  a 
arge  number  of  guests  a  very  brilliant  talker  is  thrown  away,  for  it 
is  only  at  a  small  table  when  all  the  guests  can  hear  and  see  and,  if 
required  add  their  quota  to  the  general  flow  of  conversation  that 
that  such  a  person  adds  to  the  general  enjoyment,  though  it 
should  not  also,  be  forgotten  that  very  often  such  a  guest  fright- 
ens  others  less  brilliant  than  himself,  absorbing  all  the  attention 
and  stifling  the  efforts  of  his  companions.  What  is  required 
at  dmner  is  that  every  one  should  be  quick  and  sufficiently  well 
educated  to  keep  up  the  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  small  talk 
and  that  no  one  should  be  so  much  more  brilliant  and  egotistical 
as  to  swamp  every  other  person’s  individuality. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  majority  of  men  what  they  consider  the 
dullest  kind  of  dinners,  they  would  certainly  say  those  where  there 
are  no  women;  and  women  would  naturally  express  the  same  opin- 
on  as  legal ds  dinners  only  of  their  own  sex.  The  former  is  of 
course  common  enough,  as  business  and  professional  men  give 
such  dinners,  and  there  are  many  occasions  when  they  are  un- 
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avoidable.  Women's  dinners  are  not  customary  yet,  nor  indeed 
have  they  been  much  tried  in  England.  Now  and  then  some 
venturesome  women  have  attempted  to  gather  together  a  few 
enterprising  sisters,  and  have  banished  the  male  element,  and 
despite  of  the  chaff  and  ridicule  of  the  “  lords  of  the  creation,” 
these  are  pleasant  enough.  With  higher  education  and  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  conversation,  the  society  of  intelligent 
women  in  England  is  sufficiently  enjoyable  without  the  presence 
of  men,  though  I  know  that  this  is  an  opinion  in  which  there  is 
no  general  concurrence.  We  have  been  brought  up  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  no  form  of  entertainment  is  complete  without  men, 
and  as  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  arrangement,  the  care  bestowed  on 
it,  and  the  improvement  of  cooking  have  all  grown  out  of  that 
feeling,  it  requires  courage  not  only  to  say  this,  but  to  believe  it. 

Girls  are  much  more  generally  invited  to  dinners  now  than 
formerly,  and  they  enjoy  it  enormously,  but  that,  again,  is 
the  result  of  the  great  changes  that  have  come  over  the  in¬ 
tellectual  position  and  interest  of  women  in  England.  Thirty 
years  ago  few  girls  would  have  chosen  a  dinner  in  preference  to 
a  ball;  now  there  are  hundreds  who  would  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  their  choice,  for  the  range  of  thought  and  conversa¬ 
tion  is  so  wide,  the  subjects  of  discussion  so  varied,  that  a  well- 
educated  girl  is  well  able  to  hold  her  own  and  take  a  part  in  the 
discussion  of  almost  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  The  presence  of 
pretty  girls  enlivens  and  brightens  up  a  dinner-table,  and  no  man, 
however  great  and  clever,  need  fear  being  bored  by  having  only  a 
girl  to  be  his  neighbor  at  a  dinner-table. 

The  old  saying  as  regards  giving  dinners  in  London,  “  Cutlet 
for  cutlet,”  has  fortunately  long  ceased  to  be  true  ;  no  one  is  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner  only  because  a  dinner  is  expected  in  return.  People 
are  invited  for  every  reason  but  that,  and  it  is  in  the  mixture  and 
variety  we  meet  at  a  dinner-table  that  the  secret  of  its  success 
rests.  This  gives  it  piquancy  ;  and  interests  and  even  animosities, 
political  differences,  and  social  bitterness  disappear  under  the 
soothing  influence  of  “  Creme  de  volatile,  woodcock,  Pommery, 
and  cigarettes”  and  the  society  of  pleasant  and  pretty  women. 
It  is  idle  to  disguise  that,  of  all  social  influences,  none .  is 
more  potent  than  the  dinner-table.  Every  hostess  will  necessarily 
be  careful  not  to  invite  impossible  combinations ;  but  in 
England,  most  people,  however  divergent  their  opinions  or 
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occupations,  forget  them  all  under  the  softened  light  and  sooth¬ 
ing  surroundings  of  an  agreeable  dinner-party.  The  story  of  how 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  rare  tact, 
decided  to  waive  all  regulations  about  evening  dress,  and  invited 
the  advanced  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  abjured  general 
society  to  dine  with  him  at  his  official  residence,  is  so  well 
known  that  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  alluding  to  it.  One 
has  heard  over  and  over  again  how  they  met,  and  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  a  good  dinner,  wine,  and  graceful 
hospitality,  the  conflicting  elements  were  brought  together  and 
they  passed  an  evening  as  unique  as  it  was  hilarious.  Dinner  is 
the  great  levelling  institution  of  society.  A  party  or  a  ball  is  an 
entertainment  people  are  pleased  at  being  invited  to  ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  brings  classes  together,  nothing  levels  distinctions,  nothing 
gives  satisfaction,  so  much  as  dining  at  the  same  table.  Hospital¬ 
ity  is  dispensed  widely  and  lavishly  enough  in  England,  and  the 
houses  of  the  rich  are  open  to  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  crowds  ; 
but  such  society  is  outside  and  apart  from  that  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  people  one  asks  to  dinner,  and  a  dinner  invitation  is 
a  sign  that  a  recruit  has  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  society 
which  only  bestows  that  recognition  on  a  favored  few.  As  I  said 
before,  the  excellence  of  the  cuisine  is  a  point  not  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  ;  but  given  that  the  food  is  well  cooked,  people  never  think 
of  it  in  comparison  to  the  society  they  meet.  The  saying  “  I  do  not 
know  what  the  dinner  was  like  ;  I  only  know  I  enjoyed  the  even¬ 
ing  very  much  "  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  success  of  a  host  or 
hostess  in  amusing  friends. 

The  best  test  of  popularity  is  the  number  of  invitations  to 
dinner  which  people  receive,  and  as,  owing  to  the  increasing  size 
of  society,  dinners  are  exceeding  in  number  every  other  form  of 
invitation,  popular  people  need  rarely,  if  ever,  dine  at  home;  and 
their  going  out  is  simply  limited  to  their  powers  of  endurance  and 
digestion.  It  must  be  this  cause  which  has  made  it  the  fashion 
to  give  very  long  invitations  to  dinner;  five  or  six  weeks  is  not 
unusual  in  the  season,  and  three  weeks  or  a  month  is  the  usual 
time.  Some  people  are  unprocurable  except  at  such  a  distance  of 
time. .  To  the  entertainer  it  does  not  practically  matter  on  what 
day  his  dinner  is  given,  but  the  length  of  invitation  often  makes 
a  refusal  impossible;  and  cruel  fate,  which  so  loves  to  play  mis¬ 
chievous  tricks  with  us  often  sends  another,  if  not  more  than  one. 
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pleasant  invitation  for  a  date  to  which  we  are  bound.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  except  for  a  royal  command,  to  throw  over  a  dinner  in¬ 
vitation  ;  it  is  the  one  social  sin  which  we  in  England,  who  are 
indulgent  enough  in  other  respects,  resent  very  keenly . .  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Saturdays  are  the  days  in  London  on  which  dinners  are 
most  frequent,  as  they  are  the  only  evenings  on  which  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  sit,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
member  of  the  government  to  dine  on  any  other  evening  during 
the  session.  On  these  evenings,  therefore,  the  preponderance,  of 
guests  is  political.  One  of  the  few  indications  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Sunday  observance  in  England  still  shows  itself  m  the 
fact  that  few  dinners  are  given  on  Sunday.  The  religious  feeling 
against  them  still  remains,  and  among  business  men,  lawyers,  and 
such  like  the  idea  that  Sunday  should  be  indeed  a  day  of  rest  is 
still  very  strong,  while  among  servants  there  is  a  great  dislike  to 

Sunday  festivities.  _  .  ^  . , 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  society  m  England  it  would 

be  impossible  for  any  kind  of  intimacy  or  friendship  to  grow  up 
in  the  huge  crowds  where  movement  and  conversation  become 
daily  more  difficult,  and  therefore  dinner  has  become  and  will 
continue  to  become  a  more  important  and  more  frequent  event  m 
onmn.1  life.  It  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  getting  people 


mg  is  more  - —  j. 

either  frame  of  mind  makes  or  mars  her  party. 
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BY  THE  HOE".  JAMES  H.  ECKELS,  COMPTROLLER  OF 


It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  undertake  either  a  scien¬ 
tific  discussion  of  the  so-called  “  currency  problem  ”  or  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  historical  research  into  the  currency  conditions  of  either 
our  own  or  other  countries.  The  object  sought  is  to  state  as 
briefly  as  possible  certain  propositions  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
at  least  worthy  of  passing  consideration  and  which  now  seem  per¬ 
tinent.  1 

Following  in  the  wake  of  every  period  of  financial  distress, 
business  depression,  and  money  famine  there  is  always  the  currency 
agitator,  who  sees  in  the  operation  of  existing  currency  laws  the 
source  of  all  this  embarrassment,  and  in  their  entire  abolishment 
or  complete  change  the  only  remedy  for  past  misfortunes  and  safe 
guarantee  against  future  disaster.  The  present  time  is  no  excep¬ 
tion,  and  once  more  he  is  abroad  in  the  land,  with  the  same  zeal 
and  pertinacity,  preaching  the  same  old  doctrines  which  in  their 
day  served  the  advocate  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  greenbacks  and 
the  fiatist,  and  are  now  taught  by  the  Farmers’- Alliance  adherent 
many  of  the  proponents  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  not  a  few  of  their  aiders  and  abettors. 
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“  If  there  were  a  writer  on  currency  possessing  some  of  the  humor  and 
learning  of  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  he  could  easily  produce  a  budget 
of  currency  paradoses  more  than  rivalling  De  Morgan’s  circle-squaring  par¬ 
adoxes.  There  are  men  who  spend  their  time  and  fortunes  in  endeavoring 
to  convince  a  dull  world  that  poverty  can  be  abolished  by  the  issue  of 
printed  bits  of  paper.  I  know  one  gentleman  who  holds  that  exchequer 
bills  are  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  humanity.  Other  philanthropists 
wish  to  make  us  all  rich  by  coining  the  national  debt,  or  coining  everything. 
Another  class  of  persons  have  long  been  indignant  that,  in  this  age  of  free 
trade,  the  mint  price  of  gold  should  still  remain  arbitrarily  fixed  by  statute. 
A  member  of  Parliament  lately  discovered  a  new  grievance,  and  made  his 
reputation  by  agitating  against  the  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  coinage 
of  silver  at  the  mint.  No  wonder  so  many  people  are  paupers  when  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  when  the  amount  merely  of 
the  rates  and  taxes  paid  in  a  year  exceeds  the  whole  sum  of  money  circulat¬ 
ing  in  the  kingdom.” 

How  familiar  all  these  personages  are  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  American  finance!  From  the  time  that  John  Winthrop, 
the  younger,  first  suggested  the  use  of  paper  money  in  this 
country  to  the  very  present,  they  have  gone  up  and  down  the 
land  teaching  and  preaching  the  healing  efficacy  of  great  issues  of 
currency,  until  we  wonder,  not  at  the  disaster  wrought  by  them, 
but  that  the  devastation  has  not  been  more  widespread.  Fortu¬ 
nately  in  these  latter  days  the  good  sense  of  our  people  has  de¬ 
feated  many  of  the  schemes  of  those  who,  by  the  necromancy  of 
finance,  would  wipe  out  all  indebtedness,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  make  riches  abound  to  all.  But  here  and  there  has  crept 
into  our  monetary  system  some  trace  of  their  doctrines,  though 
so  strong  in  the  past  has  been  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  when 
once  aroused  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  commenting  upon  it,  said: 

“  It  has  been  shown  by  many  examples  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
United  States  that  an  agitation  for  something  wrong  and  mischievous  may 
go  on  for  a  certain  length  of  time  without  visibly  stirring  up  the  good- 
sense  and  honesty  of  the  country  to  resist  it,  but  that,  when  the  agitation 
attains  a  sufficient  height  to  begin  to  be  dangerous,  a  mass  of  opinion, 
which  ordinarily  remains  quiescent,  forces  itself  into  activity,  puts  down 
the  wrong  thing,  and  peremptorily  demands  the  right  thing  instead.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  mass  of  wholesome  opinion  may  always  exist  and  pre- 
vail.” 

Never  was  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  English  economist  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Act.  But  all  this  agitation  which  ulti¬ 
mately  results  in  accomplishing  the  right  thing  (always,  however, 
after  much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  wrong)  is  inimical  to 
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continued  prosperity  and  ought  in  the  largest  measure  possible 
to  be  avoided.  It  cannot  be  done  away  with  entirely,  for  as  long 
as  governments  exist  monetary  agitations  will  go  on,  but  the 
harm  done  may  be  minimized  by  pursuing  a  course  of  conduct 
which  will  make  it  a  difficult  thing  to  enlist  any  considerable 
body  of  men  in  behalf  of  either  visionary  or  dishonest  schemes. 

The  question  to  which  the  friends  of  a  sound  money  system 
should  now  address  themselves  is  not  how  to  temporarily  defeat 
the  desires  of  the  Populists,  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  of 
silver,  of  government  warehouses,  and  kindred  plans,  but  how  to 
permanently  insure  the  country  against  the  dangers  which  would 
flow  from  the  crystallizing  into  law  of  their  monetary  and  finan¬ 
cial  sophisms.  Such  result  cannot  be  brought  about  by  either 
scoffing  at  their  leaders  or  scouting  that  which  they  propose. 
Neither  will  it  do  to  underestimate  the  sources  of  strength  of 
those  who  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Populist  and 
free-coinage  parties.  So  long  as  they  have  the  enthusiasm,  which 
springs  from  the  belief  of  lessening  the  woes  of  the  debt-burdened 
classes,  to  urge  them  to  effort,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  tim¬ 
orous  and  compromising  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  oppose  them, 
they  will  continue  an  active  force  in  monetary  agitation  and  an 
uncertain  element  in  American  politics,  and,  as  such,  warrant 
recognition  and  intelligent  opposition. 

These  people  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  empty  promises,  blinded 
by  flattery,  nor  soothed  into  silence  by  splendid  phraseology. 
They  can  be  eliminated  permanently  as  a  factor  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  but  one  way,  and  that  lies  in  so  educating  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  sound  monetary  principles  that  the  fallacies  of  their  teach¬ 
ings  may  be  “known  and  read  of  all  men/’  As  long  as  terms 
of  compromise  are  offered,  they  will  increase  in  strength  ;  as  long 
as  they  are  not  beaten  squarely  upon  the  issues  for  which  they 
stand,  they  will  cling  to  the  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

That  which  now  is  most  needed  is  a  campaign  of  education  on 
monetary  and  financial  questions.  The  education  to  be  given 
ought  to  be  systematic  and  thorough.  It  ought  not  to  embrace 
either  abstruse  theories  or  illusive  deductions.  The  freer  it  is  of 
technicalities,  the  more  complete  will  it  be  and  the  results  ac¬ 
complished  more  certain.  It  should  be  rid  of  all  ambiguity  and 
devoid  of  that  enigmatical  mystery  which  so  long  has  cloaked  the 
utterances  of  many  of  our  skilled  practical  financiers  only  to  create 
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“  confusion  worse  confounded  ”  in  the  minds  of  the  public  on 
the  operation  of  finance  and  the  workings  of  our  currency  sys¬ 
tem.  There  is  much  of  truth  in  the  statement  of  Professor  Bon- 
amy  Price  that : 

“  No  science  has  suffered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of  practical  and  em¬ 
pirical  men  as  political  economy.  They  have  at  all  times  propounded  and 
acted  on  doctrines  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  The  more  directly  engaged 
in  business  was  the  speaker,  the  more  complicated,  the  more  artificial,  the 
more  mysterious  have  been  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of 
wealth.” 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  all  this  involves  interminable 
work,  inexhaustible  patience  and  great  personal  or  political  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  that  so  long  as  a  strong  public  opinion  ultimately  inter¬ 
venes  to  prevent  the  full  fruition  of  the  threatened  disaster,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  while  to  anticipate  by  the  use  of  a  preventive. 
Unquestionably  it  necessitates  work,  requires  patience  and  in 
some  instances  personal  sacrifice,  possibly  the  temporary  laying 
aside  of  political  ambitions;  but  the  element  most  essential  in  such 
a  campaign  is  the  courage  of  conviction,  strong  enough  to  un¬ 
equivocally  assert  itself  upon  monetary  subjects  and  to  couple 
with  it  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sound  princi¬ 
ples  and  honest  purpose.  The  gravest  mistake  of  the  professional 
politician  and  the  cause  of  his  most  unexpected  reverses  rests  in 
his  underestimating  the  intelligence  of  the  general  people  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal  and  the  influence  of  principles,  if  boldly  and 
intelligently  announced,  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Mr.  Tilden — who,  in  point  of  acute 
statesmanship  and  sagacious  political  leadership,  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  American  politics,  and  who,  as  a  finan¬ 
cier,  is  to  be  ranked  with  Gallatin— that  the  important  thing  in  a 
contest  for  political  supremacy  is  to  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  that  which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.  Upon  a  notable  occasion,  in  receiving  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  a  body  of  you  tig  men  upon  his  elevation  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  State  of  Yew  York,  he  said : 

“  We  have  to  meet  these  political  and  social  problems.  We  have  to 
meet  them  with  intelligence  and  courage  and,  above  all,  with  trust  in  the 
masses  of  our  people.  I  have  been  one  of  those  who,  amid  periods  preg¬ 
nant  with  despondency,  still  retained  that  trust  in  the  body  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  which  I  began  life.  I  did  not  incline  to  censure  those  who 
sometimes  felt  despondent ;  but  I  myself  never  lost  courage,  never  lost  my 
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belief  that  the  element  of  human  society  which  seeks  for  what  is  good  is 
more  powerful,  if  we  will  but  trust  in  it,  than  all  those  selfish  combinations 
that  would  obtain  advantage  over  the  masses  of  the  people.” 

If,  in  the  campaign  of  financial  education  such  as  has  been 
indicated,  the  same  appreciation  of  the  intelligent  action  of  a 
rightly  informed  public  enters,  a  successful  outcome  is  assured. 

In  laying  down  the  lines  upon  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  on, 
but  two  ideas  should  be  given  commanding  prominence,  for  when 
once  the  public  have  fully  grasped  their  import,  the  problem  will 
be  solved  and  the  victory  won  : 

First.  The  American  people  must  know  that  the  essential  re¬ 
quisite  of  our  currency  is  not  volume,  but  soundness;  and 

Second.  They  must  cease  looking  to  Congress  in  every  season 
of  financial  distress  for  relief,  but  instead  become  more  self-reliant, 
more  self-lielpful,  and  learn  to  employ  to  a  greater  extent  the 
means  locally  at  hand. 

A  careful  study  of  the  monetary  history  of  recent  years,  both 
in  proposed  and  enacted  legislation,  reveals  the  dominant  idea 
to  have  been  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  ;  and  so 
strenuously  have  the  advocates  of  a  great  volume  of  circulating 
medium  urged  the  matter  that  a  distinguished  writer  upon  economic 
subjects  propounds  the  query  : 

“Has  there  been  a  year  since  1868  when  the  industrial  interests  of  this 
country  have  not  perceptibly  flinched  before  the  threat  of  inflation?  Has 
Congress,  since  the  volume  of  money  became  apolitical  issue,  ever  opened 
in  December  without  an  evident  dread  on  che  part  of  the  mercantile  and 

manufacturing  community  lest  unwise  and  fanatical  legislation  should  fol¬ 
low?” 

To  such  lengths  has  this  view  been  pushed  that  the  soundness 
of  our  money,  its  absolute  stability,  its  intrinsic  or  representative 
value,  its  ability  to  pass  current  without  question  in  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  its  entrenchment  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  have  been  by  many  considered  scarcely  of  even  secondary 
importance.  There  never  was  a  more  fallacious  doctrine  taught 
than  that  the  prosperity  of  a  people  depends  upon,  or  is  gained  by, 
the  great  volume  of  its  currency,  irrespective  of  other  conditions. 

It  is  the  echo  of  the  long-since  exploded  theory  that  only  money 
is  wealth,  and  the  greater  the  volume  of  it  the  richer  the  people. 

It  reigned  supreme  in  France  in  the  days  of  John  Law  and 
his  “  Mississippi  Fiver  Bubble  ”  scheme,  and  again  when  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  seventy-five  years  later  issued  mil- 
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lions  upon  millions  of  assignats  and  mandats.  The  early  history 
of  the  Colonies  of  New  England,  with  the  issues  of  the  Land 
Bank  of  Massachusetts  and  those  of  the  Paper  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  instruction  to  all  who  cling  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  prime  necessity  of  great  volume,  while  much 
knowledge  can  be  gained  from  contemplating  the  issues  of  the 
United  Colonies  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  still 
later  by  the  banks  of  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West  prior  to 
the  civil  war.  And  still  more  instructive  is  the  experience  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  giving  way  to  such  theory,  the  resultant 
effect  of  which  is  a  nation  of  bankrupts.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
our  currency,  but  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  it,  which  are  most 
deserving  of  attention  and  which  most  affect  the  national  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  American  people.  If  every  dollar  which  we  circulate 
is  worth  a  dollar  at  home  or  abroad,  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
an  insufficient  quantity.  If  it  is  not,  enlarging  the  volume  but 
insures  a  wider  sweep  of  financial  ruin. 

No  matter  how  great  or  how  small  the  volume,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  sections  of  the  country  where,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  money  famine  will  prevail.  Legislation  is  powerless  to 
remedy  this  or  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
realized  the  sooner  will  the  people  of  these  sections  set  about  to 
create  conditions  which  will  bring  to  them  at  any  and  all  seasons 
of  the  year  such  amounts  of  money  as  will  best  meet  their  needs. 
“The  want  of  money,”  as  it  is  called,  says  Gallatin,  “is  the 
want  of  exchangeable  or  salable  property  or  commodities  and 
the  want  of  credit.  The  man  who  says  that  he  wants  money 
could  at  all  times  obtain  it  if  he  had  either  credit  or  salable  com¬ 
modities.”  It  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  that  it  is  want  of  credit 
on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  and  not  a  want  of  currency  in  the 
country,  which  causes  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  do  that  through 
legislative  enactment  which  only  can  be  accomplished  through 
individual  or  local  exertion. 

The  same  amount  of  energy  and  industry  which  is  .  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  great  boon  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  communities  by  great  issues  of  currency,  directed 
toward  convincing  the  people  that  they  can  do  more  through 
employing  means  which  they  already  have  at  hand,  if  properly 
understood,  to  relieve  themselves  from  embarrassment  than  Con¬ 
gress  possibly  can  do  for  them,  would  accomplish  more  substantial 
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benefit.  Currency  becomes  efficient  to  tbe  extent  that  it  passes 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand  and  to  the  extent  it  discharges  the 
largest  number  of  different  obligations.  With  better  banking 
facilities  the  country  over,  better  supported  and  more  largely 
patronized,  the  complaint  now  so  frequently  heard  of  the 
scarcity  of  currency  would  no  longer  be  made,  the  use  of  it 
greatly  economized,  and  its  efficiency  enhanced.  To  do  all  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  banks  of  issue,  but  well-conducted 
banks  of  deposit  and  discount,  for  through  the  general  utilizing 
of  the  instrumentalities  afforded  by  them— ■“  bills,  checks,  and 
other  machinery  will  perform,”  as  Professor  Bonamy  Price  says, 
“  all  the  additional  work.”  He  further  adds  : 

11  The  quantity  of  notes  or  coin  in  circulation  is  related  solely  to  those 
particular  payments  in  which  these  tools  are  used;  and  the  number  of 
transactions  employing  these  tools  is  more  of  a  habit  than  anything  else. 
Ready-money  payments  would  multiply  their  use ;  an  extension  of  bank¬ 
ing  would  diminish  it.” 

It  is  from  this  source  that  avoidance  of  periods  of  money 
scarcity  must  largely  come,  and  not  from  continual  increase  in 
currency  issues.  The  success  of  the  Scotch  bank  system  in  meet¬ 
ing  at  all  times  the  needs  of  the  Scotch  people  has  arisen  more 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  Scotch  of  even 
the  most  moderate  means  to  lodge  their  money  with  the  banks 
than  from  the  volume  or  the  manner  of  issuing  it.  They  thus 
make  every  dollar  an  efficient  agency  in  supporting  the  larger 
volume  of  transactions  which  are  carried  on  through  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  credit.  In  this  country,  while  the  aggregate 
number  of  persons  who  thus  patronize  the  banks  of  the  country 
seems  large,  the  actual  number  in  each  community  is  compara¬ 
tively  small,  and,  in  consequence,  much  of  the  actual  money  of 
the  country  fails  to  perform  the  beneficial  service  which  it  would 
if  once  directed  into  proper  channels. 

When  the  American  people  call  into  use,  to  the  extent  that 
the  best  business  methods  reqnire,  the  aid  which  good  banks  can 
afford.  Congress  will  be  relieved  from  the  recurring  importunity 
to  increase  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  irrespective  of 
its  stability,  the  cry  for  more  money  will  cease,  each  community 
will,  in  the  greatest  measure,  contribute  to  relieving  its  own  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  the  financial  vagaries  of  inflationists  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  to  plague  our  world  of  business  and  of  politics. 

James  H.  Eckels. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

BY  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT. 


The  question  of  Hawaii  is  fast  reaching  the  condition  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  problem.  Every  day  that  passes  by  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  facts  and  of  applying  the  law. 
It  is  dim,  vague,  and  shadowy  in  its  outline,  uncertain  in  much 
of  its  evidence,  complicated  with  partisan  prepossessions 
and  moulded  to  fit  partisan  opinions.  The  testimony  has 
become  so  voluminous  and  confused  as  to  discourage^  study 
and  repel  curiosity,  so  that  the  average  citizen  is  disposed 
to  vote  the  whole  business  a  bore  and  to  mourn  the  day 
when  the  United  States  soldiers  first  put  their  foot  upon  Hawaiian 
soil.  Whatever  may  be  the  sentimental  preference  of  our  people 
for  a  republican  form  of  government,  most  of  them  are  dis¬ 
posed.  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort,  even  if  Hawaii  should  be 
deprived  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  democratic  rule. 
But  then  the  question  will  not  be  put  down  without  a 
struggle,  for  it  involves  us,  our  interests,  and  our  honor.  Study 
it  we  must,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  readers  of  the  Review  to 
have  a  brief  statement  of  the  controversy  made  for  them.  Theie 
is,  we  need  not  say,  a  serious  question  of  international  law  in¬ 
volved.  That  question,  like  every  other,  has  two  sides,  the  right 
side  and  the  wrong  side.  Let  us  try  to  have  it  settled  right. 

The  Hawaiian  difficulty,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  inheritance. 
The  present  administration  did  not  originate  it  and  has  thus  far 
done  nothing  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  the  legacy,  unless,  indeed, 
its  very  wise  course  in  refusing  to  jump  into  the  perils  and 
absurdity  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States 
be  considered  such  an  aggravation.  Nor  has  the  administration 
established  or  sought  to  establish  any  new  and  startling  theory  of 
international  law.  It  has  labored  to  assert,  at  the  outset,  the 
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wise  and  wholesome  principles  which  it  has  been  onr  policy  as  a 
government  to  observe  from  the  beginning  ;  the  only  principles 
which  will  permit  us  to  escape  the  perils  of  international 
collision  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  due  protection  to  our 
citizens  whenever  and  wherever  that  protection  may  be  needed. 

Secretary  Gresham’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Blount  when  the 
latter  started  upon  his  mission  to  Honolulu  defined  the  position  of 
the  administration  in  apt  and  concise  language  : 


“  Historical  precedents  and  the  general  course  of  the  United  States  au¬ 
thorize  the  employment  of  its  armed  force  in  foreign  territory  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  and  for  the  repression 
of  lawless  and  tumultuous  acts  threatening  them;  and  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  to  that  end  upon  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  both 
necessary  and  proper,  subject  always  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion 
in  their  application. 


“  In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  your  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  Hawiian  waters,  should  be  and  is  lim¬ 
ited  in  the  use  of  physical  force  to  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  while  abstaining  from  any 
mannerof  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  islands,  you  should 
indicate  your  willingness  to  intervene  with  your  friendly  offices  in  tne 
interests  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  troubles  within  the  limits  of  sound 
discretion. 

“  Should  it  be  necessary  to  land  an  armed  force  upon  the  Hawaiian  ter¬ 
ritory  on  occasions  of  popular  disturbance,  when  the  local  authority  may 
be  unable  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  life  and  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  the  assent  of  such  authority  should  first  be  obtained  if 
it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  involved.” 


The  position  here  taken  is  important  in  a  double  aspect  : 
Fiist,  because  it  clearly  states  the  views  of  our  government  as  to 
its  right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another  people,  next,  be¬ 
cause  the  rules  here  laid  down  may  serve  as  a  test  when  we  under¬ 
take  to  decide  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  late  administration  has 
violated  rules  of  international  obligation,  as  that  obligation  is 
viewed  by  the  executive  power  now  in  office.  It  is  plain  that  if 
Minister  Stevens  did  nothing  more  and  nothing  else  than  Secre 
tary  Gresham  authorized  Mr.  Blount  to  do,  any  criticism  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Minister  Stevens  is  ill-timed  and  unfounded 
It  is  claimed,  however,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  is  adduced  to 
prove,  that  Minister  Stevens  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  simple 
and  obvious  duties  thus  conceded  to  be  properly  within  his  sphere 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  used  his  great  power  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  to  precipitate  the  downfall 
of  the  existing  government.  It  is  insisted  that,  without 
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the  aid  which  he  afforded  to  the  insurgents,  the  revolution  could 
never  have  succeeded,  nay,  would  not  have  been  attempted  ;  that 
the  bayonets  of  the  United  States  soldiers  virtually  terrified  the 
Queen  into  submission  and  compelled  her  to  resign.  If  these 
charges  are  made  out,  the  result  would  seem  to  be  plain,  viz.  : 
That  an  injustice  having  been  done  by  the  abuse  of  our  represen¬ 
tative’s  authority,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  redress  the  wrong  done.  As  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  restore  the  status  quo,  justice  and  self-respect  concur  to 
make  an  attempt,  at  least,  at  restitution. 

It  is  plain,  at  the  outset,  that  whatever  Minister  Stevens  may 
have  intended,  thought,  or  designed,  the  promoters  of  the  insur¬ 
rection,  when  they  appealed  to  him  for  aid  and  comfort,  were  not 
limited  in  their  action  by  the  lines  set  out  in  Secretary  Gresham’s 
subsequent  instructions  to  Mr.  Blount.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  the  United  States  Government  was  only  bound  to  protect  its 
own  citizens,  nor  did  they  believe  that  their  appeal,  to  be  effectual, 
must  be  based  upon  some  threatened  or  actual  injury  to  American 
interests.  It  is  obvious  that  they  called  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States  very  much  as  the  bemired  traveller  called  upon 
Hercules  to  extract  his  cart  from  an  impassable  road.  They  knew 
the  physical  power  of  our  nation,  and  could  well  imagine  that  the 
moral  force  of  our  flag,  backed  up  even  by  an  insignificant  num¬ 
ber  of  bayonets,  would  be  omnipotent  in  the  destruction  or  the 
creation  of  a  government  at  Honolulu.  And,  therefore,  when  they 
wrote  under  date  of  January  16,  1893,  to  Minister  Stevens, 
they  respectfully  reported  that  the  Queen  was  misbehaving  her¬ 
self,  that  the  public  safety  was  menaced,  that  lives  and  property 
were  imperilled  on  these  grounds  they  appealed  to  the  United 
States  forces  and  to  him  for  assistance.  A  pettifogging  lawyer 
would  have  been  disposed  to  interpose  a  demurrer,  as  there 
certainly  were  not  facts  enough  on  their  own  showing  to  justify 
the  forcible  interference  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
pretence  that  the  property  of  our  citizens  was  imperilled  or  their 
lives  endangered  ;  nor  did  it  appear  that  the  petitioners  weie 
Americans ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  signers  were  not. 

But  the  embryonic  insurrectionists  went  on  to  state  their 
grievance,  viz.:  That  the  Queen,  “with  the  aid  of  armed  foice 
and  with  threats  of  violence  and  bloodshed  from  those  with  whom 
she  was  acting,”  attempted  to  proclaim  a  new  constitution ;  and 
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while  prevented,  for  the  time,  from  accomplishing  her  object, 
“  declared  publicly  that  she  would  only  defer  her  action!  ”  This 
conduct  and  action,  it  was  insisted,  had  created  general  alarm 
and  terror,  and  the  signers  who  had  constituted  themselves  into 
a  Citizens’  Committee  of  Safety,  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  protect  themselves  without  aid  \  they,  thei'efore,  prayed  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  forces.  Any  one  disposed 
to  criticism  would  naturally  suggest  that  if  the  Queen  had  only 
attempted  to  proclaim  a  new  constitution,  but  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  accomplishing  her  object,  there  was  no  real  ground 
foi  the  interference  of  the  United  States  forces  or  of  any  one 
else.  A  public  declaration  that  she  would  defer  her  action,  so 
far  from  inviting  forcible  interference,  should  rather  have  been 
consideied  a  reason  for  leaving  her  some  room  for  penitence,  with 
the  hope  that  her  action  would  be  “deferred”  indefinitely. 
Besides,  how  do  we  know  that  the  new  constitution  was  worse 
than  the  one  under  which  the  inhabitants  were  living  and  that 
great  wrongs  would  be  done  to  our  minister’s  proteges  ? 

It  is  certain  that  this  request  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
reached  the  American  minister.  It  is  certain  that  the  troops  were 
landed,  and  it  is  equally  sure  that  the  Queen  yielded  up  her  au¬ 
thority,  protesting  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  she  yielded 
only  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose 
Minister,  Mr.  Stevens,  she  said,  had  “caused  United 
States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu,  and  declared  that 
he  would  support  the  said  provisional  government.”  It  is 
stated,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Stevens,  that  he  only  consented 
to  administer  forcible  remedies  for  the  constitutional  ailments  of 
the  Hawaiians  after  the  government  de  facto  had  been  established. 
It  requires  some  effort  to  consider  this  seriously  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  m  the  case.  But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  dates. 

I  he  call  on  the  American  Minister  was  made  on  January  16, 
1893.  On  the  17th— that  is,  the  next  day— the  insurrectionists 
had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  fully  established  and  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  recognition  as  a  provisional  government !  «  About  4  to 
5  p.  m.  of  this  date— am  not  certain  of  the  precise  time—  ”  says 
Mr.  Stevens  under  date  of  January  17,  1893,  “  I  addressed  a 
short  note  to  Hon.  Samuel  Parker,  Hon.  William  H.  Cornwell 
Hon.  John  P.  Colburn,  and  Hon.  A.  P.  Peterson,  no  longer  re¬ 
garding  them  as  ministers,  informing  them  that  I  had  recognized 
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the  provisional  government.”  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  at  some 
time  before  4  o’clock,  on  the  17th  of  January,  Mr.  Stevens  had, 
of  his  own  motion,  dismissed  Messrs.  Parker  and  others  from 
their  office  and  notified  them  that  he  had  recognized  the  provi¬ 
sional  government.  And  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable, 
and,  indeed,  renders  the  prompt  success  of  the  insurgents  inex¬ 
plicable,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  themselves  had  declared  in 
their  letter  that  they  ivere  unable  to  protect  themselves  without 
aid,  and  for  that  reason  prayed  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  forces.  The  exercise  of  common  reasoning  powers  and  the 
injection  of  common-sense  into  discussion  are  not  inhibited,  even 
where  grave  diplomatic  questions  -are  concerned.  Is  it 
probable — we  might  almost  ask.  Is  it  possible? — -that  these 
men,  knowing  their  own  inability  to  protect  themselves 
without  aid  and  looking  for  protection  only  to  the  United  States 
forces,  could  have  succeeded  in  subverting  the  government  in 
these  few  hours  unless  they  had,  at  least,  the  assurance  of  aid 
and  encouragement  from  Mr.  Stevens  ?  That  the  action  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  or  at  least  his  purpose,  was  well  known  at  an  early  hour 
on  January  17th  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  the  Queen’s  abdica¬ 
tion  was  made  on  the  same  day,  January  17,  1893,  and  that  in 
the  instrument  of  resignation  she  recites  that  Mr.  Stevens  had 
already  caused  United  States  troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu 
and  declared  that  he  would  support  the  said  provisional  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Carter,  who  visited  the  United  States  soon 
after  the  revolution,  in  the  interests  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  is  very  wroth  at  Her  Majesty  for  this  ill-timed  proclama¬ 
tion.  Evidently,  in  his  mind,  it  would  have  been  more  decorous 
for  her  to  wait  until  all  these  minor  matters  had  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  provisional  government. 
He  says  that  the  Queen’s  protest  wasa  “quibbling  trick,”  which  now 
makes  clear  to  many  of  us  what  we  then  considered  her  “  cowardly 
surrender.”  Independently  of  the  fact  that  this  sentence  is  unin¬ 
telligible,  for  a  “  quibbling  trick”  is  not  apt  to  “  make  clear  a 
cowardlv  surrender,”  it  does  seem  unfair  to  her  to  use  these  hard 
words  where  her  conduct  was  so  obviously  proper  and  natural. 
But  he  pours  out  a  good  deal  more  strong  language  upon  her  un¬ 
protected  head  and  upon  those  who  ventured  to  stand  by  her  and 
to  aid  and  abet  her  in  her  disaster.  They  were  “tricksters,”  they 
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incorporated  “  a  wanton  lie/’  but  “  that  lie  did  not  act  as  an  es¬ 
toppel,”  and  he  winds  up  with  the  pregnant  information  to  the 
secretary  that  “  national  affairs  are  not  controlled  as  litigations 
in  courts  of  law.”  Unfortunately,  this  is  true.  National  affairs 
are  not  always  controlled  by  sound  rules  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
The  weak  are  not  always  protected  ;  the  strong  are  not  always 
forbearing  and  prudent.  Judgment  does  not  always  follow 
justice.  Mr.  Carter  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  able  and  intelligent 
man,  whose  character,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  unimpeached  and 
unimpeachable,  but  his  defence  of  Mr.  Steven's  and  the  insur¬ 
rectionists  would  have  been  quite  as  strong  if  he  had  said  less 
about  the  tricksters  and  their  wanton  lies,  and  had  more  clearly 
demonstrated  “the  mighty  truth  that  inspired  the  course”  of  the 
insurrectionists. 

One  of  the  points  most  hotly  contended  for  by  the  defenders 
of  Mr.  Stevens  is  that  he  only  gave  his  recognition  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  as  the  de  facto  government  of  the  islands, 
after  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  taken  possession  of  the 
government  buildings,  archives,  and  treasury,  and  after  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  had  been  installed  at  the  heads  of  these 
respective  departments.  Possibly  this  may  be  true,  although 
very  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  offered.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Stevens  may  have  actually  deferred  recognition  of  the 
provisional  government  until  such  occupation  of  the  public 
buildings,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only,  or  indeed 
the  important,  question  in  the  case.  If  by  his  action  he 
coerced  the  feeble  administration  of  the  Queen  to  yield  up 
its  power  and  to  succumb  before  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  then  to  argue  that  he  should  escape  criticism  because 
of  this  delay  is  simply  pettifogging.  The  expression  mav  be 
harsh,  but  it  is  the  only  proper  one.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  had  arranged  the  matters  with  the  insurrectionists  ;  that 
he  had  given  them  his  promise  ;  that  the  soldiers  had  been 
landed ;  that  the  moral  forces  at  his  command  were  used  and  the 
physical  forces  held  ready  for  action,  and  when,  under  these  com¬ 
bined  influences,  the  government  resigned,  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  formally  to  recognize  an  administration  of  his  own 
creation.  But  even  this  attempt  at  palliation  is  disposed  of  by 
Judge  Dole,  a  gentleman  in  whom  Mr.  Stevens  places  the  highest 
confidence  and  whose  veracity  he  must  be  the  last  man  in  the 
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world  to  impeach.  Judge  Dole  writes  on  January  17,  1893,  the 
very  day  on  which  Mr.  Stevens  had  refused  any  longer  to  regard 
Messrs.  Parker  and  others  as  ministers,  and  says  : 

“  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  valued  communication  of  this  day 
recognizing  the  Hawaiian  provisional  government ,  and  express  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  same.  We  have  conferred  with  the  ministers  of  the  late 
government,  and  have  made  demand  upon  the  marshal  to  surrender  the 
station-house.  We  are  not  actually  yet  in  possession  of  the  station-house  ; 
but  as  night  is  approaching ,  and  our  forces  may  be  insufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  order,  we  request  the  immediate  support  of  the  United  States  forces," 
etc. 

We  must  leave  this  highly  respectable  man,  Judge  Dole,  to  rec¬ 
oncile  his  statement  with  Mr.  Stevens'  declaration.  If  Judge  Dole 
was  telling  the  truth,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  dissemble  or  disregard  it,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
station-house  at  the  time  when  he  teas  thanking  Mr.  Stevens  for 
his  recognition  of  the  'provisional  government.  Until  these  two 
gentlemen  have  settled  this  question,  it  must  be  assumed,  with 
all  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  that  Mr.  Stevens 
had  actually,  as  he  certainly  had  in  intent,  promoted,  encouraged, 
aided,  and  abetted  the  insurrection. 

The  downfall  of  the  monarchy  may  or  may  not  be  a  desirable 
event ;  the  Queen  may  or  may  not  be  what  her  enemies  charge ; 
Judge  Dole  and  his  associates  may  absorb  in  themselves  all  the 
cardinal  and  other  virtues,  but  it  is  difficult  for  an  impartial  man 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  whatever  good,  whatever  credit,  and 
whatever  praise  may  attach  to  the  downfall  of  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani  belongs  mainly  to  Mr.  Stevens.  Judge  Dole  and  other 
excellent  gentlemen  may  have  a  just  claim  to  a  small  part  of  the 
success,  but  the  chief  actor  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Stevens. 
Truly  he  did  it;  and  if  it  be  part  of  the  occupation  of  United 
States  envoys  to  act  the  part  of  international  Don  Quixotes,  to 
use  their  office  and  their  power  to  subvert  governments  that  do 
not  suit  their  tastes,  and  to  arrange  new  establishments  more  to 
their  own  liking,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
In  the  mean  while  his  zealous  efforts  have  made  it  imperative  upon 
our  people  to  decide  how  far  they  will  ratify  his  acts,  thereby 
establishing  precedents  which  are  very  sure,  if  followed,  to  relieve 
our  international  relations  from  the  reproach  of  being  tame  or 
monotonous. 


F.  R.  Coudert. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  MODERN  BIBLICAL 

CRITICISM. 

BT  THE  REV.  CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS,  D.  D. 


The  Sunday-school  is  a  modern  institution,  springing'  up  as 
one  of  the  fruits  of  that  revival  of  religion  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  which  is  called  Methodism.  The  origin  of  the  modern 
Sunday-school  is  generally  found  in  the  efforts  of  Bobert  Raikes, 
at  Gloucester,  England,  in  1780.  Long  prior  to  this,  schools  of 
various  kinds  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  on  Sunday 
had  been  in  operation  in  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
and  especially  in  Milan,  where  the  pious  Archbishop  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  had  established  them  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  these  were  local  or  provisional  enterprises.  The 
effort  of  Raikes  was  the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  movement. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Eichhorn,  the  father  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  Holy  Scripture,  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  1780.  The  work  of  Eich¬ 
horn  was  also  preceded  by  the  preparatory  labors  of  Herder, 
Astruc,  Lowth,  Simon,  and  other  investigators.  These  two  great 
movements  of  our  age,  the  practical  movement  of  the  Sunday- 
school  and  the  scholarly  movement  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  very  same  year,  the  one  in  the  heart  of  England, 
the  other  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  have  pursued  each  its  inde¬ 
pendent  course,  each  thriving  chiefly  in  the  land  of  its  birth  ;  but 
now  at  last  the  two  movements  have  come  together,  and  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  burning  question.  What  shall  be  the  relation  between  them  ? 

The  Sunday-school  has  as  its  aim  to  give  religious  instruction 
primarily  in  Holy  Scripture ;  secondarily,  in  the  Catechisms  of 
the  Church.  The  primary  aim  of  the  Sunday-school  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Biblical  Criticism,  for  Biblical 
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Criticism  searches  Holy  Scripture  in  order  to  test  its  truths  and 
facts,  to  verify  them,  and  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the 
theories  which  have  been  formulated  about  them.  Biblical  Criti¬ 
cism  brings  the  student  near  to  the  original  Bible,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  more  real,  more  vivid,  more  lively,  and  so  more  impressive 
and  attractive.  These  are  the  very  qualities  of  the  Bible  which 
enable  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to  understand  it,  and  which 
impart  to  him  the  ability  to  teach  it  to  his  scholars.  The  har¬ 
monious  combination  of  these  two  great  enterprises  of  our  century 
will  accomplish  an  enormous  gain  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

For  nearly  eighteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  marched 
through  history  winning  its  greatest  triumphs  without  the  help 
of  the  Sunday-school.  It  accomplished  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  by  catechetical  schools  of 
various  kinds  conducted  by  pastors  and  their  helpers.  These 
catechetical  schools  date  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  they  were  involved  in  the  Christian  sacraments  of  Holy 
Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  training  necessary  for 
participation  in  them.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  sects  in  Great  Britain  and  America  and  the  immense 
numbers  of  children  who  were  brought  up  by  their  parents  with¬ 
out  baptism  and  entirely  apart  from  churchly  influences  that 
made  the  Sunday-school  a  necessity.  The  need  of  the  Sunday- 
school  has  not  been  so  great  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
few  if  any  dissenting  sects  and  where  all  the  children  are  baptized 
and  are  expected  at  the  proper  time  to  undergo  the  training 
necessary  for  confirmation. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Sunday-school  is  also  involved  in  the 
question  of  religious  education  in  the  Common  School.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  most  countries,  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  the  national  schools,  or  in  parochial  schools.  Under 
these  circumstances  Sunday-schools  have  little  place.  Butin  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  religious  instruction  is  banished 
from  the  common  schools,  where  else  shall  the  religious  instruc- 
ti  on  be  imparted  to  the  children  who  attend  the  common  schools 
unless  iu  the  Sunday-school  ? 

The  American  Sunday-school  has,  in  most  cases,  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  the  problems  of  religious  instruction  that  are  involved 
[1]  in  the  daily  religious  instruction  of  parochial  schools  and  of 
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the  national  schools  of  Europe  ;  [2]  in  the  catechetical  training 
for  confirmation  ;  [3]  in  the  special  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
itself.  All  of  these  great  tasks  are  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
American  Sunday-school  in  the  limited  time  of  one  hour  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  American  Sunday-school  does  not  succeed  in  these 
tasks.  It  cannot.  Practically  it  limits  itself  in  most  cases  to  its 
own  special  work.  That  is  the  reason  why  wise  pastors  insist 
upon  having  catechetical  classes  of  their  own.  That  is  the  reason 
why  thinking  men  of  other  denominations  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  are  urging  that  in  some  way  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  in  common  schools. 

The  teachers  of  parochial  schools  and  of  national  schools  are 
well  trained.  They  are  required  to  undertake  special  preparatory 
studies,  and  to  sustain  examinations  which  will  qualify  them  and 
accredit  them  as  competent  teachers.  The  classes  in  preparation 
for  confirmation  are  ordinarily  conducted  by  thoroughly  educated 
pastors.  But  the  teachers  of  Sunday-schools  are  commonly  jaious 
young  people  who  have  had  little,  if  any,  training  in  the  art  of 
teaching  or  in  Biblical  study  or  in  the  doctrines  or  customs  of 
their  Church,  and  whose  qualifications  have  not  been  tested  by 
examinations.  The  actual  situation  is  that  for  five  days  of  the 
week  the  children  are  taught  by  experienced,  well-trained,  and 
approved  teachers  in  all  the  common  studies  of  our  schools  ;  but 
on  Sunday  they  are  taught  for  a  single  hour,  too  often  by  inex¬ 
perienced  and  untrained  teachers,  in  the  most  sacred  matters  of 
our  holy  religion.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  earnest 
Sunday-school  workers  to  give  teachers  the  preparation  which 
they  need  to  meet  their  classes  ;  but  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  enterprise  conducted  on  sound 
principles  of  education.  The  most  hopeful  movement  in  recent 
times  is  the  organization  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  Blakeslee  Graded  Lessons.  The  difficulty  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  most  of  the  lesson  helps,  which  have  been 
examined  by  the  writer,  contain  a  large  amount  of  crude,  undi¬ 
gested  material ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  statements  mingled 
without  discrimination  ;  tradititional  opinions,  speculative  apol¬ 
ogetics,  and  mere  guesses,  presented  as  if  they  were  the  truth  of 
God  ;  anything  and  everything  which  may  be  used  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  lesson,  with  iudifference  whether  it  corresponds  with 
truth  or  fact.  If  such  rubbish  is  to  be  taught  in  the  American 
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Sunday-school  the  word  of  God  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  will 
hardly  emerge  through  it. 

The  International  Lessons  for  1894,  used  in  the  most  of  the 
American  Sunday-schools,  cover  ground  which,  more  than  any 
other,  comes  into  relation  with  modern  Biblical  criticism.  The 
lessons  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are  in  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus;  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  in  the  Gospels. 
These  come  in  contact  with  the  Lower  Criticism,  the  Higher 
Criticism,  Historical  Criticism,  and  Biblical  Theology.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  any  except  teachers  in  the  more  elementary 
classes  can  avoid  these  departments  of  criticism.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  selection  of  lessons  was  wise  in  view  of  the  great 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  of  several  denominations  about 
Biblical  criticism.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attention  of  all 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  children  should  have  been  called  to 
these  questions  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  fields,  for  the  next 
six  months.  But  it  is  now  too  late  for  doubts  and  regrets.  The 
American  Sunday-school  is  now  obliged  to  face  the  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism. 

1.  Textual  criticism  has  to  determine,  by  the  study  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  versions,  citations,  and  the  laws  of  transmission,  what  was 
the  exact  original  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Sunday-school 
depends  upon  translations  from  the  original  text.  Which  trans¬ 
lation  shall  be  followed,  the  Common  Version  or  the  Revised 
Version?  or  shall  the  teacher  and  student  compare  the  two  and 
make  his  choice  between  them?  Shall  he  take  into  consideration 
the  readings  of  the  ancient  versions  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revised  Version  or  refuse  to  consider  them?  Shall  he  take 
account  of  the  readings  suggested  by  the  best  modern  critics  as 
carefully  collected  in  the  Variorum  Bible  ?  Just  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  or  scholar  deviates  in  any  respect  from  the  Common 
Version,  he,  to  the  extent  of  his  deviations,  enters  into  the  work  of 
Textual  Criticism.  If  he  is  not  content  to  rest  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version,  is  he  competent  to  decide  himself  between  the  two 
versions  without  evidence  ?  He  must,  therefore,  in  all  honesty,  go 
to  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version;  he  will  act  wisely  if  he  re¬ 
sort  to  the  Variorum  Bible,  where  the  names  of  the  principal 
authorities  are  given  for  every  variation,  and  there  is  room  for 
discrimination. 

2.  The  higher  criticism  has  to  determine  these  four  questions: 
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(a)  The  integrity;  (b)  the  authenticity;  (c)  the  literary  style;  and 
(d),  the  credibility  of  the  writing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
these  questions  can  be  avoided  in  the  study  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

(a)  Who  wrote  Genesis  and  Exodus?  This  question  will  be  asked 
in  the  American  Sunday-schools  this  coming  year  as  never  before. 
The  lesson  helps,  many  of  them,  state  the  traditional  opinion  that 
Moses  wrote  these  books,  without  modification.  Some  state  that 
Moses  used  older  documents  and  so  compiled  the  books.  But 
other  lesson  helps  recognize  that  Biblical  criticism  has  shown 
that  Moses  did  not  write  these  books  and  that  the  author  is  un¬ 
known.  The  teachers  and  scholars  will  often  be  perplexed 
by  this  difference  of  opinion.  When  they  turn  away  from  their 
lesson  helps  to  the  larger  works  upon  the  Bible,  they  will  see 
that  Biblical  critics  aie  practically  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
on  this  question.  It  matters  little  if  a  few  American  professors, 
in  theological  seminaries  renowned  for  their  extreme  conserva¬ 
tism,  hold  the  traditional  opinion,  when  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biblical  scholars  agree  with  all  the  professional  teachers  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  all  the  universities  of  Protestant  Europe 
that  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis  or  Exodus.  The  student  turns 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  to  the  new  edition  of  Smith's 
Biblical  Dictionary  and  to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sunday-schools 
and  to  the  Commentaries  and  critfcal  works  of  the  most  famous 
scholars  of  modern  Europe,  and  finds  them  all  agreeing  that 
Moses  did  not  write  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  If  the 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  content  to  state  the  facts,  that  the 
traditional  opinion  is  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch;  that  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  holds  that  he  did  not  write  these  books;  but  that 
the  question  is  unimportant  for  the  religious  lessons  of  these  books; 
he  may  reserve  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his  scholars  with  safety.’ 
Butif  he  undertakes  a  polemic  against  Modern  Criticism  in  thein- 
terests  of  the  traditional  theory,  and  makes  the  question  a  test  of 
orthodoxy,  the  divisions  and  heartburning  which  are  among  the 
ministers  will  arise  among  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
scholars;  and  if  he  should  pursue  the  unwise  course  commended 
by  some  ultra-conservative  teachers  and  maintain  that  if  Moses 
did  not  write  Genesis  it  cannot  be  inspired,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able  that  not  a  few  teachers  and  scholars  may  be  forced  into  a 
dilemma  and  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  inspiration  of  the  book. 
There  is  no  danger  of  this  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
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Biblical  criticism  is  known  and  valued.  The  peril  will  arise  in 
reactionary  schools  where  ultra-conservatism  prevails. 

(£)  The  Sunday-school  teacher  will  be  unable  to  avoid  the 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  question 
is  raised  in  many  of  the  lesson  helps.  It  matters  little  that  the  most 
of  them  raise  the  question  of  earlier  documents  in  order  to  deny 
them.  The  teachers  and  scholars  will  examine  into  this  matter 
for  themselves.  They  will  see  that  the  documentary  theory  is 
recognized  as  the  established  doctrine  of  criticism  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Sunday- 
Schools.  Some  of  them  will  look  at  the  documents  as  they  are 
separated  by  Driver,  Bacon,  Harper,  and  others,  and  they  will  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  International  Lessons  for  1894  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  with  the  analysis  of  Driver  in  view.  There 
are  three  documents  in  Genesis :  The  Epliraimitic  document  (P), 
written  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Samaria  ;  the  Judaic  docu¬ 
ment  (J),  written  in  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the 
later  priestly  document  (P).  We  give  in  parallel  columns  the 
selections  from  Genesis  and  the  corresponding  ones  from  the 
Gospels  in  order  to  show  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
compilers  of  these  lessons  have  selected  from  the  different 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
have  selected  from  the  four  Gospels. 


Gen.  I.  26-31, ;  II.  1-3.  P. 

“  III.  1-15  J. 

“  IV.  3-13  J. 

“  IX.  8-17  P. 

“  XII.  1-9  J  [except  4  b-5  P]. 

“  XVII.  1-9  P. 

“  XVIII.  22-33  J. 

“  XXII.  1-13  B. 

“  XXV.  27-34  J. 

“  XXVIII.  10-22  J  B  [mixed]. 

“  XXXII.  9-12,  24-30  J. 

“  XXXVII.  1-11  E  [except  1-2  a 
P  1 

“  XXXVII.  23-36  J  E  [mixed]. 

“  XLI.  38-48  E  [except  46  P]. 

“  XLV.  1-15  E. 

“  L.  14-26  E.  [except  14  J  ]. 


Luke  II.  1-16. 

Luke  II.  25-38. 

Matthew  II.  1-12. 
Matthew  II.  13-23. 

Luke  II.  40-52. 

Mark  1. 1-11. 

Matthew  IV.,  1-11. 
John  I.  35-49. 

John  II.  1-11. 

John  II.  13-25. 

Luke  IV.  16-30. 

Luke  V.  1-11. 

Mark  I.  21-34. 

Mark  II.  1-12. 

Mark  II.  23-28;  III.  1-5. 
Mark  III.  6-19. 


Only  two  of  these  passages  from  Genesis  contain  a  mixed 
text— XXVIII.  10-22  and  XXXVII.  23-36— where  J  and  E  are 
mingled.  In  XXXVII.  1-11,  L.  14-26,  the  opening  verses  came 
from  another  document.  But  these  were  used  because  necessary 
to  the  connection.  In  XII.  1-9  and  XLI.  38-48,  historic  inser- 
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tions  from  P  are  used  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  leave  them 
out.  I  he  lessons,  therefore,  give  specimens  from  the  documents 
fail ly  well  iu  accordance  with  Driver’s  Analysis.  From  Matthew 
three  passages  are  given;  from  the  priestly  document,  three; 
fiom  Mark  and  Luke,  five  passages  each  ;  from  J,  six  passages, 
and  fi  om  E,  five  passages  ;  from  J ohn,  three  passages ;  from  the 
mixed  text  of  J  E,  two  passages.  A  careful  reader  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  versions  will  note  differences  which  shine  through  these  vari¬ 
ous  documents,  and  these  differences  will  be  as  striking  in  the 
documents  of  Genesis  as  in  the  documents  of  the  Gospel. 

(c)  The  literary  style  of  the  story  of  Genesis  cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  ignored.  The  question  will  often  be  asked  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  whether  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  are  real  historical 
narratives  or  whether  they  contain  historic  facts  embellished  by 
legend,  myth,  or  tradition ;  whether  the  poetic  imagination  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  story  of  creation  and  of  paradise,  and 
of  the  antediluvians  and  patriarchs,  endeavoring  to  teach  the 
most  important  lessons  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of 
sin,  in  beautiful  pictures  which  are  easily  understood;  or  whether 
the  logical  faculty  gives  exact  reproductions  of  the  truths  and 
facts  imparted  by  divine  revelation  or  derived  from  human 
authorities.  The  question  will  also  be  raised  whether  the  authors 
use  the  style  of  historical  prose,  or  of  lyric,  epic,  or  didactic 
poetry.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer  any  of  these  questions  with 
sufficient  decision  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  mind  If 
however,  the  teacher  can  show  to  the  scholar  that  these  questions 
lave  only  to  do  with  the  literary  form  of  the  documents,  and  that 
the  religious  instruction  contained  in  them  is  independent  of  the 
l  erary  form  he  will  concentrate  attention  upon  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  these  early  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  derive  from 
them  the  lessons  which  the  Sunday-school  ought  chiefly  to  learn. 

(d)  Ihe  most  serious  question  the  Sunday-school  will 
mve  to  confront  is  the  question  of  credibility.  This 
question  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  other  questions 
winch  have  been  considered.  The  Sunday-school  teacher 
siould  be  careful  lest  he  risk  the  credibility  of  Genesis  with  the 
a  ser.ion  of  its  Mosaic  authorship.  He  should  teach  that  many 
of  the  best  modern  critics  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Genesis 
and  yet  maintain  its  credibility.  It  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
name  of  Moses  is  a  better  attestation  for  the  credibility  of  Gene- 
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sis  than  the  anonymous  writers  of  later  times  ;  for  the  final 
compiler  of  Genesis  used  three  great  original  documents  and 
compacted  them  together.  These  three  documents  are  tlnee 
independent  witnesses  who  themselves  used  older  documents  and 
sources  for  their  authority.  Marshall's  Lif e  of  Washington  is  by 
no  means  so  credible  an  authority  as  Bancroft  s  Histovy  of  the 
United  States ;  for  though  Marshall  is  much  nearer  to  the  events, 
he  had  not  such  extensive  sources  of  information  and  he  lacked 
the  critical  sagacity  and  historic  skill  of  Bancroft.  We  have 
evidence  that  Moses  was  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver,  but  what 
evidence  have  we  that  he  was  an  historian  ? 

The  question  of  credibility  depends  still  more  upon  the  literary 
form  of  the  narrative.  If  it  should  be  maintained  that  the  story 
of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  are  plain  historical  narratives,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  believe  that  God  created  the  woild  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  He  then  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  and  consecrated  it  to  be  the  Sabbath  of  rest  from  that  time 
onward;  and  that  an  animal  serpent  conversed  with  Eve  and 
seduced  her  to  eat  of  a  forbidden  fruit  and  so  introduced  sin  and 
death  into  the  world ;  then  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  many  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and  scholars  that  these 
narratives  are  altogether  credible.  If  it  should  be  said  that  there 
has  been  some  poetic  embellishment  of  these  stories ;  that  the 
days  are  periods  and  that  the  rest  of  God  from  further  creation 
in  the  seventh  period  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  the  weekly  sabbath  ;  that  the  serpent  was  really  an  evil  spirit, 
the  devil,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  fruit  of  the  tree  as  the 
disobedience  and  lack  of  faith  in  God  that  brought  sin  and  evil 
into  the  world  ;  then  the  narrative  becomes  more  credible  m 
some  respects  ;  but  at  the  expense  of  its  consistency  and  harmony. 
If  these  stories  are  regarded  as  works  of  the  imagination,  poetic 
in  structure  and  poetic  in  conception  ;  if  the  days  are  simply  the 
framework  to  set  forth  the  general  orderliness  and  progressiveness 
of  the  creation;  the  seventh  day  the  appended  conception  of  a 
later  prose  writer  using  the  poem  of  the  creation  as  the  basis  foi 
the  sabbath  of  the  priestly  law  ;  if  the  story  of  the  serpent  and 
the  tree  are  poetical  pictures  of  that  mysterious  event,  the  firs 
entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  ;  then  the  great  spiritual  lessons 
of  the  creation  and  the  original  sin  of  man  stand  out  in  attractive 
beauty  and  power  and  bear  witness  to  their  own  credibility.  It  is 
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really  immaterial  to  these  religious  lessons  how  far  the  poetical 
embellishment  of  the  stories  may  extend  or  how  far  it  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

3.  Historical  criticism  will  meet  the  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
his  study  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  The  lessons 
have  been  selected  apparently  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  avoid  as 
many  such  questions  as  possible.  This  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump  over  chapters  and  verses  in  their 
course  through  the  book  of  Genesis.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  avoid  taking  the  neglected  passages  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  lesson  on  the  creation  is  limited  to  the  crea¬ 


tion  of  man  and  the  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  and  thus  the 
most  of  the  questions  which  spring  up  in  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  in  connection  with  modern  science  are  avoided.  The 
story  of  the  deluge  is  passed  over.  The  only  reference  to  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  Covenant  with  Noah.  The  Dispersion  of  the 
Nations  is  omitted.  The  selections  from  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  are  those  which  come  least  into  contact  with  external 
history.  In  the  story  of  Joseph  the  one  document  E  is  closely  ad- 
heied  to,  and  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus  there  seems  to  be  a  careful 
avoidance  of  difficulties.  Nevertheless  historical  criticism  must 
be  faced  in  many  of  the  passages. 

(a)  The  story  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover  in  these  lessons 
is  taken  from  the  story  of  Pin  Ex.  XII.,  1-14.  But  the  par¬ 
allel  story  of  J  is  given  in  Ex.  XII.  21-27,  and  is  much  simpler  and 
more  primitive  in  conception.  It  seems  that  the  story  of  P 
has  mingled  with  its  narrative  the  more  complex  legislation  of 
later  times.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  law  codes 
where  there  are  five  different  laws  respecting  the  Passover  show¬ 
ing  development  through  the  different  codes  :  (1)  Ex.  XXIII.  18 
E.  (2)  Ex.  XXXIV.  25.  J.  (3)  Deut.  XVI.  2-7  D.  (4)  Num  IX 
12  P  a.  (5)  Num.  XXVIII.  16  P  b.  The  narrative  of  J  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  earlier  code  of  J,  the  narrative  of  P  with  the 
later  code  of  P. 

.  ^  The  story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  is  given 

m  Ex.  XIV.  19-29,  m  which  E  J  and  P  are  all  mingled  in 
the  compiled  narrative  of  the  final  editor.  The  Song  Ex  XV 
gives  another  poetic  version  of  the  story.  There  are  several  refer- 
ences  to  it  m  the  Psalter  and  in  the  Prophets.  A  comparison  of 
the  different  Hebrew  representations  gives  a  varied  and  complex 
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conception.  It  is  not  oui’  purpose  to  distinguish  here  between 
the  historical  nucleus  and  the  varied  poetical  embellishments  or 
to  urge  the  Sunday-school  teacher  and  scholar  to  undertake  this 
difficult  task.  There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking,  because  it  enables  the  scholar  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal  in  Biblical  history,  and  cautions  him  against 
the  besetting  sin  in  practical  interpretation  of  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  trivial  and  unimportant  accessories  to  the  neglect 
of  the  essential  features  of  the  narrative.  But  we  have  called  at¬ 
tention  to  this  lesson  because  it  conies  in  contact  with  historical 
geography.  The  lesson  omits  the  references  to  historic  places  in 
the  previous  context  and  limits  our  attention  to  the  scene  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Red  Sea  itself.  It  is  probable  that  its  northern  arm  in 
ancient  times  extended  farther  to  the  north  than  at  present,  and 
eminent  authorities  think  that  it  included  also  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
But  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  place  of  passage.  It  was  probably 
a  little  below  Suez,  but  several  other  places  are  contended  for  by 
scholars  who  are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

(c)  Egyptian  archaeology  sheds  light  upon  the  lesson.  Ex.  I. 
1-14,  with  reference  to  the  bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  through 
the  recent  investigation  of  the  buried  treasure  cities  upon  which 
the  Hebrews  labored.  But  the  lesson  carefully  avoids  raising  the 
difficult  historical  question  of  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
and  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  Teachers  and  scholars  may  make 
an  excursion  into  these  regions  of  historical  criticism,  but  they 
are  not  called  so  to  do,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to  adhere  to  the 
path  of  religious  instruction  which  has  been  marked  out  for  them. 

4.  The  International  Lessons  from  Genesis  raise  some  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  Theology.  These  lessons 
spring  out  of  the  passages  in  their  order.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  very  great  disproportion  in  the  importance  of  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  these  lessons.  A  glance  at  the  following  table 
will  suffice  : 


[1]  The  creation  of  man  and  the 
seventh  day’s  rest.  Gen.  I.  26- 
II.,  3. 

f21  The  original  sin  and  the  original 
promise.  Gen.  III.  1-15. 
r31  The  origin  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
fratricide.  IV.  3-13. 
f41  The  covenant  with  Noah.  IX., 
8-17. 

[5]  The  call  and  migration  of  Abram. 
XII.  1-9. 


[1]  Discord  in  Jacob’s  family. 
XXXVII.  1-11. 


[2]  Joseph  sold  into 

XXXVII.  23-36. 

[3]  Joseph  ruler  in  Egypt. 

38-48. 


Egypt. 

XLI. 


[4]  Joseph  forgiving  his  brethren. 
XLV.  1-15. 


[5]  Joseph’s  last  days.  L.  14-26. 
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Either  more  than  five  lessons  should  he  given  to  the  study  of 
the  first  group  of  topics,  or  five  lessons  are  too  many  for  the 
relative  importance  of  the  second  group.  It  may  be  that  this 
disproportion  inheres  in  any  use  of  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture 
itself.  If  this  be  so,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
textbooks  for  a  harmonious  and  well-proportioned  study  of 
Biblical  history  and  Biblical  doctrine.  But  this  difficulty  might 
have  been  overcome,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  a  larger  and  more 
detailed  study  of  the  twelve  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis.  This 
would  have  been  more  profitable  than  such  a  hasty  study  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  holy  religion.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
append  the  question  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  study  of  the  creation  of 
man.  There  is  peril  lest  the  more  practical  question  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  may  crowd  the  vastly  more  important  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  man.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  make  two 
lessons  out  of  the  second,  the  one  on  the  original  sin,  the  other 
on  the  protevangelium,  and  even  then  the  themes  would  be  too 
vast  for  one  hour  of  study. 

The  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  lesson  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  can  hardly  he  successfully  considered 
without  the  study  of  the  creative  acts  of  the  previous  days  of 
creation  ;  and  certainly  the  story  of  the  second  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  will  have  to  be  studied  likewise.  The  differences  are  here  on 
the  surface.  In  the  one  story  mankind  is  created  as  a  race,  male 
and  female,  on  the  sixth  day  before  the  seventh  day  of  rest 
dawns;  in  the  other  there  is  a  long  series  of  divine  and  human 
activities  separated  by  events  of  transcendent  importance,  before 
the  human  race  was  produced.  In  the  one  story  God  creates  by 
saying  as  a  sovereign  and  commander  ;  in  the  other  he  uses  his 
hands  and  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  as  a  workman  and  a  benefac- 
toi.  In  the  one  story  God  blesses  the  race  and  assigns  mankind 
his  dominion  and  destiny ;  in  the  other  God  trains  the  man,  the 
woman,  and  their  children  by  personal,  visible,  and  audible  pres¬ 
ence..  In  the  one  story  man  bears  the  image  of  God,  and  there- 
foie  is  sovereign  of  nature  ;  in  the  other,  man’s  body  is  made  of 
dust  and  his  spirit  of  the  breath  of  God  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
animals  were  made  in  the  same  way,  the  difference  first  appears  by 
experiment  when  no  helpmeet  is  found  for  the  man  from  among 
the  animals.  When  now  to  these  differences  is  added  different 
names  of  God,  different  terms  for  the  vegetation  and  the  animals. 
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and  even  for  the  two  sexes  of  mankind,  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  we  have  two  different  stories  and  two  different  conceptions 
and  representations  of  the  creation  of  our  race.  If  now  the 
teacher  can  grasp  the  significance  of  these  facts  and  apprehend 
that  the  mode  of  the  creation  of  man  is  of  small  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  creation  itself  ;  if  he  has  the  discernment  to  see 
that  the  mode  of  the  creation  was  not  revealed  to  man  by  God ; 
but  was  represented  by  different  poets  as  they  were  enabled  by  the 
divine  spirit  to  construct  it  by  the  use  of  their  imagination  and  that 
these  are  pictorial  representations  of  a  divine  act  which  could  not  be 
represented  or  described  in  its  mysterious  and  unknowable  reality, 
and  that  through  these  varied  poetic  embellishments  the  same 
essential  doctrine  shines;  then  the  religious  instruction,  that  man 
was  created  by  God  as  the  crown  of  nature,  as  the  ruler  of  nature, 
and  as  the  image  and  representative  of  God  in  person,  character, 
activity,  and  entire  life,  will  impress  itself  upon  the  schol¬ 
ars  and  teachers  with  freshness,  vividness,  and  redemptive 
power.  If  modern  science  can  give  us  a  better  description  of  the 
creation  of  man  than  the  Hebrew  poets,  what  matters  it?  They 
cannot  give  us  any  truer  doctrine  of  the  creation  or  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God  and  to  nature  than  that  given  us  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  If  any  one  insists  upon  the  mode  of 
creation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  will  come  in  conflict 
with  the  mode  of  creation  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
either  of  them  will  bring  him  in  conflict  with  the  sure  results  of 
modern  science.  And  if  he  insists  upon  the  literal  verbal  represent¬ 
ations  what  can  he  do  with  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  such  as 
Psalms  XXXIII.  and  CIV.,  which  give  still  other  varying  pictures 
of  the  creation,  and  with  Proverbs  VIII.,  Job  XXXVIII.,  Amos 
IX.,  Isaiah  XL.  ?  If  he  insists  upon  it  that  the  body  of  man  was 
formed  by  God  and  his  spirit  inbreathed,  how  will  he  meet  the 
objection  from  Zechariah  XII.  1  where  it  is  said  that  Yahweh 
“forme tli  the  spirit  of  man  within  him”;  and  from  Psalm 
XXXIII.  6,  where  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  made  “by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth”;  and  from  Psalm  VIII.  3,  where  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  God’s  fingers  ;  and  from  Ps.  XIX.  1,  where  “the  firm¬ 
ament  sheweth  his  handiwork”?  There  are  those  who  think  that 
they  can  build  a  doctrine  of  creation  out  of  a  prosaic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  They  can  do  it  only  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  images  under 
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which  the  creation  of  man  and  nature  is  taught,  in  many  different 
passages  of  Scripture.  There  is  only  one  way  to  reach  a  sound 
and  reliable  doctrine,  and  that  is  to  seek  for  the  essential  instruc¬ 
tion  which  underlies  all  these  itnages,  and  beware  lest  we  become 
absorbed  in  the  coloring  and  traceries  of  any  one  of  them.  This 
one  example  must  suffice  to  show  the  vast  importance  of  Biblical 
theology  to  the  Sunday-school. 

Modern  Biblical  criticism  thus  has  a  double  work.  It  removes 
an  immense  amount  of  crude,  indefinite,  erroneous  and  false 
material  which  has  commonly  been  brought  into  the  Sunday- 
school  to  illustrate  everything  but  the  lesson  and  to  dull  its 
points.  It  presents  a  solid  basis  of  truth  and  fact  upon  which  re¬ 
ligious  lessons  may  be  built  that  will  be  firm,  reliable,  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Those  who  teach  without  taking  account  of  modern  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  teach  a  mass  of  material  which  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
learned  in  a  few  years  to  the  accompaniment  of  sad  and  bitter  ex 
peiiences.  Such  teachers  will  have  no  thanks  from  their  pupils 
— will  have  no  reward  for  their  services.  The  rewards  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  with  the  faithful  teachers  who  teach  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  who  search  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures  ;  who  in  these 
days  of  battle  between  tradition  and  criticism  calmly  watch  the 
issues,  and,  if  they  cannot  decide  between  them,  limit  themselves 
to  those  matters  about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  In  those  they 
find  the  religious  instruction  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  and  which  lies  safely  enshrined  back  of  all  human 
controversies,  indestructible  and  eternal  in  its  quickening  truths 
and  facts. 


0.  A.  Briggs. 


IS  THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  FAST  CRUISERS  OVER¬ 
ESTIMATED  1 

BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  DANIEL  AMMEN,  U.  S.  N. 


Years  ago,  when  the  building  of  fast  cruisers  was  begun  by 
us,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made  a  comparison  of  the  de¬ 
struction  effected  by  the  Confederate  cruisers  in  our  civil  war 
with  what  might  obtain  through  our  superior  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  should  we  have  a  war  with  a  commercial  power.  Let  us  see 
how  far  a  comparison  will  hold  good  : 

The  Confederate  cruisers  were  wooden  vessels  of  some  twelve 
hundred  tons  displacement,  and  had  sail  power  through  which 
they  could  make  long  voyages  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  without  the 
use  of  coal.  In  crossing  calm  belts,  near  the  equator  or  else¬ 
where,  a  few  tons  of  coal  would  expedite  them  greatly,  or,  when  a 
vessel  was  sighted,  would  enable  them  to  overtake  her,  and  if  she 
carried  our  flag,  they  seized  whatever  they  desired,  took  the  crew 
on  board,  burned  the  vessel,  and  landed  her  crew  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  time.  With  the  favors  that  were  shown  these  cruisers, 
surreptitiously  and  openly,  in  British  ports,  to  which  they  always 
went  when  convenient,  in  whatever  sea,  their  coal  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  were  kept  up.  Ocean  telegraphy  had  not  the  same  extension 
as  now.  They  committed  ravages  in  one  region,  then  would  sail 
to  another,  choosing  a  sailing  route  where,  under  the  prevailing 
winds,  a  concentration  of  vessels  might  be  expected,  and  there  re¬ 
enact  their  destructive  purposes,  and  then  set  sail  again  for  some 
distant  point  on  some  other  route  where  they  were  likely  to  find  their 
prey.  Under  such  conditions  they  were  capable  of  effecting  great 
damage  and  avoiding  the  few  vessels  that  were  sent  after  them. 

At  length  the  “Alabama”  was  willing  to  risk  a  combat  with  the 
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“  Kearsarge  ”  off  Cherbourg,  and  then  there  was  one  Confederate 
cruiser  less. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-eight  years  since  the  close  of 
the  civil  war ;  the  mode  of  propulsion  and  the  speed  of  mer¬ 
chant  steamers  have  undergone  a  great  transformation,  and  the 
routes  of  traffic  of  greatest  value  have  changed.  Although  for 
some  years  and  at  this  time  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  has  been  steadily  augmenting  relatively  to  steamships  en- 
gagedin  ocean  traffic,  sailing  vessels  of  belligerents  would  naturally 
be  laid  up  in  the  event  of  war,  as  would  a  large  proportion  of 
ocean  steam  tramps  of  the  nations  engaged.  Their  traffic  in  car¬ 
goes  not  liable  to  seizure  as  contraband  would  pass  to  neutral 
flags.  Should  we  have  a  war  with  any  considerable  power  other 
than  Great  Britain,  we  would  find  that  increased  war  rates  of  in- 
suiance  lvould  throw  almost  the  entire  traffic  on  the  high  seas  of 
both  combatants  under  the  British  flag.  In  Asiatic  waters 
France  would  have  steamers  from  her  Mediterranean  ports,  prob¬ 
ably  not  many  in  number  ;  they  would  run  little  risk  of  capture 
by  our  cruisers,  had  we  unhappily  a  war  with  that  power.  Cable 
dispatches  would  give  information  of  the  proximity  of  hostile 
vessels  and  enable  the  steamers  either  to  remain  in  port  or  to  be 
convoyed  by  fast  vessels-of-war. 

In  a  war  with  Great  Britain  our  fast  cruisers  would  be  subject 
to  grave  disadvantages.  An  examination  of  “  Coaling,  Docking 
and  Repairing  Facilities  of  the  Ports  of  the  World,  3d  Edition, 
1892,”  published  by  the  Navy  Department,  will  show  how 
illusory  is  the  idea  that  our  fast  cruisers  could  seriously  affect 
the  merchant  flag  of  Great  Britain  in  distant  seas,  where  neu¬ 
trality  laws  would  estop  coal  supplies,  and  dockage  to  clean 
their  bottoms,  in  neutral  ports.  The  docking  and  coaling  facilities 
set  forth  in  the  document  referred  to,  if  marked  on  a  chart  of  the 
globe,  show  how  conveniently  the  cruisers  and  the  battleships 
of  Great  Britain  can  reach  out  in  all  directions  with  clean 
bottoms  and  full  coal  bunkers.  This  favorable  condition  could 
not  obtain  for  any  other  power,  even  should  all  neutrals  fail 
to  observe  their  neutrality  obligations.  We  may  assume  that  our 
fast  cruisers  are  the  equals  of  those  of  any  other  power,  and 
probably  a  few  are  superior,  especially  those  with  triple  screws. 
Regarding  the  map  of  the  globe  and  the  British  coaling  stations 
marked  thereon,  we  perceive  that  had  we  a  much  greater  number 
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of  the  best  of  cruisers,  the  probable  results  of  their  visiting  dis¬ 
tant  seas  would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  I  propose  showing  in  the 
following  pages,  through  the  opposing  forces  that  Great  Britain 
would  have,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  seas.  Our  cruisers, 
doubtless,  have  as  high  a  rate  of  speed  as  those  of  Great  Britain; 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  results  of  the  speed 
trials,  as  given,  are  not  exact;  yet,  only  a  novice  will  have 
the  idea  that  they  will  represent  the  normal  speed  on  the 
high-seas.  Contractors  take  care  that  nothing  is  omitted  to  make 
the  speed  all  that  is  possible,  with  bottoms  perfectly  clean,  picked 
coal,  and  the  employment  of  the  most  expert  firemen,  with  forced 
draught.  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  repairs  are  frequent 
after  speed  trials,  from  taxing  the  machinery  and  boilers  to  their 
utmost,  and  perhaps  injuries  result  that  do  not  come  to  light  for 
some  time.  A  forced  draught  is  so  destructive  to  boilers  when 
inexperienced  firemen  are  employed,  that  only 'a  few  hours  steam¬ 
ing  may  seriously  impair  them.  Captain  Evans  stated  that  when 
in  command  of  the  “Baltimore”  in  the  Behring  Sea,  he  ordered 
a  forced  draught  in  order  to  overtake  a  vessel  before  dark ;  as 
a  result  the  boilers  had  500  leaky  tubes.  The  British  fleet 
operations  give  analogous  results.  A  British  admiral  has  recently 
styled  a  forced  draught  a  device  of  the  devil.  The  question 
may  occur  why  vessels  of  war  cannot  or  do  not  use  forced 
draughts  as  well  as  ocean  liners.  The  latter  have  the  best  fire¬ 
men  obtainable  ;  if  one  lacks  in  intelligence  or  usefulness  he  is 
discharged  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  in  the  naval  service  he 
cannot  be  discharged  for  ordinary  incompetency — nor  can  he  be 
schooler]  to  competency.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Engineer- 
in- Chief  Melville  suggests  lengthening  the  smokestacks  to  create 
a  stronger  natural  draught  and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  forced 
draughts,  as  has  been  done  on  board  of  the  “  Campania”  and  the 
“  Lucania,”  the  ocean  liners  that  have  made  the  shortest  runs 
across  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  not  one  of  our  fast  cruisers  that  can  profit  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  use  of  sail  power  even  in  strong  winds,  although  their 
enginery  enables  them  to  attain  a  high  rate  of  speed,  with  a 
correspondingly  large  coal  consumption.  As  already  stated,  the 
“Alabama”  and  other  Confederate  cruisers  did  very  well  under 
a  low  head  of  steam;  in  fact,  they  did  not  require  a  large  coal  con¬ 
sumption  when  steaming  ten  knots  an  hour,  which  was  at  that 
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time  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  In  trade-winds  or  other  breezes 
abeam,  or  abaft  the  beam,  they  would  readily  sail  more  than  ten 
knots  per  hour.  A  modern  fast  cruiser  on  an  unfrequented  sea, 
with  disabled  machinery  or  without  coal,  would  be  as  pitiable  an 
object  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Her  crew  would  hail  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  enemy  in  war  as  a  much  needed  friend. 

Our  navy  does  not  possess  one  sheathed  vessel  of  war  ;  after 
a  few  months  in  tropical  waters  our  fastest  cruiser  would  be  slow 
indeed.  If  twenty  knots  was  obtained  on  the  speed  trial,  with 
the  same  number  of  revolutions  it  would  probably  not  exceed 
fourteen  knots.  This  great  falling  off  can  be  verified  bv  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  logbooks.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  given  specimens  of 
barnacles  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  “Hanger”  that  had 
spent  seven  months,  after  a  previous  dockage,  in  voyages  to  and 
from  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  in  making  surveys.  Barnacles 
more  than  an  inch  long  covered  the  entire  bottom,  and  a  heavy 
maiiue  vegetable  growth  supplemented  the  barnacles.  Her  voy¬ 
age  to  San  Francisco  was  at  less  than  half  the  speed,  with  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  per  hour  as  when  she  left  with  a 
clean  bottom. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  construction  of  half  a  dozen  iron 
vessels  was  discussed  at  the  so-called  Board  meetings  of  the 
chiefs  of  bureaus,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Havy, 
the  late  Hear- Admirals  Case,  Reynolds,  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  and 
myself  insisted  that  some  of  the  vessels  should  be  sheathed.  The 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Construction  craftily  replied,  “  That  could  be 
done  afterward.”  He  was  an  “expert,”  and  we  were  supposed  to 
know  nothing  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  turn  in  the  progress 
of  construction.  To  sheathe  a  vessel  after  her  construction  would 
require  tearing  her  to  pieces  in  a  great  measure. 

In  all  metallic  constructions  of  ships  subject  to  salt  water  naviga¬ 
tion  a  marked  galvanic  action  sets  in,  to  the  steady  destruction  of  the 
metal  for  which  the  action  has  most  affinity.  A  few  years  ago  the 
British  armored  ship  “  Warspite”  was  docked  at  Esquimault  for 
the  purpose  of  remedying  defects  in  putting  on  her  copper  sheath¬ 
ing.  It  was  said  that  there  were  metallic  connections,  through 
nails  or  otherwise,  between  the  sheathing  and  the  ship’s  iron  bot¬ 
tom,  resulting  in  serious  injury.  The  actual  details  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  neglect  or  mistake  never  came  to  me.  Of  all  metals  in 
common  use,  zinc  is  the  most  subject  to  destruction,  the  other 
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metals  remaining  unaffected  by  galvanic  action  in  connection 
with  it,  and  zinc  taking  “  the  bite.”  I  have  suggested  to  experts 
the  possible  advantage  of  sheathed  vessels  having  a  strip  of  zinc 
of  two  feet  in  width  put  round  the  vessel,  extending  from  a  few 
inches  below  the  water  line  to  more  than  one  foot  above  it.  If 
fastened  to  the  hull  above  and  below  with  suitable  metallic  battens, 
the  zinc  could  be  renewed  readily  as  might  be  required. 

In  looking  over  the  JVaval  Annual,  of  Lord  Brassey,  an 
American  may  well  be  startled  at  the  array  of  vessels-of-war  of 
Great  Britain,  from  battleships  to  torpedo  gunboats.  In  order 
to  approximate  as  to  the  value  or  the  worthlessness  of  the  major 
part  of  these  vessels,  I  endeavored  to  classify  them.  Of  seventy- 
nine  armored  vessels,  eight  are  sheathed  with  copper  and  five  with 
zinc ;  eighteen  were  built  prior  to  1870,  and  twenty-one  more 
before  1880.  Should  all  of  these  thirty-nine  vessels  be  regarded 
only  as  naval  scarecrows,  thirty-three  yet  remain  built  since  that 
time  or  are  near  completion. 

Of  unarmored  cruisers  there  are  sixty-two  with  iron  or  steel 
bottoms,  forty-nine  others  are  sheathed  with  copper  and  two  with 
zinc.  Twenty-one  others  are  composite,  of  various  sizes,  all  of 
them  above  1,000  and  some  of  them  over  2,000  tons  displacement. 
They  have  iron  or  steel  frames,  wooden  bottoms,  and  copper  sheath¬ 
ing.  No  note  was  made  by  me  of  minor  vessels,  nor  of  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  colonies.  Of  the  total,  twenty-four  were  built 
prior  to  1880,  twenty-four  from  1880  to  1885  inclusive,  and 
seventy-seven  from  that  date  to  the  present,  some  of  them  not 
yet  completed.  Of  the  total  a  rough  estimate  gives  100  which 
may  be  supposed  available  cruisers  for  any  part  of  the  world  as 
commerce  destroyers. 

In  addition  to  the  above  force  for  commerce  destroyers  and 
against  hostile  cruisers  are  twenty-three  merchant  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  in  event  of  war.  The  shortest  of  them  is  420  feet  in 
length.  Four  of  them  have  an  average  speed  at  sea  of  more  than 
nineteen  knots,  and  the  remainder  have  good  ocean  speed. 

Rapid  firing  guns  have  been  introduced  into  all  navies  within 
the  past  thirty  years,  and,  in  my  belief,  will  prove  a  surprising 
factor  in  naval  warfare  where  crews  are  not  protected  by  armor 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  penetration  of  three,  six,  and 
twenty  pound  projectiles  thrown  from  rapid-fire  guns.  iLhese 
steamers  that  may  be  drafted  in  service,  and  others,  while  en- 
yol.  clviii. — no.  446.  6 
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gaged  in  traffic  can  probably  be  more  effectively  armed  with  a 
number  of  such  guns  than  with  heavy  batteries.  Half  a  dozen 
six-pounders  put  on  the  stern  of  a  vessel  endeavoring  to  escape, 
directing  their  fire  particularly  at  the  smokestacks  of  her  pursuer, 
would  probably  riddle  and  tear  them  to  pieces,  by  carrying  away 
whole  sheets  on  the  farther  side,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
thousand  yards,  and  otherwise  inflict  great  damage  to  even  the 
typical  fast  cruiser.  At  a  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand 
yards  six-pound  projectiles  are  capable  of  piercing  conning 
towers  of  three  inches  thickness  of  iron.  They  could  sweep  the 
decks  of  a  large  number  of  ventilators,  sending  them  flying  in 
fragments  as  missiles,  killing  and  wounding  the  guns’  crews  of 
the  main  battery  that  could  not  be  served  with  the  same  accuracy 
at  the  same  range.  Six  pounders,  fired  from  the  shoulder,  admit 
of  the  same  accuracy  of  aim  as  ordinary  small-arms,  even  in  a 
moderate  seaway,  when  a  heavy  gun  would  be  fired  with  great 
inaccuracy.  Of  course  the  fast  cruisers  have  rapid-fire  guns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  combats  will  be  settled  in  a  larger  de¬ 
gree  with  their  rapid  fire  than  with  their  heavy  guns. 

From  these  considerations,  there  seems  little  prospect  of  great 
success  on  the  high-seas  in  the  capture  of  British  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  by  whatever  nation,  should  she  be  engaged  in  war.  Modern 
fast  cruisers  have  not  that  kind  of  endurance  and  ability  to  keep 
the  sea  for  months  that  belonged  to  the  Confederate  cruisers  and 
ours  of  that  period. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  adulators 
and  fault-finders  I  would  say  that  we  should  be  content  as  a 
whole  with  our  fast  cruisers.  They  will  serve  purposes  in  war 
that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  grave  disadvantages. 
Were  all  of  our  battleships  that  are  now  under  construction,  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  number  doubled,  we  still,  in  my  belief,  would  have 
undefended  coasts,  so  far  as  the  navy  should  serve  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  auxiliary  to  fortifications  and  for  its  own  purposes. 
The  Bureau  of  Construction  has  not  shown  the  prescience  that 
was  claimed  for  it  in  advance  of  execution.  Ships  have  been 
found  deeper  in  the  water  than  was  desired;  others  are  said  to 
be  top-heavy.  A  battleship  constructed  on  plans  said  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a  British  firm  at  considerable 
cost  has  not  the  necessary  structural  strength  from  a  lack  of  suf-' 
ficient  material,  which  seems  remiss,  inasmuch  as  iron  and  steel 
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are  abundant  and  cheap.  Upon  other  cruisers  and  battleships 
yet  untried,  the  gilded  rays  of  hope  and  pride  yet  remain,  per¬ 
haps  now,  with  a  certain  amount  of  apprehension  that  all  modi¬ 
fications  in  design  may  not  prove  to  be  improvements. 

There  are  some  of  our  countrymen  that  in  naval  and  in  other 
matters  set  their  hopes  of  success  in  closely  following  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  British  ;  as  the  sunflower  turns  its  face  to  its  god, 
morning,  noon,  and  when  he  sets,  so  do  they  keep  their  faces 
reverently  and  hopefully  turned  to  Britishers  for  personal  and 
professional  inspiration.  They  are  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  for 
half  a  century  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers  have 
adopted  largely  American  ideas  in  naval  construction  and  arma¬ 
ments.  They  may  be  known  by  their  mutton-chop  whiskers  and 
their  British  accent  and  dress — more  readily  acquired  than 
British  ideas.  Yet  as  I  write,  there  lies  before  me  the  morning 
paper,  and  in  it  appears  that  “  the  trials  of  the  new  British 
cruiser  ‘  Theseus’  yesterday  were  not  satisfactory  !  ”  Let  us 
console  ourselves  sympathetically  that  Great  Britain  has  made  a 
great  many  blunders  in  her  naval  constructions.  Why  should  we 
not  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  ours  ?  We  should  not  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves,  as  the  ignorant  are  prone  to  do,  with  the  belief  that 
one  of  our  battleships  is  the  equal  of  two  of  an  enemy.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption  that,  ship  for  ship,  they  should  be  the  equal  of 
any  force.  Were- our  naval  fighting  force  doubled  and  concen¬ 
trated  at  one  port  on  the  Atlantic  and  another  on  the  Pacific, 
there  are  several  European  powers  that  could  send  double  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  either  port  from  their  normal  force  to 
attack  us,  and  leave  still  a  larger  contingent  at  home. 

We  have  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific,  each  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  extent,  and  bays  and  inlets  from  which  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  estopped  by  fortifications.  The 
navy  should  be  able  to  drive  him  away  or  to  destroy  his  ships  of 
whatever  type.  A  letter  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  report  of  1883.  It  stated  briefly 
what  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  coast  defence  at  that  time. 
Recently  I  have  expressed  the  same  ideas  more  at  length  in  The 
Old  Navy  and  the  New.  As  an  indorsement  and  warrant  for 
them,  as  regards  the  best  and  most  effective  arm  for  our  naval 
coast  defence,  the  recent  writings  of  Lord  Armstrong  may  be 
read  with  interest,  the  more  as  Sir  Edward  Reed,  for  many  years 
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the  chief  naval  constructor  for  the  British  Admiralty,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  two  other  members  and 
eminent  shipbuilders,  Mr.  Alan  and  Mr.  Harland,  support  the  same 
ideas.  In  the  London  Times  of  November  18,  Admiral  Elliot,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  gives  also  his  unequiv¬ 
ocal  support  to  the  utterances  of  Lord  Armstrong,  which  are 
clear  and  unmistakable  in  expression,  that  battleships  and  the 
various  classes  of  vessels- of-war  of  Great  Britain  will  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  He  states  that  Great  Britain  should 
have  marine  rams  pure  and  simple,  built  for  that  special  purpose  ; 
that  the  supposed  protection  of  any  vessel  from  ramming  through 
any  thickness  of  armor  was  a  fallacy,  as  I  have  said  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

I  entertain  the  same  idea  that  was  expressed  by  the  late  Bear- 
Admiral  C.  B.  P.  Bodgers  not  long  before  his  death  :  That  should 
Great  Britain  be  disposed  to  make  war  upon  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  in  a  sudden  dash  with  all  her  forces  to  de¬ 
mand  enormous  ransoms  from  our  unprotected  cities  and  coasts, 
or  effect  so  widespread  a  ruin  as  to  appal  us  into  an  immediate 
submission  to  any  terms  she  might  propose.  This  idea  could  not 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  should  we  provide  the  means  for 
coast  defence  suggested  in  the  papers  above  referred  to.  There 
is  a  passive,  yet  very  weighty,  consideration  which  British  states¬ 
men  may  well  regard.  Even  a  non-intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  for  a  few  months  would  reduce  the  British  masses  to 
great  misery,  and,  were  the  period  of  its  continuance  indefinite, 
to  actual  despair.  With  us,  the  masses  would  not  suffer  want  in 
any  degree,  but  there  would  be  heavy  taxes,  discomfort,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  great  losses  inflicted  on  personal  property,  much  of  which 
would  be  British,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  national  humiliation 
should  we  fail  to  make  our  preparation  for  a  war,  before  it  was 
rudely  thrust  upon  us. 

The  centres  of  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  belting  the 
world,  and  forbidding  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  United 
States  or  other  power  preying  upon  her  merchant  marine,  should 
be  regarded  rather  in  a  spirit  of  gratulation  than  the  reverse,  by 
all  peoples  who  speak  the  same  language.  These  centres  of  mari¬ 
time  power  are  no  less  the  centres  of  a  widespread  manly  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  only  on  placing  a  map  of  the  world  before  you  and  re¬ 
garding  carefully  the  areas  of  continents  and  of  islands,  where 
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kind  and  thoughtful  mothers  teach  the  same  language  to  their 
children,  that  the  fact  can  be  appreciated  in  its  full  significance, 
that  a  great  family  is  widely  spread  oyer  the  earth,  to  work  out  a 
great  destiny.  In  families,  in  groups,  and  singly,  for  centuries 
the  founders  of  these  centres  have  left  their  homes  as  emigrants, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  yet  with  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts,  to 
meet  hardships  and  to  found  homes  and  hearthstones  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  offspring;  and  we  see  how  well  they  have  done 
it — this  great  family,  now  so  widely  spread,  is  yet  in  its  merest 
infancy  as  regards  numbers,  wealth,  and  power.  Of  the  many 
millions  with  hearthstones  so  far  apart,  whose  mothers  teach  them 
their  duties  to  their  God  and  to  man,  not  one  should  be  so  thought¬ 
less  as  to  fail  in  sympathy  of  kinship  towards  all.  In  one  of  his 
annual  messages  to  Congress,  President  Grant  expressed,  very 
happily  and  concisely,  his  ideas  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
language  that  finally  to  a  great  degree  would  serve  as  a  common 
means  of  communication  for  the  many  diverse  tongues  of  the 
human  race. 

Par  be  from  me,  or  from  a  vast  majority  of  my  countrymen, 
to  wish  to  see  the  maritime  power  of  the  mother-country  seri¬ 
ously  impaired.  While  it  may  be  her  pride,  and  sometimes  a 
rather  distasteful  boast,  it  is  a  heavy  load  to  bear;  it  is  her  necessity 
— all  who  speak  her  language  and  are  gifted  with  a  sentiment  of 
kindliness  may  wish  and  hope  to  have  her  endure  it  until  the 
preponderance  of  her  offspring,  scattered  over  the  wide  world,  may 
give  her  that  moral  and  material  support  that  will  suffice  to  aid 
in  her  protection  from  envious  enemies  who  may  wish  to  assail  her. 

Daniel  Ammen. 


WAGNER’S  INFLUENCE  ON  PRESENT-DAY 
COMPOSERS. 

BY  ANTON  SEIDL. 


It  is  probable  that  more  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Wagner  than  about  any  other  composer  that  ever  existed.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  the  world  has  yet  produced,  he  represented  a  revolution 
from  musical  tradition  that  had  been  held  in  honor  for  centuries, 
and  he  possessed  a  combination  of  talents,  any  one  of  which 
might  achieve  fame  for  any  man  and  all  of  which  wTould 
not  only  make  him  the  object  of  universal  attention,  but  the 
target  of  criticism.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  natural 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  people  the  true  significance  of  his 
work  should  be  either  lost  sight  of  altogether  or  obscured  beneath 
the  flood  of  literature  concerning  its  manifold  phases  which  has 
for  many  years  poured  from  the  press.  His  partisans  are  as 
prone  to  exaggerate  his  merits  as  his  enemies  are  to  detract  from 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  real  Wagner  stands  before  us  in  the 
achievements  that  followed  one  another  in  such  rapid  succession 
during  his  long  career.  His  work  must  be  judged  by  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  music  of  his  predecessors. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes 
about  Wagner  is  the  general  belief  that  he  was  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  school  of  music,  and  to  strive  for 
higher  forms.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gluck  first  felt  this 
inadequacy,  and  his  compositions  show  that  he  tried  to  elevate 
music  above  the  level  on  which  the  composers  of  his  day  worked. 
The  original  production  of  Orpheus  in  Paris  created  a  public 
disturbance  similar  to  that  witnessed  thei’e  when  Wagner  had 
his  earliest  Parisian  representation.  But  the  genius  of  Gluck 
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was  far  inferior  to  Wagner’s;  he  could  only  strive  toward  the  goal 
that  his  successor  attained.  He  deserves  credit  for  what  he  tried 
to  do,  and  it  is  not  just  that  his  efforts  should  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  glory  of  one  who  succeeded  where  he  partly  failed.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  conception  of  what  opera  in  its  highest  form  should  be 
was  none  the  less  sublime  because  it  had  dimly  occurred  to  an¬ 
other. 

The  wedding  of  the  drama  and  music — this  was  the  underly¬ 
ing  principle  of  that  conception.  The  drama  Wagner  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  life  of  man.  But  he  saw  that  this  ex¬ 
pression  was  in  a  sense  incomplete,  that  it  could  be  made  ade¬ 
quate,  perfect,  even  sublime,  if  united  with  music  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  character  and  spirit.  Before  his  time  the  so- 
called  grand  opera  consisted  chiefly  of  feeble  lilretti,  to  which 
primitive,  almost  childish  melodies  had  been  spt;  there  was  no 
life,  no  passion,  no  soul,  in  most  of  these  works.  One  might 
be  pardoned  for  comparing  them  with  musical  puppets  sing¬ 
ing  from  phonographs. 

Yet,  before  Wagner’s  time,  Beethoven  and  Weber  were  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Giluck.  But,  until  toward  the  very  end  of 
his  life,  Beethoven’s  conceptions,  with  the  exception  of  his  single 
opera  Fidelio,  were  purely  musical ;  he  worked,  so  to  speak, 
almost  wholly  in  the  realms  of  the  ideal.  He  appreciated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  expressing  in  music  the  highest  human  emotions,  those 
that  called  for  dramatic  power.  His  symphonies  and  his  opera 
show  that  he  tried  to  attain  this  expression  ;  they  represent  a 
steady  development  culminating  in  a  splendid  climax  in  the 
Hinth  Symphony,  when  at  last  he  found  music  inadequate  and 
felt  the  need  of  words.  So  in  the  solos  and  choruses  of  this  sym¬ 
phony  he  used  words  with  fine  effect.  As  for  his  opera,  that  em¬ 
bodies  his  attempt  to  express  his  conception  of  perfect  conjugal 
love.  In  the  case  of  Weber  we  find  a  composer  who  felt,  as  Wag¬ 
ner  did,  the  greatness  of  the  higher  opera,  and  in  his  works  he 
tried  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  it  presented.  Yet  he 
was  hampered  bv  clinging  to  the  old  forms  of  music,  through 
which  he  expressed  his  ideas.  Both  Beethoven  and  Weber  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  middle  ground  between  the  old  and  the  new 
schools' of  compositions.  But  for  their  achievements  the  work  of 
Wagner  would  have  been  far  more  revolutionary  than  it  actually 
was .  They  prepared  the  way  for  him . 
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But  the  old  style  was  still  firmly  established  by  tradition,  and 
Wagner  bravely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  destroying  tradition. 
He  saw  that  the  passions  of  mankind  offered  material  for  a  noble 
drama  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  noble  music.  So  he  proceeded  to 
look  about  for  subjects  suitable  to  his  purpose.  These  he  found 
in  the  Horse  legends,  which  he  drew  upon  extensively  and  which 
he  developed  and  almost  transformed  by  his  genius. 

For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wagner’s  literary  ability 
was  of  the  highest  quality  ;  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  his  music.  Dr.  Foerster,  formerly  director  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Theatre  in  Berlin,  and  later  of  the  Court  Theatre  in  Vienna, 
once  expressed  his  belief  to  me  that  if  the  Meistevsing  er  were 
produced  as  a  play,  by  first-class  artists  and  under  favorable  sur¬ 
roundings,  it  would  make  a  great  success.  In  tbis  connection  I  re¬ 
call  a  remark  made  to  me  by  Wagner  himself  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  performance  of  EheingoU  in  Berlin,  which  I  conducted.  On 
the  programme  he  called  it  a  “  comic  play  with  music,”  and  the 
cast  was  truly  ideal,  made  up  as  it  was  by  great  singers  who  were 
also  great  actors:  Scoria,  the  basso,  of  Vienna ;  Schelper,  the 
baritone,  of  Leipsic  ;  Lieban,  the  comic  tenor,  of  Berlin;  and  Vo¬ 
gel,  the  heroic  tenor,  of  Munich.  At  the  close  of  the  opera, 
Wagnei,  who  might  be  supposed  to  think  chiefly  of  the  music  and 
of  the  orchestration,  said  to  me  :  “  I  have  never  seen  it  acffid  so 
well.  I  quote  this  simply  to  illustrate  the  great  stress  he  put 
upon  the  dramatic  side  of  grand  opera.  He  appreciated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  composer’s  being  able  to  unite  in  himself  the  two 
gifts  of  writing  both  book  and  music,  for  he  used  to  say  that  only 
the  composer  himself  knew  just  what  he  wanted  to  express, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  if  he  undertook  to  give  musical  color,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  would  be  greatly  handicapped. 

All  composers  at  the  present  time  realize  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  belief,  but  few  or  none  of  them  posesses  the  slight¬ 
est  literary  ability.  Their  talent  tends  to  isolate  them  from  all 
other  kinds  of  creative  work.  This  fact  is  due  partly  to  their 
education,  which  is  special,  perhaps  in  a  sense  narrow.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  musicians,  before  beginning  their  careers,  could 
have  a  thorough,  a  well-rounded  education.  I  have  observed, 
however,  that  in  youth  most  of  them  display  little  taste  for  those 
studies  that  do  not  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  their  art: 
even  when  they  have  established  themselves  they  do  very  little 
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reading  or  studying  outside  of  music.  Their  labors  are  exacting 
and  they  prefer  to  use  their  leisure  in  recreation  and  in  other 
ways  that  are  not  at  all  literary. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  expect  our  composers  to 
follow  Wagner’s  example  by  attempting  to  write  their  own  libretti. 
If  they  did,  many  of  them  would  make  dreary  failures.  More¬ 
over,  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  composer  and  author  to 
work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  one  being  simply  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  other.  The  slavish  imitation  of  Wagner’s  methods 
cannot  lead  to  good  results.  Each  man  must  do  his  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  capacity;  it  can  be  nothing  but  folly  for  him  to  aim  at 
results  that  are  utterly  beyond  his  powers,  simply  because  one  far 
more  gifted  has  achieved  them. 

It  is  this  slavish  imitation  of  Wagner  that  has  caused  the  bar¬ 
renness  of  contemporary  music  in  Germany.  The  young  German 
composers,  not  content  with  being  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
master,  have  actually  reproduced  his  harmonies  as  if  these  were 
their  own.  They  simply  give  us  Wagner  over  again,  weakened, 
of  course,  by  their  own  feebler  imagination.  They  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  confounding  Wagner’s  work  with  his  style,  both  of  which, 
though  they  must  be  considered  together,  are  really  distinct. 
For  example,  in  painting,  if  an  artist  wishes  to  paint  in  the  style 
of  a  Raphael,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  copy  a  Raphael  Madonna  and  pass  it  off  as  his  own  creation. 
So,  in  what  has  come  to  be  called  Wagnerian  music,  a  composer 
may  write  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  must  not  steal  har¬ 
monies  that  were  conceived  by  another.  In  other  words,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  school  of  music  a  man  may  choose  to  follow,  his  individ¬ 
uality  must  always  rise  superior  to  it ;  he  must  never  allow  it  to 
fetter  his  imagination,  to  cause  him  to  imitate  ;  for  imitation,  of 
course,  is  death  to  the  creative  impulse. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  our  young  composers  should  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  such  a  colossal  figure  as  Wagner  was,  and  for  that 
matter  always  will  be  in  the  history  of  music.  Those  who  lived 
while  he  lived,  or  those  who  are  now  writing  while  his  influence 
is  still  fresh,  are  likely  to  show  the  effect  of  his  power  most  con¬ 
spicuously.  But  the  lesson  should  be  impressed  upon  every  crea¬ 
tive  artist  that  his  work,  to  be  true,  or  effective,  or  lasting,  must 
express  himself— must  spring  from  his  own  nature  ;  otherwise,  it 
will  be  the  merest  echo,  and  it  will  die  away  without  leaving  a 
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trace  behind  it.  Let  him,  by  all  means,  take  advantage  of  the 
system  of  Wagner,  and  follow  that.  This  is  quite  different  from 
trying  to  reproduce  the  originator  of  the  system. 

So  far  as  the  highest  form  of  opera  is  concerned,  I  believe  that 
Wagner  has  established  that  forever.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
perfect  expression  of  life  through  the  union  of  the  drama  with 
music,  and,  as  such,  to  be  adequate  and  final.  Other  great  com- 
poseis  are  sure  to  come,  but  they  will  work  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  Wagner  has  established.  These  principles  are  rapidly 
gaining  recognition  in  most  of  the  countries  where  the  arts  are 
held  in  honor.  Even  in  I  ranee  and  Italy,  Wagner  is  gaining 
recognition,  and  the  French  and  Italian  composers  are  imitating 
him  just  as  their  German  confreres  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
few  years.  By-and-by  all  of  these  will  appreciate  the  folly  of  this, 
and,  piofiting  genuinely  by  the  work  he  has  done,  they  will  develop 
music  of  spontaneous  and  genuine  power. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the 
higher  music  in  this  country.  Americans  have  shown  a  fine 
appieciation  of  Wagner,  though  the  American  composers  have 
not  as  yet  given  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  imitate  him  in  the 
composition  of  operas.  Their  abilities  seem  to  lie  in  the  writing 
of  oiatoiios  and  concert  music,  and  in  this  field  there  are  several 
very  promising  workers;  indeed,  workers  who  have  already 
achieved  brilliantly.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Americans 
should  not  write  grand  operas  expressive  of  their  own  life.  Of 
course,  this  country  is  so  young  that  its  history  does  not  afford 
material  for  great  conceptions  as  do  the  European  countries,  rich 
in  legend  and  tradition.  One  might  go  for  material  back  to  the 
Indians,  but  it  would  be  pretty  thin;  it  would  be  lacking  in  those 
majestic  elements  which  Wagner  found  in  the  Norse  legends. 
But  if  an  author  like  Mr.  Howells  were  to  write  a  book  for  an 
American  giand  opera,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  composer  to  achieve  something  really  great  in 
music.  But,  however  American  the  theme  and  treatment  might 
be,  the  music  could  not  be  considered  distinctively  American;  for 
it  would  possess  qualities  that  might  belong  to  almost  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  it  might  be  written  by  a  French,  or  a  German, 
or  an  Italian  composer  living  in  this  country.  For  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  absurd  in  the  distinctions  so  often  made  be¬ 
tween  the  music  of  different  nations.  All  music  belongs  to  the 
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same  art,  and  all  musicians  have  certain  fundamental  qualities 
in  common. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  by  which  art  is 
surrounded  in  this  country  are  peculiar.  Here  is  a  conglomerate 
people,  made  up  of  those  who  have  brought  from  their  native 
countries  their  native  traditions.  These  traditions  have  their 
peculiar  influence,  and  if  one  were  keen  and  had  patience  enough 
to  give  the  study  necessary  to  detecting  these,  they  could  no 
doubt  be  traced  to  their  sources.  Dr.  Dvorak,  for  example,  has 
called  attention  to  the  negro  melodies ;  but  his  theory  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them  has  been  generally  misunderstood.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  melodies  came  originally  from  Europe ;  they 
were  probably  modified,  however,  by  the  influence  of  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  upon  those  who  brought  them  here.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  servitude  of  the  negroes,  or  the  laziness  of  their 
dispositions,  gave  to  the  melodies  the  melancholy  cadence,  the 
slow  movement,  that  is  characteristic  of  them.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  only  a  surmise.  It  serves  simply  to  illustrate  my  point 
that  America  has  no  national  music,  and  is  not  likely  to  produce 
music  free  from  European  traditions. 

This  fact,  however,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  least  as  a 
discouragement  to  American  composers.  The  best  they  can  do 
iB  to  go  on  Avorking  according  to  the  highest  rules  of  art  that  have 
been  discovered,  and  expressing  their  own  individuality  ;  foi 
in  every  art  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  nationality  and  in¬ 
dividuality.  There  is  every  reason  why  they  should  rejoice  that 
thus  far  they  have  not  been  enslaved  by  Wagner’s  influence,  as 
their  brother-workers  in  Germany  have  been.  And  fiom  Gei- 
many  they  should  receive  their  warning.  The  field  of  grand 
opera  is  open  to  them  ;  it  offers  them  the  best  opportunities  foi 
achievement.  It  is  only  in  this  field  that  they  caD  woik  out 
their  greatest  conceptions.  Wagner  must  be  their  pattern,  for,  as 
I  have  already  said,  he  represents  the  complete  development  of 
grand  opera ;  but  as  the  German  composers  have  shown,  they 
must  use  his  methods  without  abusing  them. 

That  grand  opera  is  destined  to  become  a  permanent  institu¬ 
tion  and  an  educational  influence  in  this  country  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever.  It  has  already  been  compared  to  a  college  ;  but  it  is 
really  more  important,  for  it  educates  the  whole  people,  whereas 
a  college  educates  only  the  few.  Without  it  any  system  of  civiliza- 
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tion  is  incomplete.  In  Germany,  the  leading  cities  have  each  its 
own  opera-house  ;  in  America,  we  must  begin  with  one  only,  and 
that,  of  course,  should  be  in  the  chief  city.  But  an  opera  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  could  exert  its  influence  in  several  of  the 
other  leading  cities  by  giving  adequate  performances  in  these  at 
different  periods  during  the  season.  Later,  such  cities  as  Boston 
and  Chicago  should  have  operas  of  their  own,  just  as  Leipsic  and 
Dresden  have  at  the  present  time. 

r  Uutl1  a  movement  in  this  direction  is  inaugurated  we  cannot 
expect  American  composers  to  achieve  in  grand  opera  ;  for,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  are  now  working,  they  receive  prac¬ 
tically  no  encouragement  whatever  to  make  such  artistic  endeavor. 

lie  labor  of  writing  an  opera  is  enormous  ;  the  rewards  should 
be  proportionate  ;  but  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  they 
are  so  meagre  that  they  might  as  well  be  left  out  of  account  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  a  disheartening  fact,  but  we  might  as  well  face 
the  truth.  However,  as  I  have  intimated,  I  believe  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  changed— that  the  time  is  coming  when  American 
composers  will  receive  an  incentive  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts, 
borne  of  them,  indeed,  are  already  doing  so  in  spite  of  discour¬ 
agement,  for  there  are  composers  who  care  more  for  their  art 
than  for  gain.  I  know  of  one  American  composer  who  has 
written  his  own  libretto  and  is  now  at  work  on  the  music  for  it. 
All  this  promises  well  for  the  future. 


To  those  American  musicians  who  are  ambitious  to  undertake 
the  writing  of  grand  opera  I  can  only  reiterate  the  great  lesson 
which  Wagner  has  given  them  and  which  I  emphasized  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article ;  that  is,  the  fundamental  importance  of 
making  the  music  the  natural  expression  of  the  drama.  In  other 
words,  the  libretto  must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  work  • 
and  as  this  is  essentially  a  play,  as  much  a  play,  indeed,  as  any 
that  is  spoken  and  acted,  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  dramatic  construction.  For  this  reason,  the  composer, 
befoie  putting  pen  to  paper,  before  even  conceiving  a  harmony’ 
must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  libretto,  and  study  it  in  every  detail 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  drama.  To  do  this  adequately,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inner  workings  of  the 
theatre  ;  everything  should  be  regarded  in  its  effect  as  passing 
from  the  stage  to  the  auditorium.  Of  course,  the  composer  who 
wntes  his  own  words  knows  best  just  what  kind  of  music  fits 
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them  ;  but  even  he  must  look  at  his  work  as  a  dramatic  whole. 
He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  composes  to  words  written  for  him 
must  assume  the  same  point  of  view  that  the  librettist  has  taken 
in  developing  the  plot. 

As  a  preparation  for  such  work,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  study  of  Wagner’s  operas,  representing  as  they  do  the  per¬ 
fect  blending  of  the  drama  and  music.  They  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  every  detail,  for  in  all  their  minute  parts  this  quality  is 
evident.  The  danger  of  such  study  I  have  pointed  out  ;  but  by 
those  who  are  warned  against  this  danger  beforehand  and  who 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  warning,  it  can  be  avoided. 
Its  existence  is  in  no  sense  a  reflection  upon  the  master’s  genius  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
that  genius.  And  at  the  present  time,  to  American  musicians 
who  have  shown  a  love  for  Wagner,  but  who  have  as  yet  re¬ 
frained  from  imitating  him,  he  offers  at  once  an  example  and  an 
incentive. 


Anton  Seidl. 


THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  THE  JEW. 

BY  PROF.  ABRAM  S.  ISAACS,  EDITOR  OF  “THE  JEWISH  MESSENGER.” 


Of  recent  years  the  Jew,  always  a  subject  for  treatment  more 
or  less  heroic  by  kings,  pontiffs,  knights,  and  commoners,  since  he 
was  made  to  assume  the  wanderer’s  role  and  told  remorselessly  to 
“  move  on”  after  any  brief  respite  from  the  agony  of  unrest,  seems 
to  be  receiving  a  little  juster  and  more  humane  consideration.  In 
civilized  climes,  at  least,  where  civil  and  religious  freedom  is 
assured  to  all  classes,  the  humanity  in  the  Jew  has  become  recog¬ 
nized,  his  services  in  the  struggle  for  intellectual  and  religious 
liberty  are  more  appreciated,  and  the  edge  of  antipathy,  so  sharp 
and  unrelenting  of  old,  is  losing  much  of  its  keenness. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result.  Ours 
is  a  century  which,  with  all  its  fads  and  fancies,  is  fatal  to  preju¬ 
dices,  however  ancient.  It  is  an  image-breaking  age,  that  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  see  with  its  own  eyes.  Commerce,  travel,  education,  a 
community  of  interests,  the  amenities  of  business  and  social  in¬ 
tercourse,  are  giving  the  death-blow  to  a  host  of  old-time  bigotries 
and  promoting  good  feeling  and  generous  co-operation  for  the 
common  welfare  on  the  broadening  borderland  between  the  creeds. 
Popular  errors  are  persistent,  but,  happily,  not  everlasting.  If 
the  Spaniard  thought  that  heretics  had  tails,  and  eminently 
respectable  Americans  used  to  discern  a  dim  connection  between 
a  Quaker’s  hat  and  a  rainy  sky,  one  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Jew  has  cut  so  sorry  a  figure  in  popular  proverbs,  and  that  his 
caricature  and  counterfeit  still  drag  out  an  inartistic,  if  very 
obtrusive,  existence  on  the  stage  and  in  the  comic  weeklies. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  bitter 
ages  of  crucifixion  for  the  Jew,  even  if  relieved  here  and  thereby 
sunset  gleams  of  hope.  ISTor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  what  justi¬ 
fication,  if  any,  existed  for  the  long-continued  travail.  That  he 
has  survived  it  all,  that  he  has  proved  neither  coward  nor  traitor, 
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is  surely  not  accidental.  God’s  shadow  still  rests  on  history. 
There  is  no  blank  page  between  the  Testament  of  the  Past  and 
the  Testament  of  the  Present.  The  unknown  factor  in  events 
has  come  to  be  the  best  known  and  most  positive.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism,  this  magnificent  persistence  in  the 
face  of  a  thousand  odds,  would  indicate  some  high  purpose. 
There  must  be  compensation  for  suffering,  like  sunshine  after 
rain. 

Now  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  the  civilized  world’s 
changed  attitude  towards  the  Jew  is  not  so  much  the  blessing  of 
political  emancipation  bestowed  at  last ;  for  he  has  merely  shared 
in  the  triumphs  enjoyed  in  this  century  by  all  creeds  and  opin¬ 
ions.  His  privileges  are  not  exceptional  in  this  respect.  It  is 
rather  his  appearance  in  literature  as  a  subject  no  longer  for  de¬ 
rision,  but  for  earnest  contemplation  and  study,  which  is  most 
significant.  Since  Lessing  idealized  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  Jew 
in  fiction  has  acquired  a  certain  continuity,  which,  despite  aber¬ 
rations  and  exaggerations,  constitutes  a  most  suggestive  sign  of 
the  times.  The  world  is  apparently  half  ashamed  of  the  past, 
and  would  make  atonement.  It  admires  pluck.  The  Jew  has 
been  the  under-dog  in  the  fight.  He  has  been  flung  into  the 
mud,  and  then  blamed  if  his  garments  were  soiled.  He  maintains 
his  old  attitude  unflinchingly.  He  adheres  to  his  Law.  He  is 
courageous,  persistent,  no  idler  or  dreamer,  but  a  worker  in  every 
field  open  to  him.  He  is  restless,  eager,  quick  to  seize  favor¬ 
able  opportunity,  patient,  biding  his  time.  Is  the  world  touched 
at  last  ?  Hoes  it  realize  that  it  need  not  go  to  antiquity  for  heroic 
types  ?  The  antique  is  at  its  doors  in  the  despised  Jew.  What¬ 
ever  the  reason,  it  hastens  to  repair  the  wrong  and  utilizes  the 
Jew  and  his  creed,  his  hopes,  his  achievements,  his  aspirations,  as 
material  for  popular  fiction,  so  that  the  Jew  is  no  longer  a  stranger 
at  the  hearths  of  mankind.  It  was  George  Eliot,  perhaps,  who 
set  the  fashion,  and  her  Daniel  Deronda,  with  all  its  shadowy 
and  fantastic  outlines,  embodied  a  useful  lesson.  Since  her  day, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  stream  of  books  that  illustrate 
the  Jew  in  fiction,  while  countless  articles  in  the  magazines  and 
reviews  deal  with  the  Jewish  question,  which  has  become  a  sym¬ 
posium,  international  and  interconfessional,  to  which  some  of  the 
clearest  and  most  prominent  writers  and  thinkers  industriously 
contribute. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  the  Jew’s  vindication  does  not  rest  upon 
fiction  alone.  It  is  possible  for  the  Jew  of  fiction  to  be  a  distor¬ 
tion— to  be  an  ideal  and  give  a  wholly  untrue  picture.  The  mod¬ 
ern  author  may  err  as  much  in  one  direction  as  the  mediaeval 
painter  did  in  another  when  he  gave  us  saints  of  Judaea  with  the 
features  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  peasants.  Contemporarv  historv 
is  the  ultimate  test.  The  position  of  the  Jew  to-day  in  life  and 
thought  has  the  basis  of  fact,  not  fiction.  There  is  hardly  a  field 
in  which  he  has  not  gained  prominence.  The  rise  of  anti-Semit¬ 
ism  is  only  one  evidence  of  the  Jew’s  strength  and  versatility.  It 
is  due  chiefly  to  Brodneid— to  envy.  That  is  the  secret  of  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  Jew. 

-There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  J ew’s  dispersion  has  made  him 
a  cosmopolitan.  He  possesses  the  faculy  of  adaptation.  He  is  at 
home  everywhere.  Hence  his  versatility  and  range.  Time  was 
when  he  was  restricted  by  church  and  state  to  the  solitary  occu¬ 
pation  of  money-lender,  but  now  he  roams  at  will  in  every  field, 
although  centuries  of  exclusive  association  with  finance  have  ad¬ 
mittedly  developed  his  abilities  in  that  direction.  In  his  case,  it 
is  not  the  intensity  of  genius  which  has  won  him  triumphs,  but 
the  genius  of  intensity  and  concentration.  His  powers  have  been 
developed  by  environment.  Old-time  Jewish  education  was  won¬ 
derfully  stimulating.  It  is  a  blunder  to  speak  of  the  Talmud  as 
stunting  and  dwarfing  the  Jew.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  gave 
bent  and  nutriment  to  the  Jewish  brain  and  preserved  the  race 
from  stagnation.  Moral  and  religious  forces,  too,  springing  from 
the  home  and  parental  teaching,  were  active  in  shaping  the  young 
and  giving  them  wholesome  safeguards  and  balance-wheels. 

What,  then,  is  the  Jew’s  record  to-day  ?  What  does  he  con- 
ribute  to  human  knowledge,  to  science  in  all  its  branches,  to  art 
philanthropy,  learning,  literature,  in  their  myriad  aspects  ?  Does 
he  preside  over  the  destinies  of  states  ?  Does  he  rule  in  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  the  world  ?  Does  he  lead  in  social  movements  as  well 
as  m  the  exchanges  ?  Is  he  an  interpreter  of  science  as  in  medi 
seval  times,  in  centuries  called  the  Dark  Ages,  when  he  was  the 
physician  of  princes,  the  adviser  of  kings  and  caliphs,  poet 
P  lllos°pher,  grammarian,  mathematician,  ambassador  ? 

It  was  once  the  intention  of  Janies  Russell  Lowell  to  collect 
material  which  should  illustrate  the  varied  record  of  the  Jew  in 
every  department  of  activity.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  justice  had 
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been  scantily  done  to  Jewish  achievement  and  that  such  a  roll  call 
would  silence  forever  the  slanderer.  If  one  would  sketch  in  out¬ 
line  a  chronicle  of  Jewish  endeavor,  and  limit  its  range  to  the 
past  few  decades  only,  what  an  object-lesson  would  be  unfolded  ! 

It  is  about  forty  years  since  Heine  passed  away.  In 
poetry  his  place  is  still  to  be  filled.  But  although  Dusseldorf 
refuses  the  proffered  monument  in  his  honor  because  he  was  of 
Jewish  birth,  the  race  which  Heine  loved  and  hated,  scorned  yet 
idolized  in  the  contradictions  of  his  genius,  has  attained  in  Ger¬ 
many  indisputable  prominence.  In  the  liberal  movement  it  was 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whose  name  will  always  be  associated  with 
Socialism,  while  now  it  is  Singer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  in  Parliament.  Eduard  Lasker,  educated  to  be¬ 
come  a  rabbi,  left  an  imperishable  record  among  German  orators. 
The  gentle  Berthold  Auerbach,  whose  idealism  was  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  persecutions  in  Russia,  has  earned  a  permanent  rank 
in  German  literature,  along  with  August  Bernstein,  whose  services 
in  popularizing  science  are  not  to  be  underestimated;  Leopold 
Kornpert,  the  poet  of  the  Ghetti ;  and  Karl  Emil  Franzos,  with 
his  picturesque  novels  and  sketches  of  Roumanian  and  Galician 
life.  One  might  add  a  large  number  of  popular  and  instructive 
writers,  men  of  the  calibre  of  Gustav  Karpeles,  Julius  Rodenberg, 
Paul  Lindan,  and  Paul  Hepe.  If  we  add  the  large  and  constantly 
increasing  coterie  of  university  professors,  specialists  in  nearly 
every  science  and  pursuit,  who  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
Philip  Jaffe  in  history,  a  Bernays  in  classical  philology,  a  Gustav 
Weil  in  Arabic  lore,  an  Abraham  Geiger,  Zunz,  Graetz,  and  Z. 
Frankel  in  rabbinical  and  Jewish  historical  science,  a  Mosenthal 
in  the  drama,  a  Sanders  in  German  philology  and  a  Meyerbeer  in 
music — one  may  realize  what  a  commanding  array  of  talent  is 
presented.  The  past  few  decades  may  be  aptly  termed  a  Jewish 
Renaissance  in  Germany  in  all  that  pertains  to  culture  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  M.  Lazarus,  H.  Steinthal,  and  M.  Steinschneider 
are  still  at  active  work. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  has  the  Jew  become  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  his  snrroundings  as  in  France.  As  a  result,  his 
position  is  confessedly  high.  In  music,  Halevy  ;  in  philosophy, 
Adolphe  Franck;  in  Oriental  studies,  Munk  Oppert,  Jos.  Halevy, 
the  Derenbourgs,  and  Darmesteter ;  in  Biblical  criticism  and 
the  science  of  religion,  Salvador  ;  in  philanthropy  and  finance, 
yol.  clviii. — nsro.  446.  7 
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Fould,  Cremieux,  the  Rothschilds,  the  Pereires,  and  Baron  de 
Hirsch, — are  but  a  few  names  culled  from  a  lengthy  list  of 
French  Israelites  who  occupy  a  prominent  rank  in  literature, 
art,  science,  education,  and  public  service.  The  voice  of  Gam- 
hetta  is  stilled,  but  the  Jew  in  France  has  capacity  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  enough  to  be  more  than  dilletante  in  the  problems  which 
beset  his  countrjr. 

If  Denmark  can  produce  a  critic  like  Georg  Brandes,  Hol¬ 
land  a  painter  like  Jos.  Israels,  Russia  a  composer  like  Rubin¬ 
stein  and  a  sculptor  like  Anatolski  (although  both  have  volun¬ 
tarily  shared  exile  with  a  million  of  their  poorer  brethren)  ;  if 
Italy  can  point  to  Maurogonato,  Morpurgo,  Luzzatti,  Alatri — the 
brilliant  contributions  of  the  Jews  of  England,  within  the  past 
few  decades  alone  need  not  arouse  surprise.  The  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  Jew,  although  he  is 
buried  in  Hughenden  churchyard.  No  conforming  Jew  could 
have  more  ardently  championed  the  cause  of  Israel.  Disraeli’s 
name  in  statecraft,  Montefiore’s  deeds  in  philanthropy,  are 
perennial.  Sir  George  Jessel  became  Master  of  the  Rolls  with¬ 
out  losing  his  interest  in  the  synagogue.  Lord  Rothschild  does 
not  find  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  preside  over  a  society 
for  the  education  of  poor  Jewish  children.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid 
can  petition  Parliament  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Russia.  To  Schiller-Szinessy  is  largely  due  the  revival  in  Hebrew 
studies  in  England  :  and  Neubauer  and  Schechter  continue  the 
work.  In  literature  Zangwill  is  half  jester,  half  moralist,  and 
Joseph  Jacobs  is  likely  to  develop  into  an  English  Grimm.  In 
mathematics  Sylvester  is  a  national  authority.  In  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  Claude  G.  Montefiore  has  rapidly  won  fame  ;  he  is  one  of  a 
number  of  young  scholars  who  will  advance  in  many  ways  the 
standing  and  influence  of  English  Judaism.  In  technical  educa¬ 
tion  Sir  Philip  Magnus  is  an  authority.  It  was  England’s  chief 
rabbi.  Dr.  Herrman  Adler,  who  recently  was  invited  by  a  society 
of  Christian  clergymen  to  lecture  on  “  Sanitation  as  Taught  bv 
the  Mosaic  Code.” 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  Israel  may  enter  more  energet¬ 
ically  on  a  practical  work,  that  its  leaders  in  civilized  lands  may 
cooperate  in  the  task  of  social  and  economic  reform,  that  Jewish 
wealth  and  intellect  may  unite  with  the  thoughtful  and  benevo¬ 
lent  of  every  creed,  to  uplift  mankind  to  a  higher  level  of  right- 
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eousness.  The  Jew  makes  no  propaganda.  No  one  need  be  a 
Jew  to  share  eternal  bliss.  The  Psalmist  sprang  from  a  non- 
Hebrew  stock,  and  in  one  of  his  most  expressive  psalms,  still 
recited  in  the  synagogue,  makes  purity  of  heart  and"  cleanliness 
of  hands  the  conditions  for  entering  God’s  tabernacle.  If  the 
Jew  devote  the  energy  and  concentration,  which  have  made  him 
so  succesfnl  in  finance,  trade,  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  the  solemn 
problems  of  human  betterment,  “  loosening  the  bands  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  undoing  the  heavy  burdens,  freeing  the  oppressed,  and 
breaking  every  yoke,”  the  Messianic  age  would  advance  with 
rapid  strides.  The  unsectarian  benevolence  of  Jewish  philanthro¬ 
pists  of  the  stamp  of  Montefiore  and  Hirsch  and  the  numerous 
benefactions  by  wealthy  Jews,  “  without  distinction  of  creed,” 
are  harbingers  of  the  future,  faint  fore-gleams  of  coming  sun¬ 
shine  that  shall  brighten  and  strengthen  and  unify  humanity. 

Single  characters  from  Jewish  history— Moses,  Euth,  Elijah, 
Samson,  the  Maccabees — have  been  seized  by  composers  and  made 
the  subjects  of  elaborate  musical  treatment.  But  what  a  theme  for 
a  symphony  is  the  entire  history  of  the  Jews  !  The  first  movement 
should  embody  the  Jew’s  Lehrjahre — his  centuries  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  from  the  era  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  captivity.  The  second 
should  illustrate  his  Wander jahre — his  centuries  of  wandering,  from 
the  Babylonian  exile  almost  to  our  own  era,  marked  still  by  exile  for 
the  Jew  in  benighted  lands.  The  third  movement,  which  should 
vie  in  grandeur  and  joyous  exaltation  with  Beethoven’s  matchless 
“Choral”  symphony,  might  depict  the  Jew’s  Meister jahre — his 
epoch  of  mastery,  when  the  prophet’s  ideal  of  a  purified  humanity, 
united,  uplifted,  and  glorified — “  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?”• — shall  be  universally  acknowledged 
What  a  field  here  for  genius  and  science  !  Passionate  longing, 
ardent  tenderness,  profound  compassion,  fiery  aspiration,  rapt 
devotion,  must  find  their  musical  expression.  Perhaps  some 
Eubinstein  of  a  later  day  may  deem  such  a  theme  worthy  of  his 
powers.  It  was  Spohr  who  devoted  an  entire  symphony  to  “  The 
Power  of  Sound  ”  to  suggest  that  man  is  accompanied  by  music 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  When  the  “  Israel  ”  symphony  is 
written,  let  it  illustrate  “The  Power  of  Eighteousness,”  for  that 
is  the  flaming  text  of  prophet  and  sage,  of  law  and  psalm,  of  tes¬ 
tament  and  code,  the  leit-motif  of  the  Jew  in  history. 

Abram  S.  Isaacs. 
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BY  &  WILLIAM  WHITE,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  CLINICAL 
SURGERY,  AND  HORATIO  C.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
(YALE),  PROFESSOR  OF  THERAPEUTICS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Football  has  acquired  su*ch  a  hold  upon  the  American 
people  that  the  question  of  its  merits  or  demerits  as  a  game  must 
force  itself  upon  every  one’s  attention.  Its  opponents  are  just  now 
clamorous.  Its  supporters,  even  with  nothing  to  say  that  has  not 
already  been  well  said,  must  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
In  attempting  to  discuss  this  matter  briefly,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  clearly  defined  point  of  view.  It  may  well  be  that  foot¬ 
ball  is  a  useful  sport  in  a  large  university,  where  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  rigid  rule ;  and  yet  an  evil  thing  amongst  boys,  or 
voluntary  associations,  or  the  general  youthful  public  who  are 
under  no  bonds  and  who  are  not  to  be  governed  by  any  laws. 
The  universities  of  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  may  through 
their  respective  teams  meet  one  another  upon  the  field  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner  ;  and  yet  rival  cycling  or  boating  clubs,  or 
rival  gangs  of  street  boys,  may  make  football  an  excuse  for  fight¬ 
ing  out  their  jealousies. 

The  question  whether  in  the  community  football  is  or  is  not 
a  good  thing  is,  however,  entirely  separate  from  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  in  a  university.  To  the  first  of  these 
questions  we  do  not  propose  to-day  to  oiler  any  answer  at  all, 
since  the  space  allotted  is  too  small  really  properly  to  discuss  the 
one  question  in  which  we,  as  professors  in  a  great  university,  are 
most  interested.  In  attempting  to  answer  it  a  few  preliminary 
truisms  must  be  pardoned,  that  the  line  of  thought  which  influ¬ 
ences  us  may  be  clearly  stated. 
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We  know  that  in  every  position,  in  life  which  a  man  can  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fairly  developed  frame  is  of  great  advantage  to  him  ;  that, 
ceteris  pan  bus,  the  man  who  possesses  health  is  able  to  do  better 
woik  than  his  rival  who  lacks  it ;  that  health  includes  in  its  very 
essence  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount  of  strength,  and  that,  to  ac¬ 
quire  health  and  strength  and  the  full  development  upon  which 
they  depend,  exercise  is  essential.  We  know  that  however  admir¬ 
able  systems  of  collegiate  gymnastics  may  be  (and  we  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  their  value),  they  often  fail  in  supplying  the  mental 
stimulus  which  in  competitive  athletics  react  so  beneficially 
on  the  grosser  tissues.  Just  as  certain  areas  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  atrophy  after  the  removal  of  a  limb,  so  do  all  the 
centres  presiding  over  movement  grow  and  develop  when  varied 
exercise  is  taken,  and  with  them  the  co-ordinate  centres  that  con¬ 
trol  the  higher  cerebral  functions.  The  more  varied  the  exercise, 
and  the  more  it  awakens  interest  and  brings  into  play  the  mental 
faculties,  the  more  beneficial  it  is  to  the  mind  and  body  re¬ 
ciprocally. 

We  feel  sure  that  these  propositions  are  demonstrably  true. 
Their  application  to  football  seems  to  us  obvious.  Let  us  regard 
intercollegiate  athletics  as  supplementary  to  a  well-devised  system 
of  physical  education  such  as  ought  to  exist  at  every  university 
and  college.  The  noteworthy  contests  (exclusive  of  track 
athletics  which  tend  to  develop  specialists  in  whom  one  set  of 
muscles  is  over-developed,  but  which  are  of  undoubted  value  to 
the  student  body)  are  those  which  take  place  on  the  river,  the 
baseball  field,  the  tennis  court,  and  cricket  ground.  Which  of 
them  best  fulfils  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  exercise  ? 

Bowing,  as  practised  to-day,  develops  chiefly  the  muscles  of 
the  back  and  hips  ;  it  does  little  for  the  front  arm,  practically 
nothing  for  the  pectoral  muscles.  Baseball  makes  but  little  de¬ 
mand  on  the  left  arm  or  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Cricket  and 
tennis  are  also  usually  right-sided  ”  games.  None  of  them  is 
to  be  compared  with  football  in  the  direction  of  bringing  all 
muscles  in  play.  And,  moreover,  in  none  of  them  except  rowing 
is  the  preliminary  training,  so  valuable  in  strengthening  the  great 
involuntary  muscles,  those  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  observed 
with  anything  like  equal  strictness. 

Certainly  whatever  physical  good  can  be  received  from  any 
form  of  college  athletics  can  be  obtained  from  football,  while 
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above  all  others  it  tends  to  develop  self-control,  coolness,  fertil¬ 
ity  of  resource,  and  promptness  of  execution  in  sudden  emergen¬ 
cies  involving  perhaps  personal  danger.  In  other  words,  no 
known  game  compares  with  football  in  the  development  in  the 
individual  of  those  qualities  which,  while  they  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  “military  virtues/’  are  of  enormous  value  to 
their  possessor  in  all  the  struggles  of  life.  A  further 
advantage  of  football  over  the  other  forms  of  college 
athletics  is  that  it  appeals  to  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  men.  Thus,  probably  not  more  than  fifty  men  in  any  way 
take  part  in  the  annual  training  for  crews  at  Pennsylvania;  but 
during  the  present  season,  1893,  what  with  the  Varsity  team, 
the  scrub  teams,  the  various  class  teams,  and  the  number  of  vol¬ 
untary  teams  made  up  of  the  students,  at  least  160  men  have 
played  the  game,  many  of  them  daily.  About  the  same  number 
played  at  Harvard. 

These  are  our  chief  reasons  for  approving  intercollegiate  foot¬ 
ball.  Let  us  consider  the  objections. 

One  who  sees  for  the  first  time  a  mass-play  in  a  great  game, 
with  a  pyramid  of  struggling  bodies  ;  or  hears  the  thump  as  a 
man  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  by  a  hard  tackle  ;  or  notes  the 
bloody  faces  and  sometimes  bloody  jackets  of  the  contestants ; 
is  very  apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  one  must 
soon  be  desperately  injured  or  killed,  an  opinion  which  grows 
in  strength  as  he  sees  man  after  man  assisted  or  carried  from 
the  field,  while  a  substitute  steps  into  his  place.  Then,  if  per¬ 
chance  months  of  parliamentary  struggle  and  newspaper  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  an  “undergraduate  rule,”  or  some  other  method 
of  getting  rid  of  a  growing  rival,  has  intensified  the  natural 
spirit  of  combat  between  the  colleges,  and  “  slugging  ”  or  foul 
or  rough  play  is  indulged  in,  a  confirmed  belief  in  the  hopeless 
brutality  of  the  game  fastens  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  unin¬ 
formed  observer,  who  often  sincerely  believes  that  he  is  un¬ 
prejudiced  because  he  knows  nothing  about  the  matter  • 
very  much  as  Sydney  Smith  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  he 
never  read  a  book  he  was  to  criticise,  in  order  that  he  might 
keep  his  mind  free  from  bias.  To  those  who  think  that  bloody 
noses,  torn  ears,  blackened  eyes,  bruises  or  sprains,  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  scalp  wound  are  mighty  evils,  the  game  must  always  be  an 
objectionable  one.  But  to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  in  the 
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life  of  a  boy  the  occurrence  of  injuries  not  severe  enough  to  leave 
permanent  traces  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  but  often  even  a 
positive  good  by  encouraging  fortitude,  manliness,  and  high 
spirit,  the  question  as  to  the  danger  of  football  in  our  colleges 
is  only  to  be  answered  by  absolute  statistics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  considering  intercollegiate 
football,  as  played  in  this  country  ;  and  that  all  English  statis¬ 
tics,  based,  as  they  are,  upon  a  game  essentially  different  from 
American  football,  played,  too,  by  miners,  laborers,  and  all  kinds 
of  people,  are  foreign  to  this  discussion.  The  great  insti¬ 
tutions  which  this  matter  most  concerns,  aud  which  are  its 
representatives  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  are  Prince¬ 
ton,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania.  About  this  time  last 
year  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  fatal  or  of  permanently 
disabling  injury  to  any  football  player  at  these  four  institutions 
for  the  previous  decade  was  submitted  by  one  of  the  writers  to 
the  special  authority  on  the  subject  in  each  faculty.  The  replies, 
still  in  his  possession,  were  sent  after  careful  investigation,  and 
established  conclusively  the  fact  that  no  instance  of  any  perma¬ 
nent  injury  to  a  player  had  occurred  in  all  the  long  series  of  con¬ 
tests  lociged  during  those  ten  years  on  the  football  field.  We  ask 
that  until  contradictory  and  well-sustained  evidence  be  brought 
forward  this  statement  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Sar¬ 
gent,  of  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Seaver,  of  Yew  Haven ;  Dr.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  of  Princeton  ;  and  Dr.  White,  of  Philadelphia.  We  may 
add  that  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  written  us  that  no  player  has  ever 
suffered  permanent  injury  at  Cornell.  We  know  that  so  far  as 
intercollegiate  football  among  these  universities  is  concerned,  the 
foregoing  is  true  of  1893  also,  and  we  think  this  fact  greatly 
lessens  the  force  of  the  objection  based  on  the  physical  dangers 
of  the  game. 

We  have  had,  as  has  been  said,  about  160  men  playing  foot¬ 
ball  during  the  year  1893  at  Pennsylvania  and  without  a  single 
broken  bone  or  a  seriously  injured  joint  or  any  accident  disabling 
a  player  from  continuing  either  his  football  or  his  academic 
duties  for  any  length  of  time.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  physical  danger,  but  we  believe  it  possible  to  minimize  it 
and  yet  retain  all  the  most  useful  features  of  the  game,  and  we 
are  urgent  for  such  a  revision  of  rules  as  shall  bring  this  to  pass. 
We  do  insist,  however,  that  the  spectacular  character  of  foot- 
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ball  and  the  frequency  of  sprains,  wrenches,  fractures,  and  other 
severe  or  minor  injuries  occurring  in  the  presence  of  such  multi¬ 
tudes  have  together  led  to  unintentional  and  not  unnatural  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  seriousness  of  football.  The  accidents  of  aquatic 
sports,  of  horseback  riding,  of  shooting,  are  vastly  beyond  and 
above  those  of  football.  In  1890,  4,442  males  were  drowned  in 
the  United  States,  and  2,336  died  from  gunshot  wounds;  a  large 
minority  of  the  former  died  in  the  pursuit  of  aquatic  sports, 
whilst,  probably,  a  large  majority  of  the  latter  died  from  acci¬ 
dents  occurring  with  firearms  made  or  used  for  sport. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  get  together  the  statistics  of  aquatic 
sports  in  the  colleges,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  within  two  or 
three  years  Princeton  lost,  by  drowning,  Brokaw  from  its  base¬ 
ball  team,  and  Lamar  from  its  football  team,  whilst  Cornell, 
where  aquatics  are  cultivated  so  widely  and  successfully,  has  in 
the  same  way  lost  at  least  three  of  its  athletes  in  the  present 
year. 

The  allegations  as  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  college 
football  have  taken  various  directions.  It  has  been  said,  for 
example,  to  encourage  “professionalism”  on  the  part  of  the 
athletic  authorities  and  of  the  players  themselves.  The  enormous 
gate  receipts  of  some  of  the  great  football  games  have  especially 
aroused  attention,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  game 
was  being  played  for  revenue  solely  or  chiefly.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  understood  that  large  sums  of  money  are  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  athletic  departments  of  the  greater  universi¬ 
ties,  and  especially  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  football  itself, 
and  that  it  is  the  only  college  sport  which  yields  revenue;  so  that 
the  expenses  of  the  whole  year  have  to  be  largely  met  from  the 
moneys  received  from  football  enthusiasts.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  athletics  are  yearly 
contributed  by  the  students  themselves,  and  probably  still  larger 
sums  by  alumni  and  other  persons  outside  of  the  immediate 
college  circles;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  athletic  departments  are  chronically  and  sometimes  hope¬ 
lessly  in  debt,  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  gate  receipts  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  important  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  institutions 
involved,  they  cannot  be  of  direct  importance  to  the  players,  and 
that  there  are  many  avenues  for  their  honest  use.  In  this  respect 
again  the  objection  to  football  is  really  not  relevant  to  the  game 
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itself,  but  to  college  athletics  as  a  whole ;  if  these  athletics  be 
useful,  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  supported  by  football  is  an 
argument  for,  and  not  against,  the  continuance  of  the  game. 

The  more  serious  chai’ge  that  men  are  bought  or  bribed  to 
come  to  certain  colleges  for  the  purpose  primarily  of  playing  foot¬ 
ball  is  one  that  has  been  made  in  reference  to  other  college  sports. 
The  temptatious  in  this  direction  undoubtedly  increase  with  the 
apparent  importance  of  the  game  to  the  university  playing  it  and 
with  the  honors  and  rewards  attendant  upon  success;  but  we  are 
sure  that  other  college  sports  have  in  the  past  been  far  more  open 
to  this  criticism  than  has  football.  It  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  respective  faculties  and  a  proper 
remedy  agreed  upon.  Personally  we  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  “one  year's  residence  rule,"  which  forbids  any  student  taking 
part  in  intercollegiate  athletics  until  he  has  resided  an  academic 
year  at  his  university  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations  upon 
a  full  year’s  work,  will  prove  curative. 

Other  suggestions,  such  as  the  selection  of  a  central  body,  in 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  decide  on  questions  of  eligibility, 
seem  to  us  open  to  grave  and  obvious  objection,  but  the  whole 
matter  is  one  which  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  football,  and, 
even  if  a  proportion  of  the  accusations  are  true,  cannot  be  viewed 
as  an  evil  inherent  in  that  game. 

As  to  the  effect  of  football  upon  the  individual  student  who 
enters  the  team,  the  most  frequently  repeated  objection  is  that 
the  intellectual  is  being  sacrificed  to  the  physical,  and  that  the 
man  who  plays  football  must  almost  of  necessity  neglect  his 
studies.  This,  again,  as  we  want  clearly  to  point  out,  is  not  an 
objection  to  football  per  se,  but  an  objection  to  all  college  ath¬ 
letics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much  of  the  preliminary  training  for 
football  is  done  during  the  vacation  period,  and  certainly  more 
hours  are  given  by  the  men  on  the  crew  in  the  scholastic  period 
to  athletic  duties  than  are  required  of  the  football  candidates. 

As  this  article  is  not  a  general  defence  of  college  athletics,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  statement  that,  aftei  caieful  in¬ 
vestigation  we  do  not  believe  football  has  had  the  effect  of  lowei- 
ing  the  general  average  academic  standard  of  either  playeis  or 
onlookers  at  any  of  the  above-mentioned  universities.  There  has 
not  been  time  to  secure  all  the  actual  figures,  but  such  good  ob¬ 
servers  as  Professor  Richards,  of  Yale,  and  Professor  Sloane,  of 
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Piinceton,  are  convinced  that  while  the  scholarship  of  the  most 
active  players  may  suffer  a  little  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  of 
the  season,  it  loses  nothing  whatever  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Under  the  rules  of  Pennsylvania  a  student  who  is  dropped  for 
neglect  of  his  studies  into  a  lower  class  is  thereby  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  any  intercollegiate  contests  until  the  end  of  the 
next  academic  year,  or  until  he  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  to  re¬ 
enter  his  class. 

Of  the  four  or  five  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  football  team 
of  1892  who  have  now  graduated,  one,  the  captain,  won  in  com¬ 
petitive  examination  the  greatest  prize  the  university  offers  to  its 
medical  class,  a  position  in  its  hospital ;  another,  who  was  first 
honor  man  of  his  class,  has  been  made  professor  in  the  university, 
and  still  another  was  on  the  honor  list.  In  this  year’s  team  the 
same  proportion  seems  likely  to  continue.  At  Princeton  two  of  the 
eleven  are  on  the  honor  list  and  five  are  “far  above  mediocrity.” 
At  Yale  the  average  standing  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  department  who  have  been  connected  with  the  football 
team  this  term  as  players  and  substitutes  is  higher  than  the  average 
standing  of  the  best  class  in  scholarship  that  has  ever  graduated 
there.  At  Cornell,  Professor  Hitchcock  finds  that  “  the  men  on 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  have  a  standing  1.2  per  cent 
better  than  the  average  of  the  whole  college.”  If  we  were  selecting 
from  any  college  the  young  men  most  likely  to  endure  the  strains 
of  business  or  professional  life  in  this  country,  and  to  score  suc¬ 
cesses,  we  would  be  disposed  to  estimate  at  much  more  than  1.2 

per  cent,  the  actual  working  superiority  of  the  football  plavers 
over  their  classmates.  r  J 

Of  all  the  objections  to  football,  the  one  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  serious  is  that  which  asserts  its  excessive  brutality.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  game  is  one  into  which  personal  com¬ 
bat  enters,  as  it  does  into  sparring  and  into  wrestling  •  and  when- 
ever  this  element  is  present  in  a  game,  there  is  a  tendency  tow¬ 
ards  methods  which  shall  be  disabling.  Such  games  can  only 
be  kept  light  and  proper  by  the  strictest  repression  of  this  ten¬ 
dency.  We  suppose  that  even  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
game  will  acknowledge  that  in  the  distant  as  well  as  in  the  near 

Sr-1  erea  “  tlM  great  gameS>  °peu  or  “sealed 

g^ing,  fahmg  °n  an  opponent  with  the  knees,  and  other 
methods  of  injuring  the  opposing  meu  have  been  indulged  in  by 
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both  teams  engaged.  Our  contention  is  that  these  acts  are  not  a 
necessary  part  of  football,  indeed  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
game  itself,  though  their  seeds  may  exist  in  the  game ;  are,  in 
fact,  noxious  tares  growing  among  the  wheat.  They  can  be 
largely  eliminated,  and  must  be  if  football  is  to  maintain  its  place. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  on  paper  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  Yale  or  of  Harvard,  of  Princeton  or  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
teach  each  its  own  team  not  to  resort  to  these  methods,  but  of 
course  the  team  will  always  respond  to  such  teaching  that  it  does 
not  “slug”  first  and  that  it  must  defend  itself  if  the  other  team 
assails  it.  The  primal  fault  is  neither  with  the  authorities  nor 
with  the  teams,  but  partly  with  the  laws  of  the  game  ;  and  largely 
with  the  umpire.  No  player  should  ever  be  “warned  ”  to  abstain 
from  rough  play  by  an  umpire,  and  yet  repeatedly  we  have  seen 
an  umpire  warn  a  player,  two,  three,  and  even  four  times  in  a  single 
game.  Dr.  Brooks,  of  Harvard,  by  relentlessly  ordering  off  the 
field  any  one  whom  he  saw  guilty  of  rough  play,  has  accomplished 
more  during  the  past  season  in  lessening  rough  play  than  has  any 
other  agency  that  we  know  of.  If  the  public  demand  that  um¬ 
pires  shall  do  their  duty,  eventually  it  will  be  done.  What  is  most 
needed  is  rigidity  of  enforcement  of  the  penalty.  We  have  favored 
a  change  of  rule  which  would  make  intentional  foul  play  directed 
to  the  bodily  injury  of  an  antagonist  count  one  in  the  score 
against  the  team  so  offending,  and  we  are  still  inclined  to  think 
the  idea  of  value.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  is  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  an  umpire  to  fulfil  his  present  duties  and  at  the  same 
time  to  watch  twenty-two  men  more  or  less  scattered  over  a  foot¬ 
ball  field  ;  so  that  even  with  a  Brooks  as  umpire  we  may  have  a 
player,  keeping  always  one  eye  on  the  umpire,  slugging,  kneeing, 
or  elbowing  his  less  astute  antagonist,  one,  two,  or  three  times, 
with  the  grim  satisfaction  finally  of  seeing  this  antagonist,  goaded 
to  desperation,  ordered  off  the  field  for  foul  play.  It  seems  to  us 
essential  that  there  should  be  hereafter  an  assistant  umpire,  whose 
sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  the  men  and  whose  word  should  be 
as  much  law  as  is  that  of  the  umpire  in  debarring  men  for  rough 
or  foul  play  of  any  kind.  Let  public  opinion  continue  to  demand 
fair  play  and  the  secret  slugging  be  stopped  by  the  assistant  um¬ 
pire,  and  these  practices  will  disappear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  open  “  slugging  ”  of  an  antagonist 
is  not  a  disabling  play  ;  that  the  player  struck  is  practically  never 
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hurt  seriously  ;  that  it  is  bad  football  from  every  standpoint,  as 
even  if  the  striker  escape  disqualification  it  removes  his  attention 
from  the  ball  and  from  the  team  movements  often  at  critical 
moments,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  die  out  of  itself  for  the  above 


reasons  and  under  the  influence  of  aroused  public  opinion. 

When  university  teams  were  usually  composed  simply  of  the 
eleven  men  there  was  always  a  great  temptation  to  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  player  to  attempt  to  disable  one  of  these  antagonists,  but  at 
present  the  substitutes  are  so  nearly  equal  to  men  of  the  first  line 
that  a  fresh  substitute  is  often  of  more  value  than  a  tired  member 
of  the  fiist  eleven,  so  that  one  temptation  to  rough  play  is,  in  the 
evolution  of  the  game,  being  removed. 

With  unfair  and  foul  plays  suppressed,  the  game  may  be  con- 
sideied  on  its  merits,  and  the  very  hold  which  it  has  secured  upon 
the  communities  of  the  United  States  proves,  to  our  thinking, 
that  it  has  value,  and  that  it  meets  a  need  of  the  hour.  It  is  not 
a  little  thing  that  an  American  community  shall  cease  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  its  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  even  if  it  find  a  no  more  worthy 
idol  than  a  football  player,  for  that  player  is  an  impersonation  of 
long-continued  self-denial,  of  severe  toil,  of  stoicism  under  pain, 
of  persistent  struggle  for  an  object  which  is  but  an  ideal. 

Webelieve  that  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  North  America  to 
cultivate  rather  than  repress  this  sudden  growth  of  national 
sport.  To  cultivate  is  to  prune,  and  we  are  among  those  who  ask 
earnestly,  not  only  for  the  suppression  of  rough  and  foul  play,  but 
for  such  modification  of  the  rules  as  shall  lessen  the  danger  to  life 
and  limb.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  of  these  alterations  should 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  “  mass  play.”  The  old  open 
game,  more  beautiful,  less  dangerous,  perhaps  more  scientific 
should  if  possible  be  brought  back.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  could  be  done  by  lengthening  the  number  of  yards  required 
to  be  made  in  the  three  downs.  In  a  mass  play  very  rarely 
if  ever,  can  more  than  a  yard  or  two  be  made,  but  as 
the  play  is  the  surest  method  of  making  that  yard  or 
two,  and  as  the  yard  or  two  serves  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  ball,  the  temptation  to  the  team  captain  continu¬ 
ally  to  use  the  mass  play  is  overwhelming.  If,  however 
the  yard  or  two  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  ball,  the  captain 
would  much  more  often  select  the  open  play  with  its  greater 
chances  of  no  gain,  but  with  also  its  greater  chances  of  large  gain. 
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Moreover,  if  the  referee  would  peremptorily  discourage  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  attempting  to  gain  ground  after  the  tackle  and  while  the 
possessor  of  the  hall  is  on  the  ground,  by  instantly  calling 
“down,”  he  would  prevent  the  heaping  up  of  the  two  teams  one 
on  the  other,  and  the  consequent  likely  injury  to  the  players 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mass.  The  present  rules  permit  the 
referee  to  do  this.  Here,  again,  enforcement  is  wliat  is  needed. 

If  in  addition  a  goal  from  the  field  were  made  of  more  value, 
and  if  the  penalty  of  throwing  a  back  on  a  fair  catch  were  in¬ 
creased,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  far  more  beautiful  and  much  less 
objectionable  game  would  result. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  man  who  does  not  learn  a  foreign 
language  in  his  youth  can  never  learn  it,  and  as  we  were  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  been  born  before  the  modern  game  of  foot¬ 
ball  it  scarcely  becomes  us  to  offer  even  a  suggestion  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  experts,  who  should  settle  this  matter.  Formerly  the  foot¬ 
ball  Intercollegiate  Association,  recognized  as  it  was  by  Harvard 
University  (not  a  party  to  it),  had  precisely  such  authority.  To¬ 
day  this  football  association  seems  to  us,  at  least,  to  have  no  legal 
existence,  and  certainly  has  no  moral  authority.  The  association 
was  composed  of  four  members,  two  of  these  members  have  re¬ 
signed;  the  remaining  two  cannot  constitute  an  association.  An 
association  is  a  college  or  a  collegium,  in  the  old  use  of  the 
word;  the  old  Roman  law  states  explicitly  that  three  members 
are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  collegium.  Yale  might  well 
have  led  the  athletic  world  if  its  cohorts  had  not  this  year  retired 
in  defeat.  Princeton  will  hardly,  we  think,  though  its  banners 
are  now  triumphant,  claim  for  itself  supreme  leadership.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  it  would  be  but  a  graceful  act  for  it  to  request 
from  each  of  the  three  other  great  football  universities  that 
representative  experts  should  be  appointed  who  shall  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  the  rules  of  play.  “  Undergraduate  rules,” 
composition  of  teams,  and  all  such  burning  questions  should  be 
banished  from  this  hall  of  council,  where  the  only  thought 
should  be  the  preparation  of  a  practical,  carefully  considered 
code,  stripping  football  of  the  evils  which  to-day  are  fastened 
upon  it,  and  leaving  it  what  we  believe  it  to  be  essentially,  the 
best  and  manliest  of  all  intercollegiate  sports. 

J.  William  White. 

Horatio  C.  Wood. 
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Ie  men  at  the  beginning  of  disaster  knew  precisely  what  was 
happening  to  them,  disaster  might  he  greatly  mitigated.  But 
men  in  such  cases  have  to  go  through  much  tribulation  before 
they  find  out  the  causes  of  events  with  suflficent  accuracy  to 
enable  them  to  discover  the  needful  remedies.  When  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  oncoming  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
began  to  show  themselves,  in  May  and  June,  they  found  the 
people  of  the  United  States  full  of  all  manner  of  strange 
prepossessions.  Men  were  found,  as  they  are  in  all  ages 
much  given  to  hero-worship  and  much  disposed  to  believe  that 
no  harm  could  happen  so  long  as  a  man  whom  they  worshipped 
filled  the  most  important  place  in  the  republic,  and  therefore  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  or,  what  was  still  worse 
opened  their  eyes  to  behold  facts  which  never  existed,  and  listened 
only  to  theories  which  were  mere  creatures  of  prejudice  and 
imagination.  Other  men  looked  about  them  and  fancied  that  the 
cause  of  disaster  was  to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  concluded 
that  the  shipments  of  gold  which  were  but  the  incidents  and 
harbingers  of  the  coming  disaster  were  the  disaster  itself.  As  they 
had  fastened  upon  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  Confess 
which  did  not  meet  the  hopes  of  those  who  consented  to  it  or  the 
expectations  of  those  who  forced  it,  they  found  it  very  easy  to 
convince  themselves,  and  afterwards  the  people  of  the  country 
that  all  that  troubled  us  was  the  Sherman  Act,  and  Congress  was 
called  together  in  hot  haste  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disaster  and 
restore  peace  to  the  land.  All  the  thought  of  the  nation  was 
bent  upon  that  object.  Those  of  us  who  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  causes  lay  deeper  and  the  reasons  were  more  funda- 
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mental  were  regarded,  where  we  had  deserved  it,  as  well-meaning 
gentlemen  somewhat  addicted  to  politics,  and  therefore  incapa¬ 
ble  of  a  business  view  of  the  situation.  The  first  shock  to  this 
feeling  came  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  much  worshipped 
defender  of  our  liberties  was  powerless  to  speed  the  repeal,  and 
the  second  shock  was  when  the  actual  repeal  did  take  place, 
which  happened  after  much  struggle  and  only  with  the  aid  of  his 
political  foes,  who,  regardless  of  the  possible  advantage  their 
action  might  give  to  their  adversary,  did  their  full  duty  by  the 
people.  If  these  shocks,  and  others  likely  to  follow,  will  only 
teach  the  American  people  that  their  sole  dependence  should  be 
on  themselves,  and  that  a  good  party  is  better  than  the  best  man 
that  ever  lived,  we  shall  not  have  gone  through  this  valley  of 
humiliation  entirely  in  vain. 

When  at  last  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  cause  of 
our  condition  according  to  all  standard  Democratic  newspapers 
was  removed,  there  were,  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  party 
in  power,  few  people  left  to  rejoice  in  the  success  which  had  been 
so  much  heralded  only  a  few  months  before.  Even  prior  to  the 
repeal,  the  conviction  began  quietly  to  steal  over  the  people  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  business,  the  true  source  of  all 
our  troubles,  was  the  fact  that  in  power  and  supreme  control  over 
the  United  States  was  a  party  which,  however  meritorious  its  in¬ 
dividuals  might  be,  as  a  party  was  utterly  incapable  of  inventing  a 
policy,  or  even  of  carrying  out  a  policy  which  had  been  boldly 
promised  and  broadly  announced. 

After  this  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  came  the 
remarkable  series  of  elections  which  showed  neither  Republicanism 
nor  Democracy  in  strict  party  expression,  but  a  deep  sense  of  the 
utter  incapacity  of  those  in  power.  All  that  has  followed  the 
elections  has  but  tended  to  show  how  just  was  the  judgment  of 
the  people. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  so  marked  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  electors,  so  widespread,  so  universal  all  over  that  part 
of  the  country  where  the  polls  represent  the  results  of  thinking, 
and  where  votes  can  be  cast  and  counted  as  cast,  that  no 
committee  of  ways  and  means  would  have  dared  to  take  in¬ 
cautious  action  even,  let  alone  make  fierce  attack  upon  indus¬ 
tries  already  staggering  under  the  mere  dread  of  their  antici¬ 
pated  action.  One  would  have  supposed  that  whatever  had  been 
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the  prejudices  and  theories  of  individual  members,  they  would 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  people  thus  loudly  echoing  and 
re-echoing  across  the  entire  continent.  Had  the  committee  been 
made  up  of  men  truly  representative  of  the  communities  which 
had  spoken,  that  result  would  have  inevitably  followed.  Had  the 
committee  been  of  Northern  Democrats  familiar  with  our  North¬ 


ern  industrial  centres,  and  appreciative  of  the  disastrous  winter 
which  now  threatens  our  workingmen,  heed  would  have  been 
given  to  the  voice  of  warning.  But,  as  if  anticipating  such  a 
possibility,  the  committee  had  been  so  made  up  that  the  few 
Northern  men  were  swallowed  up  by  the  Southern  contingent; 
and  the  bill  which  now  vexes  both  the  present  and  the  future 
has  come  to  the  light  of  day. 

It  seems  as  if,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  presented  and  in  all 
its  concomitants,  the  bill  had  not  only  been  drawn  but  had  been 
managed  so  as  to  do  to  our  working  people  the  maximum  of  harm. 
At  the  end  of  the  extra  session,  when  very  many  manufacturers 
were  hoping,  not  to  make  money,  but  to  run  their  mills  in  such 
fashion  on  short  time  and  on  wages  temporarily  low,  as  that,  with¬ 
out  loss,  or  without  much  loss,  they  might  mitigate  the  winter  cold 
to  their  employees,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  through 
theii  chaiiman,  declared  that  they  hoped  to  begin  consideration  of 
their  bill  by  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  press  it  on  from  day 
to  day  thereafter.  December  4th  was  then  but  a  month  off,  and 
there  seemed  no  respite,  and  therefore  mills  remained  closed. 
When  the  framers  did  present  their  bill  to  the  committee,  the 
date  on  which  it  was  to  take  effect  was  put  at  the  1st  of  March. 
If  the  intention  had  been  to  continue  the  paralysis  of  business  by 

special  effort  and  with  malice  prepense,  no  better  series  of  devices 
could  have  been  invented. 

WiLeiJ  the  bl11  lts_elf  was  presented,  it  had  a  most  remarkable 
effect.  Many  men  in  New  England  who  had  thought  that  pro¬ 
tection  had  nothing  but  New  England  in  its  scope,  and  who 
consequently  wanted  free  wool  and  free  coal,  so  that  their  own 
situation  might  be  perfect,  whoever  suffered,  were  appalled  when 
they  found  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for  the  change  they  had  ad¬ 
vocated,  and  some  of  them  were  the  first  to  shut  down  their 
mills.  Men  there  and  elsewhere  found  that  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  tariff  affecting  industries  had  been 
so  arranged  that  m  many  cases  no  reduction  of  wages  could 
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enable  manufacturers  to  go  on,  since  the  finished  product  was 
at  a  lower  rate  than  an  earlier  stage  of  manufacture,  and  there¬ 
upon  commenced  that  remarkable  series  of  conclaves  in  com¬ 
mittee-room  and  corridor,  where  the  industries  of  the  country 
were  rectified  by  retail  in  cases  where  the  introduction  was  of 
such  sort  as  to  insure  confidence.  AVhen  the  bill  reached  the 
committee,  not  a  table  had  been  prepared,  not  a  single  compari¬ 
son  had  been  furnished,  and  immediate  consideration  was  urged, 
so  that  a  longing  country  might  taste  the  new  concoction  at  the 
earliest  moment.  That  the  bill  with  all  its  original  imperfec¬ 
tions  was  not  launched  upon  the  world  just  as  it  came  from  the 
minds  which,  in  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  had 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  intricacies  of  manufactures,  was 
due  to  the  determination  of  the  minority  that  the  people  of  the 
country  should  have  at  least  one  week  to  find  out  what  was  to 
happen  to  their  business. 

The  result  has  been  that  if  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  still  unen¬ 
durable  some  of  the  mistakes  which  showed  that  the  committee 
did  not  know  how  to  carry  out  its  own  intent,  have  been  rectified 
and  cease  to  be  monuments  of  obvious  error.  Any  one  curious 
to  see  the  changes  made,  and  curious  to  follow  them  to  their 
sources,  will  see  that  the  great  interests,  the  Trusts,  which  are  the 
pretended  objects  of  Democratic  animadversion  were  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  even  before  a  committee  whose  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  poor  man  will  be  more  appreciated  than  ever  when 
the  thermometer  falls  below  zero  in  the  coming  months.  Had 
other  interests  been  as  potent,  who  knows  but  that  clapboards, 
lath,  shingles,  and  lumber  generally  might  have  got  back  to  the 
dutiable  list,  as  well  as  boards  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  ? 
Had  all  the  small  manufacturers  been  able  to  be  as  well  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  great  ones,  many  a  little  industry  which  will  now  go 
under  might  have  had  at  least  a  chance  for  life. 

Now  that  the  bill  is  before  us,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  ?  Clearly 
it  is  not  a  bill  for  revenue  only,  since  it  reduces  the  revenue  of 
the  country  probably  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  so  far  as  the 
usual  treasury  calculations  can  furnish  us  any  aid  in  determining 
what  the  loss  will  be.  If  there  be  any  gain  to  be  anticipated  to 
be  set  off  against  this  loss,  it  must  come  from  increased  importa¬ 
tions,  which  will  just  so  much  diminish  American  production  and 
be  so  much  taken  away  from  American  labor.  The  bill  cannot 
VOL.  clviii. — no.  446.  8 
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claim  the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  free  trade,  except  such  as 
comes  to  it  from  having  selected  and  cut  off  from  protection  many 
industries  which  were  at  least  as  deserving  as  those  which  are  to 
survive.  In  its  struggle  to  put  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  this 
bill,  devised  in  the  main  by  Southern  men,  has  so  stricken  the 
undeveloped  regions  of  this  country  that  the  South  is  more  likely 
than  any  other  part  of  us  to  pre-eminently  suffer  by  their  efforts, 
rhe  time  was  when  the  West  felt  toward  protection  much  as  the 
South  does  now,  but  with  Illinois  as  the  third  manufacturing 
State  in  the  Union,  the  West  beyond  the  Mississippi  is  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  more  direct  benefits  may  reach  them 
and  develop  their  resources  also.  In  like  manner  the  wise  bus¬ 
iness  men  of  the  South  are  looking  forward  to-day,  or  rather 
were  looking  forward  last  year. 

The  bill  cannot  claim  any  merit  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Democratic  party,  since  that  platform  denounced 
protection  as  robbery;  and  if  protection  be  robbery,  then  this  bill 
is  robbery  on  a  sliding  scale.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  bill 
involves  more  unblushing  misuse  of  public  funds  than  was  ever 
charged  upon  its  predecessors,  even  in  those  impassioned  ha¬ 
rangues  over  the  horrors  of  taxed  trace-chains  which  illuminated 
my  earlier  days  in  Congress. 

In  the  present  law  there  is  a  provision  to  pay  to  sugar  planters 
and  producers,  mostly  in  the  South,  a  bounty  which  amounts  to 
a  large  sum  every  year,  to  continue  for  fifteen  years.  That  bounty 
was  given  every  sanction  possible.  The  money  to  pay  it  was 
made  part  of  the  permanent  appropriation  and  did  not  need  to  be 
appropriated  every  year.  This  was  given  for  a  twofold  purpose  : 
as  a  substitue  for  the  protection  incidental,  and  therefore  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  which  had  resulted  from  a  revenue  tax  from  which  we 
desired  to  free  the  country,  and  also  as  a  means  of  establishing  per¬ 
manently  in  the  South  the  production  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  the 
North  of  beet  sugar.  That  bounty  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
giound  that  an  industry  worth  this  large  expenditure  could  be 
established  in  the  country. 

The  present  bill  proposes  to  substitute  for  this  bounty  a  new 
bounty  beginning  at  the  same  figure  and  diminishing  one-eighth 
every  year  so  as  to  cease  in  eight  years.  On  what  principle  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  On  the  principle  that  the  United  States  is 
thereby  to  obtain  an  industry  worth  that  sum  of  money  ?  Not  at 
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all.  Isobody  dreams  that  in  eight  years  on  a  sliding  scale  such 
an  industry  can  be  established  or  even  sustained.  Is  it  on  the 
principle  that  the  United  States  owes  something  to  a  discon¬ 
tinued  industry  ?  lhat  would  hardly  be  claimed,  for,  if  it  were 
so,  the  incomes  of  the  corporations  would  be  highly  taxed  the 
next  few  years  to  pay  for  what  this  bill  does  in  that  direction. 
Can  it  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  contract  in  this  particulur 
case  ?  If  so,  then  the  contract  calls  for  full  bounty  for  fifteen 
years,  not  a  half-bounty  for  half  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  the 
sop  of  thirty-four  millions,  more  or  less,  thrown  to  the  Louisiana 
planters  is  pure  gratuity  for  which  no  one  has  even  the  poor  ex¬ 
cuse  of  hoping  that  some  good  will  come  of  it  to  the  country 
giving  the  money. 

To  put  this  item  into  the  bill  seems  doubly  strange  when  you 
remember  how  vocal  the  air  was  one  time  with  these  men’s  denun¬ 
ciation  of  even  the  idea  of  bounties.  It  does  really  look 
as  if  Chairman  Wilson  was  right  in  calling  this  a  “political 
bill." 

If  the  bill  cannot  claim  that  it  carries  out  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  and  cannot,  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  be 
deemed  the  fulfilment  of  solemn  pledges  of  the  party  in  power, 
what  is  its  merit  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  men  who  made  it  will 
claim  for  it  the  advantages  of  Protection.  They  could  not  do  it. 
Too  long  have  they  reiterated  the  charge  that  “Protection  is  rob¬ 
bery,  depriving  people  of  their  property  under  pretence  of  taxa¬ 
tion."  “Can  taxation  create  anything  ?”  they  have  been  asking 
triumphantly  in  chorus  for  long  years.  If  taxation  cannot 
create  anything,  what  are  they  trying  to  save  by  their  sanction  of 
reduced  robbery  ?  If  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  equal  to  that  added  by  the  tariff  to  the  price  of  imported 
goods,  what  difference  is  there  in  principle  between  that  taxation 
which  puts  an  unjust  dollar  into  the  pockets  of  the  robber  barons, 
and  that  same  kind  of  taxation  when  it  puts  an  unjust  half  a 
dollar  into  the  same  pocket  to  jingle  against  the  dollars  of  bygone 
days  ?  Has  the  United  States  reached  that  point  of  national 
decrepitude  when  it  must  ransom  itself  by  a  surrender  of  one- 
half  of  an  unjustifiable  exaction  ? 

This  bill  has  all  the  forms  of  a  protection  bill.  It  tries  to  ad¬ 
just  the  duties  to  the  nature  of  the  production  and  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  different  stages  of  manufacture.  It  surrenders  all 
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principle  in  form,  but  is  likely  to  be  as  deadly  as  could  be  desired 
in  practice. 

Let  us  see  what  are  likely  to  be  the  results.  Production  will 
not  cease.  The  plants  are  here,  however  reduced  in  value,  and 
must  in  all  possible  cases  be  utilized.  In  some  cases  they  can¬ 
not  be,  in  others  they  will  be.  But  the  conditions  must  all  be 
seriously  changed.  The  people  of  this  country  are  all  used  to 
high  wages  and  the  distribution  of  comforts  that  these  wages 
bring.  Let  us  not  dispute  whether  the  tariff  or  organized  labor 
has  caused  this.  The  fact  exists.  When  under  this  bill — if  such 
a  misfortune  as  its  passage  is  to  happen  to  us — our  goods  come  to 
the  market,  they  will  meet  goods  which  can  be  sold,  duty  paid, 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  cost  here,  provided  our  labor  receives 
the  same  wages  as  heretofore.  How  can  they  be  met?  Manu¬ 
facturing  is  not  a  happy-go-lucky  business.  It  is  a  matter  of 
figures.  It  is  so  here.  It  is  so  over  the  water,  and  they  are  not 
asleep  beyond  seas. 

A  Bradford  expert  had  figured  out  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  two  days  before  it  was  even  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  he  predicted  for  Bradford  “five  years  of 
such  prosperity  as  she  has  not  known  since  1872.”  Such  are  the 
people  we  have  to  meet,  and  we  can  only  meet  them  by  reduction 
of  prices  of  labor.  If,  then,  we  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  we  can 
at  best  only  hold  our  own  markets;  and  with  the  price  of  labor 
reduced,  what  are  our  markets  worth  ?  Just  so  much  less  as  our 
wages  come  down.  What  makes  America  so  good  a  market  that 
all  the  world  longs  to  break  into  it  ?  The  wages  and  the  payments 
for  labor  both  of  brain  and  muscle.  If  you  reduce  such  payments 
can  it  help  still  further  reacting  upon  all  our  products  ?  This 
question  needs  no  answer.  The  country  at  this  moment  is 
learning  the  lesson  of  the  interdependence  of  industries  and  the 
railroad  employee  discharged  because  the  factory  and  the  mine 
send  no  products  to  market  hardly  needs  to  be  further  taught 
that  a  country  with  one  set  of  industries  out  of  joint  can  no  more 
rejoice  in  its  remaining  resources  than  a  man  with  a  broken  lea- 
can  be  happy  over  the  whole  bones  in  the  rest  of  his  body! 
Lower  wages  and  lower  prices  may  seem  simple  of  adjustment  to 
a  man  in  a  closet,  but  less  work  because  of  foreign  goods  and  a 
market  cut  in  two  by  reduction  of  wages  may  prove  impossible  of 
endurance  to  men  who  have  to  live  in  a  practical  world. 
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It  would  not  be  suitable  in  an  article  like  this  to  specify  the 
probable  effects  of  the  bill  in  its  particulars,  even  if  anybody  were 
capable  of  it.  Each  community  will  know  before  the  year  is  out 
if  it  passes.  Every  heart  will  soon  know  its  own  bitterness. 
There  are  some  considerations  of  a  general  character  which  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  A  manufacturing  establishment  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  wealth  is  something  more  than  mills  and  machinery.  It 
is  a  workshop  full  of  men  who  have  to  be  organized  to  work  with 
each  other,  whose  co-operation  in  all  ways  is  almost  as  essential 
as  their  work.  Each  man  must  fit  into  his  place,  and  the  woik 
of  each  must  supplement  the  work  of  the  other.  The  shop  must 
be  a  harmonious  whole.  This  organization  is  hard  to  make,  is 
the  result  of  much  time  and  patience  and  not  lightly  to  be 
tampered  with.  Morever  the  establishment  must  not  only 
make  its  goods,  but  must  sell  them.  It  must  have  its 
regular  customers,  who  know  and  can  rely  on  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  A  set  of  customers  also  is  the  result  of  time, 
patience,  and  skill.  These  customers  cannot  be  lightly  cast 
away.  Business  relations  are  like  open  accounts,  hard  to 
commence,  but  easy  to  continue.  If  a  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  is  disabled  and  can  no  longer  make  goods  at  a  profit  by 
reason  of  the  lowering  of  the  tariff,  the  customers  may  be  held 
by  manufacturing  abroad  or  by  purchase  of  goods  made  abroad. 
This  last  system  will  be  resorted  to  by  those  wh  o  have  ample 
capital  and  the  disposition  and  faith  to  await  the  change  of  ob¬ 
noxious  laws.  But  the  organization  inside  must  be  lost,  and  the 
men  who  compose  it  must  inevitably  suffer.  In  fact,  they  are 
suffering  now,  and  will  uutil  this  bill  is  defeated. 

Another  consideration  has  got  to  be  faced.  A  closed  manu¬ 
factory  is  not  like  a  closed  house,  where  the  furniture  can  be 
covered,  and  there  is  no  loss  except  what  may  be  measured  by 
the  rent.  A  manufactory  closed  deteriorates  beyond  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  It  gets  behind  the  times, 
and  in  a  few  years  would  be  worthless.  The  price  of  successful 
manufacturing  is  ceaseless  vigilance.  No  machinery  is  too  good 
not  to  be  replaced  at  short  intervals.  Men  must  keep  pace  with 
all  that  others  do,  and  add  their  quota  of  inventive  power  besides. 
Many  a  manufactory  is  saved  by  the  utilization  of  by-products. 
People  at  large  do  not  appreciate  the  narrow  margins  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  take  no  account  of  bad  years,  and  risks  and  expendi- 
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tines  to  replace  machinery  gone  out  of  date  and  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  future. 

Were  it  not  for  these  considerations  men  might  perhaps  con¬ 
sole  themselves  by  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  repeal  of  these 
proposed  enactments  even  if  they  should  be  passed,  but  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  live  imposes  the  barrier  of  three  years  at 
least  against  such  a  hope.  But  who  doubts  to-day  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  this  proposed  action 
of  the  Government  ?  That  is  shown  not  alone  by  the  results  of 
the  last  election  and  the  uniform  expression  of  the  whole  North  ; 
it  can  be  seen  in  the  daily  privations  of  the  people,  the  utter 
stagnation  of  business,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  themselves.  It  will  really  not  be  much  con¬ 
solation,  that  what  is  our  loss  seems  to  be  some  other  nation’s 
gain.  If  West  Virginia  coalfields  are  undeveloped  and  the  State 
which  sent  its  Democratic  governor  to  remonstrate  with  full  voice 
and  indignant  iteration  against  the  action  of  its  Democratic  repre¬ 
sentative  should  halt  in  its  progress,  it  will  not  seem  to  be  compen¬ 
sation  that  Nova  Scotia  and  some  citizens  of  New  England,  who 
have  invested  capital  outside  of  this  country,  will  reap  the  benefit. 
If  a  flourishing  town  in  New  England  should  cease  to  quarry  lime 
rock  and  send  its  product  to  market,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  to 
know  that  New  Brunswick  will  build  another  city — and  the  Do¬ 
minion  will  gain  what  we  have  lost. 

Such  joy  as  is  expressed  in  Nova  Scotia  over  free  coal,  in 
New  Brunswick  over  lessened  duty  on  lime,  and  in  Bradford 
over  the  revival  of  its  woollen  industries  at  the  cost,  charges,  and 
expense  of  our  own,  may  afford  satisfaction  to  those  whose  hearts 
have  so  enlarged  that  they  have  become  citizens  of  the  world  ; 

but  those  who  have  only  reached  that  stage  of  development  which 

causes  them  to  be  content  with  being  mere  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  still  cling  to  the  provincial  and  Philistine  feeling 
that  happy  cities  this  side  the  Atlantic  on  our  shores  interest 
them  more  than  happy  cities  on  any  other  shores. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
bill  will  call  back  the  Republican  party  to  power  at  the  first 
opportunity,  but  no  Republican,  under  fear  that  when  the  dano-er 
is  over  people  will  forget  how  great  the  danger  was,  can  afford 
to  omit  a  single  effort  to  save  the  country  from  this  unfortunate 
bllL  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

*■  t 
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RECENT  ROMANCINGS  ON  HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 

During  the  past  year  several  important  contributions  have  been  made  to 
current  literature  on  the  subject  of  heaven  and  hell,  especially  the  latter. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  contribution  of  this  kind,  and  certainly  the 
one  to  create  the  most  widespread  sensation,  was  written  by  Prof.  St. 
George  Mivart,  a  distinguished  Catholic  theologian,  and  was  entitled 
“  Happiness  in  Hell.” 

According  to  the  tenets  of  the  older  and  sterner  church  there  is  a  hell 
not  only  for  the  wicked  who  defy  God’s  commandments  in  this  life,  but 
also  for  others  who  through  no  fault  of  theirs  are  unable  to  fulfil  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Professor  Mivart,  however,  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  the  latter  class 
do  enjoy  a  certain  happiness,  and  that  their  greatest  misery  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  can  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision.  Such  souls,  he  maintains, 
can  be  happy,  though  the  highest  happiness  is  not  within  their  reach. 
This  view  of  the  complex  question  was  severely  assailed  by  other  Catholic 
writers,  and  the  heretical  mouse  was  quickly  disposed  of  by  the  orthodox 
cats,  so  that  the  world  is  now  aware  that  such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

There  has  also  been  contributed  to  literature  recently,  by  an  American 
woman,  a  drama  which  gives  a  novel  idea  of  hell.  It  represents  a  man  in  a 
dream  talking  with  several  of  his  departed  ancestors.  One  of  these  told  the 
man  that  he  was  in  hell,  though  there  was  no  such  place  as  heaven  or  hell 
in  the  way  in  which  these  terms  were  commonly  understood.  This  man’s 
hell  was  a  condition  of  feeling  in  which  he  had  no  interest  in  anything. 
He  felt  no  enjoyment,  no  ambition,  no  pleasure,  no  passions,  no  desires. 
He  could  go  to  heaven,  he  said,  if  he  liked,  but  he  had  no  desire.  He  was 
not  interested  in  anything  he  might  find  there  or  anywhere  else. 

This  condition  is  to  a  certain  extent  exemplified  in  club  life,  in  society, 
and  in  the  general  lives  of  the  rich  and  idle.  They  have  exhausted  every 
source  of  enjoyment  and  tapped  all  fountains  of  enthusiasm.  New  schemes 
have  to  be  constantly  provided  to  stimulate  even  a  little  their  appetite  for 
pleasure.  Hell,  according  to  this  writer,  is  this  condition  carried  to  its 
extremity.  It  is  a  condition  without  hope,  feeling,  ambition,  or  desires— 
one  of  the  most  horrible  states  in  which  any  man  or  woman  could  be  placed. 

These  two  productions  may  be  taken  as  types  of  several  others,  the 
writers  of  which  put  forward  descriptions  of  hell  and  talk  about  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  friends  in  heaven  as  if  they  knew  ail  about  it.  One  of  these  critics 
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of  the  unseen  has  even  ventured  to  write  a  paper  upon  “  Social  Life  in 
Heaven,”  from  the  reading  of  which  we  must  confess  the  very  title  deterred 
us.  What  can  this  writer,  or  any  one  else,  know  of  social,  i.  e.,  companion¬ 
able  or  company,  life  in  heaven?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  suggestion 
that  any  one  knows  a  whit  about  it  is  dishonest. 

Such  articles  as  these,  however,  invariably  provoke  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  because  man  has  always  been  anxious  to  pierce  beyond  the  veil  which 
closes  over  the  grave  and  hides  from  him  his  hereafter.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  present  day  have  been  those  which  treat,  and  too  often 
treat  mischievously,  in  poetic  and  exaggerated  language,  of  the  glorious 
heaven  or  the  terrible  hell  which  awaits  the  soul.  Works  of  this  class 
have  been  sold  by  thousands. 

Cloudy  contemplations  and  loose  and  inaccurate  attempts  to  construe 
obscure  revelations  have  been  spun  out  page  after  page,  and  the  reader 
whose  curiosity  has  been  moved  to  buy  such  books  is  sometimes  frightened 
into  a  madhouse  by  pictures  of  torment  taken  from  Dante’s  gloomy  poem, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  warranty  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand, 
heaven  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  if  it  were  reserved  only  for  a  special  set  of 
persons  who  agree  in  a  blind  worship  of  their  own  arbitrary  ideal ;  and  it 
was  this  pharisaic  spirit  which  made  Hood  exclaim  : 

“  My  spirit  swells  not  with  the  bigot’s  leaven; 

All  ii  en  I  view  with  toleration  thorough. 

And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 
As  any  priest’s  or  prelate’s  rotten  borough.  ” 

In  all  ages  and  in  most  countries  man  has  expected  to  find  in  the  next 
life  somewhat  of  a  continuation  of  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this.  The 
lower  the  culture  of  a  people,  the  more  rude  is  the  idea  that  they  have  of 
heaven.  Pope  has  reason  in  his  sarcasm  when  he  tells  some  rude  boor  to 
“  Go,  like  the  Indian;  in  the  better  life 
Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife.” 

And  the  material  heaven  of  the  Mahometan,  where  pleasant  rivers 
and  shining  waters  await  the  blessed  who  shall  in  wondrous  gardens  meet 
with  crowds  of  beautiful  houri  brides,  ever  fresh  and  ever  young,  is  sufficient 
in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  at  once  to  condemn  the  faith  which  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  conquest,  slaughter,  and  blood,  and  rewarded  by  pleasure  and  lust. 
Not  much  more  rational  was  the  poetic  idea  of  heaven  which  the  learned 
Pagans  taught.  This  was  a  heaven  where  impalpable  but  visible  shades 
met  and  conversed  upon  matters  of  earth.  Warrior  met  warrior,  poet  met 
poet,  and  each  talked  about  his  art,  his  family,  and  his  history.  It  was  a 

r>r>fcv!3I1^Tirel5r  ^>0rrl  eonedt  °f  man,  wtiieli  presumed  that  the  spirits 

of  the  departed  debated  upon  the  business  of  their  relations  on  earth. 

From  these  sad  dreams  of  Tartarus,  where  sat  the  judges  who  could  not 
be  corrupted  by  bribes,  and  where  men’s  actions  pleaded  for  them  or 
against  them,  almost  all  modern  notions  of  the  future  state  of  the  soul 
seem  to  have  been  taken.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  we  have  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  classicism.  The  stories  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  taught  in  our  schools  have  affected  the  upper  classes  even 
more  than  the  Bible  has  affected  the  lower. 

It  was  but  natural  that  poetry  should  be  tinted  with  the  hues  emanating 
from  these  poetic  lights.  The  human  mind  is  slow,  indeed,  to  emancipate 
itself  from  error.  In  Dante  we  have  the  three  judges,  Chiron,  the  centaur 
Cerberus,  the  rivers  of  the  classic  hell,  and  other  classic  accessories,  to 
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which  are  added  the  punishment  dreamed  of  by  the  early  monks  and 
priests  in  a  too  literal  construction  and  application  of  Hebrew  texts.  From 
the  tone  of  Dante’s  Inferno  it  would  seem  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grave  God  forgot  his  mercy  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  pitiless  and 
revengeful  creator,  who  stooped  to  exhaust  the  ingenuity  of  a  human  mind 
in  the  invention  of  never-varying  and  never-ending  torments. 

In  the  debate  of  the  fiends  and  overthrown  angels  in  Milton’s  sublime 
poem,  the  chief  of  hell,  Satan,  is  reminded  by  one  of  his  subordinates  that 
the  greatness  of  God’s  mind  can  discover  greater  torments  ;  while  those 
which  they  at  present  endure  they  may,  in  the  future,  grow  used  to  ;  but  in 
Dante  this  miserable  hope  is  cut  off.  As  in  Venice,  with  an  ingenuity 
which  may  be  called  hellish,  prisoners  were  confined  in  winter  in  cells  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  water,  where  the  air  was  damp  and  cold,  and  their 
limbs  were  racked  with  agues  and  with  frost,  and  were  removed  in  summer 
to  beneath  the  leads  of  the  castle,  where  the  sun  baked  them,  and  the 
brain  seemed  to  boil  with  the  fever  heat  of  the  blood— so  the  imagination  of 
Dante  tuds  riot  in  the  conception  of  alternate  frost  and  fire,  and  of  a  per¬ 
petual  change  which  shall  insure  a  perpetual  pain.  How  miserably  mean  is 
this  conception  1— how  different,  indeed,  even  from  the  action  of  a  magnani¬ 
mous  man,  and  how  far  removed  from  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty  Father, 
we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say. 

While  we  lament  the  sad  mistake  which  has  led  the  human  mind  to 
dwell  upon  these  fictitious  horrors  and  the  still  sadder  tendency  which 
results  in  such  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  future  as  those  of 
Professor  Mivart  and  his  fellows,  we  may  nevertheless  reasonably  debate  the 
question  what  the  future  life  may  be,  on  the  lines  followed  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar  in  his  article  entitled  “Conceptions  of  a  Future  Life,”  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber  Howe  in  his  paper,  “An  Episcopal  View  of 
Heaven,”  in  the  October  number.  As  the  latter  pointed  out  in  his  article, 
by  transgressing  beyond  these  limits  we  enter  the  region  of  individual 
opinion  and  speculation,  to  which  there  is  no  end.  Of  these  are  born  the 
crudest  and  most  grotesque  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  future  life, 
as  various  in  character  as  the  varieties  of  the  human  mind.  Every  image 
has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  and  with  the  fullest  literalness  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  heaven  has  been  conceived  of  accordingly— a  veritable  city, 
with  its  walls  and  its  gates  and  its  streets,  with  its  trees  and  its  river. 

The  Christian  faith,  which  is  always  and  in  every  portion,  when  closely 
looked  into,  found  as  far  above  any  human  policy  as  heaven  is  above  earth, 
is  wise  in  not  revealing  to  any  of  us  wbat  heaven  is.  It  may  be  comforting 
to  some  weak  souls  to  dream  of  a  new  Heaven  as  one  would  of  a  new  es- 
tate-a  Jerusalem  by  pleasant  waters,  without  tyrants  or  judges  or  ene¬ 
mies  to  torment  without  or  rogues  to  break  through  and  steal  within.  It 
is  so  hard  to  free  one’s  self  from  earthly  ideas  that  we  can  pardon  the  story 
of  Charles  Young,  the  actor,  who,  before  he  died,  kissed  the  portrait  and 
the  golden  lock  of  hair  of  his  wife  whom  he  had  lost  fifty  years  before,  and 
said,  “  Now  I  shall  see  you,  my  dear  Julia.”  Not  to  be  with  God,  not  to 
knbw  himself  as  he  himself  would  be  known,  not  to  wonder  at  the  exhaust¬ 
less  power  of  the  All-worker,  but  again  “  to  see  his  Julia,”  was  the  old 

man’s  dream.  . 

Shall  we  know  each  other  in  heaven?  The  intense  desire  apparent  in 
the  best  of  minds,  of  men  as  well  as  of  women,  to  resume  in  heaven  the 
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ties  and  the  society  formed  on  earth,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  we  shall  again  know  our  friends — at  least  those  who  are  good  and 
true.  But  it  is  no  proof.  It  is  a  foolish  and  an  unlicensed  thing  to  inquire 
what  shall  be  in  heaven.  We  should  remember  that  we  can  only  properly 
estimate  heaven  by  generalities  and  negatives.  It  is  not  a  place  such  as  we 
can  imagine.  If  any  man  tells  what  it  is,  that  we  may  be  sure  it  is  not. 
There  will  be  three  surprises  in  heaven — the  very  greatest  at  beiDg  there 
ourselves,  the  second  at  the  absence  of  those  who  we  thought  would  be 
there,  and  the  third  at  the  presence  of  those  who  we  had  condemned  and 
excluded.  But  beyond  that,  we  may  say  with  Bishop  Rust:  “It  is  not  for 
any  mortal  creature  to  make  a  map  of  that  Canaan  that  lies  above;  it  is, 
to  all  of  us  who  live  here  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  country,  a  terra  incognita.” 
The  contemplation  of  heaven  is,  in  itself,  so  sublime  that  it  may  tax  us 
to  the  verge  of  our  imagination.  What  is  beautiful  in  the  perfected 
earth,  what  is  lovely  in  all  holy  love,  shall  remain  to  us  hereafter.  This  is 
all  we  know.  With  a  full  trust  in  that,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
vagaries  of  ungoverned  fancy,  and  to  discard  the  longings  of  a  distempered 
sentimentality. 

Gertrude  B.  Rolfe. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  AS  A  MATERIALIST. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  remand  Professor  Tyndall,  without  more  ado,  to 
the  camp  of  materialists,  and  thereby  attach  to  his  name  the  oppro¬ 
brium  which  falls  upon  all  those  who  hold  that  grosser  form  of  materialism 
which  Carlyle  characterizes  as  the  “  philosophy  of  mud.”  There  are  ma¬ 
terialists  and  materialists.  Professor  Tyndall  must  be  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  spirit-blind  devotees  of  matter,  who  stoutly  insist  that 
the  manifold  problems  of  being  and  destiny  find  a  ready  solution  in  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  He  differs 
radically  at  this  point  from  the  rank  and  file  of  pure  materialists.  To  over¬ 
look  the  difference  between  them  prevents  an  honest  and  just  estimate  of 
the  man,  as  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher.  He  has  already  suffered  in  this 
regard  in  many  quarters;  but  now,  at  the  time  of  his  death  especially,  he 
merits  a  fair  and  tolerant  criticism  from  all,  however  widely  they  may  differ 
from  him.  It  is  true  that  Professor  Tyndall  finds  in  matter  “  the  promise 
and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life.”  Nevertheless,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  the  natural  limitations  to  the  materialist’s  position,  viz., 
that  when  one  has  posited  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter  he  has'  only 
removed  the  difficulties  a  step  farther  back  ;  that  the  analysis  is  not  ulti¬ 
mate:  that  there  is  still  the  genesis  of  matter,  which  must  be  explained; 
and  that  there  the  problem  is  left  in  an  unsolved  and  unsatisfactory  state! 
Concerning  the  famous  dictum  of  German  materialism,  Ohne  Phosphor, 
kein  Gedanka  (“  without  phosphorus  there  can  be  no  thought”)  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  Scientific  Limit  of  the  Imagination,  comments  as  follows  : 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  even  if  we  knew  it  to  be  tbe  case 
the  knowledge  would  not  lighten  our  darkness.  On  both  sides  of  the  zone  here 
assigned  to  the  materialist,  he  is  equally  helpless.  If  you  ask  him  where  is  this 
matter,  of  which  we ’have  been  discoursing,  who  or  what  divided  it  into  molecules 
who  or  what  impressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms  he 
has  no  answer.”  ’ 

He  recognizes  a  mystery  which  materialism  cannot  remove,  and  that, 
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too,  in  a  way  which  distinctly  separates  his  philosophy  from  the  “  philos¬ 
ophy  of  mud.”  In  the  same  frank  manner  he  acknowledges  the  natural 
limits  of  the  Darwinian  Hypothesis  ;  he  recognizes  its  defects  as  a  final 
philosophy,  and  that  it  too  leaves  unanswered  the  many  questions  concern¬ 
ing  God,  nature,  and  human  life.  In  his  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination 
he  says ; 

“Fear  not  the  evolution  hypothesis,  steady  yourselves  in  its  presence  upon  that 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  which  was  expressed  by  old  Gamaliel  when 
he  said  :  If  it  be  of]  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  if  it  be  of  man  it  will  come  to 
naught.  Under  Lhe  fierce  light  of  scientific  inquiry  this  hypothesis  is  sure  to  be 
dissipated  if  it  possess  not  a  core  of  truth.  Trust  me,  its  existence  as  a  hypothesis 
in  the  mind  is  quite  compatible  with  the  simultaneous  existence  of  all  those  virtues 
to  which  the  term  Christian  has  been  applied.  It  does  not  solve— it  does  not  profess 
to  solve — the  ultimate  mystery  of  this  universe.  It  leaves,  in  fact,  that  mystery  un¬ 
touched.  For  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential  life,  tne  question,  Whence  came 
they?  would  still  remain  to  baffle  and  bewilder  us.  At  bottom  the  hypothesis  does 
nothing  more  than  *  transport  the  conception  of  life’s  origin  to  an  indefinitely  dis¬ 
tant  past.'  ” 

At  the  outermost  rim  of  his  scientific  investigation,  Professor  Tyndall 
acknowledges  ever  a  bourne  of  mystery  beyond.  Towards  this  he  looks 
with  interest  and  with  reverence.  There  is  no  indifference  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  great  unknown— and  no  conceit.  You  may  call  the  position  in 
reference  to  the  world  of  the  unseen,  and  its  mysteries,  as  that  of  an 
agnostic  ;  but  here  also  his  agnosticism  must  be  distinguished  from  many 
who  thus  style  their  philosophy  or  rather  lack  of  philosophy.  With  him, 
knowledge  is  either  observed  fact,  or  induced  law  through  verified  experi¬ 
ments.  All  else  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  lying  beyond  his  ken. 
This  is  his  habit  of  life,  moving,  working,  thinking  amidst  the  things  seen, 
felt,  heard,  or  capable  of  being  touched,  and  weighed  and  measured.  To  a 
just  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  views,  we  must  apply  that  law 
of  relativity,  which  he  employed  as  his  favorite  mode  of  interpretation  as 
regards  men  and  theories.  It  is  this :  that  the 

“impression  made  upon  us  by  any  circumstance,  or  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  depends  upon  our  previous  state.  Two  travellers  upon  the  same  peak,  the 
one  having  ascended  to  it  from  the  plain,  the  other  having  descended  to  it  from  a 
higher  elevation,  will  be  differently  affected  by  the  scene  around  them.  To  the  one, 
nature  is  expanding,  to  the  other  it  is  contracting,  and  feelings  are  6ure  to  differ 
which  have  such  different  antecedent  states.” 

Professor  Tyndall,  therefore,  educated  in  the  school  of  the  senses,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  things  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  in  an  extremely 
cautious  manner.  He  here  hesitates  to  make  any  affirmation  whatsoever. 
He  is  one  who  has  but  one  desire— to  know  the  truth.  He  has  but  one 
fear— to  believe  a  lie.  He  is  so  conscientiously  sincere  that  he  will  speak 
only  concerning  the  things  which  lie  wholly  within  his  sphere,  the  world  of 
observation  and  experiment.  His  temperament  and  habit  of  life  naturally 
precluded  him  from  expressing  his  views  upon  any  subject,  concerning  which 
there  is  not  absolute  certitude  in  his  own  mind.  While  we  find,  therefore, 
that  his  statements  regarding  the  supersensuous  are  at  a  minimum  con. 
cerning  their  extent,  still  they  carry  with  them,  few  though  they  be,  a 
maximum  force.  His  agnosticism  does  not  deny  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  an  explanation  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and 
that  which  is  to  come.  He  has  no  answer,  but  he  is  far  from  asserting  that 
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an  answer  is  impossible.  He  has  a  mind  open  on  all  sides.  He  acknowledges 
the  part  which  the  emotional  nature  of  man  has  played  in  the  history  of 
his  development^  and  in  this  emotional  nature  the  religious  feelings  and 
aspirations  hold  a  prominent  place.  In’ his  “Inaugural  Address”  at  the 
British  Association  he  says  : 


“  There  are  such  things  woven  into  the  texture  of  man  as  the  feeling  of  awe. 
reverence  and  wonder,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  physical  end  moral,  in  nature,’ 
poetry,  and  art.  There  is  also  that  deep-set  feeling  which  since  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  and  probably  for  ages  prior  to  all  history,  incorporated  itself  in  the  religions 

of  the  world.  .  .  .  To  yield  the  religious  sentiment  reasonable  satisfaction  is  the 

problem  of  problems  at  this  present  hour.” 


.  This  is  not  the  language  of  materialism.  It  has  an  outlook  towards 
spiritual  verities.  We  would  of  course  be  better  satisfied  if  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  did  not  insist  that  religion  has  only  an  emotional  side,  we  believing 
that  all  enduring  sentiment  must  have  an  intellectual  basis.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  in  accord  with  him  as  far  as  he  goes,  and  he  goes  far  enough,  at 
least,  to  separate  himself  completely  from  the  disciples  of  crude  material¬ 
ism.  He  does  not  often  grant  us  glimpses  of  his  own  emotional  nature. 
But  it  forms  no  small  part  of  the  undercurrent  of  his  being  which  Matthew 
Arnold  so  felicitously  characterized  as  the  “buried  life”  of  man.  It  was 
when  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  drawn  nearer  to  the  great 
heart  of  nature,  that  his  own  heart  would  leap  in  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  the  widespread  wonders  and  beauty  about  him.  In  his  Hours  of  Exer¬ 
cise  in  the  Alps,  his  love  of  nature,  again  and  again,  breaks  into  apos¬ 
trophe.  His  admiration  is  akin  to  reverence.  His  communion  with  nature 
is  not  that  of  a  materialist ;  it  is  that  of  the  humble  child  of  nature.  He 
says,  in  his  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination  : 


“  The  scientists  have  as  little  fellowship  with  the  atheist  who  says  there  is  no 
Uod  as  with  the  theist  who  professes  to  know  the  mind  of  God.  ‘  Two  things,’  said 

Emanuel  Kant,  ‘fill  me  with  awe:  the  starry  heavens  and  the  sense  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  man.’  And  in  his  hours  of  health  and  strength  and  sanity,  when  the 
stroke  of  action  has  ceased,  and  the  pause  of  reflection  has  set  in,  the  scientific 
investigator  finds  himself  overshadowed  by  the  same  awe*  Breaking  contact  with 
the  hampering  details  of  earth,  it  associates  him  with  a  power  which  gives  fullness 
and  tone  to  his  existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyze  nor  comprehend.” 


Here  is  a  spirit  not  only  reverential,  but  worshipful ;  and  we  cannot 
suppress  the  conviction  which  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  our  thought 
that  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  were  many  treasures  of  faith  and  hope  never 
disclosed  to  eye  of  man.  Although  his  creed  is  short,  it  at  least  mani¬ 
fests  certain  intimations  of  immortality  in  the  heart  of  one  whose  life  was 
solely  devoted  to  material  things. 

At  the  close  of  his  Inaugural  Address,  he  shows  forth  his  many-sided 

nature  in  a  passage  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  of  tolerance 
and  of  reverence  withal.  tolerance, 


,,  "  1  ,™°1tll1d  8efc  forth  equally  the  inexorable  advance  of  man’s  understanding  in 

Se6  under”  and°WledKe  ^  of  bis  emoaoSTSSSSS 

«  qh  ,i,d  d  g  CaD  n6Ver  satlsfy-  The  worId  embraces  not  only  a  Newton  but 
a  Shakespeare  not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael-not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven 
-notomy  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle.  Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in  ah  is  human 

hut  reciT  °i°v,i  11  are  not  opposed,  but  supplementary— not  mutually’ exclusive 
econcilable.  And,  if  still  unsatisfied,  the  human  mind,  with  the  y earning  of  » 
pi  grim  for  his  distant  home,  will  return  to  the  mystery  from  which  it  has  enier^a 
«ee  mg  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give  unity  to  thought  and  faith;  so  long  as  this  is  done 
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not  only  without  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened 
recognition  that  ultimate  fixity  of  conception  is  here  unattainable,  and  that  each 
succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in  accordance  with  its  own 
needs;  then,  in  opposition  to  all  the  restrictions  of  materialism,  I  would  affirm  this 
to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  exercise  of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing  facul¬ 
ties,  may  be  called  the  creative  faculties  of  man.  Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a 
theme  too  great  for  me  to  handle,  but  which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds 
ages  after  you  and  I,  like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into  the  in¬ 
finite  azure  of  the  Past.” 

Here  are  evidences  not  only  of  a  philosophy  rising  above  the  dead  level 
of  materialism,  but  also  of  the  fire  of  hope  and  faith  which  burns  bright  in 
the  heart  of  every  man. 

John  Grier  Hibben. 


STREET  BEGGING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

The  recent  enormous  and  even  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  beg¬ 
gars  in  New  York  is  accounted  for  by  the  police  authorities  on  the  ground 
that  a  large  number  of  professional  mendicants  are  drawn  to  New  York 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  well-founded 
belief  that  means  are  so  ample  there  and  that  charity  is  so  free. 

This  horde  of  beggars,  which  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  let  loose  upon 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  surly-iooking 
men,  with  unkempt  beards,  bleared  eyes,  and  threatening  manners.  Sturdy 
and  impudent,  they  are  to  be  found  on  the  streets  both  uptown  and  down¬ 
town  from  early  in  the  evening  until  daylight.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
big  hotels  they  are  especially  prolific.  Fifth  avenue  from  Fourteenth  street 
to  Forty-second  street  seems  to  be  their  favorite  haunt.  Here  they  lie  in 
wait  in  the  doorways,  from  whence  they  suddenly  dart  out  at  the  passer-by, 
fall  in  with  his  gait  and  insist  upon  alms. 

They  began  about  a  month  ago  by  frightening  women  into  giving  them 
money,  but  lately  they  have  been  begging  from  men.  When  refused,  they 
are  usually  content  to  say  something  insulting,  although  in  some  cases  they 
almost  use  threats  to  extort  money.  The  stabbing  of  a  gentleman  recently 
at  his  doorway  on  Fifth  avenue  by  one  of  these  beggars  to  whom  he 
had  refused  alms  is  only  an  instance  of  a  trifle  more  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  mendicant  than  is  exhibited  by  other  members  of  the  tribe  which  now 
infests  the  streets  of  New  York. 

In  the  old  days,  when  every  town  sought  to  take  care  cf  its  own  folk, 
the  beggar  who  came  from  a  distance  and  was  not  a  handicraftsman  was 
put  in  the  stocks  or  was  roughly  brought  before  the  magistrates  and  care¬ 
fully  whipped  before  being  started  on  his  way  towards  otherwhere.  This 
was  all  very  pleasant  and  patriarchal.  It  presupposed  that  every  man  could 
and  would  take  care  of  his  own  ;  that  there  was  something  to  do  for  every 
one  who  would  work  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  one  ought  to  be  simply  a  beggar 
or  vagabond. 

The  professional  beggar  is  not  a  modern  innovation,  by  any  means. 
Readers  of  the  Spectator  will  recall  “Scarecrow,”  the  famous  London 
beggar  who,  having  disabled  himself  in  his  right  leg,  asked  alms  all  day 
in  order  to  get  a  warm  supper  at  night.  According  to  John  Timbs,  the 
“  Rufflers,”  to  whom  we  often  find  mention  in  the  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  troops  of  idle  vagrants  who  infested  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  They  assumed  the  characters  of  maimed  soldiers  who  had  suffered 
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in  the  great  rebellion,  and  found  a  ready  prey  in  the  people  of  fashion  and 
quality  who  drove  by.  Indeed,  it  is  made  clear  by  contemporary  allusion 
in  comedies  that  this  square  was  the  regular  haunt  of  bogus  cripples  who 
lived  by  mendicancy,  which  they  carried  on  in  the  most  barefaced  and  even 
intimidating  manner. 

It  is  related  that  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  once  attended  a 
beggars’  carnival  in  London,  incognito.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
the  chairman,  addressing  the  company  and  pointing  to  the  Prince,  said,  “  I 
call  upon  that  ere  gemman  with  a  shirt  for  a  song.”  The  Prince,  as  well  as 
he  could,  was  excused  upon  a  frier  d  who  accompanied  him  promising  to 
sing  instead,  which  the  latter  did  amid  great  applause.  The  health  of  the 
Prince  and  his  friend  having  been  drunk,  and  duly  responded  to,  they  de¬ 
parted  in  order  to  afford  the  company  an  opportunity  to  fix  their  different 
routes  for  the  ensuing  day's  business;  for  at  that  time  the  professional  beggars 
of  London  used  to  have  a  general  meeting  several  times  during  the  year  at 
which  they  were  divided  into  companies,  each  company  having  rts  particular 
walk.  In  those  days  their  earnings  varied  much,  some  getting  as  much  as 
five  shillings  a  day.  Most  of  the  professional  beggars  in  London  to-day  — 
and  their  name  is  legion— emanate  from  two  or  three  common  lodging- 
houses.  The  most  populous  of  these,  which  is  known  as  “  The  Dispensary,” 
supports  an  individual  known  as  a  “scriver,”  who  earns  a  living  by  manu¬ 
facturing  the  pathetic  signboards  which  the  sham  cripples  and  bogus  blind 
men  carry  round  their  necks.  In  Paris,  as  is  well  known,  the  professional 
beggars  hold  regular  weekly  meetings  at  which  the  routes  to  be  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  guild  are  mapped  out  by  a  standing  committee.  They 
have  an  organ  of  their  own,  called  the  Journal  des  Mendicants ,  which 
appears  twice  a  week.  Prom  a  recent  issue  the  following  curious  advertise¬ 
ment  is  taken  :  “  Wanted— To  engage  a  cripple  for  a  seaside  resort.  Good 
references  and  a  small  deposit  required.”  This  queer  announcement  is  ex. 
plained  by  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at 
fashionable  French  watering-places  assume  that  visitors  would  be  disposed 
to  give  alms  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them;  and  as  they  cannot  very 
well  do  the  begging  themselves,  they  engage  professional  beggars  to  whom 
ey  grant  permission  to  solicit  alms  on  their  premises,  and  the  beggars  in 
return  pay  them  one-half  of  their  daily  receipts. 

New  Yorkers  undoubtedly  suffer  more  from  the  tribe  of  beggars  than 
the  residents  of  any  other  city  in  this  country.  The  professional  beggar 
makes  New  York  his  happy  hunting-ground,  and  dresses  for  his  character 
ike  any  other  actor.  “  He  is  a  Lazarus  by  day,”  says  a  writer,  “but  at 
night  he  puts  off  his  rags  and  fares  sumptuously— then  he  is  Dives.  He  is 
an  artist,  and  his  art  is  lying.”  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  on  a 
Saturday  night,  when  the  poor  man  and  his  hard- working  wife  have  received 
their  pittance  the  professional  beggar  is  sure  to  be  on  hand,  with  bis  detes- 

Tn  m6’  hlS  he8’  hiS  ragS>  h‘S  Professional  face,  ready  to  coax  the  money 
poor  people,  and  to  get  in  one  night  from  the-charitable  more 
money  than  the  industrious  man  has  got  from  a  whole  week’s  work. 

Nor  is  the  occupation  very  unpleasant.  Inured  to  the  open  air,  beggars 
are  much  healthier  than  the  pent-up  factory  hand  or  shop-girl.  Their 
looped  and  windowed  raggedness”  is  half  sham;  when  it  is  not  so  use 
has  made  it  pleasant,  and  they  are  ragged  from  choice.  Shoeless  they’ a  re 
or  their  shoes  have  holes,  as  ours  ought  to  bave-some  of  the  advanced  of 
us  declaring  that  shoes  as  a  whole  are  a  mistake.  They  have  little  care  or 
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anxiety,  except  the  fun  of  dodging  the  policeman.  They  have  little  pride, 
and  therefore  can  consort  with  more  open  and  violent  thieves.  Actually 
they  are  thieves  themselves,  for  they  take  money  for  work  which  they  have 
not  done.  Moreover,  they  shamelessly  impose  upon  those  who  really  pity 
and  befriend  them. 

The  manner  in  which  they  impose  upon  people  we  all  know  ;  to  what 
extent  they  do  so  may  be  guessed.  A  well-known  clergyman  recently  set 
his  wits  to  work  to  relieve  distress,  but,  being  a  wise  Christian,  he  made 
inquiries  before  he  gave  relief.  Of  two  hundred  beggars,  only  two — one  per 
cent. — gave  true  addresses,  and  of  those  two,  one  succeeded  in  cheating  him. 

Professional  beggars  pass  under  various  aliases.  They  change  their 
addresses  to  avoid  detection.  They  travel  from  city  to  city.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  has  among  its  records  the  history  of  one  old  man  who 
collected  something  like  eighteen  thousand  dollars  by  years  of  industrious 
begging.  His  wife  and  children  were  well-to  do,  but  although  very  much 
ashamed  of  the  business,  they  were  unable  to  make  him  desist.  He  had 
done  the  thing  so  long  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up. 

The  ruses  resorted  to  by  some  of  these  professional  beggars  are  not 
without  interest.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  lamplighter,  whose  pitiful  story 
has  unloosened  the  purse-strings  of  so  many  generous  but  unwary  people. 
His  story  is  that  he  used  to  light  lamps  on  your  street.  He  remembers  you 
very  well ;  but  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  him.  But  knowing  your  face  so 
well,  he  ventures  to  ask  for  a  small  loan.  At  this  point  he  begins  to  tell  you 
a  most  beautiful  and  pathetic  story. 

Then  there  was  the  young  man  who  dropped  the  crust  of  bread  upon 
the  sidewalk,  then  covertly  picked  it  up,  glanced  around  to  see  that  he  was 
not  observed  and  hurried  away.  A  new  character  has  recently  appeared 
upon  the  streets  in  the  shape  of  a  young  woman  of  lady-like  appearance, 
handsomely  dressed,  who  has  accidentally  lost  her  pocketbook  and  wants 
just  enough  to  pay  her  carfare  home.  A  lady  answering  to  this  description 
was  seen  by  several  different  people  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  New  York,  and  afterwards  in  various 
other  cities,  a  mild  old  lady  with  a  handsome  daughter.  Both  of  them 
were  very  refined  in  appearance  and  clearly  in  a  great  and  sudden  distress, 
of  which  they  were  very  reluctant  to  speak.  The  story  they  told  of  the  be¬ 
reavement  and  sudden  misfortune  which  had  come  to  them  was  so  pathetic 
that  it  kept  them  in  funds  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the  fraud  was  finally 
discovered  and  their  real  history  published.  There  have  been  no  reports 
of  this  couple  for  many  months  now.  They  are  probably  working  in  some 
other  city.  But  as  these  professional  beggars  make  their  appearance 
periodically,  it  is  pretty  near  time  for  them  to  show  up  again.  And  then 
these  people  invariably  return  to  New  York  sooner  or  later.  It  seems 
to  have  a  sort  of  fascination  for  them. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  man  who  will  make  a  business  of  begging 
will  steal.  Professional  beggars  must  therefore  be  hunted  down  and  prose¬ 
cuted  just  the  same  as  any  other  sort  of  criminals.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  persons  who  beg  can  be  punished,  and  rightly  so,  we  think,  for 
that  offence.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  ought  to  be  either  relieved 
or  punished.  This  being  conceded,  it  follows  that  at  least  ninety-five  out 
of  every  hundred  habitual  beggars  are  professional  rogues,  idle  persons 
brought  up  to  beggary,  who  cheat  the  good,  prevent  relief  from  coming 
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into  the  hands  of  the  needy,  live  a  miserable,  vicious,  and  wicked  life,  rob 
society  of  whatever  each  of  them  owes  to  God’s  world  in  return  for  the 
benefits  that  he  gets,  trouble  society  with  infinite  evils,  and  should  be 
most  severely  punished,  and  by  force  exterminated-that  is  to  say,  convert¬ 
ed  into  working  members  of  the  community  by  being  set  to  some  employ¬ 
ment  more  or  less  profitable. 

The  relation  of  the  vagrant  to  the  criminal  class  is  of  the  closest 
character;  it  is  hard  to  say  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends 
Every  vagabond  is  an  idle  fellow,  quite  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  money.  When  he  cannot  cheat,  he  steals  ;  if  steal¬ 
ing  is  beyond  his  reach,  he  begs  in  a  whining  tone.  That  in  New  York 
he  subsists  almost  wholly  by  begging  is  owing  to  the  ceaseless  good¬ 
nature  of  the  public.  Whatever  New  York  may  be  to  the  poor,  honest 
and  industrious  workingman,  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  to 
the  idle.  The  popular  myth  that  our  streets  are  paved  with  gold  is  prac¬ 
tically  realized  by  this  class;  and  what  a  base  class  it  isl  The  more  We 
think  of  the  enormity  of  the  swindle  they  are  engaged  in,  the  more  indig¬ 
nant  we  become.  It  does  not  hurt  the  rich  so  much  as  the  poor  man.  The 
giver  is  swindled  out  of  his  money,  and  God  will  reward  him — indeed 
his  conscience  already  rewards  him-for  his  deed,  if  done  in  true  charity  ’; 
but  the  poor,  modest,  starving  man,  who  is  dying  of  hunger  in  some 
miserable  abode,  that  is  the  man  who  is  robbed  by  the  professional  beggar. 

.  All  of  these  people,  says  a  report,  “  are  more  or  less  debased;  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  of  the  lowest  order ;  their  moral  sense  is  stifled 
or  inactive  through  suspicion  or  dishonesty.”  Laziness,  the  mother  of  all 
evil,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  criminal  cupidity,  but  the  immediate  parent 
of  all  is  indiscriminate  charity.  There  is  no  nobility  so  great  as  that 
exhibited  by  him  who  beneficently  labors  for  the  good  of  all ;  but  so-called 
charity  has  thrown  all  natural  feelings  on  such  matters  quite  out  of  gear. 
Mendicancy,  attracted  by.  the  feelings  of  greed  of  getting  some  of  the  large 
prizes  in  our  institutions  and  charities,  is  raised  into  a  scientific  profession  ; 
and  what  is  easily  obtained  is,  according  to  a  universal  law,  as  lightly 
spent.  People  get  by  beggary,  and  spend  in  drunkenness. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  individuals  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
Indeed,  they  should  not,  for  if  they  do  they  will  increase  the  difficulties 
of  everybody  who  tries  to  relieve  suffering  in  a  rational  way.  Giving  on  the 
street  will  increase  the  number  of  mendicants  of  the  worst  class,  and  people 
must  not  be  deceived  by  the  piteous  realism  of  the  plea,  for  eloquence  and 
p  ausibility  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  artist  and  the  undeserving  specialist. 

The  remedy  lies  in  systematic  charity,  instead  of  the  practice  pursued 
y  the  careless  giver.  The  criminal  and  vagabond  class  has  been  cultivated 
and  fostered  by  foolish  philanthropists  and  by  an  over-generous  and  soft¬ 
hearted  public.  It  is  useless  for  work,  for  almost  anything  ;  it  is  utterly 
demoralized.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  men  or  women  are  worst.  At 
any  rate  they  are  not  to  be  pitied,  but  to  be  hated  until  the  crime  hao 
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MY  AMERICAN  EXPERIENCES. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC. 


From  my  early  boyhood  I  desired  to  visit  America,  not  that  I 
wished  to  seek  a  new  home  there,  or  merely  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
or  my  love  of  travel,  for  the  land  and  people  of  the  United 
States  always  excited  an  interest  in  me  which  had  something  of 
the  fascinating  power  of  magnetism. 

I  left  the  University  of  Jena  on  the  13th  of  November,  1860, 
and  reached  New  York  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  twenty-one  days. 
The  political  situation  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  com¬ 
parable  with  the  sultry  air  which  precedes  a  thunderstorm.  In 
South  Carolina  the  Governor  had  declared,  that  in  the  event  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  the  only  alternative  left  was  the  secession 
of  that  State  from  the  federal  Union  ;  and  if,  he  said,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  history, 
should  attempt  coercion,  it  would  become  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  South  to  meet  force  by  force. 

I  remained  in  New  York  only  a  few  days,  but  long  enough  to 
receive  a  lasting  impression  of  the  tremendous  energy  which 
pulsed  in  the  waving  life  of  the  Empire  City.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  discovery  which  I  made  there  that  in  the  United 
States  the  task  of  the  policemen  is  not  to  vex  their  fellow-citizens, 
but  to  protect  women  and  children,  who  were  led  safely  through 
yol.  olviii. — no.  447.  9 
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the  bustle  of  wagons  by  the  stately  bluecoats.  In  the  old  country 
the  police  had  in  those  times  not  yet  reached  this  degree  of  per¬ 
fection. 

My  destination  was  the  Looking-Glass  Prairie,  near  Highland, 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  where  the  Swiss  colony,  of  which  the 
brothers  Kopfli,  of  Lucerne,  had  laid  the  foundation  in  the  third 
decade  of  our  century,  was  situated.  Here  I  hoped  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  life  of  the  American  farmer,  which 
fiction  had  always  painted  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  peace¬ 
ful  colors.  The  country  around  Highland,  called  Looking-Glass 
Piaiiie,  is  a  fertile  plain.  The  town  itself  lies  upon  several  hills, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  "Bigi,"  a  very  bold  comparison,  but 
one  which  reflects  honor  upon  the  good  heart  and  the  patriotic 
sentiments  of  the  first  settlers. 


It  is  said  that  the  mountaineer  living  in  the  level  country  feels 
unhappy.  I  passed  my  youth  in  Switzerland,  and  spent  three 
years  as  a  student  in  Jena,  in  the  midst  of  the  castle-crowned 
hills  of  Thuringia  ;  but  I  never  felt  more  happy  and  more  pleased 
than  during  my  brief  sojourn  at  Looking-Glass  Prairie. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  compare  Highland  and  its  surroundings 
with  the  lake  of  Lucerne  and  its  environment,  but  a  man  who 
has  seen  the  Looking-Glass  Prairie  in  a  clear  moonlight  night 
without  having  been  touched  is,  in  my  opinion,  incapable  of 
feeling  the  grand  beauty  of  the  Rtitli. 

My  good  parents  had  furnished  me  with  pocket-money  far 
beyond  my  merit,  so  that  I  could  have  afforded  to  look  upon 
the  farmers*  life  in  easiness.  But  I  preferred  to  work  and  took  a 
place  with  a  farmer,  whose  name  was  Leder.  He  had  been  born 
m  Ober-Flachs,  Canton  of  Aargau.  To  distinguish  him  from 
his  two  brothers  he  was  called  the  Little  Leder.  In  his  youth 
as  coachman,  he  had  driven  my  father  to  the  federal  Diet  at 
Lucerne.  The  Little  Leder  was  therefore  proud  of  his  new  hand  • 
and  although  nearly  everybody  at  Highland  knew  me,  he  never 
failed  to  present  me  with  the  words,  “Here  is  Prey,  my  servant.” 

wenty  years  later,  when  I  visited  Highland  as  the  first 
Minister  of  Switzerland  to  the  United  States,  Little  Leder  ap¬ 
pealed  at  one  of  the  dinners  offered  to  me  in  those  joyful  days 
exclaiming,  as  I  had  predicted,  “This  is  Minister  Prey  who 
oirne  was  my  servant,  my  servant.”  I,  on  my  part,  was  not  less 
pioud  of  being  a  farm-hand,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  little 
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Leder  never  had  a  hand  who  was  more  exact  in  the  fulfilling  of 
his  duty  than  myself. 

Our  daily  fare  consisted  of  coffee,  bacon,  and  cornbread.  The 
bacon  was  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  I  had  to  take  some  coffee 
after  every  morsel,  in  order  to  wash  it  down  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Leder  remarked  this,  for  one  day 
she  told  me  that  henceforth  a  special  piece  of  bacon  would  be  on 
the  plate  for  me.  But  Mrs.  Leder  had  not  reckoned  with  my 
neighbor,  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  from  the  canton  of  Solothurn, 
called  Ruedi,  who,  without  further  ceremony,  took  the  select 
piece  the  first  time  it  was  provided  and  put  it  on  his  plate. 
This  misfortune,  however,  did  not  occur  to  me  again,  for 
the  next  day  I  was  quicker  than  Ruedi  in  laying  hold  of  it,  and  from 
that  time  I  enjoyed  the  uncontested  possession  of  this  privilege. 

Not  very  far  from  Highland  there  was  living,  on  his  farm, 
Frederick  Hecker,  the  most  eminent  and  popular  man  of  the 
German  Revolution  of  1848.  He  was  an  accomplished  lawyer  of 
great  learning,  a  famous  and  imaginative  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
great,  sometimes  even  rough,  openness.  There  never  was  a  man 
more  unselfish  or  a  more  fervent  idealist,  and  never  was  I  more 
proud  of  a  man’s  friendship  than  I  was  of  the  paternal  affection 
with  which  Hecker,  who  was  a  friend  of  my  father,  honored  me. 
I  visited  him  several  times  at  his  farm  ;  and  four  years  later,  it 
was  he  who  cordially  received  me  when  I  came  out  of  my  south¬ 
ern  captivity,  broken  and  miserable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  storm  had  broken  out.  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  hardly  ascended  the  presidential  chair  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  in  the  port  of  Charleston.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Lincoln 
assure  the  people  of  the  South  in  his  inaugural  address  that 
they  had  no  cause  of  apprehension  either  as  to  their  property  or 
persons  from  the  accession  of  a  Republican  administration.  In 
vain  he  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  to  interfere  directly  or 
indirectly  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  In  vain 
he  declared  that  he  held  the  Union  to  be  perpetual,  a  government, 
and  not  a  mere  association,  of  the  States,  and  that  no  State  of  its 
own  mere  motion  could  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union.  In  vain 
he  added  :  “  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen, 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
the  aggressors.” 
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The  storm  broke  out.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers. 
The  people  of  the  North  responded  cheerfully.  One  of  the  first 
who  hastened  to  offer  his  service  to  the  country  was  Frederick 
Hecker.  He  entered  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  Franz  Sigel, 
his  friend  and  companion  in  1848,  and  some  time  afterwards  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  was  raised  for  him  and  placed  under  his 
command.  It  was  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois. 

I  nad  in  the  mean  time  sojourned  some  days  at  Quincy,  Ill., 
and  on  the  17th  of  June  I  enlisted  in  the  24th  at  Chicago.  On 
the  same  day  I  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hecker  to  be  color- 
bearer  of  the  regiment,  and  in  the  evening  we  left  Chicago  for 
Alton,  Ill. 

Ihus  I  became  a  soldier;  why,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
I  am  the  descendant  of  an  old  family  of  soldiers,  whose  blood  has  been 
shed  on  many  a  battle-field.  Mine  I  had  shed  hitherto  only  in 
duels  during  my  student  life.  The  prospect  of  fighting  in  a  jolly, 
merry  campaign  possessed  a  great  charm  for  me,  "and  I  will  not 
deny  that  this  was  one  reason  which  induced  me  to  enter  into  the 
legiment  of  Hecker.  But  I  dare  say  that  I  was  not  less  inspired 
by  the  idea  of  supporting  the  great  cause  of  the  republic,  of 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  I  was  at  that  time 
old  enough  to  comprehend  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
United  States  would  seriously  injure  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the 
world  and  that  the  idea  of  republican  government  would  develop 
itself  in  a  very  different  way  if,  instead  of  the  one  and  indivisible 
Union,  several  groups  of  rival  States  should  be  established  on  the 
American  continent. 

Besides  this  I  was,  like  every  well-educated  European,  a  de¬ 
cided  abolitionist.  However,  I  was  not  a  mere  adventurer,  when 
on  June  17,  1861,  I  received  out  of  Colonel  HeckeFs  hand  the 
colors  of  the  regiment,  and  well  may  I  add  that  no  native  Ameri¬ 
can  was  prouder  than  I  to  bear  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  And 

never  did  I  change  my  feeling  during  all  the  fatigues  aud  dangers 
of  the  war. 

And  we  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for  perils  and  hard¬ 
ships.  First  we  made  war  more  or  less  on  our  own  responsibility 
m  the  country  near  Charles  City,  Mo.,  against  the  rebel  bush¬ 
whackers,  who  had  made  their  appearance  there.  Afterwards 
we  served  m  southern  Missouri  under  the  command  of  Prentiss. 

One  day  we  heard  that  we  were  assigned  to  the  brigade  of 
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General  Grant  and  that  he  wonld  inspect  the  regiment.  We 
were  placed  in  line  and  every  preparation  for  inspection  was 
made,  but  the  general  did  not  appear.  I  was  somewhat  aston¬ 
ished  when,  nevertheless,  the  colonel  commanded,  “  Present 
arms  !  ”  Two  inconspicuous  riders,  who  had  remained  for  some 
time  opposite  to  the  left  wing  of  the  regiment,  then  moved  for¬ 
ward  towards  the  colonel.  These  two  horsemen  were,  as  we  soon 
learned.  General  Grant  and  his  aide-de-camp,  a  German  major 
named  Kraut. 

The  General  wore  at  that  time  a  long  beard  without  a  mous¬ 
tache.  We  had  yet  heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  future  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Confederacy,  so  that  the  ceremony,  I  confess,  failed 
to  make  a  great  impression  upon  us.  But  subsequently  I  never 
neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  had  belonged  to  the  first 
brigade  which  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  commanded. 

Soon  after  this  I  brought  to  General  Grant  two  prisoners  who 
had  been  captured  by  our  regiment.  He  had  taken  up  his 
headquarters  at  Pilot  Knob,  and  was  staying  in  a  small,  low  house 
surrounded  by  an  orchard.  The  General  came  out,  himself,  to 
receive  my  report,  and  addressed  several  questions  to  me.  My 
English  in  those  days  was  most  defective,  as  I  fear  it  is  still,  and 
I  am  afraid  the  General  learned  but  little  profitable  news  from 
me.  Nevertheless  he  dismissed  me  not  unkindly. 

During  the  war  I  seldom  saw  General  Grant.  Our  regiment 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Kentucky,  where  we  were  put  under 
the  orders  of  a  leader  not  less  famous.  General  Sherman.  Many 
years  after  the  war  I  met  General  Grant  at  Washington,  where  he 
spent  some  time  as  a  guest  of  his  friend  General  Beale.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  arrival  I  paid  my  respects  to  him,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  return  my  visit  the  following  day,  although  my 
residence  was  at  least  three  miles  from  General  Beale’s  house. 
The  former  General-in-Chief  and  President  of  the  United  States 
came  to  me  in  a  modest  carriage.  It  was  soon  after  his  return 
from  his  journey  around  the  world.  During  this  voyage,  when 
he  arrived  at  Basel,  I  had  received  him,  together  with  the  United 
States  Consul,  Mr.  Erny.  But  as  he  did  not  seem  to  remember 
the  fact,  I  did  not  speak  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  conversed  about  the  impressions  which 
the  General  had  received  in  Europe,  especially  in  Paris.  And  if 
I  say  “  we,”  I  must  add  that  it  was  not  I,  but  the  taci- 
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turn  General,  who  bore  almost  alone  the  brunt  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  clear  language  he  described  the  political  situation  of 
Europe  at  that  time,  throwing  interesting  accidental  lights  on 
the  leading  statesmen,  with  the  greater  number  of  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted,  and  whom,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  de¬ 
scribed  very  accurately.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  exclaimed, 
“ 1  foi'get  that  you  are  a  European,  and  that  you  must  know  all 
these  things  better  than  L” 

I  often  saw  the  General  afterwards  in  Washington,  and  he 
always  had  a  warm  handshake  and  a  kind  word  for  me.  I  desire  here 
to  express  the  most  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the  great  cordi¬ 
ality  and  kindness  shown  to  me  during  my  stay  at  Washington 
by  other  eminent  generals  of  the  Union,  notably  Sherman,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  McClellan,  Eosecrans,  Schofield,  Hunt,  and  many  others. 

I  have  heard  many  opinions  about  General  Grant,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  little  interest  the  readers  of  this  Keview  to  know 
what  I  think  of  him — from  a  military  point  of  view.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  impartial  historian  cannot  but  render  him  this 
justice:  that  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  capacity  of  making 
great  resolutions  and  carrying  them  out  with  immovable  perse¬ 
verance  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  And  this  is  in  my  eyes  the  most 
important  quality  of  a  commander-in-chief. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  Kentucky,  Sherman  established  his 
headquarters  at  Louisville.  He  was  at  that  time  but  little  known, 
and  many  of  my  old  comrades  may  remember  that  a  great 
number  of  people  thought  him  a  most  extravagant  kind  of  a 
general.  But  he  very  soon  found  occasion  to  give  proof  of  his 
great  faculties  and  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

Our  regiment  had  for  a  long  time  been  encamped  in  Coles- 
burgh,  Ky.,  without  occupation.  At  the  end  of  January  or  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  1862,  we  moved  towards  Bowling  Green 
and,  after  having  taken  that  town,  advanced  against  Nashville! 

rom  there  we  went  (we  belonged  to  the  division  of  General 
Mitchell,  called  the  flying  division)  in  forced  marches  against 
Muifieesboro  and  Decatur,  Ala.,  where  we  had  the  chance  to 
take  .  a  tete-de-pont  constructed  with  cotton  bales.  The 
principal  object  was  to  gain  possession,  by  the  capture  of 
Decatui,  of  the  important  system  of  railroads  of  which  that  town 
was  the  centre.  For  this  successful  campaign.  General  Mitchell, 
who  was  known  before  the  war  as  a  great  astronomer  and  whom 
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the  boys  called  “  Old  Stars/’  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general. 

On  June  17,  1862,  I  left  the  Twenty-fourth  Illinois  Regiment 
at  Athens,  Ala.,  to  raise  a  company  for  the  Second  Regiment,  of 
Hecker.  I  had  been  made  second  lieutenant  on  August  29,  1861, 
and  on  January  1, 1862,  first  lieutenant.  In  August  following,  in 
Camp  Butler,  near  Springfield,  Ill.,  I  was  unanimously  elected 
captain  by  my  new  company.  This  company,  which  was  mainly 
composed  of  Swiss,  most  of  whoni  I  had  recruited  at  Highland, 
Ill.,  I  instructed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  was  soon  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  in  the  regiment. 

In  September  we  were  sent  to  Washington  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Without  staying  at  Washington,  we 
marched  over  the  long  bridge  into  Virginia,  where  we  camped  on 
the  Arlington  Heights.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  our  eyes  the  morning  after  our  arrival — as  the  sun 
rose  above  the  Capitol  and  poured  its  golden  splendor  over  that 
wonderful  building  and  the  city,  to  the  defence  of  which  we  had 
hastened  from  the  far  West. 

In  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  our  regiment,  the  Eighty- 
second  Illinois,  had  no  direct  part.  In  January,  1863,  the 
passage  of  the  Rappahannock  was  for  the  second  time  tried  in 
vain.  Then  came  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  in  which  our 
regiment  lost  156  men  out  of  450  in  about  half  an  hour;  and  then 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Our  regiment  was  still  commanded  by  Colonel  Hecker,  who 
had  fought  like  a  lion  at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was 
seriously  wounded.  Our  brevet-commander  was  Count  Schim- 
melpfening,  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  learned  his  business  in 
the  German  army.  The  division  was  commanded  by  Carl  Scliurz, 
who,  although  not  a  soldier  by  profession,  always  distinguished 
himself,  especially  so  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Chancellors¬ 
ville,  by  his  perfect  coolness. 

The  17th  of  June  was  destined  to  bean  important  day  for  me. 
We  were  already  on  the  march  for  the  Potomac  and  for  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Hecker  and  Major  Rolshausen  had  been 
wounded  at  Chancellorsville  and  they  had  not  yet  returned  to  the 
regiment.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Salomon,  who  went  out  of  the  war 
as  a  brigadier,  then  commanded  the  regiment,  and  on  the  17th  of 
June  conferred  upon  me  the  functions  of  an  acting  major.  I 
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therefore  made  the  campaign  of  Gettysburg  on  horseback.  I  was 
very  happy  over  this  distinction,  though  it  was  to  prove  the 
cause  of  my  misfortune.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  I  was  taken  prisoner  with  3,000  others 
during  the  retreat  through  the  town,  and  I  am  still  sure  that 
I  could  have  escaped,  had  I  not  thought  it  my  duty  and  a  point 
of  honor  to  remain  on  horseback  to  the  last  moment.  If  I 
had  been  on  foot,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  me  to  get 
forward  with  the  compact  mass  of  our  retiring  troops,  whilst  on 
horseback  I  was  constantly  stopped  and  finally  cut  off  with 
seventy-six  men  of  our  regiment  and  taken  prisoner. 

“Captive”  is  a  terrible  word,  the  significance  of  which  can 
only  be  conceived  by  him  who  has  been  in  the  unfortunate  pofi 
tion  which  it  describes.  Never,  assuredly,  had  the  horrors  of 
war  made  a  more  dreadful  impression  upon  our  soldiers  than  on 
mt  day.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  scenes 
which  presented  themselves  to  us  as  we  were  led  back  over  our 
own  fighting-ground,  passing  by  a  number  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  our  own  regiment. 

I  received  a  touching  proof  of  the  attachment  of  my  soldiers 
on  that  evening.  My  horse  having  been  taken  from  me  as  soon 
as  we  were  made  prisoners,  I  found  myself  bereft  of  everything' 
ie  men  soon  knew  it,  and,  without  my  being  able  to  prevent  it 
they  made  a  collection  among  themselves,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
was  provided  with  blanket,  breadbag,  and  canteen-in  short,  with 
everything  a  man  needs  in  the  field. 

However,1  did  not  iong  enjoy  the  use  of  these,  for,  on  our 
amval  at  Staunton,  after  a  painful  march  of  seventeen  days  the 
commissioned  officers  were  packed  up  in  a  wagon,  and,  bMore 
starting  everything  except  our  clothes  was  taken  from  us 
Veiy  fortunately  I  had  been  able  on  the  journey  to  sell  my  field- 
glass  to  a  Confederate  officer. 

I  shall  not  try  to  describe  our  life  in  Libby  Prison,  where  we 
were  incarcerated.  I  know  that  the  present  genera  ion  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  refuses  to  belifve  Se  faot  that 
the  Northern  prisoners  were  ill-treated  and  that  thousands  of  our 
biave  boys  died  of  want  and  hunger.  And  it  would  not 
new  story  for  the  people  of  the  North  to  hear.  I  will  there-3 
01  e  confine  myself  to  a  few  remarks  about  my  personal  experi 
ences  during  those  eighteen  and  a  half  months  which  I  spent  at 
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Richmond,  Salesbury,  and  Danville,  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States. 

We  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the  18th  of  July,  1863.  The 
room  beneath  ours  in  Libby  Prison  was  occupied  by  citizens 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by 
General  Lee  on  his  expedition  through  these  States  a  short  time 
before.  Some  of  us  still  had  a  few  pieces  of  hard  bread,  and, 
hearing  that  these  citizens  endured  the  most  bitter  hunger,  we 
threw  it  to  them  through  the  cleft  of  a  trap-door.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  sight  of  these  men,  whose  appearance  bore  the  stamp 
of  respectability  and  wealth,  rushing  with  vehemence  towards 
those  wretched  crumbs.  They  fought,  and  snatched  them  away 
from  each  other;  and  it  was  painful  to  watch  those  who  came  out 
victorious  in  the  contest,  devouring  the  bread.  After  that  we  had 
no  doubt  as  to  what  we  had  to  expect. 

Among  the  Northern  officers  at  Libby  Prison  we  found  that 
those  of  Colonel  Streight’s  command  were  the  most  numerous. 
Two  of  them,  Capcains  Sawyer  and  Flinn,  had  just  been  selected 
as  hostages  for  two  Confederate  officers  who  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Government  were  to  be  executed.  Their  fate  seemed 
to  be  inevitable,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  anything  so  sad  as  those 
two  officers  in  their  desolate  hopelessness.  The  hair  of  one  of 
them  turned  white  in  a  few  days.  Suddenly  a  report  was  circu¬ 
lated  that  our  troops  had  taken  prisoner  a  son  of  General  Lee, 
and  that  a  categorical  declaration  had  been  sent  to  Richmond 
from  the  United  States  Government,  that  the  execution  of  Sawyer 
and  Ulinn  would  be  immediately  followed  by  that  of  young 
Lee.  The  lives  of  Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  thus  saved  and  a  few 
months  later  they  were  exchanged. 

Ten  months  after  my  capture  the  fate  which  they  had  escaped 
seemed  in  store  for  me.  A  Northern  court-martial  had  condemned 
to  death  three  Confederate  officers,  Major  Armsev,  Captain  Gor¬ 
don,  and  Lieutenant  Davis.  By  order  of  Jefferson  Davis,  three  of 
our  officers  were  taken  as  hostages  for  the  condemued,and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Major  Robert  Goff,  of  West  Virginia,  Lieutenant  Man¬ 
ning,  of  Massachusetts,  and  myself.  The  commander  of  the 
Libby  Prison  apprised  us  of  this  fact,  and  declared  positively 
that  if  Armsey,  Gordon,  and  Davis  should  be  hanged,  no  earthly 
power  would  save  us  from  the  same  fate.  Without  further 
notice  we  were  transferred  to  the  cellar,  and  there  confined  to 
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a  dark  cell,  nine  feet  long  by  six  and  a  half  feet  wide.  This 
happened  on  May  3d,  1864.  I  was  then  twenty-five  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

We  had  hitherto  suffered  almost  unbearable  hunger,  but  there 
now  began,  besides  the  agony  of  confinement,  real  starvation.  Our 
daily  ration,  which  we  received  every  day  about  noon,  consisted 
of  a  little  piece  of  cornbread,  a  morsel  of  rancid  bacon,  and  six  or 
seven  spoonfuls  of  niggerbeans  or  rice  of  the  meanest  quality.  By 
strict  order  of  the  government,  the  total  ration  was  not  to  exceed 
the  weight  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  and  two  ounces.  Very 
fortunately,  there  were  a  number  of  rats  in  the  cellar,  and  they 
paid  us  a  visit  the  first  night  of  our  confinement.  Friend  Man¬ 
ning,  who  was  a  clever  and  imaginative  man,  proposed  to  hunt 
these  horrid  animals,  which,  especially  at  night,  used  to  fight 
most  fiercely.  He  constructed  a  trap,  and  we  used  our  half-rotten 
bacon  as  bait.  The  rat  having  been  caught,  it  was  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  raise  the  cover  until  it  showed  its  head,  when  the 
major  had  to  set  to  work  and  to  belabor  its  head  with  a  log 
until  it  was  dead.  Next  morning  the  rats  were  cooked  by  the 
negro  who  had  to  clean  our  cell,  and  then  we  ate  them.  It 
required  a  dreadful  hunger  to  conquer  the  disgust  we  had  for 
these  beasts. 

On  May  21  a  waiter  told  us  that  we  should  probably  not  be 
hanged.  No  other  notice  was  given  to  us.  The  fact  that 
President  Lincoln  had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  three  Con¬ 
federate  officers,  and  that  by  order  of  the  Department  of  War  three 
Confederate  officei's  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  us  and  had 
been  placed  in  confinement.  Captain  Wm.  G.  Stewart  being 
selected  a  hostage  for  me,  was  concealed  from  us. 

The  cell  next  to  ours  was  soon  filled  with  other  hostages, 
among  them  being  Lieutenants  Markbreit  and  Pavey.  Hence 
spiung  up  between  us  a  friendship  as  lively  as  our  increasing 
weakness  would  permit.  We  told  stories  of  home,  sweet  home, 
and,  the  same  tales  being  related  over  and  over  again,  we  finally 
decided  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to  repeat  the  same  thing  more 
than  ten  times.  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  many  a  tale 
was  stopped  in  the  telling,  although  the  narrator  would  affirm 
solemnly  that  he  was  only  telling  his  story  for  the  second  time. 
After  a  short  time  we  were  no  longer  able  to  walk,  and  looked 
like  skeletons.  I  had  to  spend  some  days  at  the  hospital,  and 
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was  horrified,  on  coming  back,  by  the  appearance  of  my  com¬ 
panions.  One  day  we  received  our  daily  ration  at  four  o’clock  p. 
m.,  instead  of  at  noon,  and  we  had  then  become  so  weak  through 
the  delay  that  we  could  not  eat  anything  that  day. 

On  the  18th  day  of  July  we  were  transferred  by  railroad  to  the 
military  penitentiary  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  together  with  some 
negro  soldiers,  the  doctor  having  declared  that  a  longer  stay  in 
the  cell,  a  description  of  which  I  will  spare  my  readers,  would 
undoubtedly  kill  us.  In  the  penitentiary  of  Salesbury  we  were 
confined  together  with  a  band  of  criminals,  and  were  in  constant 
danger  of  our  lives,  until,  after  the  arrival  of  a  further  party  of 
our  prisoners,  we  were  in  the  majority.  A  plan  for  a  general  out¬ 
break  having  been  betrayed,  the  officers  were  all  transported  to 
Danville,  and  then  back  to  Richmond. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1865,  I  was  exchanged  against  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon.  I  owed  my  liberty  to  the  efforts  of  friends,  but 
above  all  to  the  successful  intervention  of  the  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  dentist.  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  the  same  who  five  years  after¬ 
wards  saved  the  life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  on  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870. 

I  saw  Captain  Gordon  for  the  first  time  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1882,  on  my  arrival  in  Washington  as  Swiss  Minister. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  Washington  paper  contained  a  notice  of  the 
captain’s  death.  The  article,  decorated  with  our  portraits,  was 
inscribed,  “  A  pair  for  life.” 

In  the  winter  of  1883  I  met  Goff  and  Markbreit  at  a 
reception  given  by  Senator  Chandler,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Goff  had  in  the  mean  time  been  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Hayes,  and  Markbreit  had  represented  the  United  States 
as  a  minister  resident  in  a  South  American  republic. 

We  did  not  think  of  that  in  our  cell. 


Emil  Fkey. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW. 

BY  THE  HOST.  B.  R.  TILLMAN,  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


1o  the  student  of  social  science  and  government  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  what  is  known  as  the  Dispensary  Law,  under  which  all 
liquors  containing  alcohol  are  “  dispensed  ”  or  sold  by  State  officers, 
must  prove  interesting.  The  prohibition  sentiment  is  very  strong 
in  South  Carolina,  and  has  been  growing  stronger  year  by  year.  At 
the  Democratic  primaries  held  in  August,  1892.  the  question  of 
“prohibition”  or  “no  prohibition”  was  voted  on,  though  it 
was  not  made  an  issue — the  abstract  proposition  being  merely 
submitted.  “  Prohibition”  received  38,890  votes,  “  no  prohibi¬ 
tion”  received  29,464  votes,  while  20,008  voters  did  not  feel 
enough  interest  to  cast  a  ballot  either  way. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  November  following, 
many  members  felt  that  they  were  instructed  to  vote  for  a  prohi¬ 
bition  law,  and  a  committee  of  leading  prohibitionists  drafted 
a  most  stringent  bill,  embodying  the  most  approved  features  of 
the  Maine,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  liquor  laws,  with  some  original  pro¬ 
visions  of  their  own.  This  was  amended  by  the  prohibitionists 
themselves  under  the  light  of  discussion— loosening  the  screws  in 
places  and  tightening  them  in  others.  It  finally  passed  the 
House  by  a  good  majority.  It  reached  the  Senate  a  week  before 
the  time  fixed  for  adjournment,  and  that  body  was  in  a  quandary. 
I  rob  lb  it  ion  in  theory  is  beautiful.  Many  towns  and  a  few  coun¬ 
ties  m  South  Carolina  had  tried  it,  however,  and  the  majority  of 
le  Senate  was  sceptical  as  to  its  practical  enforcement.  The 
Governor,  m  his  message,  had  pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  fail¬ 
ures  along  that  line,  and  mentioned  the  Dispensary  system  then 
and  now  m  operation  at  Athens,  Ga.,  as  worthy  of  careful  study 
in  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem.  After  three  days  of  anxious 
consultation  and  discussion,  the  Dispensary  bill  was  introduced 
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by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Evans,  of  Aiken,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  With  a  few  amendments,  it  was  rushed 
through  and  sent  to  the  House  on  the  last  night  of  the  session  ; 
not  without  a  desperate  fight  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
license,  however,  and  an  all-night  session  to  force  the  second 
reading.  The  House  had  no  time  to  examine  or  alter  the  bill.  It 
was  accepted  and  amended  in  title  to  suit  its  new  purpose,  be¬ 
coming  an  “Act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  within  this  State,  except  as 
herein  provided.” 

The  Dispensary  Act  as  it  became  a  law  was  the  “  prohibition 
bill”  almost  in  its  entirety,  only  such  changes  being  made  as 
were  required  by  the  change  of  purpose.  In  the  original  the 
dispensers  were  allowed  to  sell  liquor  only  for  “  sacramental, 
medicinal,  and  mechanical  uses.”  In  the  substitute  the  buyer  is 
required  to  give  no  reason  for  buying  or  to  say  to  what  use  it  is 
to  be  put.  He  is  simply  required  to  sign  a  written  request  for 
liquor,  stating  his  age,  residence,  and  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
liquor  wanted,  to  pay  the  cost,  take  the  sealed  package,  and  depart. 
Under  the  original  bill  the  dispenser  furnished  his  own  capital  to 
run  the  business.  In  the  substitute  the  State  furnishes  all 
capital,  and  owns  all  liquors  until  sold  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  evolution  of  the  Dispensary  idea.  All  the 
safeguards  and  schemes,  to  convict  and  punish  the  illicit  seller  of 
liquor,  which  the  ingenuity  and  study  of  the  prohibitionists 
everywhere  had  advised  during  forty  years  are  embodied  in  the 
law.  But  instead  of  being  there  to  prevent  its  sale  as  a  beverage, 
they  are  there  to  prevent  the  sale  by  any  except  the  Statens  offi¬ 
cers.  The  prohibition  idea  attempts  to  amend  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  people  by  legislative  enactment,  and  says,  “Thou 
shalt  not  drink  intoxicants  as  a  beverage.”  The  Dispensary  looks 
to  the  same  result — the  restraint  of  the  evil — but  in  a  different 
way.  Its  advocates  argue  : 

“  Men  cannot  be  controlled  as  to  their  personal  appetites  and  passions 
from  without.  Self-control  can  alone  be  relied  on  in  such  case3.  All 
human  beings  of  both  sexes  feel  the  need  of  and  at  times  indulge  in 
stimulants  of  some  kind  when  they  can  get  them  whiskey,  wine,  beer, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  absinthe,  chloral,  opium,  quinine,  or  some  other  of  the 
long  list  which  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  here.  Nearly  all  these  are  harm¬ 
less  used  in  moderation.  Most  of  them  are  beneficial  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  ;  none  are  absolute  curses  except  when  abused.  Let  us  deal  with 
men  as  they  are  and  try  to  restrain  them  in  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,— 
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not  attempt  the  impossible  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  their  using  liquors 

And  how  has  the  experiment  succeeded  ?  The  Dispensary 
Law  has  been  and  still  is  the  one  absorbing’,  never-ending  topic  of 
discussion,  and  it  has  produced  some  comical  alignments  and 
alliances  in  the  efforts  to  obstruct  and  defeat  it.  Newspapers 
which  have  always  fought  prohibition,  and  those  known  as  the 
organs  of  the  whiskey  ring,  have  suddenly  become  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  prohibition.  Prohibitionists  who  are  so  radical  in  their 
views  that  the  uncharitable  call  them  “  cranks”  have  been  found 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  barkeepers  and  whiskey  dealers  in 
opposing  it ;  and  while  many  eminent  divines  have  lent  it  their 
aid  and  indorsement,  others  are  bitter  in  its  denunciation.  The 
more  moderate  prohibitionists  are  delighted  with  it.  The  whiskey 
men  are  more  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  it  than  they  have  ever 
been  toward  prohibition. 

Iaw  went  mto  effecfc  011  July  1,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
doth  of  June  every  bar  in  the  State  closed  its  doors.  The  work 
of  preparation,  organization,  and  arrangements  for  the  control  of 
so  mammoth  a  business  had  been  going  on  for  several  months, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
very  few  others-certainly  not  myself-ever  conceived  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  undertaking ;  and  yet,  after  it  has  been  in  operation 
four  months,  the  ramifications,  complications,  and  ultimate 
grow  h  of  the  business  are  still  subjects  of  conjecture  and  wonder. 

AH  of  the  legal  whiskey  traffic  has  been  turned  into  one 
channel,  flowing  to  Columbia,  the  central  distributing  depot, 
gncultural  Hall,  a  large  two-story  building  with  a  cellar  thus 

“ ;  ,mg  W  feet  by  35  feet,  ha!  been  turns" into a 

bottling-works.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  erection  of 
uch  larger  quarters  on  the  railroad  will  be  necessary.  Fif tv-four 
employees,  working  ten  hours  every  day,  are  kept  busy  bottling 
and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  local  dfspensariS 

tLt°?ne Talf  ottl0^! When  \  ^  t0  Say  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  liquor  being  drunk  in  the  State  at  this 

puichasedPin  Idv?’0^11  ^  LarSe  quantities  were 

p  chased  in  advance,  or  in  anticipation  of  the  law  goina  into 

^C— ’  While  there  iS  har<%  a  train  entering  the 
State  day  oi  night,  passenger  or  freight,  which  does  not  haul 
contraband  liq„„r.  Some  of  tll8  railrofds  ’ai, 
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of  obedience  to  the  law,  but  most  of  them  openly  defy  it  or  lend 
their  assistance  to  smuggling  liquor  into  the  State. 

I  have  had  prepared  tables  covering  the  operations  of  the 
State  Dispensary  and  of  the  County  Dispensaries  up  to  the  31st 
of  October,  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year.  A  careful  examination 
of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  Dispensary  has  been  more  than 
self-sustaining.  The  gross  sales  to  consumers  for  the  first  four 
months,  under  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  have  been 
$166,643;  expenses  of  State  Dispensary,  $72,566;  expenses  of  the 
county  dispensaries,  $20,054;  net  profit  of  State  Dispensary,  $32,- 
198;  of  the  Counties’,  $20,295.  The  cheapest  grade  of  whiskey  is 
sold  at  $3.00  per  gallon  in  any  quantity  from  four  gallons  down  to 
a  half-pint.  During  the  month  of  July  twenty-nine  Dispensaries 
were  running;  in  August,  thirty-nine;  in  September,  forty-seven;  in 
October,  fifty-one.  One  has  been  discontinued,  leaving  fifty  now 
in  operation.  The  number  of  clerks  to  Dispensers  and  assistants 
is  twenty-four.  The  salaries  of  these  local  officers  have  been  fixed 
by  the  State  Board,  and  range  from  $1,000  to  $300  per  annum. 
Where  the  magnitude  of  the  business  requires  it,  the  Dispenser  is 
given  one  or  more  assistants,  but  in  no  case  is  the  salary  more 
than  $1,000. 

Hitherto  under  the  license  system  the  several  counties 
have  derived  a  revenue  of  $100  for  each  license,  aggregating 
last  year  for  the  entire  State  $81,100.  Of  this,  four  coun¬ 
ties— Charleston,  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  and  Colleton— received 
$57,200,  leaving  $23,900  for  the  other  thirty-one  counties.  The 
State  received  nothing.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  licenses 
varied,  but  the  aggregate  of  all  towns  in  the  State  for  last  year 
was  $134,372.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  as  yet  than  give  an 
approximation  as  to  what  revenue  the  State,  counties,  and  towns 
will  derive  from  the  change  in  the  method  of  controlling  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  towns  cease 
their  unreasonable  and  senseless  opposition,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  liquor  which  under  any  conditions  will  be  consumed  in  that 
State  shall  pass  through  the  Dispensary,  the  revenue  of  the 
towns  will  not  be  decreased  from  what  it  was  formerly,  that  the 
counties  will  receive  as  much,  and  the  State  will  obtain  a  revenue 
equal  at  least  to  both  of  these.* 

*  Note. — The  State  gets  one-half  the  profits  ;  the  county  one-fourth,  and  th© 
municipality  one-fourth. 
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But,  although  that  revenue  is  not  to  be  despised,  the  law 
does  not  rest  on  a  revenue  basis,  was  not  enacted  for  that 
pui pose,  and  cannot  be  defended  on  that  ground.  It  rests 
wholly  on  its  claim  to  being  the  best  method  of  controlling  the 
evils  which  are  inherent  and  inseparable  from  the  intemperate 
use  of  liquors,  and  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  as  compared 
with  other  methods  of  controlling  the  evil.  When  the  law  first 
went  into  effect,  outside  of  the  city  of  Charleston  there  was  almost 
a  total  cessation  of  the  illicit  sale  ;  but,  as  time  wore  on,  the  men 
who  have  always  dealt  in  liquors  and  grown  rich  thereby  became 
more  and  more  emboldened  to  disobey  the  law,  mainly  by  the 
encouragement  given  them  by  the  leading  daily  newspapers, 
which  promised  them  immunity  from  punishment  by  juries  and 
presented  the  spectacle  of  the  teachers  of  the  people  inculcating 
disobedience  to  law.  6 


Whde  the  figures  m  the  following  table  may  be  misleading, 
and  will  doubtless  be  modified  by  later  statistics,  showing  the  rel¬ 
ative  amount  of  drunkenness  in  like  periods  before  and  since  the 
law  went  into  effect,  the  table  has  been  prepared  to  give  such 
delta  &&  could  be  obtained.  It  is  made  up  of  the  official  responses 
by  the  mayors  and  intendants  of  the  cities  and  towns  to  a  circu 
lar  asking  for  information.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  the  principal  opposition  to  the  law  is  among  the  citizens 
ot  town  and  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  unwilling  witnesses 

to aii  Ilf  °Wn  b3\the,faCt  tbat>  out  of  seventy-five  circulars  sent 
X  thh-ty-three!  “*  t0™’  "»  -eired 

The  United  States  Government  considers  liquor  a  legitimate  and 
proper  source  of  revenue,  and  it  derives  therefrom  about  $100,000  - 
000  annually.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  advocate  of  temperance 
oi  piohibition  that  it  is  a  proper  subject  of  taxation;  and  i/it  were 
proposed  to  remove  the  tax,  which  would  inevitably  reduce  the 
cost  o  consumers  at  least  three-fourths,  there  would  be  a  „  i- 
veisal  howl  by  these  two  classes  of  citizens.  The  State  in  thP 
erc.se  of  its  police  power  for  the  ostensible  preservalion  of  th 

and  th  hrU,‘ ““d  ralS’  haS' time  0Ut  of  mind’  required  a  license 
and  the  towns  and  cities  in  turn  required  license  •  and  wi  u  -l  •’ 

true  that  the  State  derived  no  revenue,  and  sought  only  to  restrict 

the  traffic  within  the  limits  of  such  municipalities  as  saw  fit  to 

grant  licenses,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  raising  of  revemie  to 
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REPORT  FROM  TOWNS  AND  CITIES,  OF  ARRESTS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS  AND  DISORDER 
ARISING  FROM  LIQUOR  DRINKING  FOR  A  LIKE  PERIOD  BEFORE  AND  SINCE  THE 
DISPENSARY  LAW  WENT  INTO  EFFECT. 


1892. 

1893. 

July  1  to 
Sept.  30. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

July  1  to 
Sept.  30. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Lancaster . 

15 

6 

2 

McCormick* . 

16 

4 

Sumter . . . 

21 

H 

7 

4 

Columbia . 

50 

14 

47 

21 

Union* . 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Camden . 

17 

10 

15 

14 

Greenville . . 

166 

76 

84 

23 

Easley* . . . 

7 

4 

1 

1 

Beaufort . 

43 

8 

43 

12 

Laurens . 

17 

3 

3 

2 

J  ohnston* . . . 

6 

3 

Chester . 

14 

14 

28 

10 

Charleston . 

158 

60 

70 

27 

Orangeburg . .  . 

22 

10 

14 

7 

Spartanburg . 

10 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Fort  Motte . 

1 

576 

230 

283 

126 

Seventeen  towns;  thirty-three  reported,  but  eleven  had  no  arrests  in  either  year. 
*  No  dispensary  in  these  towns. 


support  municipal  governments  has  been  the  main  factor  in  caus¬ 
ing  licenses  to  be  issued  by  the  towns.  It  is  far-fetched,  unreason¬ 
able,  then — hypocritical,  in  fact — to  pretend  that  any  disgrace  can 
attach  to  the  revenue  feature.  The  men  who  are  now  most  loud¬ 
mouthed  in  this  pharisaical  denunciation  are  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  license  system,  and  have  had  their  municipal  taxes 
reduced  thereby.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  under 
the  Dispensary  system  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  liquor,  and  a  necessary  reduction  in  crime  and  misery 
resulting  from  it,  it  must  follow  that  the  Dispensary,  without 
regard  to  the  revenue  feature,  is  a  long  stride  forward  and  an 
improvement  on  the  license  system.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
it  is  as  good  as  prohibition  would  be,  but  I  do  say  that  prohibi¬ 
tion,  here  or  anywhere  else,  is  impossible,  and  the  only  question 
is  how  best  to  regulate  the  traffic  so  as  to  minimize  the  inevitable 
injury  to  society  inseparable  from  the  sale  of  liquor  under  any 
circumstances.  The  claims  of  the  Dispensary  to  support,  and  its 
superiority  over  any  form  of  licensing,  rest  on  the  following 
grounds : 

yol.  clyiii. — no.  447. 


10 
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1st.  The  element  of  personal  profit  is  destroyed,  thereby  amov¬ 
ing  the  incentive  to  increase  the  sales. 

2d.  A  pure  article  is  guaranteed,  as  it  is  subject  to  chemical 
analysis. 

3d.  The  consumer  obtains  honest  measure  of  standard 
strength. 

4th.  Treating  is  stopped,  as  the  bottles  are  not  opened  on  the 
premises. 

5th.  It  is  sold  only  in  the  daytime  ;  this  under  a  regulation 
of  the  Board,  and  not  under  the  law. 

6th.  The  concomitants  of  ice,  sugar,  lemons,  etc.,  being  re¬ 
moved,  there  is  not  the  same  inclination  to  drink  remaining,  and 
the  closing  of  the  saloons,  especially  at  night,  and  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  its  sale  by  the  drink,  destroy  the  enticements  and  seduc¬ 
tions  which  have  caused  so  many  men  and  boys  to  be  led  astray 
and  enter  on  the  downward  course. 

7th.  It  is  sold  only  for  cash,  and  there  is  no  longer  “  chalking 
up  ”  for  daily  drinks  against  pay-day.  The  workingman  buys  his 
bottle  of  whiskey  Saturday  night  and  carries  the  rest  of  his  wages 
home. 

8th.  Gambling-dens,  poolrooms,  and  lewd  houses,  which  have 
hitherto  been  run  almost  invariably  in  connection  with  the 
saloons,  which  were  thus  a  stimulus  to  vice,  separated  from  the 
sale  of  liquor,  have  had  their  patronage  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  there  must  necessarily  follow  a  decrease  of  crime. 

9th.  The  local  whiskey  rings,  which  have  been  the  curse  of 
every  municipality  in  the  State,  and  have  always  controlled  muni¬ 
cipal  elections,  have  been  torn  up  root  and  branch,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  barkeeper  as  a  political  manipulator  is  absolutely 
destroyed.  The  police,  removed  from  the  control  of  these  de¬ 
bauching  elements,  will  enforce  the  law  against  evil-doing  with 
more  vigor,  and  a  higher  tone  and  greater  purity  in  all  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  must  result. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  revenue,  there  will  be  a  maximum 
of  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  law  from  the  standpoint  of  these 
advantages  in  proportion  as  there  shall  be  a  large  revenue.  In  other 
words,  the  restrictions  thrown  around  the  consumption  and  use  of 
liquor  by  the  Dispensary  law,  and  the  benefits  to  arise  therefrom, 
will  be  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  consumed  is  purchased  at  the 
Dispensary  rather  than  obtained  from  illicit  sources.  Some 
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fanatical,  unreasonable  people  cry  aloud  against  the  iniquity  of  a 
government  sharing  in  the  “ blood- money,”  as  they  term  it,  the 
tears  of  women  and  children,  whose  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  whiskey.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  any  system  of  license  which  leaves  the  element  of  personal 
profit  untrammelled  leaves  this  class  of  consumers  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  owners  of  those  dens  of  vice,  the  saloons.  Men  who 
are  compelled  to  go  in  the  daylight  and  get  what  liquor  they  want 
from  a  government  officer,  and  then  go  elsewhere  to  consume  it, 
will  be  likely  to  go  home  and  be  within  the  restraining  influence 
of  that  charmed  circle. 

It  is  urged  that  if  the  State  control  the  traffic,  it  should  sell 
only  at  such  profit  as  will  cover  expenses,  and  no  more.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  if  the  price  be  fixed  at  that  ratio  it  will  act  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  consumption  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  dollar  will  buy 
more  whiskey  that  it  does  now  ?  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally 
impracticable  scheme  is  to  put  the  price  very  high,  and  make  the 
money  that  is  spent  on  liquor  go  only  a  little  way.  It  will  be 
found  here  that,  as  in  most  things  in  life,  “  the  middle  way  is  the 
best.”  If  the  price  is  too  high  it  puts  a  premium  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “  blind  tigers,”  on  smuggling,  on  the  illicit  sale  in 
every  way ;  and,  while  the  amount  consumed  will  not  be  ap¬ 
preciably  less,  the  indirect  benefits  to  society  arising  from  the  rev¬ 
enue  and  by  the  destruction  of  all  competition  with  the  State  are 
lost.  Under  the  scale  of  prices,  fixed  by  the  State  Board,  on 
whiskey  now  sold  in  South  Carolina  there  is  a  handsome  profit, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  liquor  at  retail  is  cheaper  than  it  was 
when  sold  across  the  bar.  Making  allowances  for  the  water¬ 
ing  or  other  adulteration  of  the  whiskey  that  was  formerly  con¬ 
sumed,  a  half-pint  bottle  of  Dispensary  whiskey  that  now  costs 
twenty  cents,  and  containing  five  average  drinks,  of  far  superior 
strength,  would  have  cost  fifty  cents  at  least  from  a  saloon.  The 
profit  on  the  half-pint  goes  to  the  reduction  of  the  general  tax, 
and  the  thirty  cents  saved  to  the  consumer  goes  into  his  pocket 
for  the  support  of  his  family. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  whiskey  at  retail  is  cheaper  than  when  it 
was  bought  from  the  saloons,  while  at  wholesale  or  by  the  gallon 
it  is  considerably  higher  ;  but  the  profit  in  its  illicit  sale  not  being 
very  great  in  wholesale  quantities,  it  is  not  likely  that,  after  the 
law  has  been  amended  in  the  way  experience  has  shown  to  be 
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necessary,  there  will  be  much  competition  with  the  Dispen¬ 
sary  in  wholesale  quantities,  by  which  I  mean  one  or  more  gallons. 
It  is  the  retailer  with  whom  we  have  to  deal ;  and  he  thrives  on 
political  opposition  and  where  there  is  no  Dispensary.  When 
swift  and  sure  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to  those  who  break 
the  law,  and  when  public  opinion  shall  have  been  educated  so 
that  the  violent  opposition  now  existing  shall  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  there  will  be  small  competition  with  the  Dispensaries 
in  the  counties  where  they  are  located. 

The  opponents  of  the  law  embrace  three  classes  :  first,  citi¬ 
zens  of  towns  whose  municipal  taxes  are  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  money  formerly  derived  from  licenses;  second,  the  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  friends ;  third,  the  men  and  their  followers  who 
were  turned  out  of  power  when  the  present  State  officers  of  South 
Carolina  were  elected.  These  last  constitute  at  least  two-thirds 
of  those  fighting  it,  and  their  opposition  is  purely  political.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  the  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  has  decided  that  the  word  “  arrival  ”  in  the  Wilson 
law  of  1890  means  “reaching  the  point  of  destination  and  deliv¬ 
ery/’  *  and  although  we  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  remembering  the  decision  in  the  “  origi¬ 
nal  package  ”  case,  it  is  likely  that  Congress  will  have  to  be  asked 
to  declare  that  liquor  “  arrives  ”  in  a  State  as  soon  as  it  crosses 
its  borders. 


The  life  of  the  law— its  very  backbone— is  the  State  constabulary, 
officers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  under  his  control  alone, 
charged  specially  with  its  enforcement.  Experience  shows  that 
elective  officers  are  almost  useless  in  this  matter.  They  will  not 
offend  the  electors  and  jeopardize  their  chances  for  re-election.  In 
the  light  of  the  experience  gained  by  six  months’  trial,  the  law  has 
shown  need  of  amendment  in  many  particulars.  The  General 
Assembly,  which  has  just  adjourned,  has  incorporated  these  in  a 
new  statute  :  “  To  declare  the  law  in  reference  to  and  further  reg¬ 
ulate  the  use,  sale,  consumption,  transportation,  and  disposition 
of  alcoholic  liquors  or  liquids  within  the  State  of  South  Carolina 


*  Wilson  Act,  Sup.,  R.  S.  U.  S.,  779. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  Honors  or 
liquids  transported  into  any  State  or  Territory  or  remaining  therein  for  use  con¬ 
sumption,  sale  or  storage  therein,  shall  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  Territory  be 
subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  enacted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
h<ihollqllldf  °F  ll<Uors  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and 
snail  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in  original 

packages  or  otherwise.— Aug.  8,  1890.  un^iudi 
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and  to  police  the  same.”  The  student  of  jurisprudence  will  be 
struck  with  the  changes  which  the  Dispensary  Act  has  undergone 
in  the  new  law.  When  men  are  in  earnest  in  trying  to  attain  an 
object,  no  great  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  It  remains  to  he  seen  what  progress  has  been  made, 
but  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  think  the  new  law  as  great 
a  stride  towards  perfecting  the  system  as  the  old  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  prohibition  as  tried  in  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

The  readers  of  the  metropolitan  and  other  newspapers  have 
been  edified  for  months  by  the  squibs  and  sneers  about  “  South 
Carolina’s  barkeeping  Governor.”  He  takes  pleasure  in  assuring 
the  lovers  of  temperance  throughout  the  land  that  the  dispensary 
system  is  a  grand  success,  as  compared  to  the  saloon  from  any 
standpoint  of  the  license  system  ;  and  that  three-fourths  of  his 
fellow-citizens  are  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  it  is  safe  to  proph¬ 
esy  that  never  again  will  a  barkeeper  in  South  Carolina  sell 
liquor  by  the  drink  under  license  from  the  State  ;  and  before  the 
next  General  Assembly  meets,  the  illicit  traffic  in  liquor  will  al¬ 
most  cease.  If  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  sustain  the  District 
Judge’s  construction  of  the  Wilson  law,  it  will  be  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  “  moonshiners  ”  of  our  mountains. 
One  of  the  best  informed  liquor-dealers  in  the  State  estimated 
our  consumption  under  the  old  system  at  upwards  of  a  million 
gallons  per  annum.  There  were  six  hundred  saloons  and  four 
hundred  druggists  engaged  in  its  sale  in  1892  ;  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  number  of  Dispensaries  ever  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  reduced  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 


B.  R.  Tillman. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HOST.  SIR  JOHH  LUBBOCK,  BART.,  H.  P. 


The  origin  of  taxes  in  Britain  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  We 
had  a  coinage  in  Kent  at  least  a  century  before  the  advent  of  the 
Romans,  so  that  there  was  probably  some  rude  system  of  taxation, 
though  no  doubt  the  chiefs  lived  for  a  great  part  on  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands.  Under  the  Romans,  taxes  appear  to  have  been 
levied  in  kind,  usually  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  cattle  were 
taxed  at  so  much  a  head,  and  there  was  also  a  poll-tax  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  human  beings.* 

Under  the  Saxons,  the  king  received,  in  each  shire,  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  produce  of  the  public  or  folk  land,  and  this, 
with  certain  fines,  was,  during  peace,  sufficient  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Court.  Additional  taxes  were  imposed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  “  Witenagemot,”  the  shire  forming  the  unit  of  rat¬ 
ing,  and  being  assessed  according  to  the  number  of  hundreds  it 
contained. 

Under  the  Normans  no  new  form  of  taxation  was  at  first  imposed. 
The  king  continued  to  derive  his  revenue  mainly  from  the 
demesne,  which  was  originally  of  vast  extent  and  amply  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  amounting,  according  to  Domesday 
Book,  to  no  less  than  1,400  manors  or  lordships,  besides  farms 
and  lands  in  Middlesex,  Shropshire,  and  Rutland.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  revenue,  the  Crown  had  certain  rights;  for 
instance.  Purveyance,  the  right  to  impress  carriages  and  horses 
foi  removals;  pre-emption,  the  right  to  purchase  provisions,  etc., 
at  a  fixed  price;  and  prisage,  the  right  to  take  one  or  two  casks, 

according  to  the  amount  of  the  cargo,  from  every  vessel  arriving 
at  port. 


*  See  Dowell’s  History  of  Taxation . 
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The  rights  and  fines  accruing  to  the  Crown  under  the  feudal 
system  also  brought  in  a  considerable  revenue.  The  danegeld, 
or  land  tax,  first  imposed  in  991,  on  the  advice  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sijeric,  as  an  exceptional  mode  of  raising  a  sum  to 
bribe  away  the  Danes,  was  reimposed  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1084,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehended  attack  by  Sweyn,  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-two  pence  for  every  hyde  of  land,  and  was 
subsequently  continued  at  varying  rates  as  a  regular  source  of 
income.  Scutage,  or  shield-money,  was  a  sum  levied  by  Henry, 
in  lieu  of  military  service,  at  the  rate  of  £1  6s.  8d.  on  the  fee 
of  £20  annual  value. 

In  1194  a  tax  resembling  the  danegeld  was  levied  on  the  caru- 
cate,  or  plough  land,  a  “  carucate  ”  being  the  amount  which  could 
be  ploughed  by  one  “  caruca,”  or  plough,  in  a  season.  It  was 
first  levied  at  2s.  the  carucate,  and  subsequently  at  different  rates. 

The  cities  and  towns  did  not  pay  danegeld,  but  were  assessed 
lor  an  “  auxilium,”  or  aid,  which  was  at  first  irregularly  charged  ; 
but  after  the  danegeld  was  discontinued,  in  1163,  it  was  placed 
on  a  more  regular  footing,  and  charged  on  all  tenants,  rural  and 
suburban  alike,  and  termed  a  “tallage.” 

Henry  II.  introduced  an  additional  form  of  general  tax,  in 
which  the  other  forms  of  general  taxation  were  merged.  This 
affected  all  movable  property,  and  was  first  introduced  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Saladin  tithe  in  1133.  The  contributories  were 
required  to  pay  so  much  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  and  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  made  a 
correct  return.  The  ordinance  imposing  the  tax  was  made  at  Le 
Mans,  after  Henry  had  taken  the  cross.  It  provided  that 

“  Every  one  shall  give  the  tenth  of  his  rent  and  moveables.  Except,  in 
the  case  of  knights,  their  arms,  horses,  and  clothing ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy,  their  horses,  books,  and  clothing  and  vestments,  and  church  furni¬ 
ture  of  every  sort;  and  except  the  jewels  of  clergy  and  laity. 

By  subsequent  provision  the  clergy  and  knights  who  had  taken  the 

cross  were  exempted. 

This  method  of  taxation  by  fractional  parts  of  movables  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  a  century  and  a  half.  “  Tallages  ”  also  fell  into 

disuse  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  origin  of  customs  duties  is  unknown,  and  during  the 
Norman  kings  the  trade  of  England  was  so  small  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  them  was  insignificant.  Gradually,  however,  they 
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became  more  important,  and  attempts  were  made  to  raise  the  rates. 
These  were  resisted  as  being  in  contravention  of  Magna  Charta, 
but  eventually  they  received  legal  sanction  in  the  Statute  of  the 
Staple  in  1353. 


In  1377  a  “  tax  unheard  of  before,”  was  imposed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  took  the  form  of  a  poll-tax  graduated  chiefly  accord¬ 
ing  to  rank,  though  partly  according  to  property.  Dukes*  had 
to  pay  £6  13s.  4d. ;  earls,  £4 ;  barons,  £2  ;  knights,  £1  ;  squires, 
6s.  8d.,  oi,  if  they  had  no  laud,  3s.  4d.  Beggars  were  exempt.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  rated  as  an  earl,  aldermen  of  London 
and  mayors  of  other  towns  as  barons.  Yet  the  whole  amount 
collected  was  under  £25,000  !  The  poll-tax  having  failed,  the 
country  reverted  to  the  previous  system  of  granting  fifteenths  and 
tenths. 

The  first  indication  of  an  income  tax  occurs  in  1435,  when  an 
act  was  passed  imposing  a  tax  on  every  person  “  seized  of  manors, 
lands, tenements,  rents,  annuities,  offices,  orany  other  possessions.” 

But  although  we  have  here  the  idea  of  income  tax,  yet  this 
mode  of  raising  a  revenue  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  Pitt,  in  1799.  The  rate  was  10  per  cent.,  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  about  £6,000,000.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Addington 
repealed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  ought  to  be  exclusively  reserved 
for  times  of  war,  but  reimposed  it,  for  the  same  reason,  when  the 
war  broke  out  again  in  the  following  year.  It  was  very  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  was  repealed  in  1806,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  the  great  war. 


.  The  tax  was  reimposed  by  Peel  in  1842  for  four  years,  his 
object  being  “  to  relieve  trade  and  commerce  from  the  trammels 
by  which  they  were  hampered  and  bound  ”  by  repealing  other 
taxes  in  his  opinion  more  injurious.  We  were,  however  over 
and  over  again  promised  that  it  should  be  only  temporary,  and 
it  is  still  only  imposed  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  and  still  is  divided  into  five  branches  or  schedules.  The 
first  or  Schedule  A,  touches  income  from  land  and  houses,  based 
on  the  rent.  The  second  schedule  (B)  is  that  which  deals 
with  rent,  but  while  the  measure  of  charge  is  one-half  in  England 
it  is  only  one-third  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  If  the  profit  proves 
o  be  more,  the  Crown  has  no  right  to  a  surcharge  ;  but  if  they 
are  less,  the  farmer  may  claim  a  rebate.  The  difficulty,  how- 
•  See  M.  S.  Buxton’s  Finance  and  Politics , 
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ever,  of  establishing  this  is  so  great  that  the  privilege  is  of  no 
great  value.  Schedule  C  deals  with  income  from  any  public 
revenue,  imperial,  colonial,  or  foreign.  Schedule  D  refers  to 
incomes  from  professions,  trades,  and  any  income  not  included 
otherwise.  It  is  subdivided  into  : 

1.  Profits  from  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

2.  Profits  from  mines. 

3.  Profits  from  ironworks. 

4.  Profits  from  railways. 

5.  Profits  from  canals. 

6.  Profits  from  gasworks. 

7.  Profits  from  quarries. 

8.  Other  profits. 


Profits  from  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  professions 
and  occupations  are  charged  upon  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years.  Schedule  E  has  reference  to  persons  in  the  employment 
of  the  state  or  in  other  public  employments  of  profit.  Lastly  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  important  exemptions, 
as,  for  instance,  small  incomes,  charities,  etc.,  and  various  abate¬ 
ments. 

The  tax  is  deducted  by  banks  and  companies  before  the  div¬ 
idends  are  paid,  and,  so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  is  due 
en  bloc  on  the  1st  of  January. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  amounts  assessed  under 
each  head  with  those  of  ten  years  ago. 


Schedule  A . 

“  B . 

“  C . 

“  D . 

“  E . 

Schedule  total 


1882 

190,500,000 

68,800,000 

39,900,000 

267,000,000 

34,700,000 


600,900,000 


ISO1? 

201,000,000 

58,000,000 

39,700,000 

362,000,000 

49,500,000 


710,200,000 


Schedule  B  shows  how  severely  agriculture  has  suffered,  and 
the  same  tale  is  told  if  we  divide  Schedule  A  into  land  and  houses: 


1882.  1892. 

Land .  63,800,000  57,400,000 

Houses .  121,000,000  143,000,000 


On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  under 
our  Free  Trade  system,  our  commerce  continues  to  flourish. 

The  amount  produced  by  the  tax,  which  then  stood  at  six 
shillings  in  the  pound,  was  £13,800,000.  The  income  tax  can 
only  be  defended  on  principle  as  long  as  it  is  kept  within  very 
moderate  limits.  It  is  open  to  two  great  objections  :  Firstly,  be- 
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cause  it  falls  equally  on  temporary  and  permanent  incomes  ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  same  rate  is  imposed  on  income  derived 
from  individual  exertion  as  on  that  from  real  property.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  tax 
more  fair.  The  late  Lord  Addington  attempted  to  do  this  by  a 
number  of  allowances  ;  for  instance,  8£  per  cent,  from  land,  15 
per  cent,  from  houses,  33  per  cent,  from  industrial  incomes,  20 
per  cent,  from  metals,  10  per  cent,  from  earthy  minerals,  etc. 
Yet  even  these  numerous  and  varied  adjustments  would  not  meet 
the  abstract  justice  of  the  case.  Take,  for  instance,  that  of  houses  : 
15  per  cent,  may  be  a  fair  allowance  for  repairs,  insurance,  etc., 
on  houses  as  a  class,  but  in  parts  of  the  country  where  building 
materials  are  of  great  durability  the  repairs  may  amount  to  no 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  while  in  others  they  reach  to  20  per  cent. 
It  is  no  consolation  to  the  houseowner  who  has  an  allowance  of 
15  per  cent,  for  outgoings  which  amount  to  20  per  cent.,  that 
another  houseowner,  whose  repairs  are  only  5  per  cent.,  has  the 
same  allowance  of  15  per  cent.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  above 
mentioned  suggestions  are  concerned,  they  leave  untouched  the 
great  differences  between  different  life  tenancies,  especially 
those  arising  from  age.  Even  in  Schedule  D,  there  are  the  great¬ 
est  differences  between  different  industrial  incomes.  Dr.  Earr, 
indeed,  who  advocated  such  a  course  as  equitable,  added  that  he 
should  not  make  any  “  allowance  in  large  concerns,  such  as  the 
great  breweries,  any  more  than  I  would  with  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  because  I  should  regard  the  businesses  with  a  large  good-will 
as  nearly  equivalent  to  houses  or  perpetuities.”  But  who  is  to  say 
when  large  breweries  end  and  small  ones  begin  ?  How  can  you 
tax  one  bank,  and  not  another  ?  Every  one  knows  perfectly  well 
that  some  kinds  of  business  are  much  safer  than  others,  and  that 
this  is  the  case  even  in  the  same  trade  ;  yet  to  apply  this  practi¬ 
cally  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

Any  system  involving  a  general  remission  to  all  in¬ 
comes  derived  from  trades  and  professions  would  grant  the 
same  boon  to  the  sleeping  partner  in  a  great  firm  as  to  a  hard- 
worked  country  doctor,  whose  income  is  dependent  on  his  health, 
and  must  therefore  be  more  or  less  precarious.  And  yet  no 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  income  tax  which  leaves  these  inequali¬ 
ties  .  uncompensated  can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  abstract 
justice.  The  truth  is  that  the  inequalities  within  each  class  are 
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as  great  as  those  between  the  different  classes.  No  changes, 
therefore,  which  merely  deal  with  the  relative  rates  of  tax,  or  of 
allowances,  can  render  the  income  t9.x  equal  in  its  incidence  or 
just  in  itself. 

I  now  pass  from  those  who  would  deal  with  the  different 
schedules  to  those  who  propose  to  consider  the  income-tax  payers 
as  individuals.  To  do  this  effectively  would  require  the  most 
inquisitorial  proceedings  ;  it  would  be  very  expensive  ;  a  host  of 
commissioners  must  be  appointed,  armed  with  full  powers  to  in¬ 
quire  into  every  man’s  circumstances,  his  age,  health,  etc.,  etc. 
Moreover,  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  fundamental  consideration 
that  any  such  course  involves  practically,  not  the  amendment, 
but  the  abandonment,  of  the  income  tax.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
for  instance,  would  exempt  savings.  He  said  : 

“  I  would  tax  the  income  ;  what  I  would  exempt  would  be  the  invest¬ 
ment  itself.  I  would  not  tax  the  investment,  and  then  the  income  derived 
from  it :  in  fact,  I  would  make  the  tax  a  tax  upon  expenditure,  and  not 
upon  income.” 

Here  we  have  the  plain  admission  that  this  is  no  question  of 
amending  the  income  tax,  but  of  replacing  it  by  one  of  expen¬ 
diture  ;  as  to  which  I  will  only  remark  in  passing  that,  while  in 
principle  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  encouraging 
economy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  already  a  great  portion  of 
our  present  taxation — the  customs  and  excise  duties,  as  well  as 
the  assessed  taxes — are  taxes  on  expenditure ;  and  one  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  income  tax  is  that  it  introduces  variety  into 
our  system.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mill  himself  admitted,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Sir  C.  Wood,  that  it  is  impossible  practically 
to  exempt  actual  savings  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  make  an  allowance 
for  what  you  consider  that  people  ought  to  save — unfortunately  a 
a  very  different  thing. 

These  and  other  suggestions  were  carefully  considered  in  1861 
by  a  strong  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  reported 
that  they  felt 

“  so  strongly  the  dangers  and  ill-consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  an 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  present  basis  of  the  tax,  without  a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  reconstructed,  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  any  suggestions  for  its  amendment.” 

They  added  that  they  were 

“brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  objections  urged  against  it  (the  tax) 
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are  objections  to  its  nature  and  essence  rather  than  to  the  particular  shape 
which  has  been  given  to  it.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  though  the  tax 
was  “  an  engine  of  gigantic  power  for  great  national  purposes,” 
there  are  “  circumstances  attending  its  operation  which  make  it 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  not  desirable  to 
maintain  it  as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary  finance.” 

Going  through  each  schedule,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  any 
attempt  to  change  the  basis  of  the  tax  by  charging  it,  not  merely 
on  the  amount,  but  on  the  durability  and  the  source  of  the  income, 
would  be  “beyond  the  power  of  men  to  conduct  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Class  merged  into  class,  schedule  into  schedule,  income 
into  income,  and  there  were  no  natural  lines  on  which  an 
average  of  classes  could  be  taken  or  on  which  it  could  be 
said  that  this  income  was  durable,  that  uncertain,  this  part  de¬ 
pended  on  brains  and  sinews,  that  part  came  without  an  effort. 
In  a  rough  and  ready  way,  the  proportionate  weight  between  pro¬ 
fessional  and  property  incomes  was,  he  argued,  fairly  satisfactory. 
To  attempt  to  change  the  basis  of  the  tax  would  be  to  break  it 
up ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  “  break  up  the  basis  of  the  tax  ” 
without  rendering  the  tax  unfit  “  for  service  on  an  emergency,” 
and  without  “throwing  the  whole  finance  of  the  empire  into 
confusion.”  Eepeal  the  tax,  if  you  like,  cried  he,  but  do  not 
destroy  its  utility.* 

And  at  the  general  election  of  1874  he  placed  the  repeal  of 
the  income  tax  in  the  forefront  of  his  address  to  the  country, 
intending,  as  I  understand,  in  some  measure  to  replace  it  by  a 
rearrangement  of  the  death  duties.  His  appeal  was,  however,  re¬ 
jected  by  the  country,  and  during  his  subsequent  years  of  office 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  raise  the  tax  when  he  has  required  addi¬ 
tional  revenue.  We  must,  then,  recognize  it  as  a  permanent  por¬ 
tion  of  our  fiscal  system,  but,  though  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
plans  hitherto  proposed  with  a  view  of  placing  it  on  a  fairer  foot¬ 
ing,  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  much  force  in 
the  objections  raised  against  it.  And  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
tax  will  always  be  kept  within  moderate  limits. 

JoHtf  Lubbock. 


See  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics , 
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BY  MARGARET  DELAND,  AUTHOR  OE  “  JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER,” 
“  THE  OLD  GARDEN  AND  OTHER  VERSES,”  ETC. 


Journalism  and  Literature  stand  to  each  other  very  much  in 
the  relation  of  the  Big  Boy  and  the  Little  Brother. 

Journalism,  strong,  eager,  careless,  goes  striding  along  into 
the  rich,  mysterious  future  ;  concerning  himself  with  facts  rather 
than  ideals,  but  intent  upon  great  ends,  even  though  hampered 
by  the  hundred  frivolities  and  foolishnesses  of  his  impetuous  youth. 
By  his  side,  stumbling  and  panting,  his  hand  in  the  rough, 
good-natured  clasp  of  the  Big  Brother,  is  Literature— running  to 
keep  up,  grasping  at  a  handful  of  flowers  by  the  roadside,  trying 
to  catch  a  butterfly  under  his  cap  ;  a  little  cross  now  and  then, 
inclined  to  whimper  and  pull  back,  but  all  the  same  compelled 
to  keep  pace  with  the  hurrying  stride  of  the  Big  Brother. 

Which  is  all  a  way  of  saying  that  the  newspaper  strikes  the 
note  of  human  thought,  and  Literature  echoes  it;  sometimes  in 
voice  that  is  true,  and  strong,  and  harsh;  sometimes,  with  equal 
truth,  in  melody  and  beauty. 

Journalism  speaks  the  human  passion  for  knowledge;  and  the 

man  of  science  gives  his  wisdom  to  the  world.  Journalism  says 

the  people  must  be  amused;  and  the  novelist  does  his  best,  throw¬ 
ing  in  a  piece  of  moralizing  once  in  a  while — though  that  is 
hardly  fair,  as  the  Big  Brother  points  out,  with  no  effort  to  spare 
the  Little  Brother’s  feelings.  Journalism  declares  that  the 
public  mind  is  densely  ignorant  of  Art;  and  a  hundred  books 
come  tumbling  from  the  press  to  teach  and  to  inspire.  Journal¬ 
ism  utters  the  vast,  patient,  human  longing  for  God,  and  Litera¬ 
ture  answers  as  best  it  may. 

As  they  come,  all  these  thousand  books.  Journalism  does  a. 
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double  duty;  for  while  with  one  hand  he  strikes  the  note  which 
summons  them,  with  the  other  he  cuffs  the  Little  Brother’s  ears 
if  they  do  not  please  that  Public  for  which  he  has  demanded 
them.  When  they  do  please,  he  chucks  Literature  under  the 
chin  in  a  way  that  makes  the  Little  Brother  swell  with  pride; 
in  both  praise  and  blame  he  is  unjust,  though  endlessly  good 
natured — after  the  habit  of  his  kind. 

If  this  were  all  that  Journalism  did  for  Literature — if  it  gave 
the  brotherly  cuffs  and  snubs,  the  careful  reminders  that  where  a 
book  speaks  to  a  thousand  readers,  the  newspaper  speaks  to  a 
million,  and  that,  therefore,  it  were  well  for  Literature  to  keep 
his  place  and  be  modest ;  if  it  gave  the  occasional  earnest  blame 
and  discriminating  praise,  the  wholesome  neglect  of  poor 
work  and  the  consequent  impulse  to  what  was  better— the  Little 
Brother  might  well  be  grateful  and  adoring,  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind. 

But,  alas,  with  the  friendliest  intentions  in  the  world.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  or,  to  be  exact,  personal  journalism,  is  doing  more  to-day 

to  injure  the  art  of  Literature  than  ever  hunger  and  cold  and 
neglect  did  ! 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  book,  once  finished,  belongs  to  the 
world  to  which  it  is  given.  It  is  ready  for  criticism,  nay,  it  in¬ 
vites  it;  if  it  is  bad,  an  ideal  journalism  should  show  it  no  mercy; 
the  sooner  it  is  destroyed  in  the  public  mind  by  criticism,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  .  But,  whether  the  book  be  good  or  bad,  the  newspaper  has 
no  right  to  the  author— so  long,  at  least,  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
he  behaves  himself.  Yet  personal  journalism  to-day  is  taking 
possession  of  the  author:  it  is  putting  a  subtle  poison  into  his 
veins it  is  misleading  him  as  to  the  relative  values  of  his  work 
and  his  personality ;  it  is  fostering  vanity  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  artist,  rather  than  the  art. 

One  has  but  to  turn  to  any  one  of  the  great  dailies  to  see  the 
methods  which  journalism  pursues  in  this  assault  upon  the  arts 

—for  literature  is  not  the  only  sufferer.  The  drama  has  even 
more  to  bear ! 

The  newspaper,  as  everybody  will  admit,  is  the  measure  of 
public  opinion,  and  it  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source  ;  that  is 
the  excuse  which  journalism  makes  when  it  is  reproached  for  the 
miserable  and  silly  personalities  (they  are  rarely  more  than  this 
rarely  scurrilities)  which  deface  the  pages  of  the  great  daily 
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papers.  “  The  public  demands  it/’  say  the  editors,  sighing  and 
shaking  their  heads  ;  “  we  can’t  help  it !”  If  one  protests  that  one 
has  never  yet  demanded  to  know  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  a  dinner 
party  of  sixteen,  and  Miss  Jones  was  engaged  to  be  married,  the 
newspaper  has  an  instant  and  unanswerable  repartee  :  “  Mrs. 
Smith  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  she  has  had  a  dinner  party. 
Miss  Jones  sent  us  word  of  her  engagement !”  If  this  be  true, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is,  the  demands  of  the  public  are 
being  gratified  at  a  serious  cost ;  a  cost  that  can  be  expressed  in 
one  word — “  self-consciousness.” 

This  is  bad  enough  for  all  of  us,  whether  we  have  given  a 
dinner  party  or  whether  we  are  engaged  to  be  married,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  artist  it  is  worse  ;  for  the  poison  of  personal  journalism 
affects  not  only  his  character,  but  his  art.  Swelling  is  the  usual 
effect  of  poisons,  and  it  has  been  said  that  with  authors  this  horri¬ 
ble  symptom  show  itself  in  the  head  ;  there  is  a  consequent  dis¬ 
tortion  of  values,  a  shocking  loss  of  perspective,  a  dreadful  in¬ 
trusion,  into  the  art,  of  the  personality  of  the  artist. 

In  all  seriousness,  so  grave  is  this  threat  to  Literature,  that  it 
is  surely  time  that  authors  looked  for  a  moment  beyond  the  pleas¬ 
ant  haze  of  flattery  with  which  personal  journalism  surrounds 
them,  to  see  the  indignity  which  is  done  their  art,  and  the  vulgar¬ 
ity  which  attaches  to  their  characters. 

As  for  the  flattery,  it  is  plain  enough.  A  reporter,  ordinarily 
both  courteous  and  clever,  calls  upon  an  author  and  with  a  pretty 
word  or  two  about  his  work  begs  to  know  his  views  upon  any¬ 
thing — grave  or  gay,  or  lively  or  severe — it  matters  not. 

“  What  do  you  think  will  he  the  future  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  ?  ” 

*•'  What  is  your  favorite  color  ?  ” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  have  for  your  Thanksgiving 
dinner  ?  ” 

At  first  sight,  the  statement  that  to  be  asked  such  questions 
flatters  an  author  seems  absurd  ;  but  consider  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh  !  consider  the  inherent  vanity  of  us  all,  nay,  even  the 
necessary  vanity — the  conceit  which  helps  us  over  the  hard  fact 
of  our  own  inadequacy  and  makes  continued  effort  possible.  To 
have  one’s  opinion  asked  at  all,  is  flattering,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it ;  to  have  it  asked  in  behalf  of  a  million  readers  is 
almost  intoxicating.  It  is  being  lionized  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
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Perhaps  that  is  why  we  cannot  see  how  absurd  we  must  appear  to 
the  observer,  who,  if  he  is  kindly,  will  be  as  sorry  for  us  as  we 
were  for  Hagenbeck’s  lions  when  they  went  trundling  about  on 
bicycles— a  sight  to  make  the  respecter  of  the  king  of  beasts  turn 
away  his  eyes  for  very  shame  and  pity. 

The  author,  to  be  sure,  knows  full  well  that  his  opinions 
upon  such  subjects  as  have  been  quoted  are  asked  only  because 
some  book  or  paper  chances  to  have  brought  his  name  before  the 
public  ;  he  knows  that  the  reporter  will  not  ask  his  respectable 
and  thoughtful  neighbor  Ms  views.  He  even  knows  that  his 
opinions,  however  profound  and  valuable  they  may  be,  would 
probably  not  be  published  if  offered  anonymously.  But  there  his 
knowledge  seems  to  end.  He  is  not  even  able  to  perceive  the 
utter  inanity  of  such  questions ;  and  that  inability  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  astonishing  feature  in  the  whole  amazing  and  mortify¬ 
ing  exhibition.  Curiously  enough,  too,  his  sense  of  fitness  de¬ 
serts  him,  and  the  modesty  which  withholds  him  from  shouting  at 
a  dinner  table,  unasked,  his  preference  in  colors,  or  his  taste  in 
cookery,  does  not  restrain  him  from  announcing,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  a  reporter,  at  fifty  thousand  breakfast  tables,  that,  to  his 
mind,  pink  is  more  pleasing  than  blue,  and  that  he  will  eat  goose 
instead  of  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  He  has  acquired  a  be¬ 
lief  in  his  own  importance  which  would  be  pathetic  if  it  were 
not  ridiculous. 


That  such  a  belief  is  injurious  to  character  cannot  be  doubted; 
that  it  is  fatal  to  achievement  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  minds 

of  thoughtful  persons  who  follow  the  work  of  the  victims  of  per¬ 
sonal  journalism.  * 

A  writer,  conscientious  and  consecrated  to  his  work  as  he 
may  be,  begins,  by  and  by,  to  see  himself  in  it;  little  by  little  he 
confounds  his  own  personality  with  his  art;  on  every  page 
almost  m  every  phrase,  appears  that  distressing  smartness,  that 
straining  for  effect,  which  is  the  sad  and  unmistakable  symptom 
of  self-consciousness.  If  his  book  is  praised,  the  author  imagines 
that  it  is  he  who  is  praised ;  from  being  the  servant,  reverent  and 
serious  profoundly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  art  he 
essays  to  serve,  deeply  humble,  and  deeply  joyous  in  his  work, 

he  becomes  the  master,  and  shakes  his  wares  in  men’s  faces  to 
attract  their  attention  to  himself.  1 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  willingness  of  authors  to  lend 
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themselves  to  the  flattery  of  personal  journalism  springs,  not  at 
all  from  vanity,  but  from  the  fear  of  offending  the  press,  and  also 
from  simple  amiability.  As  for  the  fear,  it  is  surely  unworthy  of 
comment.  But  that  good-natured  authors  do  not  like  to  say 
“  no  ”  to  the  reporter  or  to  the  entreating  letter  that  begs  them 
to  name  their  favorite  flower  or  their  plans  for  spending  the 
summer,  is,  of  course,  true  enough.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  or 
pleasant  to  say  “  no  ”  to  one’s  brothers  of  the  press,  or,  worse,  one’s 
sisters,  who  are  harassed  and  haggard  with  efforts  to  get  a  stick¬ 
ful  of  matter  to  fill  out  a  column,  and  round  out  a  ten-dollar  bill. 
Nevetheless,  the  candid  writer  must  admit  the  flattery  of  the  re¬ 
quest,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  real  reason  for  acceding  to  it ; 
and  he  must  also  be  aware  that  as  the  newspaper  merely  an¬ 
nounces  his  favorite  flower  or  his  vacation  plans,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  his  amiability,  it  will  not  unnaturally  be  supposed 
that  he  has  answered  these  questions  for  the  mere  joy  of  seeing 
his  name  in  print ! 

One  prefers  to  take  this  view,  humiliating  as  it  is,  rather  than 
that  other,  held  by  a  good-natured  but  practical  public,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  way  of  advertising  ourselves. 

“  Yes,”  says  the  busy  man,  glancing  at  a  page  in  a  newspaper 
headed:  “  Symposium  of  Authors,  Upon  How  they  Mean  to  Ob¬ 
serve  Christmas  Day.”  “Yes;  they  like  to  keep  their  names 
before  the  public  ;  it  gives  their  books  a  boom,  I  suppose.  Let’s 
see  :  Jane  Ann  Jones  means  to  go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day  ; 
well,  that’s  not  distinguished  ;  perhaps  I’ll  go  myself.  William 
James  Smith— (why  do  they  all  put  their  middle  names  in  ?) — 
will  spend  his  Christmas  Avith  his  family.  That’s  not  unusual  ! 
Well,  well,  poor  things  ;  I  suppose  it  advertises  their  books.  By 
the  way,  what  did  either  one  of  them  ever  write  ?” 

The  requests  from  newspapers  to  take  part  in  symposiums 
differ  in  variety  rather  than  vulgarity  ;  or,  to  put  it  differently, 
the  diversity  in  these  chances  for  notoriety  and  free. advertising  is 
very  great. 

One  newspaper  publishes  a  composite  poem,  each  line  by  a 
different  writer ;  the  whole  ridiculous  conglomeration  an  insult 
to  poetry  and  a  weariness  to  the  reader.  Another  wishes  to 
know  the  circumstances  under  which,  as  the  reporter  may  ex¬ 
press  it,  the  author  “took  to  writing”;  a  third  proposes  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  public  upon  the  number  of  servants  kept  by  the 
yol.  clviii. — NO.  447,  11 
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author’s  wife,  and  also  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  mention 
whether  he  wears  russet  shoes  or  sober  black-leathers.  Not  long 
ago  one  newspaper  gave  nearly  a  page  to  an  illustrated  discussion 
of  the  different  kinds  of  garters  worn  by  certain  actresses  ;  and 
another  really  valuable  periodical  so  far  lost  its  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  as  to  the  importance  of  a  man’s  work  to  his  private 
opinions,  as  to  send  a  list  of  questions  to  a  number  of  authors 
of  such  a  nature  as  these  : 

Who  is  your  favorite  poet  ? 

What  is  your  favorite  hook  ? 

What  is  your  favorite  play  ? 

What  do  you  enjoy  most  ? 

What  do  you  detest  most  ? 

Now,  surely,  the  intelligent  men  and  women  who  answered 
these  inquiries — men  and  women  to  whom  we  owe  much,  whose 
keen  insight  into  life  has  touched  us  a  hundred  times  to  laughter 
'and  to  tears — surely  these  authors  cannot,  even  in  their  most 
fatuous  moments,  believe  that  the  tired  world  really  cares  to  know 
that  one  most  detests  “  getting  the  bottom  of  her  dress  muddy,” 
and  another  most  highly  prizes  “  clean  gloves  ?”  They  answered 
the  questions  smartly,  or  cleverly,  or  with  a  courteous  gayety  and 
wit  worthy  of  a  better  cause  ;  and  some  even  answered  them  seri¬ 
ously,  with  an  evidently  conscientious  effort  to  be  exact.  Which 
was  amusing  or  pathetic,  as  one  looked  at  it. 

It  would  not  have  been  courteous,  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  less  dignified,  and  it  would  at  least  have  been  true,  had  each 
of  these  amiable  persons  written  across  the  inquisitive  page  : 

“  None  of  your  business  /” 

•  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  reads  these  banal  and 
worthless  opinions ;  of  course,  we  all  read  our  own,  and  possibly 
one  another’s  ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  each  author  buys  at  least 
a  dozen  copies  to  send  to  his  friends — but  who  else  reads  them  ? 
It  is  hinted  here  and  there  that  the  newspapers  use  “  sympo¬ 
siums”  aspadding,  so  that  they  may  swell  their  terrible  Sunday 
editions  up  to  the  thirty-two  or  forty-eight  page  limit.  Cheap 
padding  such  symposiums  are,  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  for  the 
authors  are  rarely  paid  for  their  contributions. 

One  blushes  for  his  craft  when  looking  over  such  a  page  ;  the 
insult  to  our  art  is  the  first  consideration;  the  pathos  of  ourselves 
the  second.  But  it  is  useless,  and  it  is  also  unjust,  to  abuse 
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the  newspapers  for  either.  The  matter  is  in  our  hands.  Jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  be  expected  to  look  after  our  taste  or  our  morals — 
it  is  far  too  busy  for  either,  and  too  good-naturedly  indifferent. 

But  the  Big  Brother  is  really  very  well  disposed  to  the  Little 
Brother,  and  is  willing  to  give  him  what  he  thinks  is  a  lift  now 
and  then.  He  will  tuck  him  under  his  arm,  head  down,  very 
likely,  with  his  little  thin  legs  kicking  in  the  air;  the  Big 
Brother  is  quite  regardless  of  the  indignity  of  such  a  position  ; 
he  is  giving  a  lift  to  a  little  fellow,  which  is  surely  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him ;  besides,  it  seems  to  entertain  the 
passers-by  to  see  an  inverted  author — so  to  speak — and  that  is  all 
Journalism  cares  about.  But  if  only  Literature  could  see  him¬ 
self  !  If  only  he  could  realize  that  the  one  absolutely  fatal  thing 
in  this  world  is  to  be  ridiculous — how  quickly  he  would  reject 
such  “  lifts  ”  ! 

But,  after  all,  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands:  we  can  refuse 
to  be  interviewed  ;  we  can  refuse  to  caper  whenever  a  newspaper 
pipes  to  us  ;  we  can  refuse  to  hide  our  smirking  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  our  pitiful  egotism,  under  the  sacred  mantle  of  Art ;  we  can 
learn  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think. 

And  surely  the  time  has  come  for  authors  to  take  this  stand  ! 

Margaret  Deland. 


LATEST  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  REBEL¬ 
LION. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  BRAZILIAN  MINISTER  AT  WASHING¬ 
TON,  SALVADOR  DE  MENDON9A. 


The  unexpected  proclamation  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1889,  by  a  movement  supported  by  the  his¬ 
torical  republican  party  and  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation, 
was  followed  at  once  by  the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  dic¬ 
tatorship.  There  was  no  opposition  worthy  of  the  name.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  last  imperial  cabinet  was  planning  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  third  reign,  preparing  to  dissolve  the  army  and  exter¬ 
minate  the  democratic  idea,  which  was  already  coextensive  with 
the  country,  the  last  American  monarchy  was  in  its  death  throes. 
In  all  Brazil  but  one  man  was  found  to  risk  his  life  in  defence  of 
the  decrepit  institutions ;  and  this  man  was  a  republican  whom 
circumstances  had  made  minister  of  marine  and  who  resisted 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Even  the 
husband  of  the  prospective  empress,  the  Count  d’Eu,  did  not 
hesitate  to  surrender  the  right  of  succession  in  consideration  of 
the  offer  of  a  round  sum  of  money,  and  sent  his  sword  as  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  army  to  the  new  minister  of  war,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  as  memorable  as  despicable,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sor 
row  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  serve  Brazil  under 
her  new  institutions — a  sorrow  inspired  not  so  much  by  the  loss 
of  his  sword  and  the  honors  of  his  high  office  as  by  that  of  its 
handsome  salary.  If  he  failed  to  receive  the  price  of  this  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  dignity  to  his  well-known  avarice,  it  was  because  the 
aged  emperor  refused  to  sacrifice  his  own,  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  consent  to  any  pecuniary  transaction. 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  revolutionary  flood  swept  away  all  that 
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remained  of  tlie  empire,,  leaving  nothing  in  its  passage  but  the 
aged  emperor  and  empress,  who,  surrounded  by  the  imperial  brood, 
were  on  the  road  to  exile  on  board  the  “Alagoas,”  whence  the 
messenger  dove  sent  forth  found  no  longer  a  monarchical  land 
on  which  to  rest  her  foot. 

The  provisional  government  set  up  by  the  revolution  and 
accepted  at  once  by  the  entire  nation  had  at  its  head  General 
Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  and  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  historical 
republicans.  The  only  exception  was  Ruy  Barbosa,  a  former 
monarchist,  a  man  whose  learning  is  only  equalled  by  his  aj  tful- 
ness,  and  who,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  found,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  road  to  Damascus. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  government  was  to  give  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  means  of  dictatorial  decrees,  all  the  reforms  indispensable  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  order  that  the  Brazilian  republic 
might,  like  the  Minerva  of  the  ancients,  spring  into  being  armed 
from  head  to  foot.  Before  it  lay  the  unforeseen;  even  the  re¬ 
publicans  could  hardly  comprehend  the  entire  inanity  of  the 
monarchical  regime  and  the  full  extent  of  their  easy  victory. 
Indeed,  history  records  no  other  example  of  such  an  almost  phan¬ 
tasmagoric  change  from  one  system  of  government  to  another — 
without  resistance,  without  protest,  without  armed  strife,  which 
have  everywhere  else  been  the  baptism  of  liberty.  The  student, 
however,  of  Brazilian  history  would  find  this  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  people.  The  revolution  of  1822,  by 
which  our  independence  was  secured,  was  bloodless.  That  of 
April  7,  1831,  which  drove  Pedro  I.  from  the  country,  was  also 
accomplished  without  bloodshed  ;  and  even  in  the  “  battle  of  the 
bottles  ”  (garrafadas  de  Marfo)  which  preceded  this  movement, 
little  damage  was  done  beyond  the  breaking  of  a  few  Portuguese 
heads  and  the  spilling  of  more  wine  than  blood.  In  1888  we  ac¬ 
complished  the  abolition  of  slavery  “  under  the  reign  of  the 
roses.”  Every  victory  gained  by  democracy  in  revolutions  in  Bra¬ 
zil  has  been  likewise  bloodless.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  blood  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  monarchy  :  it  alone 
made  martyrs;  it  alone  stained  its  victories  with  blood.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  first  reign,  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  suppression  of  the  revolutions  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  of 
Minas  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  of  Pernambuco. 

An  explanation  of  this  apparent  phenomenon,  which  is  doubt- 
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less  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  character  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  people,  involves  a  truth  that  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
Brazilian  Army,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  occasions  when  the 
danger  of  national  disintregration  forced  it  to  take  part  against 
the  people,  has  always  been  found  on  the  side  of  popular  liberty. 
On  April  7,  1831,  it  fraternized  with  the  people ;  in  1888  it  re¬ 
fused  to  act  as  slave-hunter  in  the  forests  where  the  slaves,  who 
had  abandoned  the  plantations  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  and  Bio  de 
Janeiro  had  taken  refuge,  thus  helping  forward  the  cause  whose 
triumph  was  assured  by  the  decree  of  May  13,  1888  ;  and,  lastly, 
on  the  morning  of  November  15,  1889,  it  refused  to  serve  the 
monarchy  as  the  last  prop  which  could  stay  its  downfall. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  in  Brazil,  even  in  the  democratic  ranks, 
to  cry  out  against  militarism.  The  late  emperor,  who  gloried  in 
governing  a  nation  of  bachelors  and  doctors  of  law,  had  a  natural 
aversion  to  military  men,  and  the  two  parties  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike,  did  not  fail  to  slight  the  two 
branches  of  the  service  which  in  recent  years  saw  themselves  ex¬ 
cluded,  not  only  from  all  share  in  the  government,  which  would 
have  been  no  great  evil  if  done  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
but  deprived  even  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  the  civil 
power,  an  abuse  against  which  they  ineffectually  protested.  While 
the  Duke  of  Caxias  and  the  Marquis  of  Herval  were  living  the 
army  had  still  in  them  two  defenders  in  the  government :  but 
after  their  death  both  political  parties,  when  in  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  government,  never  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
discontent  of  the  military  classes,  until  these  discovered  that  they 
were  merely  serving  as  puppets,  and  in  a  single  night  they  went 
over  to  the  democratic  ranks,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day 
side  by  side  with  the  people,  supporting  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  not  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  any  dictator,  but  in¬ 
spired  by  their  patriotic  convictions. 


One  year  after  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  the  Constitu- 
tional  Convention  assembled,  and,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1891,  gave  to  Brazil  its  first  republican  constitution,  modelled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  its  members 
aving,  by  virtue  of  their  election,  resolved  themselves  into  the 
first  constitutional  congress,  put  an  end  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  created  by  the  revolution.  The  constitutional  regime 
however,  had  not  arrived  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  evil  results 
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of  the  fever  of  speculation  excited  by  the  large  issues  of  paper 
money  authorized  by  Ruy  Barbosa  during  his  year  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Besides,  the  cabinet  of  the  provisional 
government  had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  Senors  Aristides  Lobo 
and  Demetrio  Ribeiro,  two  historical  republicans.  Under  the 
advice  of  unwise  counsellors,  General  Fonseca,  even  before  his 
election  as  president,  formed  his  second  cabinet,  in  which  the 
only  historical  republican  was  Senor  Justo  Chermont,  all  the 
other  secretaries  being  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  ranks  of 
the  former  monarchists.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  advocating  the  exclusion  from  the  administration  of 
men  who  had  served  in  the  time  of  the  empire  :  the  error  lay  in 
the  selection  of  the  individuals. 

If,  instead  of  having  himself  elected  president,  or  allowing  his 
friends  to  present  him  as  a  candidate,  the  chief  of  the  provisional 
government  had  used  all  his  influence  towards  the  election  of  a 
civilian,  such  as  Senor  Saraiva  or  Senor  Paulino  de  Souza,  both 
prominent  leaders  in  the  former  monarchical  parties.  Liberal  and 
Conservative  respectively,  but  both  true  patriots  who  had  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things,  he  would  at  once  have  placed  the  new 
republic  upon  a  broad  and  solid  basis,  and  under  a  flag  whose  ample 
folds  would  have  covered  Brazilians  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion.  Instead  of  so  doing  or  of  organizing  a  new  cabinet  en¬ 
tirely  republican,  the  new  president  surrounded  himself  with  men 
of  very  narrow  views,  and  who  did  not,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
even  understand  the  form  of  government  into  whose  service  they 
were  called.  This  was  a  step  backwards  ;  Congress  insisted  on 
following  the  path  marked  out  by  the  constitution  ;  the  executive 
could  not  agree  with  the  Congress,  and  a  conflict  was  unavoidable. 
Wisdom  would  have  dictated  a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  that 
wisdom  was  lacking  in  the  president  of  the  republic.  The  cabinet, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  its  origin,  clung  obstinately 
to  the  old  parliamentary  usages  which  were  wholly  out  of  place 
under  the  new  form  of  government.  The  result  was  the  dicta¬ 
torial  decree  of  November  3,  1891,  which  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  dissolved  the  federal  congress,  and  declared  the  capital 
of  the  republic  in  a  state  of  siege. 

From  the  two  extremes  of  the  union,  the  States  of  Para  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  came  the  first  outcries  of  protest  against  this 
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attack  on  the  constitution.  Notwithstanding  the  approval,  more 
or  less  sincere,  by  the  governors  of  the  other  States,  a  revolution 
against  the  dictator  broke  out  in  the  federal  capital  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  November,  under  the  form  of  a  revolt  of  the  national 
fleet  in  the  hay  of  Eio  de' Janeiro.  Then,  as  now,  Senor  Custodio 
de  Mello,  who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  opposition 
in  the  Congress,  headed  the  movement.  A  single  high  officer 
of  the  navy  on  that  day  opposed  the  revolutionary  action  of 
the  squadron  ;  that  officer  was  Saldanha  da  Gama,  who  eight 
days  before  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  rear-admiral,  and  who 
at  the  time  was  stationed  in  Fort  Yillegaignon,  with  the  command 
of  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  republic.  On  that  occasion, 
with  a  correct  understanding  of  his  duties  as  a  soldier,  he 
offered  the  first  and  only  resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  In  view,  however,  of  his  present  position  at  the  head 
of  the  rebel  fleet  in  that  same  port,  attacking  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  nation,  the  rectitude  of  his  proceeding 
on  the  former  occasion  is  not  so  clear.  He  has  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  charge  of  defending  the  dictatorship,  because,  in 
violating  the  constitution,  it  threw  discredit  on  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy,  though  not  because  of 
the  personal  advantages  he  had  gained  under  it.  The  dictator, 
recognizingthe  full  extent  of  his  error,  to  which  his  attention  was 
called  by  a  friendly  power,  and  desiring  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
resigned  his  office. 

At  that  time  the  revolutionists  had  on  their  side  a  large 
majority  of  the  Congress,  while  the  only  dependence  of  the 
president  was  a  minority  of  the  army,  little  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  violator  of  the  constitution.  The  vice-president  of 
the  republic.  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  took  the  seat  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  president  as  his  constitutional  successor.  The  dominion 
of  law  returned ;  the  Congress  continued  its  labors  ;  the  Lucena 
cabinet,  which  had  fallen  with  the  dictator,  was  succeeded  by 
another  made  up  of  republicans  taken  from  the  opposition  to  the 
former  administration.  The  direction  of  public  affairs  took  quite 
another  shape,  and  the  honesty  of  the  government  barred  the 
doors  of  the  treasury  against  the  irruptions  of  the  stock  specula- 
tors  and  the  brokers  in  government  concessions.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  full  of  promise  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  republic.  Peace  was  established  in  the 
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States;  the  disaffected  in  Rio  G-rande  do  Sul  lay  down  their  arms. 
Paternalism  disappeared  from  the  economic  policy  of  the  state  ; 
the  government  no  longer  sought  its  supporters  in  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  ;  Senor  Rodriguez  Alves,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wisely 
closed  his  ears  to  the  outcries  of  the  speculators  and  to  the  crash 
of  falling  enterprises,  prudently  separating  the  public  funds  from 
all  the  transactions  which  for  two  years  it  had  supported  so  dis¬ 
astrously  for  the  national  welfare.  By  the  side,  however,  of  the 
new  president  was  Senor  Custodio  de  Mello,  bold  and  crafty,  full 
of  personal  ambition  and  resentment.  It  was  through  his  influence 
and  by  his  advice  that  the  removal  of  the  governor^  of  States  who 
had  approved  the  violation  of  the  constitution  was  begun.  Local 
revolutions  broke  out  in  all  directions.  The  governors  who  had 
not  already  been  deposed  made  haste  to  resign  in  anticipation  of 
a  similar  fate.  The  truth  is  that  in  these  removals  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  government  was  rather  negative  than  active, 
inasmuch  as  its  action  was  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  refusal  to 
use  the  power  of  the  federal  government  to  maintain  in  their 
seats  the  legally  elected  governors.  It  is  not  less  certain,  however, 
that  these  depositions  weakened  the  respect  for  lawful  authority 
and  confidence  in  the  new  institutions,  violating  as  they  did  the 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  made  altogether  iu  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Senor  Custodio  de  Mello  until  the  moment  when  the  monarchical 
designs  of  the  so-called  federalist  revolution  of  Senor  Gaspar 
Martins  were  revealed,  and  Marshal  Peixoto  considered  it  his 
duty  to  interfere  in  the  local  struggle  by  furnishing  the  governor 
of  the  State  with  federal  troops  to  repel  the  invasion  which  was 
threatened  on  the  frontier  of  Uruguay.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  a  State  of  the  union  bordering  on  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
nation  needs  particular  attention  in  the  case  of  a  rebellion  whose 
forces  are  recruited  in  that  territory.  From  November,  1892,  to 
April,  1893,  as  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet  of  Marshal  Peixoto,  Senor 
Custodio  de  Mello  aided  and  approved  the  policy  of  the  former  in 
relation  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  April,  however,  Senor  de  Mello 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  accompanied  by  his  colleague,  Senor 
Serzedello  Correa,  who,  though  his  talents  entitled  him  to  take 
the  lead,  was  contented  in  this  case  to  serve  as  a  follower.  So  far, 
so  good  ;  but  a  few  months  later,  on  the  night  of  September  5, 
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with  the  aid  of  thirty-six  naval  officers  and  half  a  dozen  con¬ 
gressmen,  Senor  de  Mello  took  possession  of  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  and  began  the  rebellion  which  is  now  tarnishing  the 
good  name  of  Brazil. 

This  rebellion  has  been  prolific  of  manifestoes ;  they  break 
forth  in  all  directions.  We  have  them  from  Senors  Mello  and 
Saldanha  da  Gama  by  turns  proclaiming  to  the  public  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  programmes,  modifying  them  or  denying  them ;  we 
have  them  even  from  Ruy  Barbosa,  who  after  stirring  up  anarchy 
in  Brazil,  and  teaching  disrespect  for  the  institutions  he  helped  to 
create,  is  now  in  a  foreign  country  engaged  in  slandering  his 
own,  and  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  rebellion. 

Senor  de  Mello  in  his  first  two  manifestoes  declared  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  republican  constitution, 
to  overthrow  military  dominion,  and  to  restore  peace  and  credit  to 
Brazil.  He  accused  the  president  of  violating  the  constitution  in 
various  ways,  among  which  he  made  prominent  the  veto  of  a  bill 
in  relation  to  the  presidential  election,  attributing  the  veto  to  the 
alleged  desire  of  Senor  Peixoto  for  re-election.  It  is  curious  that 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  ballot-box,  in  which  under  the  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government,  the  remedy  for  all  political  evils  should 
besought, — particularly  since  the  election  for  the  second  Congress 
was  to  take  place,  at  the  end  of  October  last ;  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  March  the  presidential  election  will  be  held, _ the 

rebel  chief  should  propose  to  introduce  into  politics  new  methods 
of  restoring  violated  constitutions,  and  should  attempt  to  bring 
back  peace  and  credit  by  cannon  shots,  and  to  destroy  military 
dominion  by  military  violence. 

The  charge  in  regard  to  the  motives  of  the  veto  has  no  real 
foundation.  In  the  opinion  of  a  journal  of  the  opposition  the 
President  could  not  have  approved  the  bill  in  question,  because 
its  fifth  article  contained  a  twofold  violation  of  the  Constitution  : 
in  the  first  place,  because  it  extended  to  the  office  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent  the  ineligibility  which  the  constitution  limited  to  that  of 
president;  and  secondly,  because  it  extended  to  the  entire  presi¬ 
dential  term  the  ineligibilty  of  the  vice-president  who  had 
served  as  president,  whereas,  by  the  constitution  it  is  limited  to 
him  who  has  thus  served  in  the  last  year  of  the  presidential  term. 
It  is  the  bill,  then,  that  was  unconstitutional,  while  the  veto 
rests  on  the  express  declarations  of  the  constitution.  Besides 
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this,  Senor  Peixotowas  still  further  removed  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  actuated  by  a  personal  motive,  inasmuch  as  his  ineligibility 
was  already  established  by  the  constitution,  and  in  no  way  de¬ 
pended  on  the  bill,  whether  approved  or  not. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  personal  ambition  of  Senor  Custodio  de 
Mello  will  not  permit  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ; 
but  it  furnishes  a  very  complete  one  of  his  political  changes  and 
of  the  blindness  which  led  him  to  expect  that  a  repetition  of 
the  twenty-third  of  November,  1891,  would  render  it  easy  for 
him  to  breakfast  on  the  “  Aquidaban  ”  and  dine  in  the  executive 
mansion.  Fortunately  for  republican  institutions  in  Brazil  the 
circumstances  were  changed  and  the  men  were  different,  and  the 
coup-de-main  was  a  failure.  The  Congress  at  once  authorized 
the  government  to  declare  a  state  of  siege,  furnished  the  execu¬ 
tive  with  all  necessary  means  for  the  defence  of  the  national  in¬ 
stitutions,  and,  as  the  immediate  representative  of  the  nation, 
exhorted  the  States  to  continue  united  in  defence  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  session  was  closed  twenty  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt. 

Everything  went  wrong  with  the  plans  of  the  rebels  ;  con¬ 
spirators  like  Senors  de  Mello  and  Ruy  Barbosa  must  have  relied 
upon  promises  of  support  which  they  did  not  receive,  owing  to 
the  energy  of  the  lawful  powers.  There  are  two  facts  which 
support  this  assertion.  A  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  Senor  Ruy  Barbosa,  who  from  the  very  first  night  had 
kept  himself  in  hiding,  deemed  it  prudent  to  flee  to  Montevideo, 
and  a  banker  who  is  said  to  have  loaned  a  large  sum  to  the 
rebels  under  promise  of  payment  within  eight  days,  seeing  the 
time  of  settlement  indefinitely  postponed,  concluded  that  he 
would  do  a  better  business  by  killing  himself. 

The  chief  of  the  rebellion  said  nothing  about  a  political  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  monarchico-federalist  rebels  of  the  south ;  and  if 
credit  be  given  to  the  revelations  published  in  the  press  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  by  Lieut.  Brazilio  Silvado,  Senor  de  Mello  would  listen 
to  no  suggestion  of  alliance  with  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama,  on 
account  of  the  well-known  monarchist  opinions  of  the  latter. 
As  long  as  possible  he  avoided  competitors  for  the  lead  in  the 
movement ;  sent  Captain  Lorena  to  set  up  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
government  in  the  Island  of  Desterro,  on  the  coast  of  the  State 
of  Santa  Catharina,  and  for  such  a  government  he  had  the  hardi- 
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hood  to  ask  of  foreign  nations  a  recognition  of  belligerent  rights. 
A  refusal  was  quick  in  coming,  and  this  was  another  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  November  that  the  leader  of  the  naval 
revolt  found  it  necessary  to  invite  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama  to  join 
in  the  movement.  The  republicanism  of  Senor  de  Mello  is  not  of 
the  true  temper.  Just  as  he  had,  when  ordered  by  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  a  grandson  of 
the  ex-emperor,  so  he  would  be  capable  of  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  another,  if  not  the  same,  grandson,  if  circumstances 
should  so  demand.  This  was  a  contingency  evidently  accepted 
by  him  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Tunes,  which  is  always  well 
informed  in  regard  to  what  is  going  on  among  the  rebels,  advised 
that  paper,  in  November,  of  this  new  alliance.  It  appears  that 
there  was  some  reluctance  on  both  sides  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment,  because  a  full  month  elapsed  before  Saldanha  da  Gama 
publicly  declared  for  the  rebellion. 

Senor  da  Gama,  who  was  doubtless  the  most  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Brazilian  navy,  both  in  character  and  in  talent,  had  taken 
a  position  in  regard  to  the  rebellion  which  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain,  and  which  was  unjustifiable  from  every  point  of  view. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  he  declared  himself  neutral,  and 
maintained  a  semi  independent  position  while  yet  occupying  the 
post  of  director  of  the  naval  school  and  having  under  his  com¬ 
mand  the  government  establishments  on  the  Cobras  and  En- 
chadas  islands,  and  the  schoolships.  He  had  hoisted  in  these 
places  the  flag  of  the  red  cross  of  Geneva,  which  had  already 
served  as  a  cover  for  the  sham  neutrality  of  the  friends  of  the 
rebels  in  the  south,  who  under  the  cloak  of  humanity  were  re¬ 
ceiving,  instead  of  medicines  and  surgical  apparatus,  death¬ 
bearing  munitions  of  war.  Even  after  the  mask  of  neutrality 
had  fallen,  the  red  cross  flag  continued  to  float  over  a  hospital  on 
Enchadas  island,  although  its  basement  was  occupied  as  a  de¬ 
posit  for  warlike  stores. 

The  so-called  neutral  portion  of  the  navy  followed  Saldanha  da 
Gama  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebels,  and  on  the  ninth  of  December 
the  first  manifesto  of  the  new  rebel  leader  was  distributed  through 
the  federal  capital,  and  attached  to  the  Avails  in  the  form  of  a 
placard.  Senor  Mello,  up  to  this  time  the  leader  of  the  rebellion. 
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was  quite  overshadowed  by  the  prestige  of  his  new  recruit,  and 
thenceforth  occupied  but  a  secondary  place.  In  that  manifesto 
the  hopes  of  the  monarchists  found  an  expression  too  clear  to  be 
misunderstood  : 

“The  logic,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  events,  would  authorize  the 
restoration  by  the  force  of  arms  of  the  government  of  Brazil  to  the  place 
it  occupied  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1889,  when,  in  a  moment  of 
surprise  and  national  stupefaction,  it  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
sedition  of  which  the  present  government  is  only  a  continuation.  The 
respect,  however,  which  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  freely  expressed, 
demands  that  it  should  select,  solemnly  and  on  its  own  responsibility,  the 
form  of  government  to  which  it  wishes  to  entrust  its  glorious  destinies.” 

A  few  hours  later  all  Brazil  knew  that  the  rebels  were  playing 
their  last  card,  and  that  card  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  the  reply  that  was  given  by  Brazil  to  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama 
was  the  same  as  that  it  had  given  to  Senor  Custodio  de  Mello. 
The  answer  was  that  in  defence  of  republican  institutions  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  nation  would  be  given  to  the  lawful  government.  The 
foreign  support  on  which  the  new  leader  counted  likewise  failed 
him,  and  before  the  end  of  December  he  found  himself  under  the 
ridiculous  necessity  of  declaring  that  it  was  the  government  that 
had  had  the  seditious  manifesto  printed,  had  posted  it  at  the  street 
corners,  and  had  attributed  to  him  the  plan  of  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  a  monarchical  or  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  whereas  his  purpose  was  merely  to  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  form  of  a  republic  best  fitted  to  Brazil. 

The  truth  is  that  the  leadership  of  Saldanha  da  Gama  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Senor  de  Mello,  since  by  his  first  manifesto  he 
offended  the  republican  rebels,  and  by  his  second  destroyed  the 
last  hope  of  his  monarchist  followers.  And  so  that  type  of 
military  honor  from  whose  mouth  we  were  waiting  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  cavaliers  of  Fontenoy —“Tirez  Us  premiers,  messieurs 
les  Republicans  let  fall  from  his  gloved  hands  the  baton  of 
command.  Mow  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  what 
was  done  in  the  good  old  times  when  men  s  words  were  worth  more 
than  the  written  law,  by  our  ancestors,  the  stout  knights  of  the 
battlefields  of  Aljubarrota,  Centa,  and  India  who  went  and  asked 
their  dead  sovereigns  in  their  tombs  to  release  them  from  their  vows 
of  allegiance  before  surrendering  to  the  enemy  the  positions  they 
were  set  to  guard.  But  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama  has  already  two 
dead  lords  to  awaken :  the  last  emperor  of  Brazil,  to  return  to 
him  the  sword  which,  without  his  permission,  he  put  at  the  ser- 
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rice  of  Senor  Deodoro  da  Fonseca ;  and  then  the  first  president  of 
the  Brazilian  republic,  to  give  back  to  him  the  insignia  of  rear- 
admiral,  which  he  received  for  serving  the  republic,  and  which, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  he  offered  to  wear  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Gram  Para, 

Phe  part  taken  by  Senor  Saldanha  da  Gama  in  the  naval  re¬ 
volt  brings  with  it  at  least  the  advantage  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  system  under  which  any  ambitious  leader  arrogates  to  himself 
the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  of  disclosing 
the  plans  of  monarchical  restoration  which  have  been  until  now 
a  cloud  on  the  republican  horizon. 

From  the  fratricidal  strife  which  is  now  goingon,  the  new  in¬ 
stitutions  must  come  forth  victorious,  for  the  reason  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  country 
under  the  new  form  of  government,  despite  the  errors  of  the  re¬ 
publican  administration  and  the  campaign  of  slander  waged 
against  it  abroad  by  Brazilians  unworthy  of  the  name,  Brazil  has 
made  within  the  last  four  years  a  progress  unexampled  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy.  The  revenues  of  the  state,  which  in  1888 
amounted  to  about  872,000,000,  are  estimated  for  the  present  year 
at  8116,761,000.  The  immigration,  which  in  1888  reached 
131,745,  rose  to  218,930  in  1891.  The  States,  relieved  of  the  yoke 
of  centralization,  have  in  four  years  doubled  their  production,  and 
have  in  almost  all  cases  an  annual  surplus,  a  thing  unknown  dur¬ 
ing  the  empire,  and  which  now  enables  them  to  effect  their  local 
improvements  on  their  own  account.  New  interests  have  arisen, 
with  new  men  to  direct  them,  and  these  cannot  be  dispossessed  with¬ 
out  the  employment  of  a  force  far  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  naval  revolt. 

The  interest  of  foreign  nations,  which  in  our  times  is  directed 
rather  to  the  conquest  of  new  markets  for  their  products  than  to 
rebuilding  thrones  for  unemployed  princes,  lies  in  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  in  the  great  South  American  republic.  In  the 
unlikely  hypothesis  of  the  victory  of  the  restorationists  in  Brazil, 
peace  would  be  impossible  because  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  of  indefinite 
length,  which  could  only  end  like  the  Napoleonic  adventure  in 
Mexico  :  with  one  queretaro  more  and  one  emperor  less. 

Salvador  de  Mendoza. 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


BY  HENRY  GEORGE. 


An  epidemic  of  what  passes  for  charity  is  sweeping  over  the 
land.  From  New  York,  where  the  new  and  massive  United 
Charities  Building,  the  million-dollar  gift  of  one  philanthropist, 
gives  stately  evidence  that  the  battle  against  actual  starvation  has 
permanently  transcended  the  powers  of  a  municipality  that  ap¬ 
propriates  to  it  millions  annually  and  of  the  unorganized  giving 
of  greater  millions;  and  from  Chicago,  where  the  corridors  of  the 
City  Hall  and  the  doors  of  churches  have  been  thrown  open  for 
the  shelter  of  those  so  poor  as  to  welcome  such  a  bed,  to  Seattle, 
on  Puget  Sound,  or  Tampa,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf, — all  who  have 
anything  to  give  are  being  asked  to  give.  Municipalities, 
churches,  boards  of  trade,  real-estate  associations,  labor  unions 
and  merchants’  organizations  are  giving  and  asking  for  charity 
funds.  Officials  are  surrendering  a  percentage  on  their  salaries, 
policemen,  railroad  operatives,  the  employees  of  large  business 
establishments,  factory  hands,  and  even  day  laborers,  are  dock¬ 
ing  themselves  of  part  of  their  pay,  and  trades  dinners  being  given 
up  to  swell  charity  subscriptions.  There  are  charity  balls, 
charity  parties,  charity  entertainments,  and  charity  funds  of  all 
sorts.  One  great  paper  in  New  York  is  raising  an  old-clothes 
fund,  and  another  great  paper  a  bread  fund,  and  in  Ashland, 
Wis.,  they  have  made  a  charity  mincepie  twenty-two  feet  in 
circumference  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton  in  weight.  The  politicians 
are  always  large  givers  of  alms,  politicians  of  the  Tammany  type 
especially ;  hut  even  Tammany  has  special  relief  committees  at 
work.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  New  York’s  “  400  ”  calls  on  each 
pupil  of  the  public  schools  for  a  daily  contribution  of  a  cold 
potato  and  a  slice  of  bread  for  the  organized  feeding  of  the 
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hungry ;  and  to  complete  the  parallel  with  the  “  bread  and 
circuses  ”  of  the  dying  Eoman  republic,  he  also  asks  that  the 
churches  be  opened  and  their  organs  played  every  afternoon,  so 
that  to  free  food  may  be  added  free  music  ! 

Yet  theie  has  been  no  disaster  of  fire  or  flood,  no  convulsion 
of  nature,  no  destruction  by  public  enemies.  The  seasons  have 
kept  their  order,  we  have  had  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  and 
the  earth  has  not  refused  her  increase.  Granaries  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  commodities,  even  these  we  have  tried  to  make 
dear  by  tariff,  were  never  before  so  cheap. 

The  scarcity  that  is  distressing  and  frightening  the  whole 
country  is  a  scarcity  of  employment.  It  is  the  unemployed  for 
whom  charity  is  asked  :  not  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
work,  but  those  able  to  work  and  anxious  to  work,  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  find  work.  So  clear,  indeed,  is&it 
that  of  the  great  masses  who  are  suffering  in  this  country  to-day, 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  that  the 
pharisees  who  preach  that  poverty  is  due  to  laziness  and  thrift¬ 
lessness,  and  the  fanatics  who  attribute  it  to  drink,  are  for  the 
moment  silent. 


Yet  why  is  it  that  men  able  to  work  and  willing  to  work  can¬ 
not  find  work  ?  .  It  is  not  strange  that  the  failure  to  work  should 
ring  want,  for  it  is  only  by  work  that  human  wants  are  satisfied. 
But  to  say  that  widespread  distress  comes  from  widespread  in¬ 
ability  to  find  employment  no  more  explains  the  distress  than  to 
say  that  the  man  died  from  want  of  breath  explains  a  sudden 

death.  The  pressing  question,  the  real  question,  is.  What  causes 
the  want  of  employment  ? 


.  Thls>  h°wever,  is  the  question  that  the  men  of  light  and  lead- 
mg,  the  preachers,  teachers,  philanthropists,  business  men  and 
editors  of  great  newspapers,  who  all  over  the  country  are  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing  about  the  distress  and  raising  funds  for  the  un¬ 
employed,  show  no  anxiety  to  discover.  Indeed,  they  seem  averse 
to  such  inquiry.  “  The  cause  of  the  want  of  employment,”  thev 
say  tacitly  or  openly,  “is  not  to  be  considered  now.  The  present 
duty  is  to  keep  people  from  starving  and  freezing,  or  being  driven 

to  break  in  and  steal.  This  is  no  time  for  theories.  It  is  a  time 
tor  alms.” 

This  attitude,  if  one  considers  it,  seems  something  more  than 
s  range.  If  m  any  village  a  traveller  found  the  leading  men 
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clustered  about  the  body  of  one  who  had  clearly  come  to 
untimely  death,  yet  anxious  only  to  get  it  buried ;  making  no 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death,  and  even  discouraging  inquiry, 
would  he  not  suspect  them  of  knowing  more  of  that  cause  than 
they  cared  to  admit  ?  Now,  this  army  of  unemployed  is  as  un¬ 
natural  as  is  death  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  every  organ 
and  faculty.  Nay,  it  involves  presumption  of  wrong  as  clearly  as 
cut  throat  or  shattered  skull. 

What  more  unnatural  than  that  alms  should  be  asked,  not  for 
the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  the  helpless  widow  and  the 
tender  orphan,  but  for  grown  men,  strong  men,  skilful  men, 
men  able  to  work  and  anxious  to  work  !  What  more  unnatural 
than  that  labor — the  producer  of  all  food,  all  clothing,  all  shelter — 
should  not  be  exchangeable  for  its  full  equivalent  in  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter  ;  that  while  the  things  it  produces  have  value, 
labor,  the  giver  of  all  value,  should  seem  valueless  ! 

Here  are  men,  having  the  natural  wants  of  man,  having  the 
natural  powers  of  man — powers  adapted  and  intended  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  those  wants.  To  say  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  use  their  powers  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants,  yet 
cannot  do  so,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  wrong.  If  it  is  not  their 
fault,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Wrong  somewhere  there  must  be. 

Of  old  it  was  said,  “  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.”  Men  able  to  work,  and  willing  to  work,  who  could  not  find 
work,  were  not  dreamed  of.  External  nature  is  the  same  ;  the 
constitution  of  man  has  not  changed.  How,  then,  is  it  that  we 
now  hear,  “  He  who  cannot  find  work  shall  be  fed  by  charity  ”  ? 
Those  who  say  this  do  not  say,  “  He  who  does  not  work  shall  be 
fed  by  charity.”  These  pseudo-philanthropists  know  the  penalty 
of  such  an  attempt  to  boldly  annul  the  natural  law  that  by  his 
toil  man  shall  be  fed.  By  skimping  the  dole  to  what  will  just 
prevent  actual  starvation,  and  by  the  tests  and  inquiries  and  de¬ 
grading  conditions  of  organized  charity,  they  try  to  draw  the  line 
between  those  who  cannot  find  work  and  those  who  do  not  want 
to.  But  this  line  it  is  impossible  to  draw,  for  no  such  clear  line 
exists.  Organize  charity  as  we  may,  men  who  cannot  find  work 
go  hungry,  and  men  who  do  not  want  to  find  work  are  fed,  and 
men  willing  to  work  are  converted  into  men  unwilling  to  work. 

For  willingness  to  work  depends  on  what  can  be  had  by  work 
and  what  can  be  had  without  work,  and  the  personal  and  social 
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estimate  of  the  relation.  Work  is  in  itself  painful  and  repellent. 
No  human  being  ever  worked  for  the  sake  of  working.  I 
write  this  article  that  it  may  be  published  in  The  North 
American  Review,  and  that  I  may  get  the  pay  for  it,  and 
communicate  my  thought  to  others.  But  the  work  of  writ¬ 
ing  it  is  as  irksome  to  me  as  sawing  wood.  So  with  all  work. 
In  a  ruder  stage  men  looked  upon  the  necessity  of  work  as  the 
curse  of  an  offended  creator.  We  who  may  now  see  to  what  mar¬ 
vellous  advances  it  has  led,  and  recognize  in  it  the  motor  of  all 
human  progress,  may  behold  in  it,  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
But  its  irksomeness  remains.  What  keeps  any  of  us  at  work  are 
our  desires  and  hopes — our  wants  and  our  pride.  Kill  hope  and 
lessen  desire  by  crucifying  the  feeling  of  personal  independence 
and  accustoming  your  man  to  a  life  maintained  by  alms,  and  you 
will  make  of  the  most  industrious  a  tramp.  For  the  law  of  our 

being  is  that  we  seek  the  gratification  of  our  desires  with  the  least 
exertion. 

Why  should  charity  be  offered  the  unemployed  ?  It  is  not 
alms  they  ask.  They  are  insulted  and  embittered  and  degraded 
by  being  forced  to  accept  as  paupers  what  they  would  gladly  earn 
as  workers.  What  they  ask  is  not  charity,  but  the  opportunity  to 
use  their  own  labor  in  satisfying  their  own  wants.  Why  can  they 
not  have  that  ?  It  is  their  natural  right.  He  who  made  food  and 
c  ot  ing  and  shelter  necessary  to  man’s  life  has  also  given  to  man, 
in  the  power  of  labor,  the  means  of  maintaining  that  life  j  and 
when,  without  fault  of  their  own,  men  cannot  exert  that  power, 
there  is  somewhere  a  wrong  of  the  same  kind  as  denial  of  the  right 
of  property  and  denial  of  the  right  of  life-a  wrong  equivalent  to 
robbery  and  murder  on  the  grandest  scale. 

Charity  can  only  palliate  present  suffering  a  little  at  the  risk 

°f  f“aS*  F°r  Chai'ity  Cann0t  righfc  a  wron2  5  only  justice 
can  do  that.  Charity  is  false,  futile,  and  poisonous  when  offered 

as  a  substitute  for  justice.  This  is  the  fatal  taint  that  runs 
through  all  the  efforts  of  the  rich  and  influential  to  aid  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  with  which  our  newspapers  now  are  full.  Like  the  gather 
mgs  of  clergymen  called  in  Chicago  by  Editor  Stead-blinded 
leader  of  the  wilfully  blind-their  spirit  is  that  of  men  pretending 
o  look  for  what  they  are  determined  not  to  find  ;  of  men  like 
those  of  Moscow  of  whom  Tolstoi  tells,  willing  to  do  anythi, 
whatevei  to  help  the  poor— except  to  get  off  their  backs. 
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Yet  this  is  to  be  expected.  For  the  question  of  the  unemployed 
is  but  a  more  than  usually  acute  phase  of  the  great  labor  question 
— a  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Now,  given  any 
wrong,  no  matter  what,  that  affects  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  it  follows  that  the  leading  class  must  be  averse  to  any  exami¬ 
nation  or  question  of  it.  For,  since  wealth  is  power,  the  leading 
class  is  necessarily  dominated  by  those  who  profit  or  imagine  they 
profit  by  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Hence,  the  very 
indisposition  to  ask  the  cause  of  evils  so  great  as  to  arouse  and 
startle  the  whole  community  is  but  proof  that  they  spring  from 
some  wide  and  deep  injustice. 

What  that  injustice  is  may  be  seen  by  whoever  will  really 
look.  We  have  only  to  ask  to  find. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  it  is  scarcity  of  employ¬ 
ment  from  which  the  masses  are  suffering  ?  Not  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  of  the  idle  rich  that  they  suffer  from  want  of  em¬ 
ployment.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  the  need  for  work  when  so 
many  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  things  that  work  produces, 
when  all  of  us  would  like  more,  and  all  but  a  very  few  of  us  could 
advantageously  use  more,  of  those  things.  Nor  do  we  mean  that 
there  is  scarcity  of  ability  to  work  or  willingness  to  work.  Nor 
yet  do  we  mean  that  there  is  scarcity  of  the  natural  materials  and 
forces  necessary  for  work.  They  are  as  abundant  as  they  ever 
were  or  ever  will  be  until  the  energy  radiated  by  the  sun  upon  our 
globe  loses  its  intensity.  What  we  really  mean  by  “  scarcity  of 
employment  ”  is  such  scarcity  as  would  be  brought  about  were 
an  ice  sheet  continued  into  the  summer  to  shut  out  the  farmer 
from  the  fertile  field  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate  ;  such  a  scarcity 
as  was  brought  about  in  Lancashire  when  our  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  raised  suddenly  and  enormously  the  price  of  the 
staple  that  English  operatives  were  anxious  to  turn  into  cloth. 

What  answers  to  the  ice  sheet  or  the  blockade  ?  Need  we 
ask  ?  May  it  not  be  seen,  from  our  greatest  cities  to  our  newest 
territories,  in  the  speculation  which  has  everywhere  been  driving 
up  the  price  of  land — that  is  to  say,  the  toll  that  the  active 
factor  in  all  production  must  pay  for  permission  to  use  the  in¬ 
dispensable  passive  factor.  Across  the  street  from  the  City 
Hall  of  Chicago,  where  1,400  men,  “  the  great  majority  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  birth  and  almost  all  of  them  voters/’  have  been  this 
winter  sleeping  in  the  stone  corridors,  stands  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  Building,  thirteen  stories  high.  This  great  building 
cost  $800,000.  The  lot  which  it  covers  is  worth  over  $1,000,000! 
A  few  blocks  from  where  the  New  York  World  is  to-day  dis¬ 
tributing  free  bread,  land  has  been  sold  since  the  bread  dis¬ 
tribution  began  at  the  rate  of  over  $12,000,000  an  acre!  As  for 
the  remotest  outskirts,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  mad  rush 
for  the  Cherokee  Strip  ? 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  see  the  relation  of  these  facts,  it 
is  because  they  have  become  accustomed  to  think  of  labor  as  de¬ 
living  employment  from  capital,  instead  of,  which  is  the  true  and 
natural  relation,  capital  being  the  product  and  tool  of  labor. 
The  veiy  term  “scarcity  of  employment,”  and  its  opposite, 
scai  city  of  labor,  come  to  us  from  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  idea  of  labor  employing  itself  directly  on  land  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  primary  suggestion  of  “  scarcity  of  employment  "  is 
that  the  supply  of  labor  for  hire  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  its 
purchase.  But  the  intervention  of  an  employer  by  no  means 
alters  the  relation  between  labor  and  land.  As  the  price  that 
labor  must  pay  for  land  increases,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
for  laborers  to  employ  themselves,  and  the  less  of  the  products  of 
their  labor  can  they  retain  ;  hence  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
laborers  forced  to  seek  the  wages  of  an  employer,  and  the  lower  the 
wages  to  which  their  competition  with  each  other  drives  them. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  labor  by  employers— 
those  at  least  who  hire  labor  in  order  to  sell  its  products, _ is  de¬ 

termined  in  largest  part  by  the  demands  of  those  who  draw  their 
purchasing  power  from  what  they  get  by  their  labor,  since  they 
are  and  always  must  be  the  great  majority  of  any  people.  Thus 
the  same  increase  in  the  price  that  labor  must  pay  for  land, 
which  increases  the  supply  of  labor  offered -for  hire,  and  decreases 
the  wages  it  can  ask,  lessens  also  the  demand  of  employers 
for  such  labor  and  the  wages  they  can  pay.  So  that,  whether 
we  begin  at  the  right  or  the  wrong  end,  any  analysis  brings  us 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opportunities  of  finding  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  rate  of  all  wages  depend  ultimately  upon  the 
freedom  of  access  to  land  ;  the  price  that  labor  must  pay  for  its 

11 SG. 

•  1  Slai’C,lty  °f  emPloyment  ”  is  a  comparatively  new  complaint 
in  he  United  States.  In  our  earlier  times  it  was  never  heard  of 
or  thought  of.  There  was  “scarcity  of  employment  ”  in  Europe, 
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but  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  trouble — so  it  was  deemed  by 
a  certain  class — was  “  scarcity  of  labor.”  It  was  because  of  this 
“  scarcity  of  labor  ”  that  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa  and 
indentured  apprentices  from  the  Old  Country,  that  men  who 
could  not  pay  their  passage  sold  their  labor  for  a  term  of  years  to 
get  here,  and  that  that  great  stream  of  immigration  from  the  Old 
World  that  has  done  so  much  to  settle  this  continent  set  in.  Now, 
why  was  there  “  scarcity  of  employment  ”  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  “  scarcity  of  labor  ”  on  the  other  ?  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  difference,  of  which  all  other  social  and  political 
differences  were  but  consequences  ?  Adam  Smith  saw  it,  and  in 
his  “  Wealth  of  Nations  ”  states  it,  but  it  did  not  need  an  Adam 
Smith  for  that,  as  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  knew  it.  It  was,  that  in  this  country  land  was  cheap  and 
easy  to  get,  while  in  Europe  land  was  dear  and  hard  to  get.  Land 
has  been  steadily  growing  dear  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  we  hear  no  longer  of  “scarcity  of  labor.”  We  hear  now 
of  “  scarcity  of  employment.” 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  an  educated  and  thought¬ 
ful  Englishman,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  visited  this  country. 
He  saw  its  great  resources,  and  noted  the  differences  between  the 
English-speaking  society  growing  up  here  and  that  to  which  he 
had  been  used.  Viewing  everything  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
class  accustomed  to  look  on  the  rest  of  mankind  as  created  for 
their  benefit,  what  he  deemed  the  great  social  and  economic  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  United  States  was  “the  scarcity  of  labor.  It 
was  to  this  he  traced  the  rudeness  of  even  what  he  styled  the 
upper  class,  its  want  of  those  refinements,  enjoyments,  and 
delicacies  of  life  common  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  How 
could  an  English  gentleman  emigrate  to  a  country  where  labor 
was  so  dear  that  he  might  actually  have  to  black  his  own  boots ; 
so  dear  that  even  the  capitalist  might  have  to  work,  and  no  one 
could  count  on  a  constant  supply  ready  to  accept  as  a  boon  any 
opportunity  to  perform  the  most  menial,  degrading,  and  repulsive 
services?  Mr.  Wakefield  was  not  a  man  to  note  facts  without  seeking 
their  connection.  He  saw  that  this  “scarcity  of  labor  came  fiom 
the  cheapness  of  land  where  the  vast  area  of  the  public  domain 
was  open  for  settlement  at  nominal  prices.  A  man  of  his  class 
and  time,  without  the  slightest  question  that  land  was  made  to 
be  owned  by  landlords,  and  laborers  were  made  to  furnish  a  sup- 
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ply  of  labor  for  the  upper  classes,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  saw  the  future  before  the  English-sqieaking  race  in 
building  up  new  nations  in  what  were  yet  the  waste  spaces  of  the 
earth.  But  he  wished  those  new  nations  to  be  socially,  politi¬ 
cally,  and  economically  newer  Englands;  not  to  be  settled  as  the 
United  States  had  been,  from  the  - lower  classes”  alone,  but  to 
contain  from  the  first  a  proper  proportion  of  the  -  upper  classes” 
as  well.  He  saw  that  “  scarcity  of  employment”  would  in  time 
succeed  “ scarcity  of  labor”  even  in  countries  like  the  United 
States  by  the  growth  of  speculation  in  land;  but  he  did  not  want 
to  wait  for  that  in  the  newer  Bri tains  which  his  imagination 
pictured.  He  proposed  at  once  to  produce  such  salutary  “  scar¬ 
city  of  employment  ”  in  new  colonies  as  would  give  cheap  and 
abundant  labor,  by  a  governmental  refusal  to  sell  public  land, 
save  at  a  price  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  poorer  from  getting  land' 
thus  compelling  them  to  offer  their  labor  for  hire. 

Ibis  was  the  essential  part  of  what  was  once  well  known  as 
the  Wakefield  plan  of  colonization.  It  is  founded  on  a  correct 
theory.  In  any  country,  however  new  and  vast,  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  change  -scarcity  of  labor”  into  -scarcity  of  employ¬ 
ment”  by  increasing  the  price  put  on  the  use  of  land.  If  three 
families  settled  a  virgin  continent,  one  family  could  command  the 
services  of  the  others  as  laborers  for  hire  just  as  fully  as  though 
ley  were  its  chattel  slaves,  if  it  was  accorded  the  ownership  of 
the  land  and  could  put  its  own  price  on  its  use.  Wakefield  pro¬ 
posed^  only  that  land  should  be  held  at  what  he  called  -  a  sufficient 
price  -that  is,  a  price  high  enough  to  keep  wages  in  new  colonies 
only  a  little  higher  than  wages  in  the  mother-country,  and  to  pro- 
ace  not  actual  inability  to  get  employment  on  the  part  of 
laborers  but  only  such  difficulty  as  would  keep  them  tractable 
and  ready  t°  accept  what  from  his  standpoint  were  reasonabffi 
wages.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  would  only  require  a  some¬ 
what  greater  increase  in  the  price  of  land  to  go  beyond  this 
point  and  to  bring  about  in  the  midst  „f  abundant  natu^l 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor,  the  phenomena  of 
aborers  vainly  seeking  employment.  Now,  in  the  United  States 

Wakefieid°0t  ltt6mPced  t0  C1’eate  “scarcity°f  employment”  by 

mit  the  nnffi  an<i  ^  ™  ^  mad®  ^  by  Sale  and  «ift  to 
put  the  public  domain  in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  thus 

a  lowed  speculation  to  bring  about  more  quickly  and  effect- 
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ually  than,  he  could  have  anticipated,  more  than  Wakefield 
aimed  at.  The  public  domain  is  now  practically  gone  ;  land  is 
rising  to  European  prices,  and  we  are  at  last  face  to  face  with 
social  difficulties  which  in  the  youth  of  men  of  my  time  we  were 
wont  to  associate  with  “the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World.” 
To-day,  as  the  last  census  reports  show,  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  are  rack-rented  tenants,  or  hold  under  mortgage, 
the  first  form  of  tenancy  ;  and  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  landless  men,  without  right  to  employ  their  own  labor 
and  without  stake  in  the  land  they  still  foolishly  speak  of  as 
their  country.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  army  of  the  un¬ 
employed  has  appeared  among  us,  why  pauperism  has  already 
become  chronic,  and  why  in  the  tramp  we  have  in  more  danger¬ 
ous  type  the  proletarian  of  ancient  Rome. 

These  recurring  spasms  of  business  stagnation  ;  these  long- 
drawn  periods  of  industrial  depression,  common  to  the  civilized 
world,  do  not  come  from  our  treatment  of  money  ;  are  not 
caused  and  are  not  to  be  cured  by  changes  of  tariffs.  Protection 
is  a  robbery  of  labor,  and  what  is  called  free  trade  would  give 
some  temporary  relief,  but  speculation  inland  would  only  set  in 
the  stronger,  and  at  last  labor  and  capital  would  again  resist,  by 
partial  cessation,  the  blackmail  demanded  for  their  employment  in 
production,  and  the  same  round  would  be  run  again.  There  is 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  what  is  now  known  as  the  single-tax 
—the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  labor  and  capital,  and  of  all 
taxes  upon  their  processes  and  products,  and  the  taking  of  eco¬ 
nomic  rent,  the  unearned  increment  which  now  goes  to  the  mere 
appropriator,  for  the  payment  of  public  expenses.  Chaiity  can 
merely  demoralize  and  pauperize,  while  that  indirect  foim  of 
charity,  the  attempt  to  artificially  “make  work”  by  increasing 
public  expenses  and  by  charity  woodyards  and  sewing-iooms,  is 
still  more  dangerous.  If,  in  this  sense,  work  is  to  be  made,  it  can 
be  made  more  quickly  by  dynamite  and  kerosene. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  charity;  no  need  for  “making  woik. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  remove  the  restrictions  that  prevent  the 
natural  demand  for  the  products  of  work  from  availing  itself 
of  the  natural  supply.  Remove  them  to-day,  and  every  unem¬ 
ployed  man  in  the  country  could  find  for  himself  employment  to¬ 
morrow,  and  his  “  effective  demand”  for  the  things  he  desires 
would  infuse  new  life  into  every  subdivision  of  business  and  in- 
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dustry,  even  that  of  the  dentist,  the  preacher,  the  magazine 
writer,  or  the  actor. 

The  country  is  suffering  from  “scarcity  of  employment.”  But 
let  any  one  to-day  attempt  to  employ  his  own  labor  or  that  of 
others,  whether  in  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  or  in  erecting  a  factory,  and  he  will  at  once  meet 
the  speculator  to  demand  of  him  an  unnatural  price  for  the  land 
he  must  use,  and  the  tax-gatherer  to  fine  him  for  his  act  in  em¬ 
ploying  labor  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime.  The  common- 
sense  way  to  cure  “  scarcity  of  employment  ”  is  to  take  taxes  off 
the  products  and  processes  of  employment  and  to  impose  in  their 
stead  the  tax  that  would  end  speculation  in  land. 

_  But,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  not  quick  enough.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  quicker  than  anything  else.  Even  the  public  recognition  of 
i  s  need,  by  but  a  part  of  the  intelligence  and  influence  that  is  now 
devoted  to  charity  appeals  and  schemes,  would  have  such  an 

effect  upon  the  speculative  price  of  land  as  to  at  once  set  labor 
and  capital  to  work. 

This  is  not  “  mere  theory.”  It  is  theory  to  which  all  experi¬ 
ence  testifies.  New  Zealand  is  to-day  the  one  country  which 
enjoys  anything  like  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  a  universal  de- 
pression.  While  population  is  leaving  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  and,  m  the  search  for  cheap  land,  people  are  even  emi- 

T  t0ArPar^uay>  more  than  six  thousand  families  have 
settled  m  New  Zealand  since  the  passage  of  the  Ballance  Act  a 
partial  application  of  the  single-tax  principle. 

Geokge. 


ARE  WE  A  PLUTOCRACY  ? 


BY  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 


The  god  from  whom  the  supremacy  of  the  moneyed  class 
has  its  modern  name  was  said  by  the  Greeks,  who  in¬ 
vented  him,  to  be  “blind  and  lame,  injudicious,  and  mighty 
timorous.  He  is  lame  because  large  estates  come  slowly,”  they 
said.  “  He  is  fearful  and  timorous,  because  rich  men  watch 
their  estates  with  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  care.”  He  is  in  lineage 
only  a  half-god,  or  a  three-quarters  god  at  most,  and  some  think 
him  little  better  than  an  allegory.  There  are  others  who  hold 
that  this  Plutus  is  the  same  as  Pluto,  who  rules  in  Hades ;  but 
this  is  probably  an  error  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  real 
nature  of  capital.  It  is  no  doubt  through  some  such  error  that 
his  name  has  hitherto  been  used  to  stigmatize,  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  ask  that  it  should  be  used  to  characterize.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  may  inquire  without  offence  whether  the 
term  plutocrat  will  justly  characterize  not  only  all  the  rich 
people,  but  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  the  poor  people  in 
this  republic. 

I. 

I  know  that  some  will  object  to  the  word,  and  scent  in  it  a 
certain  odor  of  incivism,  but  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  ag¬ 
grieve  any  one  who  is  not  ashamed  of  making  money.  I  do  not 
say  earning  money,  for  that  is  a  very  different  thing;  and  to  the 
few  among  us  who  feel  it  right  to  earn  money,  hut  wrong  to  make 
it,  I  might  well  offer  my  excuses  if  I  called  them  plutocrats  or 
imagined  them  willingly  consenting  to  a  plutocracy.  Hone 
others  need  be  afflicted  either  by  the  name  or  the  notion,  unless 
they  are  at  heart  afflicted  by  the  thing,  or  have  dimly  or  distinct¬ 
ly  a  bad  conscience  in  it.  The  question  for  each  one  to  answer 
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himself,  before  he  rejects  or  accepts  the  name  or  the  notion  of 
plutocracy,  is  whether  it  is  just  for  him  to  profit  by  another  man’s 
labor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  pay  another  man  a  wage  for  doing 
or  making  a  thing  which  shall  be  less  than  the  value  of  the  thing 
done  or  made,  that  he  may  have  some  margin  of  gain  for  himself 
from  it,  without  having  helped  do  it  or  make  it. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  whole  question  of  private  capital¬ 
ism,  but  I  am  not  for  the  present  dealing  with  it  except  as  a 
test  of  plutocracy.  The  man  who  follows  a  trade  or  practises  an 
art,  does  so  to  make  a  living  ;  the  man  who  goes  into  business, 
does  so  to  make  money.  These  are  broad  distinctions,  and  they 
do  not  give  all  the  colors  of  motive  in  either  case;  but  their  gen¬ 
eral  truth  cannot  be  gainsaid.  UTo  one  makes  money  at  a  trade,  or 
in  the  same  sense  at  an  art;  properly  speaking,  money  is  not 
made  at  all  in  the  trades  or  in  the  arts,  though  in  the  arts  a  great 
deal  more  money  may  sometimes  be  earned  than  is  made  in  busi¬ 
ness.  But  business  is  the  only  means  of  making  money,  and  in 
these  days  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  man  gets  rich  by  his  own 
v  labor,  that  no  man  gets  rich  except  by  the  labor  of  others. 
Whether  he  gets  rich  or  not,  however,  the  man  who  pays  wages 
with  the  hope  of  profit  to  himself  is  a  plutocrat,  and  the  man  who 
takes  wages  upon  such  terms,  believing  them  right,  is  in  principle 
a  plutociat ;  for  both  approve  of  the  gain  of  money  which  is  not 
earned,  and  agree  to  the  sole  arrangement  by  which  the  great 
fortunes  are  won  or  the  worship  of  wealth  is  perpetuated.  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  worship  of  wealth  is  wrong,  or  that  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  ail  evil,  or  that  the  rich  man  shall  hardly 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  any  of  those  things  :  I  am 
merely  trying  to  find  out  whether  this  cult  is  not  so  common 
among  us  that  our  state  is  not  rather  a  plutocracy  than  a 
democracy.  The  fact  of  any  man’s  plutocracy  is  not  affected  by 
his  having  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  his 
failure  to  turn  it  to  account  if  he  has  the  best.  The  ninety-five 
men  who  fail  in  business  and  get  poor  are  as  much  plutocrats  as 
the  other  five  who  prosper  and  get  rich,  for  the  ninety-five  meant 
to  get  rich,  with  as  worshipful  a  mind  for  Mammon  as  the  five 
had,  and  they  believe  in  Mammon  quite  as  devoutly.  So  I  think 
it  unjust  to  devote  certain  millionaires  among  ns,  or  all  million¬ 
aires,  to  the  popular  hate,  and  to  bemoan  the  immense  mass  of 
would-be  millionaires  who  failed  in  the  same  conditions  that  the 
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others  prospered  in.  One  may  indeed  blame  the  conditions 
which  mean  failure  for  so  many  and  success  for  so  few,  but  one 
can  no  more  blame  the  good  luck  of  the  few  than  one  can  blame 
the  bad  luck  of  the  many. 

II. 

For  much  the  same  reason  only  a  qualified  compassion  can  be 
given  to  the  wage-takers  so  far  as  they  believe  that  it  is  right  for 
the  wage-givers  to  get  rich  on  their  wages,  while  they  themselves 
remain  poor  on  them.  A  great  deal  of  sympathy  is  asked,  and  a 
great  deal  more  is  offered  unasked,  in  their  behalf,  which  might 
better  be  kept  and  used  in  the  cooler  form  of  reason.  If  the 
wage-taker  believes  the  system  is  wrong,  that  it  is  wrong  for  him 
to  work  for  any  employer  but  the  state,  which  cannot  allow  it¬ 
self  to  exploit  him  or  make  a  profit  on  his  wages,  one  may,  of 
course,  call  him  a  miscreant  or  a  fanatic,  but  one  cannot  deny 
him  a  logic  which  is  lacking  to  the  others  in  their  discontent. 
Any  other  sort  of  wage-taker  is  ready  at  the  first  chance  to  be¬ 
come  a  wage-giver,  and  to  prosper  as  far  as  he  can  upon  a  mar¬ 
gin  in  the  value  of  the  thing  he  gets  some  one  else  to  make  be¬ 
yond  the  wage  he  gives  for  making  it ;  and  with  this  hope  in  his 
heart,  he  is  as  thoroughly  a  plutocrat  as  any  present  millionaire 
of  them  all.  Perhaps  he  is  even  more  a  plutocrat,  for  it  is  said 
that  great  riches  of tener  inspire  great  loathing .  of  riches  in  those 
who  have  them  than  in  those  who  have  them  not. 

Since  I  believe  that  the  vast  mass  of  our  wage-takers,  either 
because  they  have  thought  about  it  or  because  they  have  not,  are 
in  this  position,  and  so  are  potential  moneyed  men  and  potential 
millionaires,  I  find  it  hard  to  be  of  their  side,  always  in  their 
struggles  with  the  actual  wage-givers.  I  have,  indeed,  always  a 
crude  preference  for  the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  bettei  living, 
over  the  man  who  wants  to  make  more  money  ;  but  when  I  begin 
to  scrutinize  my  preference,  I  begin  to  distinguish.  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  why  I  should  be  in  the  wage-takers’  camp,  rather  than 
the  wage-givers’,  if  they  are  themselves  ready  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  they  have  money  enough.  This  question  saves 
me  from  much  intense  feeling  concerning  strikes,  which  I  might 
otherwise  wish  to  see  carried  by  the  wage-takers.  At  the  end  of 
the  ends,  the  wage-payers  seem  to  be  doing  only  what  the  wage- 
takers  would  do  if  they  had  the  chance,  and  I  do  not  see  why  I 
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should  espouse  their  cause,  simply  because  I  know  that  the  great 
multitude  of  them  will  never  have  the  chance.  A  strike  for 
higher  wages  does  not  at  all  reach  the  plutocratic  principle  and  is 
never  against  it.  If  the  wage-takers  do  not  like  the  plutocratic 
principle,  if  they  do  not  like  the  chances  of  the  fight  which  must 
go  on  under  this  principle,  why  do  they  perpetuate  the  fight  ? 

In  asking  the  question,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  fight  is 
wrong.  I  know  too  well  that  a  multitude  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
so  great  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  count  the  few  others, 
think  that  the  fight  is  a  holy  war,  and  that,  if  it  does  not  make 
for  virtue,  it  makes  at  least  for  character,  and  if  not  for  blessed¬ 
ness  at  least  for  manliness.  I  believe  it  is  recommended  on  this 
account  to  the  working  classes,  who  are  invited  to  consider 
whether,  if  they  gave  up  their  chances  of  getting  worsted 
in  the  fight,  they  might  not  have  to  give  up  the  fight  itself ; 
and  these  classes,  for  the  present,  seem  unwilling  to  forego  their 
peculiar  disadvantages,  though  by  this  time  they  must  know  that 
in  the  actual  conditions  it  will  be  with  them  to  the  end  as  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  how  long  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
have  constituted  the  American  nation  a  plutocracy  and  not  a 
democracy. 

III. 

^  his,  after  a  vast  deal  of  talking,  is  still  a  very  nice  ques¬ 
tion,  which  one  cannot  handle  too  delicately  or  too  diffi¬ 
dently.  On  the  economic  side,  unless  we  are  the  more  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  one  might  say  that  there  was  really  no 
such  question,  and  never  had  been;  but  that  here  as  everywhere 
else,  the  conditions  always  forbade  a  democratic  management. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  no  business  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  universal  suffrage,  any 
more  than  in  Russia,  or  the  other  parts  of  Christendom  where 
universal  suffrage  is  unknown.  Our  wage-takers  are  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case  of  wage-takers  all  over  the  world,  and  have  not 
only  not  a  controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs  that 
concern  them  far  more  vitally  than  they  concern  our  wage-givers, 
but  they  have  no  voice  at  all.  This  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  wrong,  but  it  is  certain  that  financially,  industrially, 
economically,  we  are  not  a  nation,  a  people,  a  solidarity,  but  a 
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congeries  of  “  infinitely  repellent  particles. ”  Politically,  we 
stand  before  the  world  as  Americans  against  England,  or  France, 
or  Spain,  whichever  threatens  our  pride  or  our  prosperity  ; 
but  economically  we  are  all  at  war  one  with  another,  quite 
as  ruthlessly  as  we  are  at  war  with  Englishmen,  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards.  Politically,  we  can  agree  upon  what  is  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  by  a  popular  vote,  but  economically  we  can  never  agree  by 
that  means,  because  politically  our  advantage  is  always  individ¬ 
ual,  and  economically  it  is  always  several.  The  fact  does  not 
need  illustration;  it  illustrates  itself  from  every  man’s  experience 
to  every  man’s  reason.  It  is  clear  that  business  can  never  be 
democratically  transacted,  but  must  always  fall  to  the  control  of 
one  strong  head,  or  long  head,  in  the  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Every  private  business  is  at  war  not  only  with  every 
like  private  business,  but  it  is  at  war  within  itself  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  wage-giver  and  the  wage-taker  ; 
and  this  state  of  double  warfare  can  only  be  despotically  main¬ 
tained.  If  the  employees  were  suffered  to  canvass  any  project  they 
might  find  that  their  advantage  lay  apart  from  their  employer’s 
with  the  employees  of  some  other  employer,  and  they  can  no  more 
be  suffered  to  do  this  or  to  vote  upon  such  a  canvass  than  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  of  an  army  could  be  suffered  to  reason  and  to  act  upon 
their  reason  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  with  the  chances  of  a 
final  fraternization. 

IV. 

The  question  that  remains  is,  How  far  has  business  character¬ 
ized  our  politics  ?  Has  business  come  into  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  is  the  government  still  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ? 
Do  parties  or  persons  bribe  voters  in  New  Hampshiie  or  New 
York  ?  Do  firms  or  corporations  corrupt  legislatures  ?  Have 
United  States  Senators  bought  seats  in  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  world  ?  Have  trusts  and  syndicates  darkened  counsel  in 
the  judiciary  ?  Have  large  contributors  to  election  funds  received 
high  office  from  the  executive  ?  Have  contractors  even  tempted 
aldermen,  and  have  the  bosses  behind  the  thrones  found  their  ac¬ 
count  in  tacitly  growing  rich  in  a  private  station  ? 

I  affirm  none  of  these  things,  and  until  I  have  found  some 
journalist  who  admits  the  guilt  of  his  own  party  while  accusing 
his  esteemed  contemporary’s,  or  some  boss  who  confesses  that  he 
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is  not  so  poor  as  his  affluence  makes  him  appear,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  do  so.  The  proof  in  all  such  cases  has  as  little 
weight  with  the  impartial  mind  as  the  overwhelming  evidence,  say, 
that  there  are  veridical  phantoms.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who  believe  that  these  things 
are  so  ;  not  so  vast  as  the  number  that  believe  in  ghosts  :  but  a 
majority  of  the  Americans  so  great  that  their  vote  would  not 
leave  a  single  elector  to  the  partisans  of  an  opposite  theory  in 
a  presidential  election*  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  them,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  have  not  upon  some  emergent  occasions  revisited  the 
earth.  I  can  account  for  their  acceptance  by  supposing  that  the 
minds  of  the  whole  people  have  been  poisoned  by  bad  men,  who 
have  instilled  into  them  a  suspicion  of  guilt  in  others  which  everv 
American  knows  himself  personally  incapable  of. 

Or  is  there  here  and  there  an  American  who  secretly,  and 
quite  within  the  fastnesses  of  his  heart,  realizes  that,  being  per¬ 
plexed  and  wrought  upon  in  the  extreme,  he  would  give  or  take 
a  bribe  ?  Or,  if  not  quite  that,  is  there  some  American  who  is 
conscious  that,  as  a  matter  of  business  merely,  he  might  apply 
business  principles  to  politics?  We  all  know  how  very  common 
business  principles  are  with  us,  and  the  thing  is  not  so  wholly 
impossible.  We  need  not  inquire  very  nicely  what  business 
principles  are;  some  business  men  will  do  what  other  business  men 
will  not  do ;  but  if  the  popular  notion  that  business  is  business  be 
correct,  and  if  in  this  sense  business  is  a  thing  not  wholly  indis¬ 
tinct  from  righteousness,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  passage 
from  an  axiom  to  an  action  need  traverse  no  great  moral  space. 
If  we  once  admit  that  business  principles  have  been  applied  in 
procuring  statutes,  decisions,  contracts,  and  appointments,  as 
most  Americans  believe,  then  it  might  certainly  be  said  that  we 
have,a  plutocracy,  and  not  a  democracy. 

In  certain  forms,  indeed,  we  have  grown  more  democratic. 
We  have  no  longer  that  distinctly  plutocratic  form,  the  property 
qualification  of  the  suffrage.  But  if  votes  are  bought  and  sold, 
the  spirit  of  money- making,  of  plutocracy,  arrives  in  our  politics 
all  the  same  ;  and  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  motive  of  those  who 
seek  public  office,  if  men  have  come  to  desire  it  for  the  profit 
rather  than  the  honor,  we  are  more  plutocratic  than  we  were 
when  we  were  less  democratic.  For  a  plutocracy  is  not  so  much, 
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or  not  so  merely,  the  rule  of  the  moneyed  class  as  it  is  the  politi¬ 
cal  embodiment  of  the  money-making  ideal  ;  and  the  mass  who 
have  no  money  at  all  may  cling  as  fondly  and  worshipfully  to  this 
ideal  as  the  class  who  have  millions  of  money.  In  fact,  if  we 
have  ceased  to  be  a  democracy  and  have  become  a  plutocracy, 
it  is  because  the  immense  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  no  god  before  Mammon ;  though  they  may  have  gods 
besides  him,  he  is  the  first.  If  we  have  really  come  to  the  pass 
in  election,  legislation,  and  administration  that  so  many  believe 
we  have  reached,  we  have  come  to  it  not  because  any  limited 
number  of  men  have  pushed  us  on,  but  because  the  way  that  we 
were  mostly  going  led  to  it.  We  may  plead  that  our  opportunity 
of  prosperity,  transcending  any  prosperity  known  before,  tempted 
us  beyond  our  strength  ;  but  if  the  student  of  our  status  is  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  any  one  of  us  rather  than  with  any  other,  it  must  be 
through  that  humanity  which  commiserates  misfortune  because 
it  is  misfortune,  and  will  not  ask  itself  whether  it  may  not  be 
merited  misfortune.  To  this  humanity  riches  may  be  pitiable, 
too,  and  a  millionaire  may  inspire  as  tender  a  compassion  as  a 
pauper.  Perhaps  too  little  has  been  made  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  rich ;  no  one  but  they  can  know  how  hard  the  life  of  luxury, 
the  life  of  satiety,  or  even  the  life  of  fashion  may  be. 

V. 

The  mere  absence  of  statistics  on  such  a  point  will  not  keep 
us  from  speculating  as  to  the  truth  in  the  case;  and  a  certain 
obscurity  attending  this  whole  inquiry  piques  rather  than  blunts 
the  curiosity.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  great  people  would 
have  voluntarily  become  a  plutocracy  without  finding  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  this 
is.  If  a  plutocracy  is  a  decline  from  a  democracy,  the  study  of 
the  fact  will  have  something  of  the  pathetic  and  poignant  charm 
that  clings  to  ruin.  If  it  is  a  rise,  the  contemplation  of  it  must 
stir  the  patriotic  heart  with  pride,  and  impress  the  alien  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle. 

In  either  case,  when  did  we  begin  to  pass  from  the  democratic 
to  the  plutocratic  stage  of  our  existence  as  a  people  ?  There  was 
no  dramatic  moment  which  history  could  lay  her  finger  upon 
with  confidence,  and  the  transition  was  not  the  effect  of  any  con¬ 
scious  purpose.  But  I  suppose  the  impulse  toward  it  was  always 
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latent  in  us,  not  perhaps  more  tightly  coiled  than  the  same  spring 
in  any  other  nation,  but  having  more  effect  because  from  the 
first  hour  of  our  national  life  the  business  spirit  was  supreme 
with  us.  We  came  into  being  at  a  time  in  the  world’s  life  when 
this  spirit  was  entering  upon  its  dominion,  and  there  was  no  tra¬ 
dition  or  institution  to  hinder  it  or  to  hamper  it  with  us.  We  had 
neither  prince,  nor  priest,  nor  patrician  to  stand  against  the 
trader,  the  manufacturer,  the  business  man,  and  it  was  only  a 
question  of  very  little  time  when  these  should  rule.  Of  course, 
no  one  clearly  foresaw  this,  and  even  in  the  retrospect  there  are 
appearances  that  cloud  a  perfect  vision.  The  chief  men  in  the 
new  state  were  apparently  the  statesmen,  and  for  a  long  time  nearly 
all  men  were  so  poor  in  it  that  it  seemed  destined  forever  to  be 
the  free  domain  of  an  equal  manhood.  The  poet,  when  he 
imagined  that 

“  God  said  :  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more,” 

figured  him  further  as  proclaiming  : 

“  I  will  divide  my  goods  ; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 

None  shall  rule  but  the  humble, 

And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

“  I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great ; 

Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  state.” 

But  when  it  came  down  to  business,  as  our  phrase  is,  and 
there  was  a  call  to  go  and  “  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest,  and  trim 
the  straightest  boughs  ”  for  the  wooden  house  which  was  to  be  the 
capitol  of  the  new  state,  not  only  the  digger  in  the  harvest-field 
was  summoned,  not  only  the  hireling,  but  “  him  that  hires,”  too  ; 
and,  without  doubt,  the  business  man,  the  moneyed  man,  the 
capitalist,  was  early  on  the  ground  to  charge  the  market  price 
for  the  timber  used,  and  bid  off  the  contract  for  building  the 
temple  of  our  liberties.  Even  at  that  day  he  must  have  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  himself  a  public  benefactor  because  he  “made 
work”  for  the  choppers  and  ploughmen  at  wages  which  se¬ 
cured  him  a  handsome  profit.  He  was  the  first-born  of  Lais¬ 
sez-faire ,  and  as  an  eldest  son  he  took  over  the  whole  property,  so 
that  he  should  be  able  to  provide  for  the  brood  of  artisans,  opera¬ 
tives,  miners,  stokers,  sailors,  stevedores,  laborers,  who  came 
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after  him.  These  little  brothers  of  his,  though  they  hate  him, 
envy  him  his  power  of  using  their  work  to  his  advantage,  and 
would  mostly  like  to  be  in  his  place.  They  declare  that  he  has 
never  provided  fairly  for  them,  but  they  conceive  nothing  better 
than  the  part  he  plays  in  civilization  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  I  were  to  speak  lightly  of  him  I  should  seem  to  most  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  of  all  classes  and  callings,  little  better  than  one  of 
the  wicked.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  speak  lightly  of  him  or  other¬ 
wise  than  historically,  or,  at  the  worst,  analytically  ;  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  say,  without  offence,  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  generous  youth,  before  the  triumphant  close  of  the  great  civil 
war  gave  us  our  full  growth  and  solidified  and  hardened  us,  he 
was  comparatively  in  abeyance.  There  was  still  thought  to  be 
some  good,  which,  if  we  had  not  a  very  definite  vision  of  it,  was  a 
better  good  than  the  material  good  which  he  sought  as  the 
supreme  blessing.  There  were  always,  of  course,  mighty  men 
before  Agamemnon,  but  before  the  war  the  large  fortunes  were 
such  as  would  have  seemed  little  fortunes  after  the  war ;  the 
greatest  crimes  against  the  suffrage,  the  legislature,  the  judiciary, 
would  have  seemed  small  crimes,  and  political  life  was  not  yet  so 
low  in  the  popular  esteem  that  a  high-minded  man  might  not 
make  it  his  career  without  the  misgiving  of  his  friends.  It  was 
still  ennobled  by  the  question  of  slavery,  by  the  highest  interest 
that  ever  divided  a  people,  or  parted  the  just  from  the  unjust. 
When  that  question  had  its  answer  in  the  last  reason  of  kings 
and  passed  from  our  politics,  our  politics  lost  the  motive  that  had 
carried  them  upward  and  onward.  They  became,  in  a  sense, 
business  affairs,  with  no  question  but  the  minor  question  of  civil- 
service  reform  to  engage  the  idealist's  fancy  or  the  moralist’s  con¬ 
science.  After  the  war  we  had,  as  no  other  people  had  in  the 
world,  the  chance  of  devoting  ourselves  strictly  to  business,  of 
buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  and  of  marketing  our  wares  at 
home  and  abroad. 


VI. 

I  need  not  tell  the  tale  of  our  material  achievements:  it  is  so 
familiar  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  so  tedious.  With  us,  Plutus 
may  have  remained  blind,  but  if  he  remained  lame  he  has 
proved  himself  a  very  active  cripple.  He  has  gone  far  and  he  has 
gone  fast ;  but  there  are  those  who  doubt  whether  he  has  arrived 
yol.  clyiii. — ho.  447.  13 
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everywhere.  They  say  that  the  defects  of  our  advantages  are  so 
terrible  that  the  wealth  we  have  heaped  us  is  like  witch’s  gold  in 
its  malign  and  mocking  effects.  If  we  have  built  many  railroads, 
we  have  wrecked  many ;  and  those  vast  transcontinental  lines, 
which,  with  such  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  competitive  force, 
we  placed  in  the  control  of  monopolies,  have  mostly  passed  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  the  agents  of  an  unconscious  state  socialism. 
The  tramps  walk  the  land  like  the  squalid  spectres  of  the  laborers 
who  once  tilled  it.  The  miners  have  swarmed  up  out  of  their 
pits,  to  starve  in  the  open  air.  In  our  paradise  of  toil,  myriads 
of  workingmen  want  work  ;  the  water  is  shut  off  in  the  factory, 
the  fires  are  cold  in  the  foundries.  The  public  domain,  where  in 
some  sort  the  poor  might  have  provided  for  themselves,  has  been 
lavished  upon  corporations,  and  its  millions  of  acres  have  melted 
away  as  if  they  had  been  a  like  area  of  summer  clouds. 

It  is  true  that  we  still  have  the  trusts,  the  syndicates,  the 
combinations  of  roads,  mines,  and  markets,  the  whole  apparatus. 
If  there  is  much  cold  and  hunger,  the  price  of  food  and  fuel  is  yet  so 
high  as  to  afford  a  margin  to  the  operators  in  coal  and  grain  and 
meat.  The  great  fortunes  in  almost  undiminished  splendor,  re¬ 
main  the  monuments  of  a  victory  that  would  otherwise  look  a 
good  deal  like  defeat,  and  they  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  young 
in  the  hour  of  our  returning  prosperity.  The  present  adversity 
cannot  last  forever  ;  and  if  there  are  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  cannot  outlast  it,  or  live  to  see  the  good  time  which 
is  coming  back,  this  has  been  the  order  of  events  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gain 
because  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  loss. 

If  the  owners  of  these  great  fortunes  are  often,  or  sometimes, 
men  of  low  civic  ideals  and  small  civic  uses,  it  must  be  allowed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  men  of  no  fortune  at  all  are  often,  or  some¬ 
times,  no  better.  Whether  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  respective 
qualities  and  characters  would  tell  more  for  the  rich,  or  more  for 
the  poor,  in  the  regard  of  the  moralist,  is  by  no  means  certain, 
and  is  perhaps  beside  the  main  question.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  imply  one  another ;  that  in  our  system  they  must  both 
exist,  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other.  There  must 
always  be  this  contrast,  it  appears,  .for  it  is  said  by  the  statisti¬ 
cians,  by  the  ready  reckoners  whose  figures  cannot  lie,  that 
if  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  were  equally  divided,  we  should 
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none  of  ns  have  above  sis  hundred  dollars ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  plain  how  much  better  it  is  that  one  should  have  twelve 
hundred,  and  another  none ;  or  one  should  have  several  millions, 
and  several  millions  should  have  none.  Such  points  need  no 
argument  with  any  man  who  has  money — say,  money  enough  to 
buy  this  copy  of  the  Review  ;  to  the  man  who  has  not  money 
enough  for  that  purpose,  I  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  addressing 
myself,  and  I  cannot  stay  to  convince  him.  If  I  must  address 
him,  I  would  rather  spend  the  time  in  persuading  him  that  it  is 
he  and  such  as  he  who  are  responsible,  or  chiefly  responsible,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a  plutocracy  among  us,  if  we  have  a  plu¬ 
tocracy. 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  use  the  word  to  stigmatize  any  class  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  even  the  poorer  class  whom  no  one  need  be 
afraid  of  offending,  but  I  wish  to  use  it  only  to  characterize,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning.  In  this  truer  use,  indeed,  it  will  charac¬ 
terize  the  status  in  the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  characterize  the  status  with  us  only  a  little  more  strictly,  a 
little  more  closely.  The  plutocratic  spirit  is  a  bond  uniting  all 
the  modern  nations,  otherwise  so  discordant  and  antipathetic  : 
Englishmen,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Americans,  we  are 
alike  brothers  in  that  solidarity.  But  with  some  of  the  peoples 
whom  it  joins,  it  seems  not  to  be  the  first  thing.  Even  England, 
so  long  the  chief,  and  still  the  first,  to  make  the  plutocratic 
principle  in  the  industries  a  cult  and  a  creed,  has  shown  of  late 
a  shrinking  from  the  full  effect  of  its  logic.  It  may  strike  the 
reader  as  rather  a  droll  notion  that  the  English  should  be  thought 
the  earliest  to  acknowledge  the  opposite  principle  of  humanity, 
but  a  little  study  of  the  facts  will  make  it  look  less  grotesque. 
It  is  among  the  inventors  of  Laissez-faire  that  the  inhuman¬ 
ity  of  Laissez-faire  has  repeatedly  met  its  severest  rebukes. 
It  is  the  English  who  have  finally  realized,  in  the  forms 
of  laAV  or  in  legal  usage,  the  wrong  of  paying  the  workman 
the  least  he  will  take  for  his  work,  and  in  their  imperial 
contracts  have  stipulated  that  the  contractor  shall  pay  his  hands 
the  trades-union  rates  of  wages;  while  the  War  Office  has  adopted 
the  eight-hour  rate  without  decrease  of  pay.  It  is  the  English 
who  have  rejected  the  contract  system  altogether  in  some  of  their 
municipal  dealings  with  labor,  and  have  gone  directly  to  the 
workingmen  for  the  work  that  they  wanted  done.  It  is  the 
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English  who  have  built  decent  public  tenements  where  the  poor 
may  be  housed  at  cost,  and  need  not  pay  landlords  ten,  and  twenty, 
and  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  shelter  in  dens  and  styes.  It  is 
English  public  opinion  which  has  recognized  the  principle  that 
the  miner’s  wages  must  never  go  below  a  certain  sum,  no  matter 
how  low  the  price  of  coal  may  fall.  These  things  are  the  effect 
of  a  larger  humanity  than  is  yet  active  among  us,  and  are  a  con¬ 
fession  that  business  is  not  the  supreme  English  ideal.  Is 
business,  is  money-making,  the  supreme  American  ideal  ? 

VII. 

If  the  poor  American  does  not  like  it,  or  if  he  does 
not  prefer  a  plutocracy  to  a  democracy,  he  has  the  affair  in  his 
own  hands,  for  he  has  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  votes. 
At  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning,  it  is  he  who  is  responsible,  and 
if  he  thinks  himself  unfairly  used,  it  is  quite  for  him  to  see  that 
he  is  used  fairly  ;  for,  slowly  or  swiftly,  it  is  he  who  ultimately 
makes  and  unmakes  the  laws,  by  political  methods  which,  if  still 
somewhat  clumsy,  he  can  promptly  improve.  It  is  time,  in  fine, 
that  he  should  leave  off  railing  at  the  rich,  who  are  no  more  to 
blame  than  he,  who  are  perhaps  not  so  much  to  blame,  since  they 
are  infinitely  fewer  than  the  poor,  and  have  but  a  vote  apiece,  un¬ 
less  the  poor  sell  them  more.  If  we  have  a  plutocracy,  it  may  be 
partly  because  the  rich  want  it,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  because 
the  poor  choose  it  or  allow  it. 


W.  D.  Howells. 
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I.  OUR  PRESENT  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  H.  PARKHURST,  D.  D. 

Dieficult  as  it  is  to  arouse  public  opinion,  there  is  still  a 
greater  difficulty  in  harnessing  down  that  aroused  opinion  into  dis¬ 
creet  and  concerted  action.  No  one  can  be  knowing  to  the 
present  condition  of  sentiment  in  this  city,  as  expressed  in  the 
common  speech  of  men,  and  as  reflected  in  the  public  journals, 
without  being  assured  that  if  enthusiasm  and  indignation  were  all 
that  are  required  in  order  to  a  municipal  revolution,  the  necessary 
material  is  amply  in  hand.  Unfortunately,  however,  sentiment, 
no  matter  liow  honest  and  well-intentioned,  cannot  be  counted 
on  for  safe,  and  least  of  all  for  concerted,  efforts.  There  are  not 
a  great  many  intelligent  and  reputable  people  in  this  city,  and 
scarcely  a  respectable  journal,  but  what  antagonize  strenuously 
the  existing  regime.  Now  if  all  that  were  required  was  a  plebis- 
citum,  in  which  each  citizen  had  only  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
continuance  of  Tammany  control  by  a  “yes”  or  “no”  ballot,  prob¬ 
ably  the  business  could  be  pretty  easily  finished.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  and  conscience  of  the  city  are  quite  solidly  arrayed  against 
the  administration  now  existing,  but  there  are  not  evident  the 
symptoms  of  a  similar  consensus  in  favor  of  any  other  mode 
of  administration  to  take  its  place.  Destructive  agreement  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  this  city  is  full  of  it;  but  constructive  agree¬ 
ment  is  a  rarity  and  a  luxury.  This  is  the  rock  upon  which 
municipal  reform  has  been  wrecked  in  times  past,  and  there  is  a 
possibility,  not  to  say  a  probability,  that  it  will  be  wrecked  on  the 
same  rock  next  November. 

Political  revivals  are  in  that  particular  somewhat  like  revivals 
of  religion.  Churches  of  various  denominations  will,  in  seasons 
of  religious  interest,  combine  for  evangelical  effort,  with  little 
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consciousness  of  their  interdenominational  incompatibility,  and 
the  appearance  will  be  that  incongruities  have  been  eliminated, 
and  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  indeed  lain  down  together. 
And  yet  the  case  has  very  often  been  that  just  that  suspension  of 
hostilities  has  been  the  occasion  of  accumulating  only  a  fresh  and 
enhanced  supply  of  interdenominational  virus,  and  I  have  known 
of  no  religious  bitterness  that  rivals  that  which  sometimes  de¬ 
velops  between  churches  in  the  process  of  capturing  the  converts 
after  a  series  of  “union  services.”  Human  nature  is  a  singular 
thing,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  illustration  we  have 
just  used  states  fairly  the  condition  we  are  in  to-day.  We  are 
passing  politically  through  what  may  be  termed  a  series  of  “  union 
services.”  The  lion  and  the  lamb — in  fact,  all  the  animals  ex¬ 
cept  the  tiger — are  lain  down  together.  There  is  a  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  sentiment  that  is  almost  millennial.  This  harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  is  replete  with  vast  possibilities  of  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  Tammany  Hall  faces  the  coming 
November  election  is  based,  to  a  considerable  degree,  on  its  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  fact.  Our  purpose  in  so  stating  the  matter  is 
not  to  discourage  the  hopeful,  but  it  is  poor  philosophy  to  deal 
with  a  situation  without  having  first  taken  its  honest  measure. 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  number  of  re¬ 
form  movements  in  New  York  that  are  agreed  in  their  purpose  to 
destroy  Tammany,  but  that  are  just  as  distinct  from  one  another 
in  the  complexion  of  the  administration  which  they  desire  respec¬ 
tively  to  establish  in  its  place.  Each  of  these  reform  movements 
is  aiming  at  precedence  in  the  overthrow  of  existing  conditions 
and  each  of  them  already  regards  with  a  jealous  eye  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  by  its  competitors  to  marshal  the  approaching 
campaign.  A  man  or  a  clique  may  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
weal  of  his  city,  and  yet  be  still  more  interested  in  the  success  of 
his  personal  or  political  scheme  for  the  compassing  of  that  weal; 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  between  the  saving  of  his  city, 
and  the  success  of  his  own  plan  for  saving,  he  gives  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  latter,  and  sacrifices  the  municipal  interest  rather 
than  see  victorious  any  rival  policy  for  the  promotion  of  that 
interest.  This  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  recent  history  of 
this  city,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  occur  again  this 
year.  There  are  reputable  Democrats  who  are  laboring  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall,  that  would  nevertheless 
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ratlier  see  Tammany  Hall  win  than  to  see  a  Republican  elected 
mayor;  and  there  are  Republicans  in  large  number  that  are  guilty 
of  precisely  the  same  sort  of  political  bigotry .  They  will  not 
confess  it,  perhaps  are  not  even  aware  of  it;  they  will  not 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket  next  November,  but  they  will 
do  what  is  in  effect  precisely  the  same  thing  :  they  will  refrain 
from  casting  an  anti-Tammany  ballot,  and  thus  become  the 
passive  auxiliary  of  the  very  condition  against  which  they  are 
to-day  laboring  and  praying. 

This  is  a  truth  to  be  stated  promptly  and  urgently.  There  is 
being  a  good  deal  of  hard,  honest  work  done  in  behalf  of  our 
wickedly  misgoverned  city,  and  we  are  some  of  us  continually  net¬ 
tled  and  acerbated  by  the  reflection  that  there  are  political  experts 
of  every  stripe  that  are  lounging  ambitiously  around  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  capture  the  movement  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  party  or  prepossession,  posing  as  reformers  till  the  critical 
moment  comes,  and  then  seizing  upon  the  opportunity  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  hungry  rapacity  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  administration  we  are  suffering  under  already.  Unpleasant 
as  the  fact  may  be,  it  must  nevertheless  be  appreciated  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  reputable  citizens  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  Tammany  Hall  is  regarded  by  some  of  our 
conspicuous  citizens  who  have  been  taking  a  long  political  vaca¬ 
tion  is  due  exclusively  to  the  fact  that  they  are  tired  of  going 
barefoot,  and  are  hunting  for  dead  men’s  shoes.  The  municipal 
enthusiasm  that  is  developing  among  certain  political  “  hack 
numbers,”  certain  Republican  and  Democratic  corpses  that  have 
been  lying  in  grave-clothes  for  some  years,  waiting  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  tattoo,  is  too  transparent  to  baffle  the  perceptions  of  intelligent 
citizens  who  care  to  take  the  candid  measure  of  the  situation. 

The  times  are  ripe  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  municipal 
life,  and  the  general  desire  and  demand  that  exist  among  us  for 
something  better  will  not  fail  of  being  realized  unless  the  move¬ 
ment  is  sidetracked,  or  unless  it  is  employed  for  partisan  pur¬ 
poses  or  is  prostituted  to  the  promotion  of  individual  ambitions. 
This  is  a  movement  of  the  people,  and  the  people  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  surrender  their  control  of  it.  Professional  politi¬ 
cians  have  not  been  the  authors  of  it,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
thing  to  be  committed  to  their  custody.  The  people,  as  such, 
have  rights  here,  and  one  of  their  rights,  and  one  of  their  obli- 
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gations  too,  is  to  assert  themselves  in  all  that  relates  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  interest.  One  of  the  charges  that  have  been  popularly  laid 
against  Tammany  Hall  is  its  system  of  “  bossism.”  At  present, 
one  man  determines  our  municipal  character  and  administration. 
How,  it  must  be  urged  upon  the  popular  attention  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  an  exchange  of  “  bosses,”  but  the  abolition  of 
“bosses.”  The  names  can  be  easily  specified  of  those  who  are 
voluminous  in  their  vituperation  of  Mr.  Croker,  but  whose  en¬ 
mity  to  him  is  based,  not  on  the  autocratic  position  he  holds,  but 
on  the  fact  that  his  occupancy  of  the  position  cuts  them  out 
from  occupying  it  themselves. 

The  doctrine  to  be  preached  in  all  these  matters  is  that  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  half-measures  will  hit  the  urgency  of  the  times  or 
be  level  to  the  popular  demand.  If  Tammany  control  is  to  be 
overcome  next  November,  it  will  be  at  the  pressure  of  a  tide  of 
wisely  directed  popular  enthusiasm,  and  it  will  be  far  easier  to 
develop  the  requisite  enthusiasm  by  presenting  to  it  men  and 
measures  that  meet  the  entire  demand,  than  by  presenting  to  it 
men  and  measures  that  meet  the  demand  but  half  way.  Thor¬ 
oughness  is  the  prime  condition  of  permanency.  If  we  simply 
letter  our  condition  next  November,  we  might  about  as  well  le- 
main  as  we  are.  Such  a  result  would  not  pay  for  the  effort  it 
would  cost,  for  we  should  presently  slide  back  into  our  present 
state,  and  have  to  repeat  the  tiresome  farce  of  self-extrication. 
We  do  not  like  machine  politics,  but  we  would  most  of  us  just  as 
soon  be  the  victim  of  machine  politics  that  spells  itself  “  Tam¬ 
many  Hall”  as  the  victim  of  machine  politics  that  spells  itself  by 
any  other  or  more  reputable  name.  It  is  the  thing  we  object  to, 
not  the  name  that  is  tagged  to  it ;  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  thing  ;  and  we  shall  get  rid  of  it  if,  at  the  popular  de¬ 
mand,  the  politicians  are  kept  from  spoiling  the  movement. 

There  was  probably  never  in  this  city  so  earnest  and  clear-cut 
a  conviction  as  now  that  in  all  municipal  matters  the  distinctive¬ 
ly  political  element  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  People 
who  never  said  it  before  are  saying  it  to-day,  that  the  affairs  of 
our  city  should  be  administered  in  the  interests  of  our  city,  and 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  office-holders,  and  not  in  the  interests 
of  any^  national  theory  or  policy.  Conducting  the  concerns  of 
New  \oik  is  a  business,  and  the  people, with  a  phenomenal  unan¬ 
imity,  are  demanding  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  business 
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principles.  New  earnestness  is  given  to  this  consensus  by  the 
example  of  the  new  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  who  proposes  to  embody 
that  principle  in  his  administration.  When  the  time  comes 
here,  as  it  has  in  so  many  of  the  English  cities,  that  candidacy 
for  official  position  means  above  all  integrity  and  competency  to 
fill  the  position,  we  shall  wonder  that  it  took  us  so  long  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  senseless  opinion  that  a  maffis  national  convictions 
determine  his  qualifications  for  municipal  trust,  and  that  his 
views  of  tariff,  or  of  any  other  national  issue,  ever  touch  the 
matter  of  his  fitness  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  city  or  at  the  head 
of  any  of  its  administrative  departments. 

We,  in  New  York,  are  in  the  condition  we  are  in  to-day  for 
the  reason  that  our  local  character  and  concerns  have 
been  so  long  subordinate  to  considerations  of  a  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  we  are,  a  good  many  of  us,  tired  of  it  and  disgusted  with 
it.  We  want  the  political  element  of  our  municipal  life  exter¬ 
minated.  There  is  probably  not  one  intelligent  and  conscien¬ 
tious  man  out  of  fifty  but  what  assents  to  that  when  the  issue  is 
fairly  put ;  and  the  men  who  do  not  assent  to  it  are  those  who 
have  some  ulterior  ambition  of  their  own  to  further,  or  who  are 
willing  to  purchase  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  economy,  thrift,  and  honor  of  their  municipality. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  coming  out  very  distinctly 
upon  this  ground,  and  it  behooves  them  to  stand  firmly  by  their 
conviction,  and  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  either  bulldozed  or 
hoodwinked  by  the  specious  machinations  of  the  self-constituted 
leaders  who  are  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  “  dear 
people  ”  whose  interests  they  are  affecting  to  espouse.  Instance 
the  matter  of  a  non-partisan  police  board.  At  this  writing  it  is 
proposed  that  such  board  should  be  composed  of  two  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats.  Certainly  a  non-partisan  board  is  less  mis¬ 
chievous  than  one  that  is  predominantly  either  Republican  or 
Democratic ;  but  the  legislated  obligation  to  put  upon  the 
board  two  men  that  are  distinctively  of  one  party,  and 
two  men  that  are  distinctively  of  the  other  party,  will  be 
certain  to  have  two  evil  effects :  the  first  of  which'  is 
that  it  will  “  tie  ”  the  board  on  all  questions  that  involve 
political  considerations  —  a  fact  which  is  amply  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  past  attempts  to  secure  the  conviction  of  police  captains 
before  such  a  two-headed  commission  ;  and  the  second  is  that  it 
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will  legislatively  fasten  the  political  feature  upon  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment,  just  at  a  time  when  men  are  more  anxious  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  to  get  rid  of  political  features.  The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the 
whole  system  of  police  commissioners,  the  better  ;  such  a  system 
affords  a  nest  for  all  sorts  of  political  machinations  to  breed  in, 
and,  by  distributing  responsibility,  makes  it  impossible  definitely 
to  locate  responsibility.  At  present  the  superintendent  shoulders 
the  blame  for  non-enforcement  of  law  upon  the  police  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  commissioners  reciprocate.  No  one  knows  the 
exact  point  at  which  either  credit  or  blame  is  to  be  attached. 
The  whole  effect  of  our  present  quadruple  commission  is  to  hand¬ 
icap  the  superintendent,  to  obfuscate  the  field  of  his  account¬ 
ability,  and  to  confuse  the  entire  department  by  the  introduction 
of  ingredients  that  are  foreign  to  the  proper  purposes  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  to  the  specific  advantage  of  the  municipality. 
There  is  no  more  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  commission 
between  the  mayor  and  the  superintendent  of  police  than  there 
is  for  a  bureau  of  control  between  the  agent  of  a  manufactory 
and  the  heads  of  the  respective  departments  into  which  that  man¬ 
ufactory  is  organized.  We  shall  have  neither  a  safe  nor  an  effec¬ 
tive  municipal  government  till  it  is  so  relieved  of  unnecessary 
machinery  that  we  shall  know  precisely  what  to  find  fault  with 
when  things  go  wrong.  A  good  deal  of  the  present  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  our  police  department  lies  in  the  fact  that,  corrupt 
though  it  be  in  its  entire  animus  and  working,  everybody  in  it 
hides  behind  everybody  else,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pin 
obligation  anywhere.  It  will  be  the  politicians  that  will  oppose 
the  abolition  of  such  commissioners,  for  that  would  be  to  dimin¬ 
ish  by  so  much  the  number  of  lucrative  positions  ;  and  when  you 
have  robbed  a  politician  of  boodle  and  patronage,  you  have  taken 
from  him  everything  that  in  his  estimation  makes  government 
dear. 

Our  “  municipal  opportunity,”  therefore,  is  to  be  interpreted 
not  simply  in  its  relations  to  an  escape  from  the  despotism  of 
Tammany,  but  to  the  emancipation  from  the  domination  of  what¬ 
ever  self-constituted  authority  undertakes  to  bind  us  to  its  be¬ 
hests.  What  the  citizens  of  this  city  want  is, 'not  an'exchange  of 
masters,  but  deliverance  from  all  masters  save  that  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  will.  That  is  the  line  along  which  educating  influences  will 
have  to  be  made  to  bear  in  the  months  that  are  to  come.  Politi- 
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cians  tliat  are  “in”  will  make  jest  of  such  a  policy  ;  so  will  poli¬ 
ticians  that  are  “  out,”  but  that  want  to  get  “  in”;  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  us  believe  in  home  government;  and  when  we  say  home 
government,  we  mean  not  only  New  York  city's  government  of 
itself  as  opposed  to  government  from  Albany,  but  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  government  of  ourselves  and  participation  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  influences  that  go  to  compose  our  municipal  character  and 
history.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  months  to  come  will  be, 
not  to  talk  about  candidates,  and  not  to  draw  the  net  of  partisan 
interest  with  which  we  may  be  severally  affiliated,  but  to  prevent 
the  present  municipal  earnestness  from  mortgaging  itself  to  any 
man,  movement,  or  party;  to  make  people  intelligently  and  burn- 
ingly  conscious  of  the  immediate  situation  ;  to  go  on  uncovering 
the  crookedness  with  which  the  members  of  our  present  city  gov¬ 
ernment  have  warped  themselves,  and  the  filth  with  which  they 
have  begrimed  themselves  ;  to  be  steadily  drawing  to  a  finer  ten¬ 
sion  the  motives  and  purposes  of  our  citizenship  ;  to  protest  un¬ 
tiringly  against  the  adoption  of  any  half-measures  or  compromise 
candidates  ;  steadily  to  emphasize  the  moral  element  involved  in 
the  present  warfare,  and  so  to  lift  the  struggle  above  the  level  of 
petty  ambition  and  sectional  prejudice  that  the  popular  mind 
shall  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  insistent  in  its  demands, 
and  that  its  choice  of  leadership  be  determined,  not  by  the  schem¬ 
ing  of  a  cabal,  nor  by  a  policy  of  barter  and  dicker,  but  by  the 
wide  drift  of  event  and  the  high  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


II.  JUGGLING-  WITH  THE  BALLOT. 

BY  JOHN  W.  GOFF,  COUNSEL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 
PROSECUTION  OF  ELECTION  FRAUDS. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  Cooper  Union  last  October, 
a  committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
citizens,  irrespective  of  party,  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  election  laws.  A  number  of  gentlemen  volun¬ 
teered  to  act  as  watchers  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  and  while 
it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  impracticable  to  man  each  of 
the  1,157  polling-places  in  the  city,  yet  there  was  a  sufficient 
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number  placed  under  observation  to  warrant  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  general  practice.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
reform-ballot  law  in  1890  no  organized  effort  has  been  made  to 
watch  its  operation  or  to  detect  any  illegal  practices.  The  pub¬ 
lic  was  satisfied  with  the  popular  catch-name  of  the  act,  and  it 
slept  peacefully  upon  the  assurance  that  fraud  was  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  volunteer  watchers,  and 
the  finding  of  over  sixty  indictments  by  the  Grand  Jury,  mainly 
against  election  officials,  demonstrate  that  false  registration,  false 
voting,  and  bribery  are  as  easily  and  as  safely  practised  as  they 
ever  were,  and  that  perjury  has  enormously  increased,  owing  to 
the  number  of  safeguards  which  must  be  sworn  away  by  the 
fraudulent  voter  and  the  collusive  inspector. 

During  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  cheap  lodging-houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose 
capacity  for  accommodation  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
lodgers  that  can  be  crowded  around  the  stoves  and  upon  the 
benches.  The  inmates  of  these  lodging-houses  are  the  nomads 
of  our  civilization,  with  no  home,  no  family  ties,  no  cares  for 
nor  interest  in  government  or  country,  and  who  around  election 
time  are  contracted  for  at  so  much  a  head  to  register  and  vote. 
On  the  days  of  registration  these  floaters  registered  mythical  names, 
giving  the  lodging-house  as  their  residence.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
they  claimed  to  be  native-born  citizens,  and,  if  naturalized,  that 
they  had  been  naturalized  in  another  State.  Of  course  it  may  be 
said  that  if  they  swore  falsely’they  were  liable  to  punishment  for 
peijuiy.  That  is  true,  but  how  is  the  perjury  to  be  proven  ?  Who 
can  swear  that  such  a  man  is  not  the  owner  of  the  name  he  has 
given,  or  that  he  is  not  a  native-born  citizen  ?  There  is  no  record 
to  appeal  to,  and  he  is  practically  safe  from  contradiction.  As  to 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  district,  he  is  equally  safe.  There 
is  no  register  or  record  kept  in  the  lodging-houses  ;  the  only  for¬ 
mality  required  is  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  for  the  night.  The 
lodgers  usually  turn  in  late  at  night,  and  are  turned  out  early  in 
e  morning.  They  rarely  spend  three  nights  in  succession  in 
the  same  house.  And  these  tramps,  many  of  them  criminals, 
each  registered  one  or  more  names  which  were  certain  to  be  voted 
on  by  themselves  or  some  other  tramps  on  election  day. 

The  same  men  who  registered  did  not,  as  a  rule,  vote  upon 
the  names  given.  To  have  them  do  so  would  require  their  main- 
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tenance  at  the  lodging-house,  and  that  would  be  too  expensive. 
A  more  economic  plan  was  adopted.  A  few  days  previous  to 
election  the  proprietors  of  the  lodging-houses  were  furnished,  by 
the  election-district  captains,  with  lists  of  the  names  registered 
from  their  houses.  Separate  slips  for  each  name  were  then 
supplied,  and  on  election  day  the  tramps,  as  they  came  along,  were 
handed  the  slips,  and  they  voted  on  the  names  thus  given  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  could  get  the  slips.  The  election  workers  were 
never  hard  pushed  to  bring  out  the  registered  vote.  They  simply 
sent  for  the  men  when  they  wanted  them,  and  were  always  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  required  number.  Sometimes  the  floater  forgot  the 
name  given  to  him  or  could  not  read  the  slip  ;  sometimes  a 
man  who  could  not  speak  English  wrestled  with  an  American 
name,  or  an  English-speaking  man  struggled  with  a  Polish 
name.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  obliging  inspectors  helped  them 
out  either  by  looking  at  the  slip  or  by  giving  some  sort  of 
pronounciation  to  the  unpronounceable  name.  In  some  elec¬ 
tion  districts  there  was  a  rivalry  as  to  who  could  vote  on 
the  most  names,  and  the  man  who  won  the  honors  was  an 
ex-convict,  who  voted  eighteen  times  in  two  election  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Third  Assembly  District.  At  another  election 
district  of  the  same  Assembly  district,  four  ex-convicts  voted 
upon  the  names  of  four  well-known  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
one  of  them  being  a  German  who  kept  a  wine  saloon  next 
door  to  the  polling-place,  and  was  personally  known  to  the 
election  inspectors  for  years.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
even  in  presidential  elections  the  vote  falls  o2  from  the 
registration  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  ;  but  in  those  districts 
where  the  lodging-house  flourishes,  the  full  registered  vote 
was  invariably  polled,  and  the  trouble  was  not  in  swelling  the  vote 
to  the  number  registered,  but  in  keeping  it  down  to  that  figure,  as 
the  supply  of  voters  was  inexhaustible.  In  the  Thirtieth  Elec¬ 
tion  District  of  the  Second  Assembly  District,  which  comprises  a 
single  block,  there  were  registered  from  one  small  house  two 
stories  high  above  a  liquor  store,  62 ;  from  three  houses,  239  ; 
and  from  thirty-one  houses,  620.  The  full  registration  was  voted 
in  this  district,  and  there  being  but  600  minutes  of  legal  voting 
time,  the  rate  was  a  vote  a  minute  and  twenty  over. 

In  the  Thirty-sixth  Election  District  of  the  same  Assem¬ 
bly  District,  from  four  lodging-houses  there  were  registered 
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and  voted  upon  337  names.  At  this  polling-place  men  went 
in  and  voted,  came  out  and  took  their  place  in  line  to  vote 
again.  There  were  counted  in  this  assembly  district  12,770 
votes,  and  the  result  of  a  careful  and  conservative  calculation 
shows  that  at  least  5,000  of  this  number  were  fraudulent  votes. 
In  1892  there  were  registered  from  forty  houses  1,410.  In  1893 
from  the  same  houses  there  were  registered  2,105.  From  one 
lodging-house  in  the  Second  Election  District  of  the  Third 
Assembly  District,  183  names  were  registered  and  voted 
upon.  From  twelve  houses  in  the  same  district  there  were  reg¬ 
istered  and  voted  upon  382  names.  The  keeper  of  a  well-known 
lodging-house  on  the  Bowery,  an  ex-convict  for  election  frauds, 
was  captain  of  his  election  district,  and  whenever  the  voting 
became  dull  he  sent  around  to  his  lodging-house  for  a  fresh 
supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  system  of  padding  the  registry 
is  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  fraudulent  voting  on  election  day  ; 
it  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  under  the  present  administration 
of  public  affairs  is  reasonably  safe  from  detection  or  prosecution. 

The  arrangements  of  the  polling-places  were  in  many  instances 
designed  foi  the  perpetration  of  fraud.  Doors  from  the  rear 
portions  of  polling-places  opened  into  hallways,  and  the  retiring- 
booths  were  so  arranged  that  the  workers  could  go  into  them  from 
the  hall  and  prepare  the  ballot  for  the  voter.  In  other  places  the 
booths  were  ranged  in  a  row,  leaving  a  passageway  in  the  rear,  and 
in  the  backs  of  the  booths  a  piece  of  the  muslin  was  slit  out  and  a 
man  stood  there  ready  to  fix  the  ballots  for  the  voter  as  soon 
as  he  entered.  In  very  few  of  the  election  districts  was  the 
lav  observed  as  to  the  time  of  closing  the  polls.  It  depended 
largely  whether  the  full  registry  list  was  polled;  if  it  was  not,  the 
election-district  captain  sent  to  gather  in  sufficient  floaters  to 
complete  the  list,  and  the  pools  were  kept  open  to  accommodate 
him.  At  one  polling-place  in  the  Tenth  Assembly  District  the 
doors  were  closed  at  four  o’clock  and  apiece  of  paper  pasted  over 
the  slot  in  the  ballot-box.  The  inspectors  and  poll  clerks  were 
pieparing  to  canvass  the  votes  when  at  fourteen  minutes  past 
four  o’clock  the  captain  hurried  with  a  voter  to  the  door,  which 
was  opened,  the  voter  was  rushed  to  the  booth,  the  paster  cover¬ 
ing  over  the  slot  was  broken,  and  the  vote  received.  At  a  num¬ 
ber  of  polling-places  the  ballots  were  secretly  marked,  and  the 
inspectors,  in  handling  the  ballots,  had  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
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ing,  by  their  sense  of  touch,  from  the  size,  the  weight,  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  blanket  pasters  used  by  the  different  parties,  how 
the  voter  had  voted. 

The  provision  of  the  law  permitting  a  blind  or  disabled  person 
to  have  assistance  in  the  booth  in  the  preparation  of  his  ballots  was 
perverted  into  a  means  for  the  perpetration  of  the  most  shameless 
perjury  and  fraud.  There  were  three  classes  of  voters  for  whose 
especial  benefit  the  plan  was  put  into  operation  :  First,  the  man 
who  could  neither  speak  nor  read  the  English  language  ;  second, 
the  English-speaking  man  who  could  not  read  his  ballot  ;  third, 
the  man  who  it  was  suspected  would  not  vote  the  Tammany  ticket. 
These  men  were  accosted  on  the  street  or  in  neighboring  saloons, 
and  as  soon  as  the  price  was  fixed,  ranging  from  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half,  they  were  instructed  to  go  in  and 
take  the  oath  of  physical  disability,  and  then  select  as  their 
guide  to  the  booth  the  “worker”  who  stood  at  the  guard-rail. 
In  some  cases  a  pretence  was  kept  up  by  the  worker  guiding  the  as¬ 
sisted  voter  to  the  booth,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  all  disguise 
was  thrown  aside  and  the  performance  became  a  roaring  farce. 
In  one  election  district  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  District  twenty 
men,  mostly  colored,  took  the  oath  of  physical  disability,  and 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  into  the  booth  by  the  worker,  who 
put  the  prepared  ballot  either  into  the  hand  or  the  hat  of  the 
voter  and  stood  by  him  until  it  was  delivered  to  the  inspector. 
ISTo  one  of  these  men  was  in  any  sense  physically  disabled,  and  the 
frequent  perjuries  became  the  subject  of  jokes  and  laughter.  One 
of  the  “blind”  voters,  immediately  on  depositing  his  ballot,  asked 
for  a  match  to  light  his  cigar,  and,  seeing  one  on  the  floor  about  six 
feet  away,  stepped  over  and  picked  it  up.  Another  “blind”  voter, 
when  leaving,  was  warned  by  a  bystander  that  there  was  a  pin  on 
the  floor  and  not  to  fall  over  it ;  whereupon  the  “blind”  man 
stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  Another  voter  received  his  ballots 
in  the  ordinary  way  and  retired  to  the  booth  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
came  out  and  said  he  could  not  fold  his  ballots  ;  the  ballot  clerk 
showed  him  how ;  he  retired  again,  but  in  a  little  while  came  out 
and  returned  the  ballots,  saying  that  he  could  not  tell  the  Tam¬ 
many  ticket.  He  went  outside  the  polling-place  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  with  the  “worker,”  took  the  oath  of  physical  dis¬ 
ability,  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  the  worker  in  the  booth, 
and  this  time  his  ballot  was  cast  in  the  regulation  way.  A  vol- 
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unteer  watcher  protested  against  what  he  termed  an  outrage,  even 
the  police  officer  remonstrated,  but  the  inspectors  saw  they  had 
no  discretion,  but  were  bound  to  accept  the  votes. 

In  some  districts  the  inspectors  construed  the  oath  of  physical 
disability  to  mean  illiteracy,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  law  observed 
as  to  the  form  of  the  oath  or  as  to  noting  on  the  poll-lists  the  par¬ 
ticular  disability  sworn  to,  or  as  to  recording  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  assisting.  It  was  the  common  practice  for  the  inspectors  and 
poll  clerks  to  fill  up  and  sign  during  the  day  the  blank  statements 
and  certificates  which  they  were  required  to  make  at  the  close  of 
the  canvass,  leaving  the  figures  only  to  be  inserted.  This  was  not 
only  a  violation  of  law,  but  for  obvious  reasons  afforded  facilities 
for  fraudulent  computations  and  returns.  Even  if  the  minority 
inspector  was  disposed  to  object  to  a  false  count— a  thing  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  it  did  not  happen— the  majority  inspectors  hav¬ 
ing  the  returns  already  signed  could  afford  to  ignore  him ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  furnishing  certificates  in  advance  during’  the  dav 
for  what  was  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  polls. 

The  names  of  men  well  known  in  their  respective  districts 
and  personally  known  to  the  inspectors,  were  voted  upon  early  in 
the  day,  so  that  when  the  leisurely  citizen  went  to  cast  his  vote  he 
was  promptly  challenged.  In  some  few  districts  he  was  allowed 
to  swear  his  vote  in,  but  in  the  greater  number  he  was  not,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  grew  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  chances  of  a 
mandamus  grew  less.  The  names  of  many  respectable  Tammanv 
men  were  voted  upon ;  and  when  the  owners  went  to  vote,  their 
mild  complaints  were  assuaged  by  the  assurance  that  the  ballot 
already  in  was  the  same  as  they  would  have  voted.  A  afrit;™ 


demic  in  conformity  to  a  general  policy.  As 


soon  as  the  polls 
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closed,  the  election-district  captain  assumed  command.  If  a  vol¬ 
unteer  watcher  demanded  admission  he  was  either  kept  without 
the  guard-rail  or,  if  admitted,  he  could  not  get  near  enough  to 
the  table  to  see  the  ballots,  owing  to  a  number  of  broad-shouldered 
men  who,  from  their  hustling  capacity,  secured  the  front 
places.  All  had  blank  printed  forms  of  watchers’  cer¬ 
tificates  signed  by  some  candidate  or  officer  of  a  party  or¬ 
ganization.  It  may  be  noted  that  watchers’  certificates  signed 
in  blank  convey  no  authority  and  are  wholly  insufficient  in 
law.  The  whole  number  of  ballots  found  in  the  ballot-boxes 
were  first  counted.  This  number  should  tally  exactly  with  the 
poll  clerk’s  list,  showing  the  number  of  voters  actually  polled, 
and  with  the  ballot  clerk’s  last  consecutive  number,  showing  the 
number  of  ballots  actually  delivered  to  voters.  Almost  without 
exception  there  were  more  ballots  found  in  the  ballot-box  than 
the  ballot  clerk’s  number  showed  to  have  been  delivered  or  the 
poll-list  showed  to  have  been  voted,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
districts  more  than  the  registration.  How  they  came  there  is  to 
some  extent  a  mystery ;  but  in  some  places  ballots  were  folded  in 
duplicate,  and  in  others  the  pile  of  ballots  on  the  table  was 
added  to  by  a  sleight-of-hand  performance.  Where  an  excess  of 
ballots  is  so  found,  the  law  provides  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly 
mingled,  and  that  an  inspector  shall,  without  seeing,  approach 
backward  and  draw  out  indiscriminately  a  number  of  ballots  equal 
to  the  excess.  This  law  was  improved  out  of  existence.  The 
ballots  were  first  opened,  then  the  Democratic  ballots  were 
placed  in  one  pile,  the  Eepublican  ballots  in  another,  and  the 
People’s,  the  Prohibition,  and  the  Socialists’  in  respective  piles. 
The  piles  were  then  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  at  the  bottom,  the  Eepublican  next,  and  the  other  three 
without  regard  to  the  order.  An  inspector  then  walked  back¬ 
wards  and  felt  for  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  from  that  top  took  the 
number  in  excess.  One  district  illustrative  of  many  was  the 
Seventh  Election  District  of  the  Third  Assembly  District.  Here 
five  hundred  and  eight  names  were  registered,  495  votes  were  cast, 
and  567  ballots  were  found  in  the  box — an  excess  of  seventy-two 
ballots  which  were  drawn  in  the  way  described,  from  the  top  of  the 
pile.  In  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-second  Election 
Districts  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  every  name  registered 
was  voted  upon,  and  every  vote  cast  was  given  to  a  certain  candi- 
vol.  clviii.  no.  447.  14 
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date,  and  yet  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  each  district  have 
sworn  that  they  voted  for  another  man.  In  another  Election 
District  of  the  same  Assembly  District  the  inspectors  took  a 
number  of  a  certain  party's  ballots  and  put  them  in  the  stove 
without  waiting  for  even  the  formality  of  a  count. 

A  wholesale  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  party  ballots  as 
straight  tickets  without  regard  to  scratches  or  individual  pasters. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  principal  scratching  would  be  on 
Judge  Maynard  ;  hence  in  the  count  the  inspectors  rushed  the 
Democratic  ballots  as  straight,  but  the  volunteer  watchers, 
though  jeered  and  frequently  threatened,  insisted  that  scratches 
be  noted,  individual  pasters  be  counted,  and  by  their  efforts 
many  thousands  of  votes  were  saved  from  a  false  canvass.  It  was 
a  common,  practice  to  count  the  ballots  by  tens,  each  ten  count¬ 
ing  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on  ;  when  all  were  counted,  the  total 
sum  of  numerals  was  multiplied  by  ten,  and  the  result  as¬ 
certained.  While  counting,  a  friendly  misunderstanding  fre¬ 
quently  occurred  between  the  inspectors  as  to  the  number  of  tens 
counted— for  instance,  whether  it  was  six  or  seven  or  eight  or 
nine  and  it  was  invariably  settled  in  favor  of  the  highest  num¬ 
ber,  thus  making  it  easy  to  add  one  or  more  tens  to  the  actual  vote 
Once  the  total  figures  were  settled  upon,  they  became  immutable" 
and  no  amount  of  proof  produced  by  the  watchers,  either  of  fraud’ 
mistake,  or  miscalculation,  could  alter  the  infallible  inspectors 
It  would  not  be  just  to  lay  the  blame  exclusively  upon  the 
Tammany  inspectors,  though,  of  course,  being  in  the  majority 
and  m  full  control,  they  were  chargeable  with  all  that  took  place 
Republican  inspectors  either  openly  co-operated  with  or 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  perpetration  of  the  fraud  nrQ™ 


John  W.  Goff. 


TERRITORIAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND  THE  PAPACY. 

BY  THE  EIGHT  BEY.  MOHSIGNOE  BEENAED  o’bEILLY. 

The  Roman  correspondents  of  some  of  our  great  newspapers 
assure  us  that  both  Leo  XIII.  and  King  IJmberto  are  in 
danger  of  being  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome.  This  can  be 
news  only  for  such  as  have  not  made  themselves  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  condition  of  Italian  politics,  or  who  only 
look  with  a  careless  eye  on  the  symptoms  of  approaching  Euro¬ 
pean  convulsions. 

Long  ago  some  of  the  official  organs  of  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  Italy  formally  declared  that,  in  case  of  a  great  European 
war,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Pope,  the  Papal 
Court,  and  the  Roman  clergy  to  escape  with  their  lives  from  Rome. 
The  return  to  power  of  Signor  Crispi,  extremely  hostile  as  he  is 
to  the  Papacy,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  danger  of  such  a  massacre 
is  now,  happily,  a  remote  one.  Eor  Crispi  is,  I  believe,  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  adverse  to  the  sanguinary 
schemes  of  the  Revolutionists  and  their  allies,  the  Anti-Christian 
Masonic  societies  in  the  peninsula.  Another  publicist,  a  man  of 
great  repute  and  great  authority.  Signor  Boughi,  is  credited  with 
the  saying  that  “  On  the  day  when  Leo  XIII.  would  leave  Rome  by 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  Umberto,  with  his  dynasty  and  his  court, 
would  also  have  to  leave  it  by  the  Porta  Pia.”  Wherefore  should 
a  general  European  war,  as  so  many  predict,  break  out,  or  let 
loose  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Rome,  the  volcanic  passions  now 
seething  and  boiling  over  there,  the  government  of  King  Umberto 
will  find  its  vital  interests  involved  in  protecting  the  Vatican  and 
securing  the  lives  and  liberty  of  its  occupants.  Should  Pope 
and  King,  in  the  eventuality  of  war,  have  to  fly  from  Italy,  we 
know  from  the  history  of  the  past  century  that  Leo  XIII.  or  his 
successor  is  as  likely  to  return  to  Rome  as  the  heir  to  the  crown 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
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Once  more  meanwhile  the  mighty  question  “Ought  the  Pope  to 
be  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  ?  ”  not  only  agitates  all  Italy,  but 
forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  I 
have  called  it  a  mighty  question,  because  all  nations  whom  we 
designate  as  Roman  Catholic,  or  who  possess,  like  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  a  considerable  minority  of 
Catholics,  cannot  help  being  interested  in  a  subject  which  so 
deeply  moves  the  Catholic  conscience.  Above  all  must  it  be 
considered  a  mighty  question,  because  it  intimately  concerns  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  who  revere  in 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  look  up  to  him  as 
their  divinely  appointed  teacher  and  guide  in  all  things  spiritual. 
A  question  which  so  nearly  touches  their  convictions  and  their 
conscience  as  the  perfect  independence  and  freedom  of  the  head  of 
the  church  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  high  office  as  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  pastor  of  Christ’s  entire  flock  must,  by  its  very  nature,  agi¬ 
tate  the  whole  Catholic  world,  the  whole  civilized  world,  in  fact, 
so  long  as  it  is  left  undecided.  This  agitation  and  unrest  has 
manifested  itself  in  every  Catholic  congress,  in  every  national 
or  provincial  assembly  of  Catholics  held  yearly  during  the 
last  half  century  in  European  countries.  The  first  act  of  all 
such  assemblages,  that  even  of  the  first  Catholic  congress  held  in 
the  Umted  States  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  was  to  protest  to  the 
world  that  the  Pope  was  not  free  in  his  own  episcopal  city. 

What,  then,  constitutes  this  Roman  question  ? 

_  There  are  two  very  distinct  aspects  of  it,  which,  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  would  appear  one  and  inseparable.  The  first 
is,  “Should  the  Pope,  being  what  he  assumes  to  be,  and  what 
11s  immense  flock  believe  him  to  be— the  vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Christian  Church— be 
made  for  the  free  discharge  of  the  mission  imposed  on  him,  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  the  sway,  the  domination,  and  dictation 
of  any  one  sovereign  or  people?”  And,  secondly,  since  he  is 
and  lias  been  so  long  acknowledged  to  be,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 

Should  the  Pope  not  enjoy  this  absolute  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  m  Rome  itself  ?  ”  ^  u 

Catholics  maintain  in  substance  that  the  head  of  the 
Chmch  should,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  be  in  possession 

of  a  territorial  sovereignty  placed  under  the  protection^  inter¬ 
national  law,  with  its  rights  and  limits  guaranteed  by  the  nations 
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of  both  hemispheres.  Without  such  a  territorial  sovereignty  the 
Pope  could  only  be  the  guest  of  some  one  nation,  while  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  reality  he  would  be  the  subject  of  the  sovereign  power, 
monarchical  or  democratic,  affording  him  hospitality. 

Looking  at  this  side  of  the  question  as  two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  Catholics  look  at  it,  and  viewing  the  dependent 
and  precarious  situation  imposed  on  the  Pope  by  his  not  being  a 
territorial  sovereign,  or  by  his  being,  as  was  Pius  IX.,  and  as  is 
Leo  XIII.,  a  mere  nominal  sovereign,  or  rather  a  prisoner  in  the 
Y atican,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  position  of  dependence  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  idea  of  the  Pope’s  office  as  ruler  of  the  universal 
church. 

The  Pope,  as  Christ’s  vicar  and  pastor  of  the  whole  flock, 
belongs  to  all  humanity.  We  are  here  taking  for  granted  what 
Catholics  believe  on  this  head,  and  what  the  logical  consequences 
of  such  belief  impose  as  a  practical  necessity.  As  Pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  belongs  to  no  one  nation  ;  he  is  the  minister  and 
servant  of  all.  His  mission,  divine,  universal,  perpetual,  and  un¬ 
failing — as  he  and  his  Church  believe  and  proclaim  it  to  be — 
embraces  all  peoples  and  all  time.  The  spiritual  authority  which 
he  wields  is  and  ought  surely  to  be  superior  to  the  revolutions  and 
contingencies  of  civil  states  and  governments.  His  ministra¬ 
tions — in  the  hypothesis  of  the  divine  constitution  of  his  church, 
of  her  saving  labors  among  our  race,  and  her  supreme  obligation 
to  carry  on  Christ’s  work  of  redemption  and  sanctification — are 
superior  in  their  object  and  nature  to  those  of  all  earthly  societies. 
Being  in  favor  of  all  mankind,  and  ordained  by  God  as  such,  all 
nations,  rulers,  and  governments  should  encourage,  protect,  pro¬ 
mote  these  ministrations  and  labors. 

It  should  be  the  supreme  interest  of  all  mankind,  of  all,  at 
least,  who  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Church,  and  the 
authority  of  her  visible  head,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  mis¬ 
sion,  to  render  these  ministrations  and  the  exercise  of  that  author¬ 
ity  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Nations  and  governments  which,  like  our  own,  profess  and 
practice  great  respect  for  religious  freedom  and  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science,  must  have  a  regard  for  the  claims  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Catholic  Church,  demanding  that  its  visible  head  should  not  be 
the  creature,  the  slave,  or  the  subject  of  anyone  empire,  kingdom 
or  republic,  but  an  independent  sovereign,  free,  in  his  own  house 
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and  domain,  to  extend  his  care  to  the  whole  earth,  as  Christ  has 
commanded  him.  Protestant  statesmen,  impartial  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  Protestant  students  of  history,  will  not  and  cannot  deny 
that  the  civil  principality  of  the  Popes,  as  it  was  constituted  before 
the  Reformation,  was  the  creation  of  the  then  existing  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  right  of  the  Popes  to  Pome  and  to  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  a  vested  right,  more  ancient  than  that  of  any  sover¬ 
eign  or  state  in  Europe,  and  in  that  right  every  single  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  participated. 


International  law,  during  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  had 
sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  held  to 
be  the  common  parent  of  the  entire  Christian  family,  was  given 
in  his  Episcopal  city  a  territorial  sovereignty  which  made  him 
independent  of  any  one  people  or  power.  Catholic  nations,  like 
individual  Catholics,  were  greatly  jealous,  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  jealous  at  this  day,  of  any  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  governing  the  Church  Universal. 
Nations  and  individuals  had  then  a  right,  as  they  have  now 
as  they  must  ever  have,  to  see  that  the  Pope  was  free  in  his  own 
city,  and  to  have  it  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  that 
he  was  perfectly  free.  There  must  be  no  superior  authority  in 
Rome  which  the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  have  to  consult,  to  yield 
and  defer  to,  before  issuing  instructions  destined  for  the  entire 
church,  before  laying  down  the  law  of  life  and  morality  for 
Catholics  when  error  is  abroad  and  corruption  is  overflowing 
every  floodgate.  The  civil  principality  of  the  Popes  must  be  a 
neutralized  principality,  on  which  none  may  make  war  and  which 
should  be  ever  at  peace  with  all ;  because  the  divine  mission  of 
the  Church  and  her  pontiffs  is  a  mission  to  souls  which  neither 
war  nor  pestilence  should  ever  interrupt,  trammel,  or  delay. 

Every  Christian  people  has  a  right  to  know  and  to  feel  that 
its  relations  with  the  Holy  See  are  not  influenced  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  or  dictation  of  a  hostile,  an  unfriendly,  or  even  a  friendly 
nation  The  moment,  for  instance,  that  our  government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ministers  of  Kino-  Um- 
berto  m  the  Quirinal  were  exercising  on  Leo  XIII.  or  his  Secretary 
of  State,  or  his  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  a  pressure  in  any  way 
hostile  or  adverse  to  our  country  or  its  interests,  it  would  be  brought 
home  to  American  Protestants  why  the  Pope  should  be  free 
independent,  sovereign  in  Rome,  and  master  in  his  own  house.  ' 
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What  happened  in  New  Orleans  two  years  ago  led  to  serious 
complications  with  Italy.  The  kingdom  established  by  the 
Piedmontese  only  feels  secure  by  leaning  on  new  friends  and 
casting  off  the  old.  The  day  may  come  when,  to  avoid  war 
between  this  country  and  Italy,  a  worse  thing  might  be  done 
than  to  invoke  the  peaceful  mediation  or  arbitration  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Should  we,  could  we,  do  so,  if  the 
authority  of  the  Quirinal  were  sovereign  and  supreme  in  the 
Vatican  ? 

Thev  say  that  Leo  XIII.  is  now  arbitrating  between  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Portugal  respecting  the  limits  of  the  Congo  State 
and  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  Dark  Continent.  No 
doubt  the  decision  will  be  as  prompt  and  as  satisfactory  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Caroline  Islands  in  1885.  But  suppose  the  Pope 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Italian  Government,  or  that  his 
present  shadow  of  sovereignty  were  replaced  by  a  real  and  effective 
dictation  from  the  Quirinal,  would  either  the  Cabinet  of  Brussels 
or  that  of  Lisbon  have  sought  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  ? 

During  the  last  few  years,  especially  since  Leo  XIII.  inaug¬ 
urated  his  new  and  liberal  policy  in  Prance, — the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  in  European  affairs,  and  their  interference,  at  a 
critical  hour,  with  the  interior  policy  of  a  great  country  like 
Prance,  have  been  passionately  discussed  by  the  public  press  in 
every  civilized  country.  In  this  discussion  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  writers  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  ignored 
or  lost  sight  of  the  grounds  for  such  interference,  and  the  lofty 
principles  guiding  the  action  of  the  Pontiffs,  so  often  solemnly 
asserted  and  explained  by  Leo  XIII.  himself  long  before  the 
memorable  discourse  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  proclaiming  the  new 
policy  recommended  by  the  Vatican  to  the  Catholics  of  France. 

Whenever,  in  any  Catholic  country,  it  happens  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Catholic  citizens  or  their  leaders  contract  such  an 
alliance  with  one  or  other  of  the  dominant  parties  in  that  country 
as  to  threaten  the  most  sacred  interests  of  religion  or  to  imperil 
the  independence,  the  very  existence,  of  the  nation  itself,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  imperative  duty  of  tne  Vicar  of  Christ  to  interfere. 

If  such  be  the  necessity  for  the  Popes,  of  the  freedom  which 
can  alone  spring  from  territorial  sovereignty,  when  one  considers 
the  mere  mediatorial  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  inter¬ 
national  complications,  how  much  more  is  that  necessity  in- 
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creased  when  there  is  question  of  the  Pope's  uninterrupted, 
essential,  and  most  sacred  spiritual  relations  with  every  portion  of 
his  flock,  and  with  the  individual  consciences  which  invoke  his 
aid  ?  Free  intercourse  with  Rome  was  one  of  the  inviolable  privi- 
leges  guaranteed  to  all  peoples  and  to  all  individuals  in  past  ages, 
not  only  by  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  but  by  the  express 
and  solemn  dispositions  of  the  Pontifical  Decrees.  Feudal  des¬ 
potism  often  interposed  barriers  and  obstacles  to  this  free  com¬ 
munication  with  Rome.  But  the  Popes  fought  energetically 
and  consistently  for  their  freedom  of  intercourse.  Nor,  whatever 
prejudice  may  have  said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  were  their 
motives  inconsistent  with  the  highest  spiritual  interests  of  the 
faithful  flock. 

Rome  was  the  home  of  the  Common  Father.  Men  wearied 
with  life  s  battle  and  labors  loved  to  seek  there  repose  and  con¬ 
solation.  It  was  no  foreign  or  strange  land  for  the  Christian  of  any 
clime.  It  was  the  natural  home  and  refuge  of  the  unfortunate. 
The  Popes  had  been  Sovereigns  of  Rome  and  of  the  Patrimony 
Ox  St.  Peter  since  at  least  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 
Their  sovereignty  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  the  States  of 
Christendom  ;  it  had  been  sanctioned — if  a  sanction  were  needed 
by  international  law.  No  title  among  those  of  the  potentates 
and  governments  of  Europe  could  be  compared  in  antiquity  and 
universally  admitted  righteousness  to  that  of  the  pontiff-kings. 

I  say  nothing,  at  present,  of  the  incomparable  services  rendered 
by  them  to  Italy,  to  Europe,  to  civilization.  The  territory 
thus  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  gratitude  and  the  reverence 
of  peoples  and  princes  was  the  pledge  and  security  of  their 
independence  of  all  foreign  domination  or  dictation.  That 
territorial  and  sovereign  independence  meant  for  the  Common 
Father  of  Christendom — as  he  was  regarded  during  all  these 

centuries  absolute  freedom  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
office. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study  to 
search  into  the  early  annals  of  all  civilizedjnations,  and  clearly  estab¬ 
lish  on  what  right  they  hold  possession  of  their  respective  territories, 
and  what  sanction  they  have  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  within 
the  same.  .  Few  peoples  can  claim  that  they  were  the  first  to  hold 
what  constitutes  their  national  domain,  and  they  did  not  dispossess 
some  prior  occupant.  So  is  it  in  the  Old  World  :  the  right  of  con- 
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quest,  or  superior  might,  is  the  title  deed  on  which  they  hold  their 
birthright.  The  feudalism  on  which  was  built  the  whole  of  the 
Christendom  of  our  fathers  owed  its  birth,  growth,  and  long  reign 
to  the  sword.  Whatever  it  came,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  boast  of 
in  civilization,  refinement,  and  morality,  was  due  to  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  its  ministers.  He  would 
be  a  bold,  nay,  a  reckless  writer  of  European  history  who  would 
deny  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  her  pontiffs,  and  her  missionaries, 
a  great  share  of  the  results  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
society  and  its  institutions. 

As  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Papal  States,  they  can  fairly  chal¬ 
lenge  the  attention  of  the  historian,  the  jurist,  or  the  states¬ 
man  to  the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  and  the  long  admitted  va¬ 
lidity  of  their  rights.  More  than  one  Protestant  writer  of  celeb¬ 
rity  has  triumphantly  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Popes  to  the 
States  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  gratitude  of  all  Christion 
peoples.  Even  Gibbon,  who  had  little  love  for  the  Christian 
religion  and  little  admiration  for  the  social  edifice  it  created  in 
Christendom,  admits  the  growth  of  the  moral  influence  exercised 
by  the  Bishops  of  Rome  in  every  province  and  city  of  the  empire, 
and  under  the  emperors  most  hostile  to  the  faith.  After  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  immense  patrimony  the  Church  had  acquired  and  to 
the  wise  manner  in  which  it  was  administered  by  the  Popes,  he  says: 

t!  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  his  patrimony  with  the  temper 
of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  landlord.  ...  In  the  use  of  wealth  he  acted 
like  a  faithful  steward  of  the  Church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally  supplied  to 
their  wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and  order.” 

As  the  empire  fell  into  dissolution,  the  Papacy  became 
more  and  more  the  great  conservative  and  creative  power. 
Witness  the  action  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (590—604).  He 
was  the  living  Providence  of  Italy,  the  true  Eather 
of  all  Christendom,  the  Apostle  of  England  and  Germany, 
and  the  Saviour  of  Spain  from  the  terrible  oppression  of  the 
Arian  Visigoths.  Read  his  vast  correspondence,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that  God  never  bestowed  on  the  nations  an  institution 
more  powerfully  and  peacefully  beneficent  than  the  Papacy. 
It  was  to  save  and  to  perpetuate  in  Papacy,  the  foster-parent  of 
Christendom  and  of  the  civilization  which  began  to  flourish  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
sent  their  armies  into  Italy  and  won  for  the  Popes  that  civil  prin- 
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cipality  which  secured  at  once  both  their  independence  as  Bish¬ 
ops  of  Rome  and  their  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastorate 
as  Vicars  of  Christ. 

Compare  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  peaceful  sovereignty 
of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  the  origin  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  States 
of  America,  North  and  South.  Beginning  either  in  sheer  vio¬ 
lence,  the  brute  force  of  the  stronger,  or  in  fraudulent  compacts 
with  the  natives,  never  honestly  kept,  if  ever  intended 
to  be  so  kept,  time  alone  has  sanctioned  our  possession 
of  the  land.  But  the  length  of  this  possession,  which 
might  constitute  a  proprietorship  by  prescription — what  is 
it  in  comparison  to  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  Papacy  over  the 
Patrimony  of  the  Church  ?  American  national  ties  are  as  of  yes¬ 
terday,  compared  to  a  civil  principality  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era, — and  whose  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  titles  were  the  very  centre  of  international  jurisprudence 
and  Christian  order. 


This  liberty  at  bottom  is  the  very  same  cause  for  which  Leo 
XIII.  is  contending  at  this  moment.  But  here  comes  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  right  of  the  Popes  to  any  kind  of  a  territorial 
sovereignty  has  been  set  aside  once  and  forever  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  by  its  recognition  by 
all  the  powers.  Certain  it  is  that  the  civil  principality  of  the  Pope 
has  not  been  in  the  past  detrimental  to  the  prosperity,  the  great¬ 
ness,  the  glory  of  Italy.  No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  policy  of  the 
Pontiffs,  century  after  century,  tended  to  foster  the  best  interests 


of  Italy,  to  establish,  promote,  and  defend  its  independence 
against  foreign  domination.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  Leo 
XIII.,  like  Pius  IX.. and  Pius  VI.,  has  ever  been  in  favor  of  a 
confedeiated  Italy.  Let  us  hear  Italians  themselves  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827)  has  been  much  praised  by  both 
English  and  American  publicists  and  litterateurs.  We  quote  him 
heie  because  the  Ituliunissiini  regard  him  as  one  of  their  very 
own.  And  yet  here  is  what  he  writes  about  the  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  in  Italy  the  civil  principality  of  the  Popes  : 

*“  We  Italians  should  be  resolved— and  resolved  even  to  the  shedding  of 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood-that  the  Pope  Sovereign,  the  supreme  guardian 
of  the  religion  of  Europe,  an  elective  prince  and  am  Italian,  shall  not  only 
exist  and  reign,  but  reign  ever  in  Italy  for  the  defence  of  the  Italians.”* 

Of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Canth,  himself  the  greatest 

*  Cesare  Canth,  Caratteri  Storici,  Milan,  1881,  p.  350. 
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living  glory  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  martyrs  of  Italian  independ¬ 
ence,  I  shall  quote  „no  saying  here.  His  whole  life,  his  precious 
and  numberless  writings,  have  all  been  directed  to  one  noble  pur¬ 
pose — the  freeing  of  the  Italian  peninsula  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  the  preservation  therein  of  the  religion  of  his  forefathers.  As 
in  his  writings,  so  in  his  splendid  parliamentary  career,  Canth 
was  the  eloquent  and  fearless  defender  of  the  Church  against  the 
Revolution — of  the  independence  of  the  Papacy.  He  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  Neo-Guelph  party,  which  counted  in  its  ranks  Cesare 
Balbo  and  Massimo  d’Azeglio.  They  had  planned  for  Italy  neither 
a  centralized  monarchy  nor  a  centralized  democracy,  but  the  per¬ 
fected  ideal  of  the  Lombard  League  of  Free  States — a  confedera¬ 
tion  like  our  own,  in  which  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
papacy  would  be  used  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  country 
against  foreign  domination,  to  promote  and  develop  its  internal 
prosperity,  and  to  keep  it  at  peace  with  all  nations.  This  form 
of  Italian  unity  is  the  very  thing  which  Leo  XIII.  alluded  to,  as 
to  his  own  cherished  ideal,  in  the  much-talked-of  letter  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla,  detailing  his  plan  of  conciliation  with  the  Italian 
Government. 

“  It  is  usually  put  forward  as  an  objection,”  the  Pope  writes,  “that  in 
order  to  restore  the  Pontifical  Sovereignty,  Italy  must  give  up  the  great 
advantages  she  has  already  obtained;  that  no  account  must  be  had  of 
modern  progress,  and  that  Italy  must  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

“  But  these  are  reasons  which  have  no  real  weight. 

“  What  is  the  advantage,  true  and  substantial,  to  which  the  Pontifical 
Sovereignty  would  be  opposed?  It  is  most  certain  that  the  cities  and  terri¬ 
tories  formerly  subject  to  the  Civil  Sovereignty  of  the  Popes  have  ever  been, 
in  their  character  and  manners,  most  distinctively  Italian,  and  they  have  been 
preserved  so,  and  kept  from  of  tentimes  falling  beneath  a  foreign  yoke,  by  the 
very  fact  of  their  belonging  to  the  Popes.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise  to-day. 
For,  if,  by  reason  of  its  lofty,  universal,  and  perpetual  mission,  the  Papacy 
belongs  to  all  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  seat  here  assigned 
it  by  Providence,  it  is  in  a  special  manner  one  of  the  glories  of  Italy. 

“Should  such  a  restoration  injure  the  oneness  of  the  political  state,  we 
should,  without  entering  on  considerations  touching  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  case,  and  by  simply  placing  ourselves  on  the  standpoint  of  our  adversa¬ 
ries,  ask  them  whether  or  no  this  condition  of  unity  constitutes,  in  itself, 
for  nations  a  good  so  absolute  that  without  it  they  can  neither  attain  to 
prosperity  nor  greatness?  Or  is  it  a  good  of  so  transcendent  a  nature  that 
it  must  be  preferred  to  any  other? 

“  W e  are  answered  in  this  by  the  fact  that  there  exist  most  prosperous, 
powerful,  and  glorious  nations  who  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  the  kind 
of  unity  put  forward  here.  Then  natural  reason  furnishes  a  further  answer, 
that  in  the  conflict  of  pretensions  it  must  give  the  preference  to  the  rights 
of  justice,  which  is  the  first  foundation  of  the  happiness  and  stability  of 
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states,  and  this  preference  must  be  still  more  emphasized  when  iustice  is 

veSr?ly  rred  With  the  highesfc  interesfc  religion  and  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  church.  In  presence  of  this  reason  no  hesitation  is  possible.”* 

Of  course  the  reasons  which  most  powerfully  militate  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  to  the  Pope  of  his  territorial  sovereignty, 
plead  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  making  Pome  the  seat  of  that 
sovereignty.  Diplomatists,  politicians,  sovereigns  even  may  talk 
of  giving  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  a  slice  of  territory  in  the  Tyrol 
some  island  m  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic.  But  all  such 
expedients  are  but  wretched  shifts.  The  Spaniards  would  have 
their  own  Irredentisti  to  claim  back  Majorca,  if  Spain  gave  it 
to-morrow  in  full  sovereignty  to  Leo  XIII.  The  project  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  principality  for  him  in  the  Tyrol  would  not  guarantee 
the  territory  from  the  designs  and  incursions  of  the  Italian  Irre- 
aentisti.  Xo  civilized  nation  in  our  times  is  willing  to  part  for¬ 
ever  with  a  single  foot  of  its  soil,  even  to  secure  a  home  for  the 
Pope  And  no  matter  where  the  nations  of  both  hemispheres 
might  agree  to  create  a  civil  principality  for  him  ;  to  “neutra- 
ize  it  and  take  it  under  the  protection  of  international  law, 
would  this  changeable  agency  we  call  diplomacy,  or  international 
ay  and  policy  be  more  powerful  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  to 
defend  the  right  of  the  Pontiffs  in  their  new  home,  than  they 
were  yesterday  m  saving  Pome  and  the  States  of  the  Church  from 
the  ambition  of  Piedmont  and  the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  anti- 
mstian  Revolution  ?  And  to  what  corner  of  the  globe  to 
what  city  in  any  land,  would  the  vicar  of  Christ  have  a  right  so 
unquestioned  and  so  universally  recognized  as  to  the  city  of  Pome 

Jears  agoT  7  ^  Capital  leSS  thaU  ^nty-five 

The  convention  of  September  14,  1864,  solemnly  bound  Kins 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  ministers  to  respect  the  Sovereignty  of 
e  Pope,  and  to  protect  his  territory  against  invasion 

Foreign  Affairs,  declared  that  they  « 

a  responsibility  from  which  even  g  om  of  Italy)  were  bound  by 

themselves  absolved!  He  tcknowledge^ Che '  ^  n0t  hold 

lay  of  not  attacking,  and  permitting  no  one  to  attaS  Ihe  pTntScTl^11 

*Acta  Sanctte  Sedis,  vol.  xx. 
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this  chamber  and  to  incite  the  government  to  take  possession  of  a  state 
acknowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  occupy  it  without  any  one 
of  the  motives  ordinarily  regarded  as  legitimate  ?  ’  ”  * 

Thiers,  who  never  was  a  Catholic,  but  was  a  true  statesman,^ 
thus  described  in  1865,  in  a  discourse  before  the  French  legisla¬ 
ture,  what  the  Italian  revolutionists  were  plotting  : 

“  What  will  happen  when  we  shall  have  seen  the  revolution  they  are 
bringing  about  in  Italy  fully  consummated  ?  They  will  compel  the  Pope  to 
come  down  from  his  throne,  and  then  the  central  authority  in  the  Church 
will  be  destroyed.  People  go  on  repeating  that  the  Pope,  once  he  has  been 
dethroned,  will  remain  independent.  In  my  judgment,  he  will  then  cease 
to  be  free.  No  nation  will  accept  the  authority  of  Rome  once  that  authority 
has  become,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  dependent.  The  unity  of  the  commanding 
spiritual  power  will  be  destroyed.  Its  fragments  will  be  transferred  by 
Spain  to  Toledo,  by  France  to  Paris,  by  Austria  to  Prague  or  Gratz,  or  it 
maybe  to  Vienna.”  + 

Nor  should  we  Americans — to  borrow  a  parallel  illustration 
from  our  political  order— wish,  for  a  kindred  reason,  to  see  New 
York,  for  instance,  become  in  the  year  of  grace  1894  or  ’95  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  departments  of  our  vast 
administration  transferred  to  Manhattan  Island.  And  here  it 
is  that  we  ask  American  readers,  non-Catholic  readers  especially, 
to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  their  preconceived  notions  about 
Papal  Rome  and  to  examine  the  claims  set  foith  by  Leo  XIII. 
and  supported  by  the  entire  Church  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
in  the  light  of  common  justice  and  common-sense.  Rome  is 
unlike  any  other  city.  It  is,  and  has  been  since  Chiistianity 
began,  the  seat,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome. 
Give  it  back  to  them,  and  let  them  be,  more  than  ever  in  the 
coming  era,  the  teachers,  the  guides,  the  shepherds,  and  patents 
of  our  humanity. 

Beknabd  O’Reilly. 


*  Cesare  Canth,  Storia  di  Trent  Anni,  c.  viii. 
t  Quoted  by  Canth,  Storia  di  Trent  XJltim&  Anni,  c.  vm. 


THE  CUSTOMS  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACT. 

BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

TREASURY. 


The  Democratic  party  is  charged  with  the  grave  responsibility 
of  effecting  a  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff,  to 
the  end  that  the  burdens  of  taxation,  rendered  even  more  severe 
by  the  McKinley  bill,  may  be  lightened.  The  latter  bill,  however, 
was  not  the  only  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  which  in¬ 
volved  a  new  departure  in  customs  matters;  the  passage  of  the 
customs  administrative  act  *  so  radically  changed  existing 
methods  of  administration  that,  temporarily  at  least,  it  caused 
in  the  mercantile  world  as  great  annoyance  as  did  the  McKinley 
bill,  extreme  as  that  measure  was.  It  will  be  found,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  consideration,  that  there  are  certain  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  beneath  its  harsh  exterior  which  are  a  decided  advance 
over  the  old  system,  and  which,  amended  as  in  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  existing  Congress,  will  insure 
a  more  uniform,  speedy,  and  equitable  system  of  collecting  rev¬ 
enue  than  we  have  ever  hitherto  enjoyed. 

.  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  there  was  imported 

into  the  United  States  dutiable  merchandise  to  the  value  of  over 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  taxes  levied  by  law  upon 
this  merchandise  aggregated  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  This  vast  sum  was  collected  by  the  customs  officials  at 
the  respective  custom-houses,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in 
number,  throughout  the  country,  by  means  of  customs  duties. 

There  are  three  modes  of  assessing  these  taxes  provided  for 
by  law:  1.  Upon  the  weight,  measurement,  or  gauge  of  the 
merchandise,  called  specific  duties  ;  about  five  hundred  men  are 

*  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  26,  page  131. 
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yearly  employed  for  this  purpose  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  yearly.  2.  Upon  the  value  of  the 
merchandise,  known  as  ad-valorem  duties  ;  ascertainment  of  this 
value  gives  employment  yearly  to  about  seven  hundred  men,  at 
a  cost  to  the  government  of  $900,000.  3.  Upon  weight  or 

measurement  and  upon  value,  known  as  mixed  duties.  The 
total  cost  to  the  government  of  collecting  these  taxes  is  not 
*ar  from  seven  million  dollars  annually. 

One  marked  difference  exists  between  specific  and  ad-valorem 
duties.  In  the  former,  duties  are  assessed  upon  the  weight, 
measurement,  or  gauge  of  the  merchandise  as  found  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  entry.  In  the  latter,  the  value  for  dutiable 
purposes  is  not  the  value  in  the  United  States  markets  nor  at 
the  time  of  entry  ;  it  is  the  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  of  the  country  from  whence  imported  at  the  time 
of  exportation  from  said  country. 

The  Constitution  prescribes  that  “  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States”  ;  but  a 
law  uniform  as  to  rates  of  duty  may  receive  the  widest  diversity 
of  interpretation  at  the  different  ports  of  entry.  If  all  duties 
were  specific,  such  diversity  could  not  well  exist,  for  we  have  the 
same  standard  of  weight  and  measurement,  and  such  weight  or 
measurement  would  not  materially  differ  between  the  time  of 
shipment  and  arrival  in  this  country. 

Specific  or  mixed  duties,  however,  are  open  to  the  grave  objec¬ 
tion  that  they  bear  unequally  upon  different  grades  of  goods  of 
similar  kinds:  for  example,  upon  certain  grades  of  worsted 
the  duty  of  forty-four  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent, 
amounts  to  a  net  duty,  reduced  to  ad  valorem,  of  ovei  112  pei 
cent,  upon  the  grade  costing  forty-eight  cents  per  yaid,  while 
upon  the  dearer  goods  costing  one  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  the 

duty  amounts  only  to  68  per  cent. 

Thus  where  there  are  appreciable  differences  in  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  specific  duty  is  objectionable. 

Upon  most  imported  articles  it  is  believed  that  the  ad-valoi  em 
duty  is  the  most  equitable,  bearing  with  perfect  fairness  upon 
all  goods  of  similar  kind  and  disclosing  by  its  very  terms  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  tax  levied.  The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  from  earliest  times  to  substitute  ad-valorem  for  specific 
duties  ;  notable  instances  are  the  Walker  Tariff  of  1846,  wholly 
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ad-valorem,  and  the  Wilson  bill,  just  reported,  containing  more 
ad-valorem  duties  than  any  legislation  of  this  generation.* 

The  fact  that  the  question  of  value  to  be  determined  is  foreign, 
not  home,  value,  and  that  the  time  is  that  of  shipment,  and  not 
arrival,  has  in  the  past  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  value,  and  hence  to  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of  duty 
collected  upon  similar  goods  at  the  respective  ports  of  entry. 

The  principal  problem  of  customs  administration  is  to  insure 
correct  determination  of  value  and  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
law.  This  problem  becomes  to-day  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  the  Democratic  party.  Congress,  true  to  the  pledges  made  to 
the  people,  will  reduce  taxation  ;  an  enormous  revenue  must  still 
be  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  by  this  same 
means  of  taxation ;  the  rate  being  lowered,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  lower  rate  be  rigidly  and  uniformly  collected;  otherwise  we 
shall  suffer  loss  of  revenue,  which  we  can  ill  afford,  and  the 
honest  merchant  will  be  ruined  by  the  successful  evasion  of  the 
law  by  his  dishonest  rival. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  changes  in  administration  brought 
about  by  the  customs  administrative  act,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  consider  what  the  old  law  was  as  regards  the  two  principal  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  in  customs  administration  :  1.  Classification.  2. 
Value.  1.  Classification  consists  in  determining  under  what 
clause  of  the  tariff  law  an  imported  article  of  merchandise  comes. 

he  collector  classifies  all  goods,  in  the  first  instance,  both  under 
the  old  and  new  law,  and  many  difficult  questions  come  up  for 
his  decision ;  for  example,  whether  or  not  imported  tiles  can  come 
under  the  classification  of  “paving  tiles,”  thereby  paying  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  under  the  general  head  of  “earthenware.”  f 
Under  the  old  law  the  importer  could  appeal  to  the  Secretrry 
of  the  Treasury  from  the  collector’s  decision  as  to  classification, 
and  finally  could  bring  an  action  at  law  against  the  collector  to 
recover  the  excess  of  duties  wrongly  levied  ;  in  that  suit  he  could 
have  a  trial  by  jury  upon  the  questions  of  fact  involved  in  the 
case.  2.  The  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  under  both  the  old  and  new 


*  The  present  law  contains  129  ad-valorem,  260  specific  and  a 

the  Wi"on  BiU,  ..  „porM,  cent,™  21o  aiZZ™  *  spe eifle  Zd  U  tS 
Jutiej  This  comparison  is,  it  is  believed,  substantially  accnme 
t  Rossman  v.  Hedden  (145  U.  S.,  561). 
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system,  by  the  local  appraisers  ;  where  the  duties  are  specific,  the 
value  is  of  use  only  for  statistical  purposes.  Under  the  old  law 
the  collector  could  order  a  reappraisal  by  the  local  appraisers  or 
by  three  merchants  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  if  he 
thought  the  valuation  was  too  low ;  if  the  importer  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  valuation,  the  collector  called  in  some  merchant  to 
act  with  one  of  the  general  appraisers*  and  reappraise  the  goods  j 
or  if  it  was  not  practicable  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of  the 
general  appraisers,  the  collector  chose  two  merchants  for  such  re¬ 
appraisal.  f  If  the  merchant  and  the  general  appraiser  or  the 
two  merchants  could  not  agree,  the  collector  of  the  port  finally 
determined  the  value  of  the  goods ;  there  was  no  appeal  from 
this  decision. 

Under  the  present  customs  administrative  act  a  board  of  nine 
customs  experts  is  constituted,  known  as  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers.  All  questions  of  dutiable  value  are  referred  to  one 
of  their  number  on  appeal  from  the  local  appraiser,  and  their 
decision  on  appeal,  sitting  as  a  full  board  of  three,  is  final.  The 
collector  no  longer  has  any  part  in  determining  such  dutiable  value. 

Appeals  upon  questions  of  classification  from  the  decision  of 
the  collector  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  also  done 
away  with  under  the  new  law,  and  instead  an  appeal  is  allowed  to 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  ;  from  its  decision  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  advantage  of  having  an  impartial  board  for  determining 
customs  questions  becomes  manifest  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  dutiable  value  of  imported  goods  to  be  determined  is  their 
value  not  at  the  port  of  entry,  but  at  the  place  from  which  they 
are  exported,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away.  At  the  place  of 
exportation,  the  various  conditions  of  manufacture,  such  as  cost 
of  materials,  hours  of  work,  etc.,  may  be  widely  different  from 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  trained  experts  is  practically  essential  in  determining 
this  foreign  value 

Under  the  old  law  there  often  existed  wide  differences  as  to 
the  results  in  the  determination  of  the  foreign  value  of  similar 
kinds  of  imported  goods  by  merchant  appraisers  at  different  ports 

*  The  functions  of  these  so-called  general  appraisers  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  present  board;  they  supervised  reappraisements  merely. 

t  Hence  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  old  system:  The  Merchant  Appraiser 
System. 

VOL.  CLVIII. — NO.  447. 
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in  this  country.  In  one  port  the  actual  transaction  might  .be 
held  decisive  as  to  tne  foreign  value  ;  in  another,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  might  be  established.  In  case  the  merchant  and  the 
government  appraiser  disagreed,  the  foreign  value  was  finally 
adjudicated  by  the  collector — in  many  cases  not  a  customs  ex¬ 
pert  at  all,  but  merely  a  public  personage,  appointed  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  political  rather  than  his  business  prominence  in  the 
community,  and  having  no  special  experience  in  such  matters. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  under  the 
present  law  are  those  of  a  jury  of  experts.  The  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  lawyers  and  customs  experts,  holding  office  for  life  • 
under  a  new  tariff,  in  which  ad-valorem  duties  will  largely  be 
substituted  for  specific  duties,  some  such  board  is  essential  to  the 
proper  collection  of  the  revenue  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
government. 

The  principal  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  present 
law  are  : 

1.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
importer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  trial  by  jury  has  never  been 
allowed  upon  questions  of  value  ;  the  present  Board  of  General  Ap¬ 
praisers  constitutes  in  effect  a  jury  of  experts,  who  have  had  wide 
experience  in  determining  such  questions.  Upon  classification 
the  loss  of  trial  by  jury,  it  is  believed,  has  been  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  speedier  and  more  equitable  determination  of 
litigated  questions  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  such  matters. 

2.  The  existing  system  of  trial  of  facts  as  well  as  law  in 
the  Circuit  Court  on  appeal  from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
on  questions  of  classification  is  unsatisfactory  and  of  no  more 
value  than  a  single  trial.  This  objection  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Circuit  Court  in  reviewing  a  case  usuallv  has  to  de¬ 
cide  it  on  evidence  not  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  upon 
the  further  fact  that  the  court  in  receiving  the  record  from  the 
board  does  not  receive  the  most  valuable  part,  viz.,  the  expert 
knowledge  on  which  the  board  presumably  in  part  bases  its 

decisions.  How  this  objection  can  be  rescinded  will  be  considered 
later. 

3.  The  government  can  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  questions  of  law  in  any  case  ;  this  right  is  allowed  the  importer 
only  where  the  Circuit  Court  adjudges  that  the  question  is  of  such 
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importance  as  would  warrant  an  appeal.  This  objectionable  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  law  can  be  and  should  be  at  once  changed. 

4.  The  existing  law,  in  determining  dutiable  value,  prescribes 
that  the  value  of  all  crates,  sacks,  coverings,  and  boxes  in  which 
merchandise  subject  to  ad-valorem  duty  is  stored  shall  be  added  to 
the  dutiable  value  of  the  contents,  thus  increasing  the  net  duty. 
J.  his  provision,  amounting  to  an  average  increase  in  duty  of 
from  three  to  five  per  cent.,  waslawprior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1883, 
which  repealed  all  duties  levied  upon  coverings.  The  existing 
law  was  favored  by  Secretaries  Folger,  Manning,  and  Fairchild. 
The  principal  reasons  for  levying  a  duty  upon  such  coverings 
are  prevention  of  fraud  and  saving  of  labor.  If  appraisers  had  to 
determine  the  value  of  foreign  goods  without  any  coverings  thev 
would  have  to  separate  such  value  from  their  total  value  as  usually 
found  in  the  market under  the  tariff  of  1883  they  could  not 
include  the  value  of  a  barrel  containing  cement,  but  had  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  value  of  the  barrel  from  the  value  of  the  contents.  This 
provision  caused  much  trouble  and  confusion,  and  also,  it  is 
alleged,  much  fraud.  Such  reasoning,  however,  may  not  apply 
to  outer  coverings  used  merely  for  the  goods  in  transit,  and  it  is 
upon  such  coverings  that  the  hardship  of  levying  a  duty  is  most 
felt.  The  chief  objection,  however,  to  levying  such  duty  is  that 
it  increases  thereby  the  net  duty.  This  can  easily  be  met  by 
lowering  the  rate  on  the  goods  themselves. 

5.  In  case  the  value,  as  fixed  by  the  appraisers,  exceeds  the 
value  entered  by  the  importer  by  more  than  10  per  cent.,  a  penal 
duty  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value,  in  addition  to  the 
corrected  legal  duty,  is  levied  for  every  1  per  cent,  such  ap¬ 
praised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.  This 
penalty  is  altogether  too  stringent.  In  a  case  now  pending  before 
the  Treasury  Department  the  appraised  value  was  $12.50,  the 
corrected  duties  $3.13,  while  the  penal  duty  was  $2,100  ! 

6.  The  importer  is  not  allowed,  as  of  right,  to  be  present 
when  the  Board  of  Appraisers  take.s  testimony  as  to  value  or  classi¬ 
fication.  By  courtesy  importers  have  always  been  allowed  to  have 
a  hearing  before  the  board,  and  to  offer  such  evidence  as  they  de¬ 
sire.  This  much  should  certainly  be  secured  to  them  by  law. 
But  it  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to  limit  the  Board  of  Ap¬ 
praisers  in  deciding  a  case  to  such  evidence  as  is  submitted  to 
it  without  allowing  the  members  to  use  their  expert  knowledge. 
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Such  a  rule  would  change  an  appraisal  to  a  lawsuit — which  is 
manifestly  not  what  is  contemplated  by  the  law. 

7.  If  judgment  is  rendered  by  the  courts  in  favor  of  the  im¬ 
porter  upon  an  appeal,  the  excess  of  duties  is  refunded  without 
allowance  of  interest  or  costs.  Under  the  old  procedure,  suit  was 
brought  against  the  collector  to  recover  duties  illegally  assessed. 
Being  a  private  suit  the  judgment  against  the  collector  included 
interest  and  costs.  Under  Revised  Statutes  U.  S.,  Sec.  988,  the 
judgment,  including  interest  and  costs,  was  paid  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  held  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  the  procedure  offered  by  the  customs  administrative 
act,  was  in  effect  a  suit  against  the  United  States,  and  that,  as 
the  act  made  no  provision  for  interest  or  costs,  none  could  be 
recovered.  A  contrary  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  reasoned,  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  allowing  interest,  that,  inasmuch  as,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  the  importer  receives  back  the  duty  paid  in  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  final  refund  allowed  to  the  impor¬ 
ter  by  the  courts  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity  to  pay  interest 
upon  which  the  consumer  should  not  again  be  taxed. 

8.  The  present  law  repeals  all  damage  allowance  upon  goods  in 
transit.  Under  the  old  law,  when  imported  goods  were  found  to 
be  damaged,  due  allowance  was  made  in  assessing  duties,  but  so 
many  attempts  at  fraud  were  discovered  that  all  damage 
allowance  was  repealed.  The  Wilson  bill,  as  hereinafter 
shown,  gives  a  modified  damage  allowance.  The  Wilson 
Bill,  it  is  believed,  has  remedied  the  most  important  defects 
of  the  present  law,  leaving  the  administrative  laws  more 
effective  than  ever  before.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilson  bill  the  existing  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  retained, 
and  its  jurisdiction  as  to  all  questions  of  fact  is  made  final,  both 
as  to  classification  and  value.  Appeals  to  the  Circuit  Court  are 
done  away  with,  and  in  place  thereof  an  appeal  lies  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  directly  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Hearings 
are  provided  for  on  all  questions  of  classification,  and  are  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  severe  penal  duty  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  an  extra  duty  equal  to  the  regular  rates  shall  be  charged 
on  all  advances  over  the  entered  value.  Outer  coverings  used  solely 
for  transportation  of  goods  to  this  country  are  exempted  from 
duty,  and  a  modified  damage  allowance  is  provided  for  in  cases 
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where  imported  merchandise  is  injured  or  destroyed  while  in 
custody  of  the  government.  It  is  also  provided  that  customs 
brokers  hereafter  shall  be  licensed  by  the  collectors  of  the  res¬ 
pective  ports  before  doing  business  at  custom-houses,  which 
licenses  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Certain  other  provisions  bring  the  Board  of  General  Ap¬ 
praisers  more  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  to  all  matters  not  strictly  delegated  to  the  Board  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  administrative  change  in  the 
Wilson  bill  is  Section  9,  creating  the  necessary  machinery  and 
providing  that  materials  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  articles  for  exportation.  To  obtain  the  benefits  of  this 
section  the  various  factories  will  be  constituted  bonded  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  manufacture  will  take  place  under  customs  super¬ 
vision.  It  is  believed  that  this  law  will  soon  make  our  country 
the  manufacturing  center  of  the  world  ;  it  will  demonstrate  that 
the  higher  wages  paid  our  workingmen  are  the  measure  of  their 
superiority,  not  their  inferiority,  over  foreign  labor,  and  it  will 
furnish  an  impressive  object-lesson  of  tariff  reform. 

The  work  of  Congress  will  not  be  complete  until  it  has 
amended  the  existing  law  on  the  lines  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
Under  the  law  so  amended  it  will  be  possible  to  import  goods 
directly  from  foreign  manufacturers,  and  to  enter  such  goods  at 
anv  port  with  the  certainty  that  the  duties  will  be  unifoimly  as¬ 
sessed,  no  one  port  being  favored  at  the  expense  of  anothei. 
Such  uniformity  could  not  be  attained  under  the  old  system. 

The  new  law  with  the  proposed  amendments  will  enormously 
extend  our  markets  ;  it  will  be  simple  where  the  old  law  was  in¬ 
tricate  ;  it  will  be  uniform  where  the  old  law  was  hopelessly  com¬ 
plex.  Such  uniformity  is  essential  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
respective  ports  of  entry  ;  fraud  will  be  minimized,  and  merchants 

will  stand  upon  complete  equality. 

The  mission  of  the  Democratic  party,  among  others,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  genuine  tariff  reform  as  contained  in  the  Wil¬ 
son  bill  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  whole  people. 
The  customs  administrative  act  as  amended,  insuring  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  new  tariff  and  doing  away  with  fraudulent 
undervaluation,  will  greatly  assist  in  that  demonstration. 

Charles  Sumner  Hamlin. 


THE  EVILS  OF  EARLY  MARRIAGES. 

B1  CYKUS  EDSON,  M.  D.,  HEALTH  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK. 


The  evil  effect  of  early  marriages,  first  on  the  mothers,  and 
second  on  the  offspring,  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
scientific  men  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  hundred  years  that  people  have  understood  the  value  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  have  learned  how  to  keep  them..  It  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  impossible  to  predicate,  with  any  certainty,  any¬ 
thing  about  men  and  women,  because  the  impossibility  of  know¬ 
ing  beforehand  what  any  individual  would  do  was  apparent.  We 
have  found,  however,  while  this  remains  true  of  the  individual, 
that  a  number  of  persons  will  act  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and 
that  we  can  prophesy  for  the  mass  without  fear  of  failure. 

The  value  of  statistics,  though  great  in  sociological  matters, 
is  yet  greater  in  those  which  affect  the  health  or  life.  While  it 
is  true  that  we  cannot  say  of  any  one  man  when  he  will  die,  we  can 
with  perfect  confidence  say  what  proportion  of  a  thousand  men 
of  the  same  age  will  have  died  ten  years  from  now.  More  than 
this,  we  can  declare  almost  absolutely  what  percentage  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  babies  will  have  measles  or  croup.  In  the  same  way,  we 
can  tell  beforehand  what  effect  on  those  children  certain  known 
acts  in  the  lives  of  the  parents  will  have.  Given  men  and 
women  who  have  been  exposed  to  certain  influences  on  the 
health,  as,  for  example,  living  in  crowded  tenement-houses,  and 
we  can  say  what  will  be  the  diseases  which  the  children  of 
those  men  and  women  will  develop. 

There  are  certain  inherited  abnormal  tendencies,  just  as  there 
are  certain  inherited  diseases.  By  tendencies  I  mean  conditions 
of  mind  and  body,  that  manifest  themselves  in  physical  and 
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mental  deficiencies.  These,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  mother’s 
side.  If  the  mother  be  not  fully  developed  and  her  character  not 
fully  formed  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  latter  will  * 
in  all  probability  never  be  capable  of  full  development.  It  will  be 
a  weakling,  morally  and  physically.  It  has  long  been  a  recognized 
fact,  even  among  the  people  at  large,  that  the  children  of  older 
parents  are  wiser  and  better  than  those  of  youthful  parents. 

Child-bearing  is  one  of  the  most  severe  drains  on  strength  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge;  and  for  this,  nature  stores  up  in 
the  mother  a  very  great  amount  of  reserve  strength.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  girl  will,  if  she  be  in  good  health,  accumulate  much 
greater  latent  energy  and  strength  than  will  her  brother.  It  may 
be  easily  understood,  however,  that  this  accumulation  is  not 
made  until  after  the  girl  has  had  her  growth,  because,  up  to 
that  time,  she  must  not  only  satisfy  the  daily  need  of  strength, 
but  she  must  also  provide  the  material  for  growth.  As  the 
majority  of  girls  cease  to  grow  after  they  are  seventeen,  it  is 
from  this  age  on  that  this  storing  up  of  the  reserve  strength 
which  will  enable  them  to  undergo  the  physical  strain  of  mother¬ 
hood  takes  place.  Consequently,  it  is  apparent  that  when  a 
girl  is  married  before  the  reserve  has  been  gathered,  she  is  called 
on  to  meet  the  physical  strain  without  the  necessary  force.  This 
can  only  result  in  one  way,  because  the  draught  of  the  growing 
offspring  on  her  strength  will  not  be  denied.  Strength  that  is 
vital  to  her  being  is  drawn  on,  and  she  is  sacrificed  in  order  that 
her  child  may  be  born. 

The  only  career  open  to  girls  in  European  countries  for  many 
centuries  has  been  marriage.  The  father  has  supported  his 
daughters  until  they  have  become  women,  and  has  then  expected 
them  to  marry  into  homes  of  their  own.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
since  it  is  the  function  of  the  majority  of  women  in  this  world  to 
bear  children,  this  demand  then  made  that  these  girls  should 
marry  has  had  nothing  unnatural  about  it ;  it  has  been  the  result 
of  a  natural  law.  But  it  brought  with  it  the  feeling  that  the  girls 
must  marry,  no  matter  whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not.  It 
created  for  them  one  ideal — marriage  ;  it  logically  attached  a 
stigma  to  the  title  of  "  old  maid,”  and,  with  equal  logic,  made 
it,  not  exactly  disgraceful,  but  certainly  “  bad  form,”  for  a  girl  to 
do  anything  to  support  herself.  To  further  intensify  the  latter 
feeling,  the  pressure  of  overpopulation  played  its  part.  In  homely 
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words,  there  was  not  work  enough  for  the  boys  and  girls  both,  and 
the  boys  were  believed  to  have  the  first  claim  on  what  there  was. 
In  return  for  this,  they  were  expected  to  support  the  half  that  did 
not  work  for  the  daily  bread.  Of  course,  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  care  of  their  children,  the  women  did  their  full  share  of  the 
labor.  But  the  fact  remained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  work 
in  any  other  way. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing,  although  it  is  perfectly  natural, 
to  find  that  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  in  his  articles  on  this  country, 
has  applied  those  laws  or  natural  rules  under  which  he  has  lived 
his  life,  to  affairs  as  he  sees  them  here.  He  laments  the  free¬ 
dom  of  American  girls  to  enter  the  field  of  labor  and  to  compete 
with  men,  and  he  points  out  as  what  he  believes  will  be  the 
result,  that  the  men  will  be  debarred  from  working.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  possible  for  Mr.  Besant  to  understand  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  seen  one-tenth  of 
their  development,  and  that  in  this  country  there  is  work,  there¬ 
fore,  for  many  times  the  population  we  have.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  the  demand  for  labor,  the  demand  for  more  hands  and  brains 
to  do  the  work,  that  has  opened  all  fields  of  industry  in  America 
to  women.  The  enfranchisement  of  these  women  is  due  primarily 
to  the  need  for  more  people  to  do  the  ever-increasing  mass  of 
work.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  forces  under  our 
control  to-day  which  enable  us  to  wrest  far  more  from  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  to  utilize  the  raw  material  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  way  that  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  While 
these  forces  have  more  than  doubled  the  effectiveness  of  each 
human  being,  they  have  perhaps  more  than  quadrupled  the  possi¬ 
ble  result  to  be  derived  from  his  efforts. 

As  a  consequence,  the  women  of  this  country,  having  been  en- 
fi  anchised  and  being  to-day  at  liberty  to  support  themselves,  even 
as  their  brothers  may,  it  is  but  natural  that  this  freedom  should 
reflect  itself  in  the  marriage  statistics.  An  American  girl 
need  feol  herself  neither  disgraced,  nor  a  burden  to  others,  if  she 
elect  not  to  marry  ;  she  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to  earn  her 
own  living.  She  is  therefore  free  to  choose  her  line  in  life. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  nature^  is  very  conservative,  and  that 
she  will  guard  a  man  or  woman  carefully.  If  there  be  no  outside 
pressure  of  any  kind,  and  if  human  beings  are  left  to  themselves, 
they  will  not  undertake  tasks  which  are  too  great  for  them. 
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This  is  effected  by  what  we  call  instinct,  because  it  is  rarely  that 
persons  acting  under  its  dictates  are  able  to  give  any  reason  for 
it.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  incapable  of  analyzing  the  mo¬ 
tives  from  which  they  act ;  they  do  not  understand  that  the  disin¬ 
clination  they  have  for  a  certain  proposed  course  is  really  but  the 
expression  of  an  instinct  given  them  by  nature  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  the  camel  will  not  attempt  to  rise  if  the  burden 
be  too  great;  but  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
camel  having  given  any  reasons  for  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
Quite  as  dumb  are  those  girls  who  refuse  to  marry  because  they 
prefer  their  liberty. 

The  pressure  of  American  life  on  one  and  all  of  us  is  very 
great.  There  is  a  drive,  a  bustle,  an  ever-anxious  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession,  to  get  through  the  mass  of  work  which 
is  before  us.  The  society  in  which  we  live  is  based  on  excite¬ 
ment  ;  the  tax  it  puts  on  our  nerves  and  brains  is  of  the  greatest. 
Women  feel  this  even  more  than  men,  and  they  show  the  effects 
in  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  nervous  diseases  to  be 
found  among  them.  With  men  and  women  driven  in  this  way, 
the  children  are  born  with  a  predisposition  to  nervousness. 
Under  our  system  of  educating  them,  this  tendency  is  stimulated 
to  the  utmost. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  country  as  factors  in  the  problem  of  early 
marriages,  a  problem  which  is  taxing  some  of  the  wisest  brains 
across  the  water:  First,  the  overwork  put  on  the  girls  during  their 
years  in  school;  second,  the  fact  that  they  are  free  to  marry  or 
not,  as  they  see  fit.  This  latter  follows  on  the  two  facts:  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  support  themselves,  and  that  there  is  no 
stigma  on  them  if  they  remain  single.  If  we  will  place  these 
two  factors  in  conjunction  with  that  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  nature  implants  in  all  of  us,  we  should  expect  to  find  early 
marriages  among  American  women  not  to  be  the  rule. 

The  statistics  on  this  point  which  I  find  available  are  worthy 
of  special  study: 

STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Average  age  of  grooms  (years) . 

“  ‘‘  brides  “  . 

Number  of  grooms  under  20  years  of  age . . 

“  brides  “  “  ‘  . . . . . 

Age  at  which  there  was  greatest  number  of  grooms  (years)  ... 

“  “  “  “  next  greatest  number  of  grooms  (years) 

“  “  “  “  greatest  number  of  brides  (years) . 

“  “  “  “  next  greatest  number  of  brides  (years). 

Total  number  of  marriages . . 


1891.  1892. 

28.82  28.89 

24.59  24.43 

120  145 

2,839  2,959 

25.29  25.29 

21.24  21.24 

21.24  21.24 

25.29  25.29 


15,764  16,001 
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The  evil  of  early  marriages  in  Europe,  showing  itself,  as  it  does, 
in  the  health  of  the  children,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
scientific  men.  In  a  discussion  before  the  London  Diocesan  Con¬ 
ference,  it  was  declared  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  body  that 
the  evil  of  early  marriages  has  grown  to  such  an  estent  as  to  render 
some  reform  in  the  marriage  laws  urgently  necessary.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  at  the  Congress  of  Hygiene,  Dr.  Korosi,  of  Buda-Pesth,  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Influence  of  the  Age  of  Parents  on  the  Vitality 
of  Their  Children,”  containing  remarkable  statements  in  line  with 
the  above  declaration.  He  showed,  from  a  comparison  of  several 
thousand  cases,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  children 
from  weakly  constitutions  or  maladies  traceable  to  the  mother 
was  twice  as  large  among  the  children  of  mothers  nnder  twenty 
as  among  the  children  of  mothers  over  thirty.  Investigation  also 
showed  that  the  healthiest  offspring  was  born  of  mothers  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,  united  to  husbands  between  thirty 
and  forty  ;  where  either  husband  or  wife  was  under  twenty,  the 
offspring  proved  generally  weakly,  this  being  the  case,  even  in 
Hungary,  where  the  girls  become  women  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  In  that  country,  too,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
marriages  shows  the  brides  to  be  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in 
England  twelve  per  cent. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  this  evil  does  not  exist  in  this  coun- 
try,  at  least  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can-born  women.  The  reason  is  plain:  we  have  removed  the 
necessity  which  exists  among  foreign  girls  of  marrying  in  order 
to  be  supported  ;  and  although  the  girls  here  are  practically  free 
to  marry  when  they  please,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
guarded  them  well.  They  feel  when  very  young  they  are  not 
strong  enough,  and  they  instinctively  or  wisely  wait  until  the  time 
when  they  will  be  stronger.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  abroad 
would  properly  be  to  allow  the  girls  to  support  themselves,  to 
remove  from  them  the  reproach  of  not  marrying,  and  then  to 
trust  to  their  instinct  to  guard  the  health  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring.  Unfortunately,  this  remedy  is  one  which  time 
alone  can  bring  to  them. 


Cyuus  Edson. 


THE  WILSON  BILL 

BY  SENATOR  ROGER  Q.  MILLS,  OF  TEXAS. 


The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government,  including  the 
amount  required  for  the  sinking-fund,  demand  of  the  Treasury 
$500,000,000.  In  preparing  any  measure  to  raise  that  sum  by 
taxation,  two  objects  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of 
the  legislator.  One  object  should  be  so  to  lay  the  burden  as  that 
each  citizen  shall  be  required  to  contribute  his  just  share  to  the 
support  of  the  government.  And  the  other  is  that  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done  the  revenue  should  be  raised  without 
obstructing  or  hindering  the  movement  of  the  products  of  labor 
on  their  way  to  market,  so  that  they  may  find  ready  sale  and  our 
labor  find  constant  and  remunerative  employment. 

The  Democratic  party,  now  in  possession  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government,  has,  from  its  origin,  been 
the  advocate  and  defender  of  equal  rights  and  equal  duties.  It  has 
been  the  uncompromising  foe  of  class  legislation  and  special  privi¬ 
leges.  In  the  press,  on  the  stump,  and  in  conventions  it  has  con¬ 
demned  every  form  of  legislation  that  conferred  bounties  and  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  on  one  class  of  people  and  corresponding  burdens 
on  another.  Two  years  ago  the  peqple  took  us  at  our  word  and 
placed  in  our  hands  the  constitutional  power  to  redeem  the 
pledges  we  had  so  often  made.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with 
the  responsibility,  and  the  future  is  soon  to  tell  whether  we  have 
been  sincere  in  the  professions  we  have  made  and  whether  we 
have  the  ability  to  execute  the  trust  confided  to  our  hands. 

Of  all  the  objects  which  make  the  institution  of  government 
necessary,  none  is  so  important  as  the  security  of  property.  We 
often  speak  of  the  security  to  life  and  liberty  as  though  nothing 
else  was  imperilled  by  lawless  force.  But  the  security  of  the 
person  can  be  more  easily  maintained  and  defended  than  can  the 
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security  of  property.  There  is  no  right  so  easily  invaded  as  the 
right  of  property,  and,  when  invaded,  so  difficult  to  defend. 
There  is  little  motive  to  incite  even  the  most  hardened  repro¬ 
bate  to  do  violence  to  the  person  of  another.  Malice  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  stimulates  to  the  perpetration  of  personal  injury,  but 
a  desire  to  deprive  another  of  his  property  is  widespread,  and  so 
potent  is  that  criminal  inclination  that  there  could  be  no  security 
for  property  except  within  the  jurisdiction  of  organized  force. 
The  institution  of  government  is  indispensable  to  its  existence, 
and,  being  so,  it  is  just  that  each  person  embraced  within  the 
compacts  of  government  should  contribute  to  its  support  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  government  supports  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property. 

When  men  associate  in  ordinary  business  enterprises,  they  do 
so  upon  the  principle  that  each  is  to  pay  toward  the  expenses 
and  receive  of  the  profits  according  to  the  capital  he  has  invest¬ 
ed.  If  two  men  purchase  a  vessel  and  engage  in  the  carrying 
trade,  and  one  puts  in  $100,000  and  the  other  $500,000,  the  lat¬ 
ter  pays  five  times  as  much  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  receives 
five  times  as  much  of  the  profits  earned.  I  doubt*  if  it  ever  en¬ 
tered  the  brain  of  any  sane  man  to  organize  and  conduct  a  pri¬ 
vate  business  on  any  other  principle.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
a  different  rate  should  be  adopted  in  the  organization  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  and  in  bearing 
all  burdens  is  the  bed-rock  principle  of  free  government.  The 
Democratic  party  promised  the  country  that  when  it  came  into 
power  it  would  institute  a  just  system  of  taxation-  and  when  it 
begins  the  work  it  is  confronted  within  its  own  lines  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  to  the  execution  of  its  promises.  It  is  charged 
vehemently  that  a  tax  on  wealth  is  odious  and  inquisitorial.  If 
that  be  true,  all  state  and  local  systems  of  taxation  are  of  the 
same  hateful  nature,  and  have  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
government.  All  taxes  are  odious  to  the  taxpayer,  and  they  be¬ 
come  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  contribution.  But 
after  all,  they  must  be  imposed  and  paid,  and  every  citizen  should 
willingly  share  in  their  contribution.  How  are  the  $500,000,000 
to  be  raised  ?  Is  the  whole  burden  to  be  laid  upon  articles  pro¬ 
duced  .  by  the  annual  labor  of  the  people,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  is  required  year  by  year  to  sustain  human  life  ? 
Is  all  accumulated  wealth  to  be  exempt  ?  Land  cannot  be 
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reached,  because  the  Constitution  has  placed  it  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress.  But  there  are  abundant  means  within  our  reach 
from  which  we  may  gather  the  required  sum  without  destroying 
our  commerce  and  shutting  out  our  labor  from  employment.  "We 
have  between  sixty-five  and  seventy  billions  of  acccumulated 
wealth,  whose  annual  gain  and  income  may  justly  be  required  to 
aid  in  supporting  the  government.  We  produce  over  eight  bil¬ 
lions  of  manufactured  product  protected  against  competition  :  it 
would  not  be  unjust  to  call  on  it  for  a  contribution.  We  have 
many  millions  deposited  in  banks  which  the  government  is  guard¬ 
ing  for  its  owners.  There  can  he  no  good  reason  why  these  mill¬ 
ions  should  not  be  taxed.  We  have  ten  thousand  millions  of  rail¬ 
road  property  which  the  government  is  protecting,  but  for  that 
protection  that  property  is  contributing  nothing.  It  should  be 
called  upon  by  the  tax-gatherer.  Adam  Smith  lays  down  the 
canon  that 

“  the  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenues  which  they  respectively 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.” 

This  canon  is  correct  both  morally  arid  legally,  and  it  should  be 
rigorously  observed  by  the  legislator  in  laying  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  citizen  the  exactions  of  government.  But  we  have  reversed 
the  principle,  and  instead  of  laying  the  duties  in  proportion  to 
what  the  taxpayer  has,  we  lay  it  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  not. 
We  do  not  “  take  out  and  keep  out  ”  as  little  as  possible,  as  Smith 
admonishes  us,  but  as  much  as  possible.  And  we  tax  him,  not  only 
for  the  support  of  the  state,  but  for  the  support  of  indigent  mill¬ 
ionaires.  This  policy  must  be  reversed  and  the  change  must  be 
made  by  the  existing  Congress.  The  bill  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  inaugurated  the  work,  and  it  must 
be  prosecuted  to  success.  It  has  been  criticised  and  denounced 
by  those  who  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  existing  system. 
The  objections  made  by  them  are  utterly  destitute  of  merit.  I  lie 
tax  proposed  on  incomes  is  but  a  light  touch  on  the  monumental 
piles  of  wealth,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  government  is 
standing  guard.  A  just  contribution  would  go  much  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  by  the  committee.  Great  Britain  collects  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  incomes  of  her  thirty  millions  of  people, 
and  we  are  not  proposing  to  exact  one-half  that  sum  from  over 
sixty-eight  millions. 
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It  may  be  impossible  now  to  pass  the  bill  with  that  feature 
and  it  may  be  eliminated  from  its  provisions.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  that  measure  will  be  placed  upon  the  statute-books, 
and  when  it  is  it  will  be  much  more  exacting  than  the  one  now 
proposed.  If  the  wealthy  classes  would  consult  the  book  of 
wisdom  they  would  have  their  representatives  tender  it  and  cheer¬ 
fully  support  it.  To  antagonize  it,  and  persist  in  demanding  the 
retention  of  a  system  so  grossly  unjust  that  it  is  prostrating  the 
labor  of  the  nation,  is  to  defy  all  the  fates  at  once.  The  school¬ 
master  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  masses  are  awakening  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  rights  and  to  a  realization  of  their  wrongs. 
They  are  beginning  to  feel  their  power,  and  they  will  organize 
and  attack  these  abuses,  and  when  they  shall  have  finished  their 
work  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  be  desired.  The  nobility 
of  France,  before  the  French  Revolution,  persistently  refused  to 
bear  any  of  the  burden  of  taxation  to  support  the  government. 
The  revenues  were  running  down,  and  the  backs  of  the  peasantry 
were  breaking  under  the  load.  The  States- General  were  sum¬ 
moned,  and  the  nobles  were  implored  to  give  their  consent  to 
share  with  the  commons  the  burdens  of  supporting  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  to  every  appeal  they  defiantly  answered  “No.”  The  re¬ 
sult  was  an  upheaval  in  which  they  lost  all  their  wealth,  and  with 
it  their  rank  and  station  in  the  state.  One  thing  may  as  well  be 
accepted  now  as  at  any  other  time.  The  present  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  will  not  and  can  not  be  endured.  The  contest  now  on  will 
continue  till  it  is  torn  out  root  and  branch.  The  controversy 
will  be  settled  only  when  it  is  settled  right. 

The  question  recurs.  How  are  we  to  raise  the  five  hundred 
millions  ?  The  committee  has  answered  by  proposing  to  increase 
the  internal-revenue  tax.  The  step  proposed  is  right,  but  it  is 
not  long  enough.  The  field  of  internal  taxation  is  a  very  invit¬ 
ing  one.  To  say  nothing  of  new  subjects,  those  now  bearing  taxes 
can  be  called  on  for  more  revenues  without  burdening  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  Wilson  bill  may  be  criticised,  because  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  line  of  readjustment  and  reform,  but  no 
fair-minded  man  can  attack  it  because  it  goes  too  far.  With  the 
proposed  duty  on  imported  spirits  of  two  dollars  per  gallon,  the 
internal  tax  could  easily  have  been  increased  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  gallon.  The  increase  of  ten  cents  per  gallon  is  too 
moderate  with  a  deficiency  staring  us  in  the  face.  The  existing 
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duty  on  foreign  spirits  gives  a  protection  to  the  domestic  distiller 
of  177  per  cent.,  and  the  committee  proposes  to  reduce  that  to  155 
per  cent.  If  protection  against  competition  is  justifiable  on  any 
article  of  commerce,  it  is  not  on  whiskey.  There  can  be  no  rea¬ 
son  for  building  up  that  home  industry.  In  taxing  all  alcoholic 
beverages,  we  should  hold  steadily  to  the  revenue  principle.  If 
the  exigencies  of  government  demand  a  tax  of  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  domestic  product,  precisely  the  same  rate 
should  be  fixed  on  the  imported  article.  As  it  is,  we  obtain 
scarcely  any  revenues  by  import  duties.  The  small  domestic 
producers  have  been  crushed  out  by  the  law,  and  the  few  large 
ones  have  combined  and  put  up,  and  keep  up,  the  price  so  high 
that  the  consumptioii  of  the  duty-paid  article  is  arrested,  smug¬ 
gling  and  moonshining  are  increased,  and  the  revenues  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decreased. 

The  wealth  of  the  distillers  is  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of 
this  excessive  protection.  A  tax  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
per  gallon  would  greatly  increase  the  revenues  from  spirits,  and 
it  would  all  be  taken  from  that  sum  which  the  government  has 
deposited  in  the  pockets  of  the  distillers.  A  tax  on  spirits  at  that 
rate  would  bring  to  the  treasury  $115,000,000.  The  same  course 
should  be  pursued  with  reference  to  beer.  Our  internal  tax  is 
ninety-three  cents  per  barrel  of  thirty-one  gallons,  or  three  cents 
per  gallon.  The  duty  on  imported  beer  is  forty  cents  per  gallon. 
The  protection  to  the  home  industry  is  more  than  a  thousand 
per  cent.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be,  but 
very  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  be.  The  high  duty  on 
foreign  beer  practically  prohibits  all  importation.  We  get  no 
revenue  from  imported  beer,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  duty  is  to 
protect  the  American  brewer  against  competition,  while  he  fixes 
the  price  to  the  consumer  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  The 
tax  on  beer  should  be  increased  to  six  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
producer  at  home,  and  the  imported  beer  should  be  rated  at  the 
same  figure.  The  price  to  the  consumer  would  then  be  lowered 
on  both  foreign  and  domestic  beer,  while  the  revenues  from  the 
domestic  product  would  be  increased  from  thirty- two  to  sixty- 
four  millions.  Distilling  whiskey  and  brewing  beer  are  monopo¬ 
lies  created  by  law,  and  the  government  can  justly  claim  a  large 
share  of  the  revenues  which  it  has  carried  to  the  pockets  of  the 
beneficiaries. 
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The  tax  of  $3  per  thousand  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  brought 
to  the  treasury  last  year  $14,442,591.  The  internal  taxes  on 
cigars  and  tobacco  are  like  those  imposed  on  spirits  and  beer. 
They  have  created  monopolies,  and  the  government  can  increase 
its  demands  upon  them  without  burdening  the  people.  The  duty 
on  cigars  imported  into  the  United  States  is  $4.50  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent,  on  their  value.  They  are  subject  also  to  the  $3  in¬ 
ternal  tax.  The  internal  tax  of  $3  is  paid  on  twelve  pounds  or 
its  equivalent  of  one  thousand  in  number.  The  sq>ecific  tax 
amounts  to  $54.  The  average  value  of  the  cigars  imported  last  vear 
was  $4. 48  per  pound,  and  the  thousand  cost  $53.76.  The  ad-valor¬ 
em  duty,  therefore,  was  $13.44.  The  total  specific,  ad-valorem ,  and 
internal  taxes  paid  by  the  thousand  imported  cigars  amounted  to 
$70.44.  This  high  duty  is  to  protect  the  domestic  cigarmaker, 
who  has  a  monopoly  and  pays  the  government  $3  for  it.  The 
duty  keeps  out  all  low-priced  cigars  that  would  come  in  and  pay 
revenue  and  lower  the  price  to  consumers.  Under  this  duty  none 
but  the  highest  quality  can  be  imported.  The  machinery  of  the 
internal-revenue  system  makes  competition  by  small  cigarmakers 
impossible,  and  the  large  ones  combiue  and  make  the  market  price 
at  their  own  will.  The  limit  of  that  price  is  fixed  by  their  capa¬ 
city  to  extort  from  the  trade.  If  the  duty  on  the  imported  cigars 
were  laid  by  value  at  a  revenue  rate,  the  importation  of  all  classes 
would  be  increased  and  the  government  and  people  would  both  be 
benefited.  Then  if  the  internal  tax  were  doubled,  the  Treasury 
would  receive  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  The  cigars  upon 
which  the  domestic  producer  pays  $3  tax  costs  him  less  than  $10 
per  thousand  tax  paid,  and  he  sells  them  for  two  and  three 
times  that  amount.  The  internal  tax  could  be  easily  raised 
to  $6  per  thousand  without  adding  a  cent  to  the  price  of 
the  cigars  in  the  market.  The  import  duty  on  leaf  and  man¬ 
ufactured  tobacco  is  another  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
for  the  purpose  of  strangulation  instead  of  revenue.  The 
duty  on  the  imported  leaf  is  $2.75  per  pound,  and  under 
the  existing  tariff  we  imported  6|-  pounds  last  year,  from 
which  our  treasury  received  the  sum  of  $17.38.  We  have 
no  internal  tax  on  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  duty  on  the  imported 
article  is  a  prohibition  against  importation  and  against  revenue. 
One  quality  of  leaf  tobacco,  not  suited  for  cigar  wrappers,  is 
dutiable  at  35  cents  per  pound,  and  the  revenue  from  its  impor- 
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tation  last  year  amounted  to  $5,712,762.  This  duty  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  82  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  all 
classes  of  imported  tobacco  would  double  the  revenues  from  that 
article;  and  doubling  the  internal  taxes  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
manufactured  tobacco  would  double  the  revenues  received  from 
the  domestic  product.  The  bill  of  the  committee  has  been  con¬ 
structed  on  these  lines,  but  it  should  have  gone  much  further. 
To  sum  up,  an  internal  tax  of  $1.20  per  gallon  on  spirits  would 
give  us  $115,000,000.  A  tax  of  six  cents  per  gallon  on  beer  would 
give  us  at  least  $60,000,000.  Doubling  the  internal  rate  on  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  manufactured  tobacco  would  give  us  $60,000,000, 
and  an  income  tax  of  $15,000,000  would  make  $250,000,000  from 
internal  taxation.  We  may  rely  on  $100,000,000  in  round 
numbers  from  postal  revenues  and  miscellaneous  sources.  Now 
we  must  raise  $150,000,000  from  customs. 

In  approaching  the  subject,  the  first  thought  that  rises  in  the 
mind  is  how  to  deal  with  our  imports  so  as  to  guard  against  in¬ 
flicting  injury  upon  our  labor.  The  constant  employment  of 
our  labor  at  the  best  possible  rate  of  wages  is  a  consideration  of 
incalculable  importance,  and  must  dwarf  all  others  and  remain 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  Any  act  of  legislation 
that  obstructs  or  hinders  the  movement  of  the  products  of  labor 
as  they  go  from  producer  to  consumer  restricts  consumption, 
both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  the  act  which  restricts  consump¬ 
tion  restricts  production,  lessens  the  demand  for  employment, 
and  minimizes  the  earnings  of  labor. 

In  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country  to-day — a  condition 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  is  the  logical  result  of  this  very  evil — 
our  statesmen,  instead  of  defending  these  abuses,  should  bend 
every  energy  of  mind  and  muscle  to  find  employment  for  every 
one  of  our  idle  workmen.  Public  works,  wherever  they  are  to 
be  constructed,  should  be  entered  upon  now,  and  the  most  liberal 
appropriations  should  be  made  for  their  continuance  :  instead 
of  discharging  one  person  from  government  employ,  two  should 
be  taken  on.  This  course  should  be  pursued  by  national.  State, 
and  local  authorities.  Instead  of  fencing  in  the  genius  and  skill 
of  our  laborers,  we  should  throw  wide  the  gateways  and  permit 
them  to  enter  every  market  and  successfully  compete  with  all 
rivals.  Every  obstruction  should  be  swept  out  of  the  way  of  our 
products  as  they  go  to  seek  markets  for  their  consumption.  In 
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the  inauguration  of  this  policy,  the  very  first  step  to  take  is  to 
put  all  materials  that  are  to  be  manufactured  or  remanufactured 
on  the  free  list.  The  work  must  not  stop  with  wool  and  coal  and 
ores,  but  it  must  be  extended  to  all  materials. 

In  looking  at  the  schedules,  the  first  in  the  list  is  chemicals, 
every  article  of  which  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Almost 
every  article  on  that  schedule  is  used  in  our  metal  and  textile 
manufactures.  In  the  metal  schedule,  all  ores,  pigs,  bars,  blooms, 
slabs,  ingots,  sheets,  plates,  and  rods,  should  be  freed  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  textiles,  all  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and 
the  yarns  and  threads  of  every  fibre  should  be  admitted  free.  All 
machinery  oils  and  dyes,  and  everything  that  increases  the  cost 
of  the  finished  articles,  and  especially  of  those  we  export,  should 
be  untaxed,  in  order  that  we  may  produce  our  manufactures  at 
the  lowest  cost,  and  be  able  to  undersell  all  rivals  in  all  markets. 
It  is  the  tax  on  the  materials  of  manufacture  alone  that  keeps  us 
out  of  foreign  markets,  and  keeps  our  labor  out  of  employment. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  shown  the  bill  of  chemicals  bought  by  one 
of  the  largest  New  England  factories  for  one  year.  It  amounted 
to  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  embraced  nearly 
all  the  chemicals  in  our  tariff  schedule.  I  discovered,  in  going 
through  the  mill,  that  a  large  number  of  machines  were  used  that 
were  imported.  They  cost  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  duty  on  them  was  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  each 
had  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  a  few  years.  All  this  addi¬ 
tional  cost  is  summed  up  in  every  yard  of  cloth  produced.  When 
we  reflect  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  a  yard 
of  cotton  goods  between  the  mills  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Europe  is  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  we  see  how  inviting  is 
the  contest,  and  how  easy  is  the  victory  if  we  will  but  cast  off  the 
weights  and  enter  the  lists. 

England  is  manufacturing  and  shipping  abroad  annually 
more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  goods. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  take  from  her  the  greater  part  of  this  trade. 
To  produce  these  goods  would  give  constant  and  remunerative 
employment  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  The  existing  tariff  shuts,  bolts,  and  bars  the  door  to  that 
employment  and  protects  the  English  laborer  in  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  that  trade.  English  manufacturers  and  English 
statesmen  have  for  years  seen  with  anxiety  the  slender  hold  they 
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have  upon  their  foreign  trade.  They  have  watched  with  the  utmost 
concern  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  system  and  the  superior 
capacity  of  our  labor.  They  realize  that  they  hold  the  world’s 
markets  by  reason  of  our  tariff  on  raw  materials,  which  increases 
the  cost  of  our  goods  so  high  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
them.  They  saw  with  alarm  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
the  representative  of  commercial  expansion.  They  knew  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  reform  that  did  reform,  and  they  are  eagerly 
watching  every  movement  we  make  toward  untaxing  all  raw 
materials.  They  would  hail  with  delight  a  reduction  of  duty  on 
their  manufactures,  which  would  help  the  trade  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  But  they  would  regard  as  a  calamity  to  them  the  untaxing 
of  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
committee,  as  shown  by  their  bill,  would  lighten  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  increase  our  exports,  and  palliate  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  evils  of  the  present  depression.  But  that 
falls  short  of  the  mark  at  which  we  should  aim.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  our  labor,  at  all  times,  with  a  steady 
demand  for  it,  is  the  condition  which  the  interests  of  the 
country  require  us  to  establish  and  maintain.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  the  administration  of  government  was  placed  in  our 
hands.  Invested  with  full  power,  the  people  expect  us  to  eman¬ 
cipate  them  from  the  tyranny  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
enslaved.  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and  should  not 
look  back.  We  have  started  out  from  Sodom,  and  should  “re¬ 
member  Lot’s  wife.”  There  should  be  no  halting,  doubting,  or 
debating  as  we  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  We  must 
leave  the  dominion  of  the  taskmasters,  if  we  would  be  free  and 
prosperous  and  happy.  With  our  superiority  in  machinery,  in 
the  skill  of  our  labor,  and  our  proximity  to  the  materials  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  we  have  the  easy  advantage  of  all  rivals.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  How  are  we  to  get  the  $150,000,000  required  from  customs 
if  these  articles  are  freed  from  duties?  The  question  pre¬ 
sents  no  difficulties.  I  would  tax  articles  that  are  now  on  the 
free  list  and  that  are  not  materials  of  manufacture.  The  tax 
on  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  tax  released  on  the  materials  of  manufacture.  I  have 
gone  carefully  over  the  list  of  imported  articles  for  last  year,  and 
it  is  not  a  difficult  work  to  select  $500,000,000  of  imports  without 
embracing  any  materials  of  manufacture  as  I  have  indicated ; 
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and  upon  these  I  would  place  a  uniform  duty  of  thirty  per  cent., 
which  would  give  $150,000,000.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
the  imports  of  1893,  but  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  duty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  would  greatly  increase  the  imports,  and  the  rate 
could  be  lowered  at  a  subsequent  Congress.  It  is  not  resources 
we  want,  but  nerve  with  some,  and  more  democracy  with  others. 
•  The  bill  of  Mr.  Wilson,  like  the  one  of  1888,  has  only  gone  a 
Sabbath  day’s  journey  on  the  line  of  march.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  long  distance  between  what  they  are  and  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  the  intervening  space  is  filled  up  by  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacles.  This  bill  should  be  amended  in  some  particulars 
and  then  passed,  and  the  country  will  see  and  feel  the  benefits  of 
larger  and  freer  trade,  and  better  employment  and  more  earnings 
for  its  labor,  and  then  it  will  advance  with  a  bolder  and  longer 
step.  The  sugar  bounty  should  be  stricken  from  it.  Ad-valorem 
should  be  substituted  for  specific  duties  wherever  they  occur, 
except  on  articles  bearing  internal  taxes.  With  these  and  some 
minor  changes  the  bill  should  be  passed  by  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  day.  Before  it  reaches  the  Senate,  the  rules  of 
that  body  should  be  changed,  so  that,  after  fair  debate  and  full 
opportunity  for  amendment,  it  can  be  passed  and  sent  to  the 
President  in  the  early  spring.  When  that  is  done,  the  country 
will  again  spring  forward  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  ; 
and  the  measure  of  its  prosperity  in  the  future  will  be  marked  by 
the  extent  to  which  its  trade  shall  be  liberated  and  its  labor 
employed. 


Roger  Q.  Mills. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


THE  SENSES  IN  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

The  five  senses  of  man— sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste— are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  some  of  the  very  lowest  creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Hessen,  Lubbock,  Wolfe,  and  many 
others.  In  the  earthworm,  one  of  the  lowest  forms  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  we  first  find  the  primitive  eye.  Careful  inspection  shows  us  on  the 
body  of  the  worm  certain  circumscribed  spots,  darker  than  the  surrounding 
skin.  These  spots  have  been  overlooked  by  other  workers  in  this  field,  and, 
have  not  been  recognized  as  eyes.  Darwin,  while  recognizing  the  fact  that 
worms  are  sensible  to  light,  declares  that  they  are  blind.  These  ocelli,  or 
primitive  eyes,  are  found  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  common  earthworm. 
A  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  spots  consist  of,  first,  a  trans¬ 
parent  membrane ;  second,  an  accumulation  of  pigmentary  matter,  and, 
third,  a  special  nerve  spread  out  in  the  pigmentary  matter  and  going  thence 
to  the  central  nerve  structure.  These  ocelli  are  exceedingly  minute,  being 
only  one  twenty-five  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  believe  that  the 
transparent  membrane  is  a  true  cornea,  the  pigmentary  matter  a  true  ret¬ 
ina,  and  the  special  nerve  a  true  optic  nerve.  There  is  no  lens,  conse¬ 
quently  the  worm  is  only  able  to  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness. 
It  is  an  eye  nevertheless,  and  the  worm  is  not  blind.  The  worm  is  a  noc¬ 
turnal  animal,  consequently  experiments  with  artificial  lights  can  easily 
be  made.  They  will  continue  feeding  as  long  as  the  light  is  dim,  but  im¬ 
mediately  withdraw  into  their  burrows  when  subjected  to  the  bright  rays 
emanating  from  a  large  Argand  burner.  Experiments  prove  that  it  is  the 
bright  rays  which  affect  them.  They  do  not  regard  the  dark  or  heat  rays 
unless  these  rays  are  focussed  on  them.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  worm,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  terminal  fila¬ 
ments  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  in  man.  They  are,  strictly 
speaking,  devoid  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Sound  waves,  however,  are 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium  through  an  analogous  sense — that  of  touch. 
Worms  possess  the  special  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  This  is  shown  by 
their  selecting  certain  kinds  of  favorite  foods  in  preference  to  others  not  so 
much  relished,  and  by  their  hasty  withdrawal  into  their  burrows  when  an 
objectionable  scent  is  sprinkled  near  them.  Thus,  when  cabbage  and 
fennel  are  mixed  and  strewn  near  the  orifices  of  their  burrows, 
they  will  select  the  cabbage.  They  will  devour  the  fennel  greed¬ 
ily,  if  it  alone  is  given  them.  The  odor  of  musk  is  particularly 
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objectionable  to  worms.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  seek  their  burrows  when  a  drop  of  this  substance  is  placed  in 
the  vessel  containing  them.  Rose,  lily,  verbena,  and  heliotrope  odors  do 
not  affect  them.  Violet  scent  makes  them  slightly  uneasy,  causing  them 
to  move  their  bodies  slowly  from  side  to  side.  They  probably  derive 
pleasure  from  this  scent.  The  nerves  of  taste  and  smell  are  blended  to¬ 
gether,  and  can  be  readily  made  out  with  the  microscope  in  the  lips,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  oral  pouch. 

The  eyes  of  ants  are  of  two  kinds,  compound  and  simple.  The 
compound  eye,  so-called  from  the  fact  that  eight  or  many  more 
facets  go  to  make  up  a  single  eye,  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head.  The  ocelli  or  simple  eyes  are  on  top  of  the  head.  The 
visual  picture,  made  by  the  compound  eye,  is  a  mosaic  of  the  object  viewed ; 
each  individual  facet  making  a  portion  of  the  whole.  All  the  ants  I  ever 
examined  microscopically  had  ocelli,  except  one  specimen  of  Formica  fused. 
Some  writers  claim  that  these  ocelli  are  not  sight-organs ;  that  they  are 
not  functional  but  merely  ornamental.  Careful  microscopic  examination, 
however,  proves  them  to  be  true  organs  of  sight.  There  is  a  transparent 
membrane,  the  cornea;  the  pigmentary  accumulation,  the  retina;  and 
the  special  nerve,  the  optic  nerve  in  each  of  these  ocelli.  These  ocelli  have 
gone  a  step  higher  than  those  found  in  the  earthworm,  in  evolutionary 
development.  They  have  a  central  chamber  filled  with  fluid,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  anterior  chamber  and  aqueous  humor  of  our  eyes.  These 
ocelli,  therefore,  have  the  power  of  not  only  distinguishing  the  light,  but 
can  even  form  an  image  on  the  retina.  The  range  of  vision  in  an  ant  does 
not  exceed  twelve  inches  in  the  compound  eyes.  In  the  ocelli  it  Is  very 
much  less  ;  probably  not  over  two  inches.  The  sense  of  taste  is  located,  in 
ants,  in  the  tongue  and  jaws.  I  fed  some  ants  with  a  few  grains  of  white 
sugar.  They  ate  it  greedily.  I  then  substituted  some  boracic  acid.  They 
stopped  feeding  at  once  after  the  first  bite,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
get  rid  of  the  objectionable  tasting  substance.  Experiments  and  micro- 
scropic ‘examination,  show  that  their  sense  of  smell  is  located  in  their 
antennse.  Their  organs  of  hearing  are  located  in  their  legs.  If  we  examine 
the  tibia  of  an  ant  we  will  find  a  curious  enlargement  of  the  trachea.  In 
the  femur  the  diameter  of  the  canal  is  one  three  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
but  when  it  enters  the  tibia,  it  swells  to  a  diameter  of  one  five-hundredths 
of  an  inch,  then  contracts  to  one  seven-hundredths,  and  then  again  at 
the  end  of  the  tibia  expands  to  one  five-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
At  the  upper  sac,  where  it  contracts,  there  is  a  conical  striated  organ 
which,  in  my  opinion,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  plates  of  Corti  in 
our  own  ears.  This  organ  has  a  special  nerve,  the  auditory  nerve.  Ants  can 
undoubtedly  communicate  with  one  another.  Most  authorities  agree  in 
saying  that  they  communicate  through  their  antennae.  They  may  communi¬ 
cate  through  sounds  so  low  or  so  high  that  our  ears,  notwithstanding  our 
four  thousand  plates  of  Corti,  cannot  perceive  them,  Microscopically,  I 
can  find  no  vocal  organs  or  instruments  of  stridulation,  such  as  we  find' in 
Gryllus.  The  lowest  sound  we  can  hear  is  probably  about  twelve  vibrations 
to  the  second,  while  the  highest  is  some  thirty-five  thousand  vibrations 
Some  men  can  distinguish  sounds  that  cannot  be  noticed  by  other  men.  A 
music  teacher  gives  me  an  instance  of  the  fact  in  one  of  his  pupils.  When 
the  piccolo  stop  is  drawn,  this  pupil  cannot  hear  the  last  note  (A")  in  upper 
register  of  the  organ.  The  plate  of  the  Corti  that  vibrates  in  unison  with 
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this  particular  tone  is  absent  in  his  ears.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  intelli¬ 
gent  communication  between  ants.  One  day,  while  watching  a  herd  of 
aphides  and  their  attendant  guards,  I  suddenly  saw  an  army  of  Lasius 
niger  approaching.  They  were  marching  in  full  battle  array,  with  a  skir¬ 
mish  line  in  advance.  They  came  on  with  a  rush,  as  if  they  intended  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Some  outposts,  or  pickets,  of  Lasius  flavus  discovered  them  when 
ten  or  twelve  feet  away  from  the  town  of  Lasivs  flavus .  These  pickets 
raced  home  and  gave  the  alarm.  Immediately  the  inhabitants  poured  out 
and  arranged  themselves  in  front  of  their  beloved  herd.  Skirmishers  were 
thrown  out  and  soon  met  the  advancing  Lasius  niger.  In  a  few  moments 
the  battle  was  on,  and  it  was  a  battle  to  the  death.  The  Lasius 
niger  outnumbered  the  Lasius  flavus  three  to  one.  As  near  as  I  could 
reckon  there  were  about  1,500  of  the  blacks  and  about  500  of  the  yellow  ants. 
The  yellow  ants  were  larger  and  stronger,  but  the  blacks  were  more  agile. 
The  yellow  Lasius  rushed  at  her  enemy  with  open  mandibles,  and  seizing 
her  by  the  middle,  crushed  her  through  and  through.  The  black  Lasius 
endeavored  to  get  behind  her  enemy  and  then  seize  her  by  one  of  her  legs. 
If  she  succeeded  in  her  attempt,  no  bull  dog  ever  held  on  with  greater 
tenacity.  As  soon  as  possible  another  black  ant  would  come  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  and  mounting  on  the  back  of  the  yellow  ant  would  begin  at  once 
to  gnaw  through  the  thoracic  wall.  In  a  few  seconds  the  shell  would  be 
eaten  through,  the  vitals  would  be  reached,  and  the  yellow  ant  would  sink 
down  in  the  struggle  of  death.  Not  until  certain  that  she  was  dead  would 
Lasius  niger,  who  had  her  by  the  leg,  loosen  her  hold.  Lasius  niger ,  in 
this  foray,  came  in  light  marching  order.  They  carried  no  commissariat  de¬ 
partment,  no  ambulance  corps.  Lasius  flavus,  on  the  contrary,  had  both. 
When  wearied  or  wounded  the  yellow  ants  would  drop  to  the  rear  and  com¬ 
municate  their  wants.  The  ambulance  corps  dressed  their  wounds  with 
their  tongues ;  the  commissariat  refreshed  them  by  regurgitating  food  into 
their  open  jaws.  All  through  the  battle  I  noticed  this  wonderful  power  of 
intelligent  communication.  Lasius  flavus  sent  repeatedly  back  to  the 
town  to  bring  out  the  stragglers.  It  was  like  a  well-ordered  battle  between 
human  beings.  These  ants  acted  as  though  governed  by  an  intelligence 
analogous  to  that  which  directs  the  actions  of  man.  In  the  end  Lasius 
niger  won  the  victory,  but  not  until  they  had  killed  every  Lasius  flavus, 
and  lost  two-thirds  of  their  own  number.  The  survivors  carried  off  the  bone 
of  contention,  the  herd  of  aphides,  to  their  own  nest,  some  fifty  feet  away. 

James  Weir,  Jr. 


COLORADO’S  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK. 

The  statement  of  Governor  Waite  in  the  January  Review  that  “  the 
annual  production  of  27,000,000  ounces  of  silver  cut  off  by  the  closing  of  the 
mines  has  deprived  Colorado  of  about  $24,000,000  per  annum  ”  is  one  which 
will  not  bear  examination.  The  official  figures  just  published  in  the 
annual  reviews  of  the  Denver  papers  show  that  in  1893  the  silver  product  of 
the  State  was  23,017,089  ounces,  against  26,542,135  ounces  in  1892.  The  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  past  year  sold  for  $17,797,890.  The  slight  loss  in  quantity  was 
unnecessary  and  was  wholly  caused  by  the  needless  shutting  down  of 
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certain  rich  mines  for  three  or  four  months.  The  loss  in  value  was  only 
about  17  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  prices  obtained  the  previous  year. 
Even  this  was  a  relative  and  not  an  actual  loss,  because  the  shrinkage  in 
the  average  of  all  commodities  which  are  purchased  by  the  sale  of  silver 
has  been  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  mines 
has  been  reduced  almost  precisely  as  much  as  silver  has  fallen.  At  this 
moment  all  the  smelters  worth  mentioning  have  resumed,  and  nearly  all 
the  silver  mines  which  have  pay  ore  are  producing.  It  it  certain  that  the 
output  for  the  coming  year  will  be  within  a  few  millions,  more  or  less,  of 
the  previous  average. 

Intelligent  Colorado  business  men  believe  that  silver  mining  is  not  only 
as  permanent  an  industry  as  iron  or  coal  mining,  but  they  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  purchasing  power  of  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion  is  more  per¬ 
manent  than  that  of  the  unit  of  any  other  commodity  produced  in  the 
world.  It  will  purchase  about  as  much  of  the  staple  commodities  like 
wheat,  cotton,  and  iron  now  at  68  cents  as  it  would  purchase  before  de¬ 
monetization  at  129  cents,  at  par  with  gold.  By  this  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  fact  we  prove  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  doubled  during 
the  life  of  any  debt  that  is  twenty  years  old,  and  that  the  “  honest”  lender 
receives,  besides  his  interest,  twice  as  much  as  he  loaned  to  the  “  dishonest” 
borrower.  To  the  objection  that  this  cannot  be  so,  because  labor  has  not 
fallen,  we  reply  that  its  decline  has  been  offset  by  modern  inventions  which 
increase  the  value  of  its  product. 

While  we  all  angrily  opposed  the  silver  repeal,  we  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  has  not  perma¬ 
nently  hurt  silver,  while  it  has  already  revived  our  comparatively  dormant 
gold-mining  industry  to  the  very  verge  of  a  boom.  In  this  time  of  great 
stagnation,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter,  two  rival  railroads  are  actually  run¬ 
ning  a  construction  race  through  the  mountain  canons  to  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  gold  mines  of  Cripple  Creek,  where,  besides  many  rich  veins,  actual 
mountains  of  low-grade  gold  ore  containing  not  less  than  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  practically  in  sight  only  await  cheap  transportation  and  cheap  mill¬ 
ing  processes  to  be  ground  up.  One  tunnel  is  started  to  cut  the  old  and 
deep  gold  veins  near  Central  half  a  mile  below  the  surface,  which  will  be 
four  miles  long  and  take  four  years  to  finish.  The  established  veins  which 
it  will  make  profitable  again  are  estimated  to  contain  200,000,000  of  gold. 
The  great  gold  belt  of  Colorado,  reaching  from  Long’s  Peak  to  beyond  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State,  is  over  200  miles  long  by  eighty  miles  wide. 
All  over  it,  every  ten  or  twenty  miles,  gold  has  been  found  generally  inlow- 
grade  ore.  There  are  in  the  State,  perhaps  five  thousand  opened  veins  in 
old  or  abandoned  camps  which  were  discovered  years  ago,  but  which  it  did 
not  until  recently  pay  to  work.  While  improved  transportation  and  im¬ 
proved  mining  machinery  have  probably  reduced  the  cost  of  mining  one- 
half,  the  triumph  of  the  gold  standard  has  apparently  doubled  the  value  of 
the  gold,  and  all  the  mines  are  starting  up.  A  mine  with  vast  deposits  of 
low-grade  ore  worth  $18  a  ton  had  to  stop  because  the  cost  of  production 
was  $20.  But  now,  when  production  costs  only  $10,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  $18  is  raised  to  $36,  the  profit  in  resuming  is  very  clear.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  there  are  in  Colorado  a  thousand  millions  of  gold 
in  the  low-grade  ore  in  sight,  most*  of  which  will  pay  for  working  under 
existing  conditions.  The  new  gold  mining  revival  is  less  than  four  months 
old,. and  yet  it  increased  the  old  average  gold  product  of  less  than  $5,000,000 
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per  annum  to  $7,802,453  for  1893.  Experts  estimate  the  gold  output  for  the 
incoming  year  at  $20,000,000. 

It  is  a  nut  for  both  free  traders  and  protectionists  to  crack  that  Color¬ 
ado  manufacturing  industries  are  all  prosperous  and  running  full  force  and 
time,  whereas  there  seems  to  be  everywhere  else  a  partial  shutdown. 
Aside  from  the  $43,336,385  worth  of  precious  metal  ores,  one-third  of  which 
was  from  other  States,  which  our  smelters  handled  in  1893,  and  which  was 
an  increase  over  any  previous  year,  the  manufactories  proper  of  Denver 
alone  produced  $20,000,000  of  goods  which  found  a  market  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific.  Among  the  newer  products  of  these  factories  are  paper,  cotton 
goods,  shoes,  and  woollens.  The  Pueblo  steel-rail  mills,  employing  2,000 
men,  are  just  resuming.  No  fear  of  tariff  reduction  checks  these  industries. 
This  is  a  point  for  free-traders.  But  the  long-rail  haul  from  the  East  is  an 
actual  protective  tariff  which  will  remain  whatever  Congress  does.  Here  is 
an  illustration  of  flourishing  industries  directly  fostered  by  the  operation  of 
the  protective  principle.  Our  agricultural  and  live  stock  products  for  the  year 
just  closed  are  returned  at  $56,900,000.  Of  lead  we  produced  $3,811,223.  We 
supply  the  vast  region  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  with  its  petro¬ 
leum.  Our  State  produced  4,200,000  tons  of  coal  in  1893,  against  375,000  tons  in 
1880.  This  rapidly  increasing  product  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  our  silver. 
Indeed,  its  retail  price  amounts  to  more  now.  It  is  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite,  and  is  sold  all  the  way  from  Omaha  to  Los  Angeles.  We  have 
endless  quantities  of  it,  as  well  as  of  iron.  Of  many  minor  items  I  will  add 
only  one.  The  colony  of  farmers  which  Horace  Greeley  founded  in  Colorado 
in  1870,  and  which  is  named  after  him,  receives  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
its  fine  potatoes,  which  are  distributed  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans,  and  are  so  famous  that  they  have  immortalized  the  philoso¬ 
pher  who  advised  their  producers  to  go  west. 

Half  the  decline  in  Denver  bank  clearings  is  due  to  the  fall  of  prices 
rather  than  to  the  reduction  of  business,  and  the  other  half  to  a  stampede 
of  customers  from  the  banks  which  temporarily  suspended  last  summer  to 
the  few  that  stood  the  storm.  Denver  real  estate,  which  shows  symptoms 
of  revived  activity,  carries  large  mortgage  indebtedness,  next  in  per-capita 
size  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  mostly  due  to  home  building  associations.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  which  threads  the  mountain 
mining  camps  for  more  than  1,400  miles,  weathered  the  storm  without 
falling  into  a  receiver’s  hands.  Nearly  all  our  idle  workingmen  are  now 
employed  again,  and  if  several  thousand  had  not  recently  come  from  the 
East  we  could  boast  that  no  man  in  the  State  lacks  work.  Colo¬ 
rado  is  the  most  loyal,  debt-paying  community  in  the  world.  She 
has  the  most  barbarous  attachment  laws  and  a  cruel  trust-deed,  cut-throat- 
foreclosure  act  upon  her  statute-books  expressly  to  please  Eastern  capital. 
Even  the  present  legislature,  which  is  Republican  in  both  branches,  repealed 
the  very  moderate  railroad  law  we  had  over  Governor  Waite  s  veto.  Such 
a  body  will  pass  no  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  here  is  as  strong  against  anything  of  that  kind  as  it  is  in  Boston. 
The  only  real  misfortune  which  the  State  labors  under  just  now  is  the 
widespread  depression  in  the  East.  From  that  region  our  dependent  capital 
must  largely  come.  Eastern  people,  seeing  stagnation  all  around  them, 
cannot  understand  how  prosperity  can  exist  in  a  State  which  but  a  few 
months  ago  was  supposed  to  be  so  prostrate  that  it  was  an  object  of 
°  John  E.  Leet. 
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THE  BANE  OF  FRIENDLY  RECEIVERSHIPS. 


The  judiciary  of  this  country  seems  to  be  under  the  hypnotic  charm  of 
the  officers  of  corporations.  The  facility  with  which  corporation  managers, 
when  their  individual  interests  require  it,  are  permitted  to  precipitate  their 
corporation  into  a  receivership,  and  have  themselves  or  some  “  man”  whom 
they  can  control  appointed,  leads  one  to  conclude  that  some  judges  must 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  laws  creating  corporations  is  to  provide  “  soft 
places”  for  certain  gentlemen,  as  officers,  while  the  corporation  lives,  and, 
as  receivers,  after  its  death. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  among  the  masses  against  corporations.  Some 
people,  of  radically  socialistic  tendencies,  even  desire  the  abolition  of  all  cor¬ 
porate  franchises.  This,  of  course,  is  absurd.  However,  the  abuses  which 
have  grown  up  are  such  as  to  imperil  the  existence  of  the  laws  under  which 
corporations  are  created.  When  men,  who  have  been  swindled  in  their 
dealings  with  corporations,  see  the  very  men  who  have  despoiled  them  ap¬ 
pointed  receivers,  they,  almost  involuntarily,  begin  an  indiscriminate  crusade 
against  corporations  ;those  that  are  honestly  as  well  as  those  that  are  dis¬ 
honestly  managed,  coming  within  the  sweep  of  their  condemnation. 
The  most  vicious  abuse  that  has  grown  up  with  reference  to  corpora¬ 
tions  is  “friendly  receiverships.”  The  law  requires  most  substantial  and 
urgent  grounds  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.  There  is,  however,  a 
fascination  about  the  exercise  of  power;  and,  on  this  theory  only,  can  one 
understand  on  what  meagre  and  flimsy  grounds  receivers  are  appointed. 
A  corporation,  through  its  counsel,  recently  applied  to  one  of  our  great 
judges  for  a  receiver,  a  “friendly ’’creditor  being  the  nominal  plaintiff.  The 
application  showed  that  the  creditor  could  easily  have  satisfied  his  demand 
out  of  available  assets,  if  he  had  so  desired.  The  judge  read  the  application 
and  said  indignantly  :  “  This  man  comes  into  court  and  simply  asks  me  to 
put  handcuffs  on  him.  I  won’t  do  it.”  But  another  judge  did. 

Many  corporations  that  fail  never  had  the  capital  that  was  claimed  for 
them.  A  collapse  comes,  and  then  the  men  who  have  brought  it  about 
may  seek  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  receivership,  through  which  they  can 
remain  masters  of  the  situation  and  practically  prevent  an  investigation  by 
retaining  control  of  its  books  and  papers.  In  many  cases  they  ought  to  be 
sued,  for  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  claimed  value  of  what 
they  put  in  to  pay  their  stock,  but  who  is  to  bring  the  suits  ?  The  receivers 
who  in  such  cases  would  be  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  ! 

Business  failures  more  often  result  from  poor  management  than  acci¬ 
dent,  and,  in  the  case  of  corporations,  more  frequently  from  reckless  than 
weak  management.  Many  corporations  are  wrecked  by  officers  using  the 
corporate  funds  as  if  they  belonged  to  them.  These  wreckers,  however, 
have  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  courts  in 
their  appointment  as  receivers.  If  a  corporation  manager  is  so  unskilled 
or  reckless  that  he  is  unable  to  keep  it  going,  how  can  it  be  that  he  possesses 
sufficient  ability  or  stability  to  operate  it  successfully  as  a  receiver?  Has  an 
order  of  court  the  magic  power  to  transform  him  into  a  man  of  business  talent 
and  genius  ?  But,  you  might  say,  he  acts  under  orders  of  court.  Every  one 
familiar  with  these  matters  knows  that  almost  invariably  the  orders  made 
are  such  as  the  receiver,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
court,  applies  for. 

A  railroad  president,  whose  wild  recklessness  was  largely  responsible 
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for  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  corporation,  experienced  no  difficulty 
recently  in  haying  himself  appointed  receiver,  and  this  appointment  stood 
until  public  opinion  forced  his  retirement.  Men  float  debentures  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  backed  by  first  mortgages,  when,  instead,  the  collateral 
“  securing  ”  them  consists  of  second  mortgages  or  other  questionable  as¬ 
sets,  and  yet  this  seems  no  obstacle  to  their  appointment  as  receivers. 

Corporation  officers  often  say,  “  We  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
because  we  wanted  a  little  breathing  time.”  The  law  gives  creditors  the 
right  to  enforce  their  demands,  when  due,  the  same  against  a  corporation 
as  against  an  individual,  and  yet  the  courts  appoint  receivers  for  corpora¬ 
tions  on  the  flimsiest  grounds,  and  permit  them  to  carry  on  their  business 
without  interruption,  but  prevents  the  creditors  doing  anything,  except  to 
sit  by  and  see  the  managers  operate  them  as  they  deem  proper.  The  larger 
number  of  receiverships  are  simply  placing  the  strong  arm  of  the  court  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  and  the  stockholders  and  creditors.  If  the  officers  knew 
in  advance  that  when  their  companies  failed  they  would  lose  control,  they 
would  be  much  more  conservative.  When  they  know  they  will  have  to  seek 
new  positions,  they  will  be  less  apt  to  study  how  to  “freeze  out”  by  a  re¬ 
ceivership  the  rank  and  file  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors.  We  would 
then  have  less  “reorganization”  schemes,  which  practically  take  the  small 
holders  by  the  throat  and  force  them  to  accept  the  terms  offered. 

Courts  in  appointing  receivers  should  “  represent  ”  those  who  are  not 
present  in  court,  and  should  appoint  men  who  will  guard  the  rights  of  all 
alike.  Our  corporation  laws  generally  require  radical  overhauling.  When 
anything  besides  money  constitutes  the  capital,  it  should  be  put  in  at  real 
value,  to  be  ascertained  by  responsible  public  officers,  and  a  statement 
should  be  filed,  so  the  public  can  see  what  is  put  in,  and  at  what  price. 
Corporations  should  be  examined  at  frequent  intervals  by  competent  offi¬ 
cers,  and  when  the  capital  is  impaired  a  reduction  should  be  advised,  unless 
the  impairment  is  promptly  made  good.  The  law  should  most  rigidly  pre¬ 
scribe  the  duties  and  define  the  liabilities  of  directors.  Directors  who  are 
there  simply  for“‘ show”  should  be  weeded  out.  Insolvent  corporations 
should  not  be  permitted  to  make  preferences.  Their  property  is  a  trust 
fund,  and  should  be  administered  for  all  creditors  alike.  And  finally,  when 
a  corporation  through  insolvency  is  unable  to  continue,  some  disinterested 
man  should  be  placed  in  charge  by  the  courts,  or,  better  still,  by  some  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  government  having  supervision  of  all  corporations. 

When  the  officers  of  a  corporation  acknowledge  their  inability  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  its  affairs,  by  asking  for  a  receiver,  they  should  step 
down,  and  give  way  to  some  impartial,  capable  man  who  has  no  past  to 
cover  up  and  no  selfish  schemes  to  foster.  The  legislative  enactments  that 
breathe  life  into  corporations  should  place  the  amplest  safeguards  around 
them  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  to  deal  with  them.  The  law 
should  assume  such  supervision  over  them  as  will  insure  their  honest  man¬ 
agement  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  continue  without  serious  peril  to 
the  stockholders  and  creditors,  the  State  should  see  that  their  affairs  are 
speedily,  honestly,  and  economically  wound  up.  Henry  Wollman. 


PARIS  WORKINGMEN’S  CAPES. 

The  workingmen’s  cafes  of  Paris,  as  a  class,  may  best  be  described  by 
telling  of  a  single  evening  in  one  of  them.  At  eight  o’clock  the  cafo 
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is  already  nearly  full.  As  you  pass  the  desk  of  the  proprietor,  he  vouch¬ 
safes  a  nod,  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  that  put  you  at  home  at 
once.  You  are  a  guest,  not  a  customer  ;  so  are  all  who  enter. 

Taking  one  of  the  few  vacant  seats  in  the  back  room,  you 
give  your  order  to  a  bright-eyed,  quick-moving  gargon  for  a  caf6 
cognac,  listed  at  twenty  centimes  (four  cents)  and  guaranteed  sans 
rival.  The  furnishings  are  not  in  the  best  of  taste ;  they  are  chiefly  glitter  and 
gaud.  Nevertheless  the  room  is  a  beautiful  sight ;  it  is  so  full  of  the  brighter 
aspects  of  humanity.  Here.'are  bloused  and  frocked  laborers,  with  their  white- 
capped  wives  and  their  black-aproned  children ;  petty  tradesmen  and  trades¬ 
women,  and  one  or  two  uniformed  soldiers.  On  the  tables  are  glasses  of 
dark-brown  coffee,  light-brown  beer,  red  wine  and  pearly  absinthe,  beside 
cards,  dice,  dominoes,  checker  and  back-gammon  boards,  tally  slates  and 
newspapers.  Here  also  are  tobacco  smoke  and  good  humor,  and  emulation 
and  curiosity  and  labyrinthine  chatter,  but  no  drunkenness  or  rudeness  or 
tobacco  juice  or  saturated  sawdust. 

Across  the  table  from  you,  sipping  absinthe  between  the  puffs  of  a 
cigarette  he  has  just  rolled,  is  a  plump,  old  fellow,  whose  blue 
overalls  and  flannel  shirt,  under  a  cotton-velvet  coat,  are  tell-tale  of  a 
menial  employment.  In  spite  of  his  costume,  he  is  plainly  a  dreamer  of  such 
dreams  as  those  with  which  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  was  wont  to  beguile  his 
own  credulity,  and  (in  the  utterance)  that  of  his  friends.  A  red  rose  in  his  but¬ 
ton-hole  indicates  that  his  dreams  sometimes  promenade  in  the  beau  monde 
where  his  overalls  dare  not  venture,  and  a  red  fez,  only  a  trifle  more  red  than 
the  face  it  surmounts,  hints  that  they  sometimes  stray  to  Africa  to  “  hunt  the 
lion.”  After  a  deal  of  mysterious  whispering,  two  boys  at  another  table  get 
pen,  ink  and  paper  from  the  gargon  and  indite  a  joint  epistle.  A  neglected 
looking  old  man  near  them  takes  a  small  loaf  of  bread  from  one  pocket  and 
a  slice  of  sausage  from  another,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  half  a  bottle  of 
wine,  makes  his  evening  repast,  thus  happily  escaping  the  dreadful  sensation 
of  preparing  a  solitary  meal  in  a  cheerless  room.  In  a  distant  corner  a 
dark-skinned,  flashing-eyed  beauty  of  not  more  than  eighteen  is  engaged  in 
an  exciting  game  of  dominoes  with  an  elderly  woman,  evidently  her  mother. 
The  mother  was  a  beauty  also  before  the  wrinkles  and  disfiguring  mous¬ 
tache  came.  Other  women  are  sewing  and  chatting  busily.  A  de¬ 
cayed  boulevardier  gossips  from  table  to  table.  Whether  decay  is 
pathetic  or  diverting  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  boulevardier ,  at 
his  best,  being  but  a  pretty  piece  of  pettiness,  is  merely  grotesque  when  he 
decays.  This  particular  specimen  lost  caste  among  his  fellow  boulevardiers 
long  ago,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  trying  to  attract  a  court  of  admir¬ 
ers  in  the  lower  kingdom  of  the  befrocked.  The  befrocked,  however,  pay 
no  attention  to  his  airiness.  Their  good  sense  is  not  to  be  dazzled  by  a  piece 
of  worthless  bric-Abrac. 

One  does  not  look  to  find  bibliophiles  in  a  workingman’s  cafd,  yet  here  are 
three  touching  heads  over  a  tiny,  parchment-covered  book  that  one  of  them 
has  just  drawn  from  an  inside  pocket.  It  is  a  poem  in  several  cantos— an 
antique  treasure  as  yellow  within  and  without  as  the  chartreuse  in  its  own¬ 
er  s  glass.  About  nine  o’clock  a  professional  fire-swallower  gives  a 
startling  exhibition  of  his  skill  for  the  sous  he  can  collect.  At 
ten  o’clock  the  patrons  begin  to  leave,  and  by  eleven,  despite  the 
notoriously  late  hours  kept  in  Paris,  the  room  is  practically  empty. 

What  of  the  influence  of  the  workingman’s  caf<5  ?  Does  it  not  encourage 
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drinking  and  libertinism?  Is  it  not  a  waster  of  time  and  money?  Does  it  not 
destroy  home  life?  There  is  just  enough  truth  in  the  ideas  from  which  these 
queries  proceed  to  justify  the  putting  of  the  queries — no  more. 
That  it  encourages  the  drinking  habit  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  in  a 
community  where  everybody  drinks  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  cafe  is  a 
pleasant  place  to  drink,  because  there  one  drinks  with  one’s  friends.  The 
caff  does  not  encourage  intemperance.  That  is  one  of  the  many  differences 
between  it  and  the  American  saloon.  Black  coffee,  though  by  no  means  the 
only  one,  is  still  the  most  popular  drink,  and  it  is  the  exception  for  a  second 
order  to  be  given.  The  glasses  are  always  on  the  tables  and  there  is  always 
something  in  them,  and  everybody  seems  always  to  be  drinking,  and  the 
gargon  seems  always  alert,  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  glasses  are 
never  refilled.  Drinking  of  this  sort  is  a  veritable  fine  art.  In  fact  for  over  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  the  right  of  every  cafe  patron,  at  the  price  of  a 
single  drink,  to  be  provided  with  light  and  heat  (both  dear  in  Paris),  news¬ 
papers,  games,  writing  materials  and  sedulous  attendance  for  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  hours. 

If  people  were  something  other  than  they  are,  time  and  money  would 
perhaps  be  better  spent  than  they  are  now  in  the  caff.  With  the  ten  cents 
per  night  or  less  the  Frenchman  pays  there,  he  might  buy  paper  editions  of 
the  French  classics;  but  we  know  very  well  that  he  would  not.  He  might 
spend  his  evenings  reading  these  classics  aloud  to  his  family  ;  but  we  know 
just  as  well  that  he  would  not  do  that  either.  The  caff  is  merely  guilty  of 
making  the  idleness  of  out-of-work  hours  a  bright  and  pleasant  thing. 
Everybody  knows  that  there  are  drinking  resorts  in  Paris  whose  prime 
object  is  the  encouragement  of  immorality,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
confound  these  with  the  workingmen’s  cafes.  The  latter  are  no  more  open 
to  the  charge  than  all  social  gatherings  for  both  sexes.  The  girls  who  are 
permitted  to  visit  the  workingmen’s  cafes  are  almost  invariably  attended 
and  carefully  watched  by  their  elders. 

Because  Paris  has  workingmen’s  caffs,  workingmen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  have  ready  at  hand  plenty  of  the  innocent,  economical  enjoyment 
which  philanthropic  London  is  trying  to  provide  its  East  End,  through  the 
People’s  Palace  and  similar  agencies,  and  which  public-spirited  citizens  are 
trying  (without  much  permanent  success)  to  devise  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
this  country.  Better  still,  Paris  working  people  have,  besides  the  family 
resorts,  the  inherent  habit  of  frequenting  the  resorts  they  have.  In  pro¬ 
viding  this  innocent  amusement  the  cafe  exerts  a  great  conserving  force. 
But  the  caff  is  more  than  a  conservator  ;  it  is  an  educator.  It  keeps  its 
patrons  intellectually  alert  by  putting  them  in  touch  with  the  movements 
of  the  times,  especially  the  political  movements.  Various  journals  are 
read  aloud,  and  their  reading  is  illuminated  by  subsequent  discussion.  This 
exchange  of  views  soon  makes  accomplished  conversationalists. 

The  constant  social  intercourse  afforded  by  the  cafe  has  marvellously 
developed  the  French  social  instinct — naturally  strong,  Continual  contact 
with  other  people  keeps  a  Parisian  continually  reminded  of  the  existence 
of  other  people,  and  the  reminder  prompts  to  a  recognition  of  social  rights. 
In  other  words  the  cafe  develops  the  courtesies  of  life— makes  its  patrons, 
though  they  be  working  people,  true  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
caff  is  to  a  degree  the  French  neighborhood  tea,  church  social,  sew¬ 
ing  circle,  lyceum,  current  items  club,  reading  club,  social  club  and  corner 
grocery,  having  some  of  the  elements  of  all  and  all  of  none.  And  the  work- 
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ing  people  of  Paris  have  it  very  much  to  thank  for  their  exceptional  good 
breeding,  light-heartedness,  vivacity  and  intelligence. 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 


THE  AMATEUR  NURSE— AN  ACCOMPLISHED  FACT. 

If  at  times  the  world  seems  small,  so  intimately  acquainted  is  one 
person  with  another,  there  are  also  times  when  our  next-door  neighbor  is 
unaware  of  our  deeds.  Surely  no  one  could  have  written  more  forcibly  of 
the  need  of  “amateur  nurses  ”  than  has  C.  H.  Crandall,  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Review.  Never  has  the  philanthropic  and  domestic 
argument  for  the  education  of  just  such  women  been  more  elo¬ 
quently  and  carefully  stated.  Yet  apparently  the  author  is  unaware 
that  instruction  similar  to  that  he  proposes  is  given  in  several  cities, 
chiefly  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  credit  of  originat¬ 
ing  and  successfully  training  “convalescent  nurses”  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Judson,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  ;  and  to  Miss  Katherine  N.  Adams,  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
for  three  or  four  years  voluntarily  giving  her  services  as  teacher. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  A.  C.  Howes, 
a  similar  plan  was  tried  in  Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association.  It  was  important  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  instruction  of  the  “  attendants”  (the  Boston  term)  and 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  and  the  education  of  trainednurses  and  their 
subsequent  duties.  At  the  same  time  it  was  expedient  to  have  the  “attend¬ 
ants  ’  recognized  by  legitimate  medical  authority  as  a  class  of  women 
competent  for  certain  work.  This  recognition  was  obtained  through  the 
Committee  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  which  granted  permission  topupils,  on  pass¬ 
ing  their  examination,  to  register  at  the  Directory.  Mrs.  Dita  H.  Kinney,  a 
lady  specially  fitted  for  the  position  and  a  graduate  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  engaged  as  teacher 
The  instruction  is  specific  and  limited  to  the  duties  of  an  attendant  in 
care  of  the  sickroom;  taking  temperature  and  pulse  of  a  patient;  prepa¬ 
ration  of  poultices,  baths,  food ;  ventilation  and  use  of  disinfectants.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  physiology  is  also  taught,  pupils  occasionally  visiting  the 
hospital  with  Mrs.  Kinney.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  some  mem- 
er  of  the  medical  society.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  charge  more  than  *7.00 
a  week  during  the  first  year  of  service,  her  certificate  stating  that  she' is 
only  qualified  to  take  care  of  convalescents,  chronic  invalids,  feeble  elderlv 
persons,  and  little  children.  The  advantages  arising  from  these 
methods  are  threefold :  (1)  That  a  new  avenue  for  self-support  is 
opened  to  women.  (2)  That  there  is  no  possibility  of  confusion 
between  the  domain  of  the  trained,  skilful  nurse  with  her  two 
years  of  close  application  as  student  (which  renders  her  able  to 
cope  with  emergencies  or  wasting  disease),  and  the  limited  knowledge  and 

buwm  ?b  68  °f  r  “  attenda^-”  <®  lastly,  perhaps  chiefly,  tired  ofover 
nrnJn?  •th!^S’-Patlent  lnvahds-  People  with  small  means,  are  now  able  to 
procure  in  their  nurseries  and  homes  the  services  of  intelligent  agreeable 

W,“‘  Th°“  Chl"Jre"  C“  lr”sted-  tender  ®  wath 

over  the  convalescent  and  the  aged.  * 

The  element  of  being  personally  agreeable  through  physical  and  mental 
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refinement  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  tedious  care  of  convalescents  and 
children,  who  must  be  amused,  read  to,  watched,  and  tended,  than  in  the 
active  fight  with  sickness  when  more  valuable  qualities  of  mind  and  body 
are  requisite.  Servants,  even  nursemaids,  as  a  rule,  know  little  of  what  to 
do  in  sickness,  though  they  too  often  think  they  know,  and  mothers  and 
housekeepers  have  such  a  multiplicity  of  things  to  do,  that  these 
attendants  can  do  much  to  lessen  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  self-supporting  women,  but  educated  women,  so  to  speak 
who  need  special  instruction  in  the  care  of  the  sickroom,  though  it  should, 
never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  physician  belong  authority  and  responsibility, 
and  that  to  him  implicit  obedience  is  due.  But  as  any  woman  at  any  time 
is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  as  the  utter 
ignorance  from  which  most  of  us  suffer  makes  others  than  ourselves 
wretched,  many  “educated”  women  take  the  same  training  as  an  “at¬ 
tendant.” 

Talks  on  home  nursing  are  also  given  at  working-girls’  clubs  by  lady 
doctors  and  by  lay  ladies,  the  latter  of  whom  have  gone  through  a  certain 
course  of  limited  instruction  and  been  examined  as  to  their  competency  and 
thoroughness  by  physicians.  The  girls  are  systematically  taught  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  poultices,  bedmaking,  changing  sheets,  etc.,  the  best 
way  of  washing  and  dressing  a  baby  as  shown  by  means  of  a  huge  rubber  doll, 
the  home  process  of  sterilizing  milk,  etc.  All  this  is  not  merely  talked 
about,  but  actually  done  before  the  girls,  who,  in  turn,  are  themselves 
obliged  to  do  these  things  over  and  over  before  the  class.  Even  if  they  learn 
their  lesson  well,  they  are  repeatedly  told  that  their  only  safety  in  sickness 
lies  in  following  the  physician’s  directions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  these  “  talks”  should  be  purely  objective.  Nothing  which  in  any  way 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  physician  should  be  touched  upon.  When¬ 
ever  doctors  feel  assured  that  such  care  is  exercised,  they  are  hearty  in  their 
approval  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  common-sen  se.  But  when  they 
see  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  people  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about,  they  do  well  to  withhold  their  approval  from  such  forms 
of  philanthropy.  Yet  surely  by  the  application  of  common-sense,  which  is 
neither  a  patent  nor  a  quack  medicine,  the  poor  sick  can  render  themselves 
and  their  families  more  comfortable.  Those  who  are  able  to  lighten  their 
cares  by  procuring  the  aid  of  “  attendants  ”  will  preserve  their  own  health, 
while  to  the  trained  nurse  and  the  good  physician  we  owe  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  struggles  between  life  and  death,  in  which  we  so  often  are  en¬ 
listed  for  ourselves  or  others.  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

CUBAN  WOMEN. 

A  typical  Cuban  beauty— and  Cuba  is  famed  for  its  beautiful  women— 
has  large,  languishing,  black  eyes,  with  long  eyelashes,  a  small  mouth, 
red  lips,  a  colorless  complexion — in  the  tropics  red  cheeks  and  a  bright 
blooming  complexion  are  seldom  seen — and  skin  with  the  opaque  white¬ 
ness  of  a  camellia.  She  is  of  medium  height,  has  a  shapely  form, 
graceful  undulating  gait,  and  her  hands  and  feet  are  small,  and  exquisitely 
shaped.  She  is  generally  languid  and  listless,  but  she  has  a  winning  way 
and  charming  manners,  with  plenty  of  mother-wit  to  supply  the  lack  of 
book-learning,  because  after  leaving  school  Cuban  girls  usually  relegate  their 
books  to  oblivion,  and  only  occupy  their  minds  with  the  chit-chat  of  society, 
dress,  fashion,  or  household  matters.  Nevertheless  many  are  educated  at 
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the  best  convents  and  schools  in  Paris  or  New  York  or  in  other  large  cities, 
where  they  acquire  a  brilliant  education  which  fits  them  to  hold  their  own 
in  society.  But  after  they  return  to  the  tropics,  they  learn  that  the  climate 
is  not  conducive  to  mental  labor,  but  rather  to  a  life  of  dolce  far  niente. 

A  Cuban  girl’s  life  is  very  restricted,  and  she  is  never  allowed  to  go  out 
alone,  nor  receive  callers  of  the  other  sex  except  in  the  presence  of  her 
chaperon  or  some  member  of  her  family.  If  during  her  childhood  she  at¬ 
tends  a  day-school,  a  maid  or  some  family  servant  takes  her  there  every 
day.  And  she  cannot  go  as  short  a  distance  as  across  the  street  unaccom¬ 
panied.  In  some  instances  Spanish  customs  are  absurd  and  incongruous. 
Every  well-fitted  establishment  in  Cuba  is  provided  with  a  concierge  to 
guard  the  entrance  and  admit  callers.  This  man,  usually  an  ignorant 
peasant,  sometimes  escorts  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  he  is  serving,  and 
that  is  considered  perfectly  proper;  whereas  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
them  to  go  out  attended  by  a  gentleman,  even  if  he  were  old  enough  to  be 
their  father  and  an  old  friend  of  the  family  as  well.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  frequent  intercourse  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  has  somewhat 
modified  the  customs.  For  instance,  two  ladies  can  now  go  out  alone  in 
Havana  in  the  day-time,  which  would  have  been  considered  an  unheard-of 
and  most  shocking  proceeding  a  few  years  ago.  The  social  pastimes  a  girl 
enjoys  in  Cuba  consist  of  balls,  parties,  concerts,  receptions,  the  theatre  and 
opera,  and  picnics— for  the  Cubans  have  adopted  this  American  diversion, 
although  in  a  modified  form  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Cuban  etiquette. 

Cuban  girls  usually  marry  very  young,  even  at  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  although  nowadays  such  marriages  are  not  usually  deemed 
advisable  nor  countenanced  by  their  parents,  as  that  is  too  early  for  a  girl 
to  assume  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  married  life  and  maternity. 
Except  in  ultra-fashionable  circles  in  Havana,  which  follow  French  customs 
and  adopt  French  views  of  life,  after  a  girl  marries  she  does  not  care  much 
for  society,  and  devotes  her  time  exclusively  to  her  husband  and  her 
children.  In  their  home  life  Cuban  women  are  devoted  to  their  children, 
being  too  indulgent  and  self-sacrificing  sometimes.  A  woman’s  whole  life 
is  given  up  to  her  husband  and  her  family,  and  she  considers  no  sacrifice 
too  great  to  make  for  them.  In  her  social  relations  she  is  a  warm,  constant 
friend,  and  in  time  of  trouble  faithful  and  kind. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  customs  which  cause  a  Spaniard  or  Cuban  to  guard 
the  women  of  his  household  so  jealously  may  be  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
influence  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  during  olden  times,  and  they  may  have 
adopted  their  ideas  in  regard  to  woman,  considering  her  as  a  beautiful 
charming  being,  made  to  delight  a  man’s  heart  and  grace  his  home,  and  be 
the  guardian  of  domestic  peace  and  joy,  but  to  exist  for  him  alone,  without 
any  aspirations  beyond  her  household,  nor  desire  to  mingle  with  the 
world.  Women,  however,  are  gradually  becoming  emancipated  from  this 
social  thraldom,  and  men  look  on  them  more  as  equals,  or  companions 
than  simply  as  beautiful  creatures  to  be  worshipped  and  treated  with 
chivalrous  regard,  but  to  be  kept  excluded  from  the  world  or  subservient 
to  men’s  will ;  and  we  now  read  of  women  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  and  other  professions  in  Spain  as  well  as 
in  Spanish-American  countries.  But  Spaniards  will  be  the  very  last  people 
in  the  world  to  approve  of  these  “  new-fangled  notions.” 

Mary  Elizabeth  Springer. 
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The  one  factor  in  the  American  government  that  is  subjected 
to  more  adverse  criticism  than  all  others  combined  is  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  perhaps  less  honored  in  its  own  country 
than  in  any  other,  and  this  because  the  American  public  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  its  processes.  Two  for¬ 
eigners,  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  Democracy  in  America,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  have  treated  of 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  its  methods  with  distinguished 
ability,  and  each  has  shown  it  quite  as  much  favor  as  could  have 
been  expected.  The  ablest  American  work  dealing  philosophi¬ 
cally  with  the  subject  is  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Congressional 
Government .  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  seem  to 
have  been  reasoned  out  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality,  but 
they  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  understands  that 
the  House,  as  we  familiarly  coll  it,  must  continue  to  be  very 
much  what  it  is  now  so  long  as  our  constitution  of  government 
remains  as  it  is.  It  is  limited  by  the  law  of  its  being,  and  nearly 
every  serious  objection  urged  against  its  methods  by  its  critics 
grows  out  of  organic  causes. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  inquire 
whether  the  criticisms  of  this  body  so  generally  indulged  in  are 
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well  founded.  Professor  Wilson  naturally  compares  it  with  its  far¬ 
away  prototype,  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  points  out 
that  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  governed  by  a  ministry,  one  compact  body,  and 
the  American  House  by  many  committees;  that  from  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  under  one  system  the  rules  are  less  complicated  than 
under  the  other  ;  that  leadership  in  the  one  house  is  in  one  man, 
w  hile  it  is  divided  in  the  other ;  that  there  is  more  of  open  debate 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  and  of  interest  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings  than  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  proceedings  ; 
and  that  the  legislation  of  any  one  session  is  likely  to  be  more 
harmonious  and  shapely  as  a  whole  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  from  these  premises,  as 
Professor  Wilson  would  seem  to  think,  that  the  English  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  legislative  system;  or  that,  because  responsibility  in  our  House 
is  divided  among  a  number  of  leaders,  the  party  dominant  there 
at  the  time  is  not  sufficiently  amenable  to  the  people ;  or  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  as  responsive  as  it  should  be  to 
public  opinion  ;  or  that  the  laws  it  passes  are  not  as  fairly  con¬ 
sidered  and  as  well  adapted  to  their  purposes  as  the  English  laws. 

The  practice  that  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  one 
cause  to  bring  the  House  of  Representatives  into  disrepute  is 
filibustering,  blocking  the  way  of  legislation  by  interposing  dila¬ 
tory  motions,  refusing  to  vote,  and  other  parliamentary  devices. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  obstructive  tactics  were  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  advantage  to  the  country,  notably  in  the 
Eorty-tliird  Congress,  when  the  minority  was  thus  enabled  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Force  Bill.  This  feat  was  considered  remarkable 
at  the  time,  and  tended  greatly  to  commend  the  practice  to 
the  party  that  had  profited  by  it,  the  Democracy.  If  ap¬ 
pealed  to  ouly  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a  measure  like  the 
Force  Bill,  to  the  end  that  the  country  might  pass  directly  upon 
it  at  the  next  election,  or,  if  resorted  to  now  and  then,  for  a  short 
time,  to  call  attention  to  some  peculiarly  obnoxious  measure,  fili¬ 
bustering  might  be  considered  as  having  a  legitimate  place  in  par¬ 
liamentary  tactics,  and  would  no  doubt  continue  to  exist ;  but  the 
misfortune  is  that  this  weapon  is  within  the  reach  of  any  member, 
and  it  has  been  so  often  used  without  discretion  that  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  country  now  condemns  it  in  unmistakable  terms. 

In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  Republicans,  having  control 
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of  the  House,  to  make  up  a  quorum  adopted  the  method  of 
counting  those  who  were  present  and  refused  to  vote.  As  there 
was  no  precedent  for  this  in  the  practices  of  the  House,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  naturally  arrayed  themselves  against  the  new  rule,  and  the 
contention  over  it  was  very  bitter.  The  Supreme  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  has  decided  that  the  House,  under  the  power  to  make  its 
own  mles,  had  the  right  to  adopt  this  method,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  safely  affirmed  that  this  rule  or  something  like  it  will 
always  obtain  when  the  Eepublicans  may  be  in  control.  This 
being  so,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Democratic  party  will  be 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  some  similar  rule,  safe-guarded,  per¬ 
haps,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes,  which  appeared  to  be  unavoidable 
under  the  rule  of  the  Eifty-second  Congress.  Either  this  must 
be  done  or  some  equally  efficient  method  devised.  Ho  polit¬ 
ical  party  can  afford  to  yield  to  its  opponent  permanently  so 
great  an  advantage  as  the  Republicans  could  claim  if  they,  and 
they  alone,  could  count  their  opponents  to  make  up  a  quorum. 
That  the  Democrats  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
methods  that  will  enable  them  to  despatch  business  is  apparent, 
from  the  practice  of  the  present  House  in  bringing  in  hard-and- 
fast  rules,  limiting  discussion,  cutting  off  the  right  to  amend  and 
fixing  the  hour  for  votes.  The  large  majority  the  dominant 
party  has  in  the  present  House  renders  it  possible  for  it  now  at 
the  expense  of  considerable  inconvenience,  to  proceed  without 
counting  the  Republicans,  who  sometimes  sit  still  and  refuse  to 
vote,  but  in  future  Congresses,  whenever  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  Democrats  cannot  count  a  quorum  of  their 
own,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  “count  the  quorum  furnished  by 
the  voters.” 

The  evils  coming  from  obstructive  tactics  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  and  do  not  grow  out  of  our  system  of  committee  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  British  House  of  Commons  has  had  its  own  ob¬ 
structionists,  and  was  at  last,  after  many  trying  experiences, 
driven  quite  unwillingly  to  the  adoption  of  rules  that  enable  the 
majority  to  close  debate  and  reach  a  vote.  Ho  political  party 
with  a  majority  in  a  legislative  body  can  live  if  it  allows  its 
opponents  to  tie  its  hands,  and  this  country  need  have  no  fear 
that,  in  the  future,  either  of  the  two  great  parties  will  fail  to  do 
the  business  intrusted  to  it  by  the  country  according  to  the 
terms  of  its  commission. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  frame  an  excuse  that  would  justify  fili¬ 
bustering  as  it  has  been  practised  in  latter  years,  but  it  is  easy  to 
show  why  it  was  so  long  tolerated.  Twenty,  and  even  ten  years  ago, 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  so  profoundly  distrusted 
each  other  that  each  was  afraid  to  smooth  for  the  other  the  path¬ 
way  to  easy  legislation.  The  Republicans  feared  that  some  polit¬ 
ical  revolution  might  “  wipe  away  war  legislation”  including  the 
tariff,  and  Democrats  feared  a  more  sweeping  reconstruction  law. 
It  must  be  confessed  also  that  there  were  Democrats,  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  party,  who  were  not  without  their  own  anxieties 
lest,  in  some  tidal  wave,  the  high  tariff  might  go.  For  these 
reasons  “  rights  of  minorities  ”  were  for  many  years  sedulously 
cared  for  in  the  rules.  More  recently  we  have  had  to  face  the 
other  question,  “  What  are  the  rights  of  the  majority  ?” 

The  reasons  why  the  debates  in  the  American  House  are  not  as 
fully  reported  and  as  keenly  followed  by  the  public  as  those  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  why  the  party  in  power  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  and  never  can  have  any  great  leader 
who  represents  the  government  in  every  measure  and  upon  whom 
all  eyes  are  centred  as  they  now  are  upon  Gladstone  or  as  they 
have  been  upon  Disraeli  or  Charles  James  Fox  or  William  Pitt, 
are  fundamental.  “  The  Government,”  as  in  England  they 
call  the  Ministry,  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  chief,  sits  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  it  matures  and  offers  all  important  bills, 
and  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  these  it  must  stand  or  fall. 
Upon  any  signal  defeat  it  goes  out  of  power,  and  so  every  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  watched  with  somewhat  of  that 
lively  interest  with  which,  in  America,  we  follow  the  progress  of 
a  presidential  election.  With  us  the  defeat  of  a  particular  bill 
means  simply  the  defeat  of  that  measure.  The  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be  to  the  party  in  power,  are  not  immediate. 
The  people  have  selected  their  officials  for  fixed  terms.  They 
have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power,  at  the  next  elections,  to 
vote  upon  the  whole  record  made  by  a  party,  “  confidence”  or 
“  want  of  confidence,”  and  they  are  not  watching  to  see  what 
new  “government”  Congress  is  to  give  them.  The  Executive 
and  Congress  are,  under  our  Constitution,  so  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  that  there  is  nothing  to  bind  them  together  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  common  policy  except  allegiance  to  a  common  party. 
The  power  of  these  ties  is,  or  ought  to  be,  great,  as  there  is  not 
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much  hope  for  the  future  success  of  a  party  if  its  legislators  and 
its  executive  are  at  odds  with  each  other  ;  but  this  is  all  there  is 
of  it. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons  executive  officers  are 
present  to  answer  questions,  to  explain  their  policies  and  to  defend 
them.  With  us,  as  no  executive  officer  can  sit  or  vote  or  speak, 
either  in  the  Senate  or  the  House,  the  President  must  rely  upon 
his  party  friends  to  defend  his  acts.  From  the  nature  of  things 
he  cannot  have  any  one  man,  either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
to  defend  him  at  all  times  and  on  all  questions.  Attacks  upon 
the  administration  are  made  without  warning.  The  constant 
effort  is  to  surprise.  If  the  assault  is  upon  the  dealings  of  the 
government  with  the  Indians,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  who  have  the  necessary  information, 
come  to  his  rescue ;  if  on  the  management  of  the  navy,  the 
Naval  Committee,  or,  on  matters  relating  to  the  army,  the 
Military  Committee,  must  defend  him.  In  England  the  Ministry 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fully  equipped  to  explain  their 
policies,  and  having  upon  their  shoulders  the  affirmative  of 
every  great  issue,  are  represented  by  the  Premier  or  some  other 
of  their  number.  Under  such  a  system  a  great  government  leader 
on  the  floor  of  debate  is  not  only  possible,  but  he  is  a  necessity  ; 
but  with  us  such  a  leader  cannot  exist.  No  single  member  can 
he  like  an  English  minister,  caligatus  omnia.  Presidents 
have  generally  had  special  friends  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  quite  often  some  prominent  member  has  been  known  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Executive,  speaking  his  sentiments,  now 
and  then,  with  more  or  less  of  authority;  but  a  leader  in 
the  English  sense,  such  a  leader  as  our  public  prints  and  even 
our  public  men  are  often  found  deploring  the  need  of,  the 
parliamentary  history  of  our  country  does  not  mention.  Henry 
Clay  was  a  great  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  he  was  not 
a  government  mouthpiece.  Thad  Stevens  was  a  leader  in  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War,  and  still  more  during  the 
days  of  reconstruction,  but  he  only  stood  for  a  leader  on 
one  idea  at  a  time — on  the  prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted, 
and  on  granting  suffrage  to  the  negro  in  the  days  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  He  was  never  known  during  the  war  as  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President,  and  in  his  reconstruction  measures 
he  boldly  trampled  under  foot  the  policy  that  Mr,  Lincoln 
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had  formulated  and  President  Johnson  was  endeavoring  to 
execute. 

A  minority  leader,  however,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  possible  within  limits.  It  is  not  difficult  to  unite  members 
who  are  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  turn  a  party  out  of 
power — and  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek  in  our  history  for  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders.  Mr.  Randall,  although  he  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  majority  of  his  party  on  the  great  question  of  the  tariff, 
was  nevertheless,  for  a  time,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Democrats  in  opposition  ;  and  Mr.  Reed  was  the  undonbted 
leader  of  the  Republicans  from  1885  to  1889.  But  except  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  first  administration  had  no 
friend  on  the  floor  upon  whom  he  could  look  as  leader  of  the 
House  ;  and  Mr.  Harrison  certainly  was  in  no  better  plight. 

Bills,  before  they  are  put  upon  their  passage,  especially  those 
that  deal  with  the  great  questions  of  taxation  and  appropriations, 
must  be  formulated  after  careful  study  and  preparation.  This 
work  “  the  Government  ”  does  for  the  House  of  Commons,  most 
of  it  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  and  this  body  can  therefore 
get  itself  down  to  the  work  of  legislating  almost  immediately 
after  it  comes  together.  The  House  of  Representatives  must 
formulate  its  own  bills,  and  this  it  can  only  do  through  commit¬ 
tees.  When  Congress  convenes  and  the  House  elects  its  speaker, 
he  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  dividing  it  into  fifty-six  standing 
and  select  committees.  This  requires  time.  When  committees 
are  organized,  they  must  perfect  and  report  upon  the  bills  or 
subjects  referred  to  them,  and  this  requires  still  more  time. 
Government  reports  are  to  be  read,  witnesses  examined,  figures 
studied  and  compared,  information  to  be  acquired  from  the 
departments,  and  then  the  form  and  nature  of  the  reports  and 
bills  are  to  be  decided  upon.  As  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few 
exceptions,  the  members  of  the  great  committees  labor  with  unre¬ 
mitting  Zealand  fidelity.  Duty  impels  them,  and  they  know,  too, 
the  temper  of  the  public.  If,  for  example,  a  majority  has  been 
elected  to  increase  subsidies,  every  subsidy-seeker  knows  just 
what  he  wants  and  he  fails  to  see  why  Congress  does  not  give  it 
and  go  home.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  majority  chosen  favors  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  one  portion  of  the  public  is  importunate 
for  immediate  relief,  while  the  other  is  shouting  through  the 
press  that  Congress  is  depressing  business  by  “tinkering  with 
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the  tariff.”  Nobody  understands  this  impatience  better  than  a 
member  of  the  House,  who  ordinarily  has,  in  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  his  own  interests,  business  and  political,  at  home, 
still  another  incentive  to  haste.  There  are  several  well-known 
instances  of  members  breaking  down,  some  of  them  dying  out¬ 
right  from  overwork,  as  did  Haskell,  of  Kansas,  Burnes,  of 
Missouri,  and  probably  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  the 
work  of  such  men  is  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  committee-room, 
and  while  it  is  going  on  the  public  is  usually  clamoring  about 
the  delays  in  legislation. 

Inasmuch  as  in  England  the  Ministry  prepares  every  import¬ 
ant  bill,  the  claim  made  by  Englishmen  may  be  true  that  the 
laws  passed  at  any  one  session  are  more  harmonious  and  consistent 
than  they  cau  be  without  any  common  supervision.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  republic,  when  the  legislation  of  Congress  was  con¬ 
fined  within  narrow  limits,  our  own  laws  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
such  supervision.  One  committee,  the  Ways  and  Means,  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  questions  of  finance,  taxation,  and  appropria¬ 
tion,  but  now  no  single  committee  could  possibly  perform  all 
this  work.  The  interests  embraced  in  the  legislation  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  multiplied  even  more  rapidly  than  population,  and  the 
jurisdiction  originally  exercised  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  distributed  among  many  other  committees. 

In  England  the  majority  represented  by  the  Ministry  ask  no 
counsel  of  the  minority  in  framing  bills.  The  minority  never 
see  the  bills  until  reported  and  ready  for  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  us  the  minority  is  fairly  represented  on  every 
committee.  The  speaker,  partisan  though  he  be,  is  expected  to 
act  with  the  utmost  impartiality  in  apportioning  the  opposition 
to  all  the  greater  standing  committees,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
having  no  friends  among  them  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his 
seat,  he  is  generally  more  just  to  the  opposition  in  the  make-up 
of  committees  than  he  is  to  his  own  party.  One  single  case  is 
remembered  of  a  speaker  who  was  said  and  believed  to  have  told 
his  friends  that  he  had  put  the  opposition  where  they  could  do 
the  least  possible  harm.  That  speaker  was  a  failure  ;  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  political  opponents  was  his  first  stumbling-block. 

The  speaker  is  the  real  party  leader,  upon  whom,  if  they  be 
of  the  same  party,  the  executive  must  rely.  The  powers  he  may 
exercise  to  advance  or  retard  legislation  are  in  many  respects  au- 
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tocratic  ;  yet  if  he  is  to  measure  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  great 
office  he  must  uot  transcend  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
rules  and  the  usages  of  the  House.  This  his  party  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  or  demand.  In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  the  Republicans 
of  the  House  presented  to  the  Democratic  speaker  at  the  close  of 
the  session  a  silver  service*  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  fairness  and  ability,  and  yet  no  presiding  officer  was  ever  more 
acceptable  to  his  party  than  Mr.  Carlisle. 

In  our  important  committees  not  only  all  parties,  but,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  sections  of  the  Union  are  represented,  and 
ample  scope  is  given  to  debate.  Does  this  system  operate  as  a 
check  on  bad  legislation  ?  Theory  and  doubtless  all  experi¬ 
enced  members  of  the  House  would  say  that  such  is  its  tendency, 
although  no  one  could  be  found  to  contend  that  any  mere  system 
can  be  relied  on  to  always  produce  wise  laws. 

Professor  Wilson,  however,  seems  to  think  that  this  system 
is  responsible  for  most  of  our  vicious  legislation.  He  mentions 
the  “  manufacturers  who  cultivate  the  favor  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  the  interested  persons  who  walk  attendance 
on  the  Committee  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  mail  con¬ 
tractors  who  court  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.”  If  the 
charges  he  makes  are  well  grounded,  they  go  to  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  government,  for  it  is  not  perceived  how  the  House 
as  an  independent  body  can  frame  and  perfect  bills  without  the 
intervention  of  committees  of  some  sort.  Suppose  the  present 
system  of  many  committees,  working  during  the  s  ession,  to  be 
abandoned  and  one  grand  committee  formed,  having  all  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  British  Ministry,  still  such  com¬ 
mittee,  whenever  and  wherever  it  might  sit,  would  be  subject  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  lobby.  Under  any  conceivable  method  interested 
persons  may  “  cultivate  the  favor”  of  those  who  are  framing 
bills.  Subsidists  pool  their  issues,  get  their  jobs  all,  as  far  as 
practicable,  into  one  bill,  and  force  this  through  by  their  com¬ 
bined  strengrh.  This  the  people  only  can  prevent.  It  would 
be  useless  for  a  committee  of  the  House  to  report  a  high-tariff 
bill  if  the  majority  on  the  floor  were  unwilling  to  pass  it,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  enact  it  into  law  if  it  could  not  be  sustained  at 
the  polls.  As  a  rule  tariff  bills  have  been  debated  at  greater 
length  before  the  House,  and  discussed  more  fully  before  the 
people,  than  any  other  class  of  legislation.  If  high-tariff  and 
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other  subsidy  laws  be  vicious,  the  responsibility  for  their 
enactment  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  committee  system. 
The  combinations  now  made  to  pass  bills  of  this  character  would 
be  made  all  the  same  whatever  our  system  might  be.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
induced  to  favor  at  the  polls  one  industry,  or  even  several,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  that  those  seeking  class  legislation  must 
unite  in  their  demand  every  possible  interest.  It  matters  not, 
therefore,  when  or  where  or  by  whom  a  tariff  bill  may  he  framed  : 
there  and  then  will  be  found  every  subsidy-seeker  asking  to  be 
let  into  the  combine,  and  if  he  can  command  votes  at  the  polls 
he  will  be  admitted,  provided  only  that  the  party  favoring  sub¬ 
sidies  be  then  in  control.  The  remedy  for  evils  such  as  these  is 
to  be  sought  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  assert  that  the  committee 
system  is  perfect,  but  only  to  maintain  that  under  our  form  of 
government  the  House  of  Representatives  must  necessarily  have 
committees  of  its  own  members  to  prepare  legislation,  and  that 
the  system  at  present  existing  is  not  subject  to  the  grave  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  it.  It  is  true  that  members  may  trust  com¬ 
mittees  too  implicitly,  but  the  same  objection  would  seem  to  lie 
against  a  system  of  parliamentary  government  where  the  min¬ 
istry  must  be  followed  implicitly  in  every  important  measure,  the 
penalty  of  a  defeat  of  the  government,  in  every  such  case,  being 
the  immediate  loss  of  every  seat  and  another  appeal  to  elections. 

In  one  respect  the  House  of  Commons  always  appears  to  advan¬ 
tage  when  compared  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  "The 
spectator,  looking  in  upon  the  latter,  sees  a  desk  before  each 
member,  and  unless  upon  occasions  of  extraordinary  interest  he 
finds  perhaps  a  majority  engaged  in  writing  letters,  reading  news¬ 
papers,  clapping  for  pages,  etc.,  and  he  is  quite  likely  to  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  Representatives  generally  do  not  know 
or  care  what  is  being  done,  whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons 
there  are  no  desks,  no  reading,  or  writing,  or  clapping  for  pages— 
only  those  are  present  who  wish  to  listen.  The  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  to  be.  U nder  both  systems  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  not  heard  the  debate  are  on  hand,  when  a  division 
comes,  to  vote  with  their  parties,  and  certainly  those  who  have 
been  brought  by  a  “whip  ”  into  the  House  of  Commons  are  no 
better  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  than  those  who,  in  our  House, 
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have  been  sitting  by,  listening  perhaps  to  the  debate  by  snatches. 
The  truth  is  not  to  be  ignored  that,  whatever  be  the  system  and 
however  large  may  be  the  legislative  body,  a  few  men  will  control 
the  business.  In  the  House  of  Commons  one  committee — the 
Ministry — controls  everything.  With  us  the  several  great  com¬ 
mittees  control  in  turn. 

The  American  practice  of  having  desks  and  permitting  mem¬ 
bers  to  read  and  write  was  defensible  before  Representatives 
voted  themselves  clerks,  as  they  very  properly  did  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  their  necessary  corre¬ 
spondence  without  utilizing  the  hours  of  the  session.  How  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  desks  will  be  removed,  as  nothing 
detracts  so  much  from  the  respect  the  public  ought  to  entertain 
for  the  House  as  the  ragged  appearance  it  ordinarily  presents  to 
the  visitor. 

The  charge  is  also  made  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  The 
real  grievance  seems  to  be  that  individual  members  are  too  sensi¬ 
tive  to  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  demands  of  their  immediate 
constituencies.  They  are  generally  too  apprehensive  that  they 
may  not  please  everybody,  and  rather  than  incur  displeasure  they 
abandon,  now  and  then,  the  principles  of  the  party  which  elevated 
them  and  rely  upon  their  party  friends  at  home  to  excuse  the  de¬ 
fection  in  that  instance,  because  the  lapse  was  in  favor  of  some 
local  interest.  Here  again  the  remedy  is  with  the  voters.  The 
committee  system  is  not  at  fault. 

One  undeniable  advantage  of  our  committee  system  is  that  it 
brings  members  of  opposing  parties  and  different  sections  into 
close  personal  relations  with  each  other.  The  extent  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  territory,  the  variety  of  climate  and  products,  with  the 
geographical  distribution  of  our  industries  result  in  a  constant 
clash  of  interests.  It  certainly  is  desirable  that  those  who  are  to 
reconcile  these  interests  should  be  able  to  attribute  to  each  other, 
where  they  exist,  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  integrity,  and 
every  experienced  member  knows  that  mutual  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  a  common,  and  warm  friendship  between  men  of  oppos¬ 
ing  parties  and  from  different  sections  a  not  uncommon,  result 
of  joint  service  on  committees. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  reaction  from  the  estrangement 
and  bitterness  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  The  writer  remembers 
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to  have  heard  a  Republican  member  from  the  far  West,  some 
years  ago,  express  his  astonishment  that  his  Democratic  friend 
from  the  South  should  say  a  kind  thing  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  “let  it  stand  that  way  in  the 
Record .”  Another  newly  elected  Republican  member  went  up 
one  day  and  introduced  himself  to  a  Southern  Democrat  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  ex-Confederate 
“  who  was  patriotic  enough  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  monument  to  the  Father  of  His  Country.”  “  Oh  !  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  Southerner,  “I  never  go  back  on  a  slaveholder  and  a 
rebel  like  George  Washington.”  The  retort  was  not  courteous, 
but  the  ex-Confederate  was  nettled  at  the  imputation  on  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  his  section. 

The  distrust  of  those  days  has  passed  away,  and  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  more  of  kindly  and  generous  feeling  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  less  of  ill-will  between  the  members  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  Congress  than  at  any  other  period  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  This  is  attributable  largely  to  joiut  service  on  committees. 
Such  progress  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  two  great  parties 
had  been  constantly  pitted  against  each  other  in  debate  only 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  House  under  a  parliamentary  system 
like  that  prevailing  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Quite  a 
number  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  now  be  pointed  to 
who  by  long  and  continuous  service  have  thoroughly  established 
themselves  in  the  confidence  of  the  House.  These  men  divide 
leadership  in  their  respective  parties  among  them.  They  are  not 
all  chairmen,  or  even  first  on  the  minority  si(Je  of  committees, 
though  most  of  them  are.  When  a  chairman  and  his  committee 
once  get  the  confidence  of  the  House,  their  bills,  if  they  have  no 
partisan  edge  to  them,  usually  pass  with  little  debate.  The 
chairman  who,  in  the  familiar  language  of  the  House,  means 
“business”  and  not  “Buncombe”  wisely  commends  himself  to 
his  fellow-members  by  not  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  with 
unnecessary  discussion.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  most  useful 
and  influential  men  are  frequently  not  the  most  famous.  Theie 
are  many  constituencies  in  the  United  States  who  nevei  have  a 
chairman  ora  representative  of  influence  m  the  House,  foi^the 
reason  that  they  are  continually  changing  their  members.  They 
seem  to  utterly  ignore  the  value  of  experience,  which  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  ability  and  character  always  gives  knowledge  and  power. 
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An  incident  occurring  in  the  House  near  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Fifty -second  Congress  furnishes  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  the  value  of  long  service  in  that  body  and  of  the 
kindly  feeling  now  existing  there  between  parties,  but  also  of  the 
influence  a  broad-minded  member  can  acquire,  and  the  confidence 
with  which  his  political  opponents  may  come  to  regard  him.  It 
may  also  serve  to  show  how  it  is  that  important  bills  often  pass 
without  much,  and  sometimes  without  any,  debate.  On  February 
4,  1893,  Mr.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  who  was  about  voluntarily  to 
retire  from  the  House  after  twenty  years  of  continuous  service, 
had  just  moved  to  report  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when  Mr.  Holman,  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  rose  and  complimented  him  on  “  having  brought  into 
the  House  a  very  important  appropriation  bill,  which  was  so  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  details  as  to  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Housed’  Among  many  other  compli¬ 
mentary  things  Mr.  Holman  said: 

“  The  House  has  become  accustomed  to  pass  bills  reported  by  him  with 
out  controversy.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  my  distinguished  friend  to  know 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  bill  reported  by  him  has  undergone  the 
severest  scrutiny  in  every  detail,  and  that  no  consideration  whatever  has 
been  taken  into  account  except  the  interests  of  the  public  service.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Holman’s  speech  Mr.  Hitt,  the  lead¬ 
ing  Republican  upon  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  who 
had  served  ten  years  in  the  House  with  Mr.  Blount,  arose  and 
“heartily  joining”  with  Mr.  Holman  “in  every  word  he  has 
said  in  testimony  of  the  personal  worth,  of  the  high  character,  of 
the  industry,  of  -  the  energy,  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia,”  added  : 

“  I  will  mark  most  of  all  that  patriotism  above  party  that  inspired  him 
in  the  House  when  last  year,  leading  a  great  committee  charged  to  consider 
the  affairs  and  interests,  nob  of  a  party,  but  of  a  whole  nation,  embroiled  in 
sharp  dispute  with  a  foreign  power,  he  rose  with  the  occasion  and  proved 
himself  first  and  altogether  a  patriot,  an  American,  so  that  a  foreigner, 
looking  down  from  the  gallery  upon  this  hall,  could  never  have  told 
whether  he  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  but  would  have  known  that 
he  was  in  every  fiber  an  American. 

Mr.  Hitt  was  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr  Blount  had  sup¬ 
ported  President  Harrison’s  Chilian  policy.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  O’bTeill,  the  oldest  Republican  in  the  House,  and  by  other 
members  in  the  same  line,  and  every  speaker  was  greeted  by 
loud  applause  from  all  quarters  of  the  House. 
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When  President  Cleveland  desired  to  know  the  exact  truth 
about  the  Hawaiian  affair,  he  selected  Mr.  Blount  as  his  special 
agent  to  Honolulu. 

No  portion  of  the  government  can  claim  exemption"  from  the 
severest  criticism,  but  so  much  ridicule  has  been  levelled  by  the 
press  at  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  so 
many  insinuations  are  constantly  indulged  in  against  the  habits 
and  integrity  of  its  members,  that  every  newly  elected  representa¬ 
tive  on  coming  into  that  body  within  recent  years  must  have  con¬ 
fessed  to  himself  a  feeling  of  profound  surprise  at  what  he  has 
seen.  He  has  heard  much  of  corruption,  but  he  sees  no  evidences 
of  its  existence.  Possibly  among  so  many  there  maybe  some  who 
are  corrupt,  but  the  body,  as  a  whole,  may  challenge  comparison 
for  integrity  and  fidelity  with  any  in  the  world  ;  he  has  heard  of 
dissipation,  but  he  finds  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
members  are  remarkable  for  sobriety  and  steady  habits ;  and 
what  surprises  him  most  of  all  is  the  average  ability  and  range 
of  information  possessed  by  those  who  surround  him. 

The  career  of  many  a  member  is  a  disappointment  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  The  surroundings  are  not  what  he  and  they  ex¬ 
pected.  Accustomed  at  home  to  the  homage  of  his  friends,  he 
thinks  to  be  easily  a  leader  in  the  House.  He  finds  himself  there 
surrounded  by  the  most  critical  audience  in  the  world.  On  what¬ 
ever  subject  he  would  speak,  some  of  his  audience  are  more  thor¬ 
oughly  informed  than  he,  and  it  may  be  he  never  speaks  at  all.  Of 
course  it  must  be  understood,  all  the  time,  that  there  are  many  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  every  general  statement  of  this  character,  but  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  personnel  of  the  House,  as  it  has  existed  for  some 
years  past,  is  sufficient  proof  that,  as  a  rule,  the  people  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  district  do  not  send  a  Representative  to  Congress  un¬ 
less  there  be  something  about  him,  either  ability,  courage,  high 
character,  or  other  attractive  quality,  to  commend  him  to  then- 
support.  Taken  altogether  there  can  be  no  better  guaranty  of 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  than  the  character  of  the  men  they  send  to  Washington  to 
make  their  laws.  The  people  who  elect  these  men  differ  widely 
in  their  politics,  but  they  are  of  one  mind  in  intending,  as  they 
show  by  the  selection  of  their  Representatives,  that  this  country 
shall  be  great  and  free  and  prosperous.  And  so  it  is  to  be. 

Hilary  A.  Herbert. 


THE  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

BY  SABAH  GRAND,  AUTHOR  OB  “  THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.” 


It  is  amusing  as  well  as  interesting  to  note  the  pause  which 
the  new  aspect  of  the  woman  question  has  given  to  the  Bawling 
Brothers  who  have  hitherto  tried  to  howl  down  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  our  sex  to  make  the  world  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in. 
That  woman  should  ape  man  and  desire  to  change  places  with 
him  was  conceivable  to  him  as  he  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  in  his 
lord-and-master-monarch-of-all-I-survey  attitude,  well  inflated 
with  his  own  conceit ;  but  that  she  should  he  content  to  develop 
the  good  material  which  she  finds  in  herself  and  be  only  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  poor  quality  of  that  which  is  being  offered  to  her  in 
man,  her  mate,  must  appear  to  him  to  be  a  thing  as  monstrous 
as  it  is  unaccountable.  “If  women  don’t  want  to  be  men,  what 
do  they  want  ?”  asked  the  Bawling  Brotherhood  when  the  first 
misgiving  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  them  ;  and  then,  to  reassure 
themselves,  they  pointed  to  a  certain  sort  of  woman  in  proof  of 
the  contention  that  we  were  all  unsexing  ourselves. 

It  would  he  as  rational  for  us  now  to  declare  that  men  gener¬ 
ally  are  Bawling  Brothers  or  to  adopt  the  hasty  conclusion  which 
makes  all  men  out  to  be  fiends  on  the  one  hand  and  all  women 
fools  on  the  other.  We  have  our  Shrieking  Sisterhood,  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  Bawling  Brotherhood.  The  latter  consists  of 
two  sorts  of  men.  First  of  all  is  he  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
cow-kind  of  woman  as  being  most  convenient ;  it  is  the  threat 
of  any  strike  among  his  domestic  cattle  for  more  considera¬ 
tion  that  irritates  him  into  loud  and  angry  protests.  The 
other  sort  of  Bawling  Brother  is  he  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  scum  of  our  sex,  who  knows  nothing  better  than  women  of 
that  class  in  and  out  of  society,  preys  upon  them  or  ruins  himself 
for  them,  takes  his  whole  tone  from  them,  and  judges  us  all  by 
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them.  Both  the  cow-woman  and  the  scnm-woman  are  well  with¬ 
in  range  of  the  comprehension  of  the  Bawling  Brotherhood,  but 
the  new  woman  is  a  little  above  him,  and  he  never  even  thought 
of  looking  up  to  where  she  has  been  sitting  apart  in  silent  con¬ 
templation  all  these  years,  thinking  and  thinking,  until  at  last 
she  solved  the  problem  and  proclaimed  for  herself  what  was 
wrong  with  Home-is-the-Woman’s-Sphere,  and  prescribed  the 
remedy. 

What  she  perceived  at  the  outset  was  the  sudden  and  violent 
upheaval  of  the  suffering  sex  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Women 
were  awaking  from  their  long  apathy,  and,  as  they  awoke,  like 
healthy  hungry  children  unable  to  articulate,  they  began  to 
whimper  for  they  knew  not  what.  They  might  have  been  easily 
satisfied  at  that  time  had  not  society,  like  an  ill-conditioned  and 
ignorant  nurse,  instead  of  finding  out  what  they  lacked,  shaken 
them  and  beaten  them  and  stormed  at  them  until  what  was  once 
a  little  wail  became  convulsive  shrieks  and  roused  up  the  whole 
human  househould.  Then  man,  disturbed  by  the  uproar,  came 
upstairs  all  anger  and  irritation,  and,  without  waiting  to  learn 
what  was  the  matter,  added  his  own  old  theories  to  the  din,  but, 
finding  they  did  not  act  rapidly,  formed  new  ones,  and  made  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  of  himself  with  his  opinions  and  advice.  He 
was  in  the  state  of  one  who  cannot  comprehend  because  he  has  no 
faculty  to  perceive  the  thing  in  question, -and  that  is  why  he  was 
so  positive.  The  dimmest  perception  that  you  may  be  mistaken 
will  save  you  from  making  an  ass  of  yourself. 

We  must  look  upon  man’s  mistakes,  however,  with  some 
leniency,  because  we  are  not  blameless  in  the  matter  ourselves. 
We  have  allowed  him  to  arrange  the  whole  social  system  and 
manage  or  mismanage  it  all  these  ages  without  ever  seriously 
examining  his  work  with  a  view  to  considering  whether  his 
abilities  and  his  motives  were  sufficiently  good  to  qualify  him 
for  the  task.  We  have  listened  without  a  smile  to  his  preach¬ 
ments,  about  our  place  in  life  and  all  we  are  good  for,  on  the  text 
that  “there  is  no  understanding  a  woman.”  We  have  endured 
most  poignant  misery  for  his  sins,  and  screened  him  when  we 
should  have  exposed  him  and  had  him  punished.  We  have 
allowed  him  to  exact  all  things  of  us,  and  have  been  content  to 
accept  the  little  he  grudgingly  gave  us  in  return.  .  We  have 
meekly  bowed  our  heads  when  he  called  us  bad  names  instead  of 
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demanding  proofs  of  the  superiority  which  alone  would  give  him 
a  right  to  do  so.  We  have  listened  much  edified  to  man’s 
sermons  on  the  subject  of  virtue,  and  have  acquiesced  uncom¬ 
plainingly  in  the  convenient  arrangement  by  which  this  quality 
has  come  to  be  altogether  practised  for  him  by  us  vicariously. 
We  have  seen  him  set  up  Christ  as  an  example  for  all  men 
to  follow,  which  argues  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  doing 
so,  and  have  not  only  allowed  his  weakness  and  hypocrisy  in 
the  matter  to  pass  without  comment,  but,  until  lately,  have 
not  even  seen  the  humor  of  his  pretensions  when  contrasted 
with  his  practices  nor  held  him  up  to  that  wholesome  ridicule 
which  is  a  stimulating  corrective.  Man  deprived  us  of  all 
proper  education,  and  then  jeered  at  us  because  we  had  no 
knowledge.  He  narrowed  our  outlook  on  life  so  that  our  view 
of  it  should  be  all  distorted,  and  then  declared  that  our  mistaken 
impression  of  it  proved  us  to  be  senseless  creatures.  He  cramped 
our  minds  so  that  there  was  no  room  for  reason  in  them,  and  then 
made  merry  at  our  want  of  logic.  Our  divine  intuition  was  not 
to  be  controlled  by  him,  but  he  did  his  best  to  damage  it  by 
sneering  at  it  as  an  inferior  feminine  method  of  arriving  at  con¬ 
clusions  ;  and  finally,  after  having  had  his  own  way  until  he  lost  his 
head  completely,  he  set  himself  up  as  a  sort  of  a  god  and  required 
us  to  worship  him,  and,  to  our  eternal  shame  be  it  said,  we  did 
so.  The  truth  has  all  along  been  in  us,  but  we  have  cared  more 
for  man  than  for  truth,  and  so  the  whole  human  race  has  suffered. 
We  have  failed  of  our  effect  by  neglecting  our  duty  here,  and 
have  deserved  much  of  the  obloquy  that  was  cast  upon  us.  All 
that  is  over  now,  however,  and  while  on  the  one  hand  man  has 
shrunk  to  his  true  proportions  in  our  estimation,  we,  on  the  other, 
have  been  expanding  to  our  own ;  and  now  we  come  confidently 
forward  to  maintain,  not  that  this  or  that  was  “  intended,” 
but  that  there  are  in  ourselves,  in  both  sexes,  possibilities  hither¬ 
to  suppressed  or  abused,  which,  when  properly  developed,  will 
supply  to  either  what  is  lacking  in  the  other. 

The  man  of  the  future  will  be  better,  while  the  woman  will 
be  stronger  and  wiser.  To  bring  this  about  is  the  whole  aim 
and  object  of  the  present  struggle,  and  with  the  discovery  of  the 
means  lies  the  solution  of  the  Woman  Question.  Man,  having 
no  conception  of  himself  as  imperfect  from  the  woman’s  point  of 
view,  will  find  this  difficult  to  understand,  but  we  know  his 
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weakness,  and  will  be  patient  with  him,  and  help  him  with  his 
lesson.  It  is  the  woman's  place  and  pride  and  pleasure  to  teach 
the  child,  and  man  morally  is  in  his  infancy.  There  have  been 
times  when  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  to  be  raised 
or  woman  was  to  be  lowered,  but  we  have  turned  that  corner  at 
last;  and  now  woman  holds  out  a  strong  hand  to  the  child -man, 
and  insists,  but  with  infinite  tenderness  and  pity,  upon  helping 
him  up. 

He  must  be  taught  consistency.  There  are  ideals  for  him 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  tacitly  agrees  to  accept  when 
he  keeps  up  an  expensive  establishment  to  teach  them:  let  him 
live  up  to  them.  Man’s  faculty  for  shirking  his  own  responsibil¬ 
ity  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  that,  rather 
than  be  blamed  himself  when  it  did  not  answer  to  accuse  woman, 
he  imputed  the  whole  consequence  of  his  own  misery-making 
peculiarities  to  God. 

But  with  all  his  assumption  man  does  not  make  the  most  of 
himself.  He  has  had  every  advantage  of  training  to  increase  his 
insight,  for  instance,  but  yet  we  find  him,  even  at  this  time  of 
day,  unable  to  perceive  that  woman  has  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
respect  and  practical  good  sense — enough  at  all  events  to  enable 
her  to  use  the  proverb  about  the  bird  in  the  hand  to  her  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  does  not  in  the  least  intend  to  sacrifice  the  privi¬ 
leges  she  enjoys  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  others,  especially  of 
the  kind  which  man  seems  to  think  she  must  aspire  to  as  so  much 
more  desirable.  Woman  may  be  foolish,  but  her  folly  has  nevei 
been  greater  than  man’s  conceit,  and  the  one  is  not  moie  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  understanding  than  the  other.  When  a  man  talks 
about  knowing  the  world  and  having  lived  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
he  means  something  objectionable  ;  in  seeing  life  he  geneially  in¬ 
cludes  doing  wrong ;  and  it  is  in  these  respects  he  is  apt  to 
accuse  us  of  wishing  to  ape  him.  Of  old  if  a  woman  ventured  to 
be  at  all  unconventional,  man  was  allowed  to  slander  hei  with  the 
imputation  that  she  must  be  abandoned,  and  he  really  believed 
it  because  with  him  liberty  meant  license.  He  has  never  accused 
us  of  trying  to  emulate  him  in  any  noble,  manly  quality,  because 
the  cultivation  of  noble  qualities  has  not  hitherto  been  a 
favorite  pursuit  of  his,  not  to  the  extent  at  least  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  his  calculations  and  making  any  perceptible  im¬ 
pression  on  public  opinion ;  and  he  never,  therefore,  thought 
yol.  clvjii. — no.  448.  18 
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of  considering  whether  it  might  have  attractions  for  ns. 
The  cultivation  of  noble  qualities  has  been  individual  rather  than 
general,  and  the  person  who  practised  it  is  held  to  be  one  apart, 
if  not  actually  eccentric.  Man  acknowledges  that  the  business  of 
life  carried  on  according  to  his  methods  corrodes,  and  the  state 
of  corrosion  is  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  yet  he  is  fatuous  enough  to 
imagine  that  our  ambition  must  be  to  lie  like  him  for  our  own 
benefit  in  every  public  capacity.  Heaven  help  the  child  to  per¬ 
ceive  with  what  travail  and  sorrow  we  submit  to  the  heavy 
obligation,  when  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  sense  of  right,  of 
showing  him  how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

We  have  been  reproached  by  Ruskin  for  shutting  ourselves  up 
behind  park  palings  and  garden  walls,  regardless  of  the  waste 
world  that  moans  in  misery  without,  and  that  has  been  too  much 
our  attitude  ;  but  the  day  of  our  acquiescence  is  over.  There  is 
that  in  ourselves  which  forces  us  out  of  our  apathy  ;  we  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  When  we  hear  the  “  Help  !  help  !  help  !  ”  of 
the  desolate  and  the  oppressed,  and  still  more  when  we  see  the 
awful  dumb  despair  of  those  who  have  lost  even  the  hope  of  help, 
we  must  respond.  This  is  often  inconvenient  to  man,  especially 
when  he  has  seized  upon  a  defenceless  victim  whom  he  would 
have  destroyed  had  we  not  come  to  the  rescue  ;  and  so,  because 
it  is  inconvenient  to  be  exposed  and  thwarted,  he  snarls  about 
the  end  of  all  true  womanliness,  cants  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sphere,  and  threatens  that  if  we  do  not  sit  still  at  home  with 
cotton-wool  in  our  ears  so  that  we  cannot  be  stirred  into  having 
our  sympathies  aroused  by  his  victims  when  they  shriek,  and 
with  shades  over  our  eyes  that  we  may  not  see  him  in  his  degra¬ 
dation,  we  shall  be  afflicted  with  short  hair,  coarse  skins,  unsyrn- 
metrical  figures,  loud  voices,  tastelessness  in  dress,  and  an  unat¬ 
tractive  appearance  and  character  generally,  and  then  he  will  not 
love  us  any  more  or  marry  us.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  his  threats,  because  he  has  said  and  proved  on  so 
many  occasions  that  he  cannot  live  without  us  whatever  we  ai*e. 
0  man  !  man  !  you  are  a  very  funny  fellow  now  we  know  you  ! 
But  take  care.  The  standard  of  your  pleasure  and  convenience  has 
already  ceased  to  be  our  conscience.  On  one  point,  however, 
you  may  reassure  yourself.  True  womanliness  is  not  in  danger' 
and  the  sacred  duties  of  wife  and  mother  will  be  all  the  more 
honorably  performed  when  women  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  be- 
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coming  wives  and  mothers  of  men.  But  there  is  the  difficulty. 
The  trouble  is  not  because  women  are  mannish,  but  because  men 
grow  ever  more  effeminate.  Manliness  is  at  a  premium  now  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  of  it,  and  we  are  accused  of  aping  men  in 
order  to  conceal  the  side  from  which  the  contrast  should  evi¬ 
dently  be  drawn.  Man  in  his  manners  becomes  more  and  more 
wanting  until  we  seem  to  be  near  the  time  when  there  will  be 
nothing  left  of  him  but  the  old  Adam,  who  said,  “  It  wasn’t  me.” 

Of  course  it  will  he  retorted  that  the  past  has  been  improved 
upon  in  our  day;  hut  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  We  walk  by 
the  electric  light :  our  ancestors  had  only  oil -lamps.  We  can  see 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going,  and  should  he  as  much 
better  as  we  know  how  to  be.  But  where  are  our  men  ?  Where  is 
the  chivalry,  the  truth,  and  affection,  the  earnest  purpose,  the 
plain  living,  high  thinking,  and  noble  self-sacrifice  that  make  a 
man  ?  We  look  in  vain  among  the  bulk  of  our  writers  even  for 
appreciation  of  these  qualities.  With  the  younger  men  all  that 
is  usually  cultivated  is  that  flippant  smartness  which  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  cheapness.  There  is  such  a  want  of  wit  amongst  them, 
too,  such  a  lack  of  variety,  such  monotony  of  threadbare  subjects 
worked  to  death  !  Their  “  comic  ”  papers  subsist  upon  repeti¬ 
tions  of  those  three  venerable  jests,  the  mother-in-law,  somebody 
drunk,  and  an  edifying  deception  successfully  practised  by  an  un¬ 
faithful  husband  or  wife.  As  they  have  nothing  true  so  they 
have  nothing  new  to  give  us,  nothing  either  to  expand  the  heart 
or  move  us  to  happy  mirth.  Their  ideas  of  beauty  threaten 
always  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ballet  dancer’s  legs,  pretty  things 
enough  in  their  way,  but  not  worth  mentioning  as  an  aid  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  strength  that  make  a  man. 
They  are  sadly  deficient  in  imagination,  too ;  that  old  fallacy  to 
which  they  cling,  that  because  an  evil  thing  has  always  been, 
therefore  it  must  always  continue,  is  as  much  the  result  of  want 
‘of  imagination  as  of  the  man’s  trick  of  evading  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  right  done  in  any  matter  that  does  not  immediately 
affect  his  personal  comfort.  But  there  is  one  thing  the  younger 
men  are  specially  good  at,  and  that  is  giving  their  opinion  ;  this 
they  do  to  each  other’s  admiration  until  they  verily  believe  it 
to  be  worth  something.  Yet  they  do  not  even  know  where  we 
are  in  the  history  of  the  world.  One  of  them  only  lately,  doubt¬ 
less  by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  Bawling 
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Brotherhood,  actually  proposed  to  reintroduce  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles-of-the-Pavements  ;  he  was  apparently  quite  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  mothers  of  the  English  race  are  too  strong 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  insulted  by  the  reimposition  of 
another  most  shocking  degradation  upon  their  sex.  Let  him 
who  is  responsible  for  the  economic  position  which  forces  women 
down  be  punished  for  the  consequence.  If  any  are  unaware  of 
cause  and  effect  in  that  matter,  let  them  read  The  Struggle  for 
Life  which  the  young  master  wrote  in  Wreckage.  As  the  work¬ 
ingman  says  with  Christ-like  compassion  :  “  They  wouldn’t  be 

there,  poor  things,  if  they  were  not  driven  to  it.” 

There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  women  in  London 
doomed  to  damnation  by  the  written  law  of  man  if  they  dare 
to  die,  and  to  infamy  for  a  livelihood  if  they  must  live;  yet 
the  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  wonders  what  it  is  that  we  with 
the  power  are  protesting  against  in  the  name  of  our  sex.  But  is 
there  any  wonder  we  women  wail  for  the  dearth  of  manliness 
when  we  find  men  from  end  to  end  of  their  rotten  social  system 
forever  doing  the  most  cowardly  deed  in  their  own  code,  striking 
at  the  defenceless  woman,  especially  when  she  is  down  ? 

The  Bawling  Brotherhood  have  been  seeing  reflections  of 
themselves  lately  which  did  not  flatter  them,  but  their  conceit 
survives,  and  they  cling  confidently  to  the  delusion  that  they  are 
truly  all  that  is  admirable,  and  it  is  the  mirror  that  is  in  fault. 
Mirrors  may  be  either  a  distorting  or  a  flattering  medium,  but 
women  do  not  care  to  see  life  any  longer  in  a  glass  darkly.  Let 
there  be  light.  We  suffer  in  the  first  shock  of  it.  We  shriek 
m  horror  at  what  we  discover  when  it  is  turned  on  that  which 
was  hidden  away  in  dark  corners  ;  but  the  first  principle  of  good 
housekeeping  is  to  have  no  dark  corners,  and  as  we  recover  our¬ 
selves  we  go  to  work  with  a  will  to  sweep  them  out.  It  is  for  us 
to  set  the  human  household  in  order,  to  see  to  it  that  all  is  clean 
and  sweet  and  comfortable  for  the  men  who  are  fit  to  help  us  ' 
to  make  home  in  it.  We  are  bound  to  raise  the  dust  while  we 
are  at  work,  but  only  those  who  are  in  it  will  suffer  any  incon¬ 
venience  from  it,  and  the  self-sufficing  and  self-supporting  are 
not  afraid.  For  the  rest  it  will  be  all  benefits.  The  Woman 
Question  is  the  Marriage  Question,  as  shall  be  shown  hereafter 


Sarah  Grand. 


A  PRESENT  CHANCE  FOR  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 


BY  THE  HOIST.  EUGENE  TYLER  CHAMBERLAIN,  COMMISSIONER 

OF  NAVIGATION. 


The  entire  range  of  federal  affairs  offers  no  other  more  prom¬ 
ising  field  for  reconstructive  legislation  at  the  present  time  than 
that  afforded  by  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  That 
they  are  old  and  out  of  date  and  out  of  joint  with  American  prog¬ 
ress  and  performance  since  the  time  of  their  enactment  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  failure  to  produce  the  results  for  which  presumably 
they  were  framed  and  by  discontent  with  them,  shared  by  ultra¬ 
protectionists  and  extreme  free  traders  alike.  The  advocates  of 
free  shipping,  indeed,  bring  no  stronger  indictment  against  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  country  than  that  brought  by  those  who 
confess,  in  effect,  the  insufficiency  of  those  laws,  after  a  trial  last¬ 
ing  almost  throughout  the  nation’s  lifetime,  by  asking  that  they 
be  supplemented  by  bounties  and  subsidies  paid  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Protectionism  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  statutory  limit 
by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  vessels  in  any  but 
the  home  market,  and  surely  no  more  insidious  attack  upon  its 
inadequacy  to  produce  results  could  be  made  than  in  the  assertion 
of  protectionists  that  a  bonus  directly  from  the  Treasury  is  still  a 
necessary  incentive  to  bring  purchasers  into  that  exclusive 
market. 

Where  discontent  with  statutes  is  manifestly  so  general  as  to 
include  those  who  stand  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  an  economic 
theory,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  navigation  laws,  discussion  of  the 
theory  ties  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an  earnest  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  positive  to  relieve  a  condition  of  affairs  far 
from  creditable  to  the  United  States.  Is  there  more  than  an  aca¬ 
demic  value  to  debates  in  which  the  free-ship  theory  is  opposed  to 
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the  subsidy  theory,  when  those  debates  do  not  hoist  the  American 
flag  over  a-  single  additional  vessel  and  do  not  give  the  country  the 
fraction  of  a  per  cent,  more  of  a  diminishing  share  in  the  world’s 
carrying  trade  ?  Treasury  conditions  forbid  the  consideration  of 
subsidies  as  a  practical  measure  now  and  for  some  years  to  come  ; 
and  existing  political  conditions,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  Con¬ 
gress,  during  many  years  of  alternating  party  domination,  to  pass 
a  free-ship  bill,  are  not  encouraging  to  the  supporters  of  such  a 
measure  at  present,  however  desirable  it  be  in  principle. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  to  encourage  American  shipping, 
men  of  widely  different  views,  united,  however,  on  the  one  point 
of  the  insufficiency  of  existing  law,  must  be  willing,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  to  hold  in  abeyance  their  preconceived  notions 
of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  look  toward  what  can  be  done.  If 
there  be  any  practical  method  in  legislation  by  which  more  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  can  be  built  and  the  American  flag  can  be  hoisted  over 
more  vessels  engaged  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  to  obtain  those 
desirable  results  practical  men  may  well  afford  to  waive  extreme 
views  and  unite  upon  middle  ground,  especially  if  there  prove 
to  be  a  precedent,  which  is  reliably  prophetic  of  benefit  to  all 
interests  directly  involved  and  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  piesent  is  peculiarly  a  favorable  time  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  measure,  if  one  can  be  found.  The  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  agree  that  it  will  increase 
our  international  exchanges  ;  and  that  increase  surely  may  be 
taken  as  a  propitious  opportunity  for  the  effort  to  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  the  business  and  profit  of  ocean  transportation.  Again, 
our  navy  is  now  more  widely  scattered  over  the  globe  and  our 
national  emblem  a  more  familiar  sight  in  foreign  ports  than  for 
many  years.  The  encouragement  which  the  flag,  according  to 
the  familiar  adage,  affords  to  commerce,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
third  of  a  century  now  exists.  Still  further,  a  measure  of  which 
it  may  be  safely  predicted  that,  in  some  degree  at  least,  it  will 
afford  more  employment  for  labor  and  capital,  appeals  with 

especial  force  to  the  American  people  under  existing  industrial 
conditions. 

Such  a  measure  fortunately  lies  close  on  the  surface  of  recent 
statutes,  needing  no  change  in  principle  to  bring  about  desirable 
results,  and  only  such  changes  in  detail  as  will  give  it  general 
application,  instead  of  application  restricted  virtually  to  one  cor- 
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poration.  The  act  of  May  10,  1892,  in  effect  admitted  to  Ameri¬ 
can  registry  the  two  Atlantic  liners,  “  Paris”  and  “New  York,” 
on  condition  that  complete  American  ownership  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  that  the  American  purchasers  of  those  vessels  should 
contract  to  build  in  American  shipyards  a  tonnage  equivalent  to 
the  tonnage  of  those  two  vessels,  no  American-built  steamship  so 
constructed  to  be  of  less  than  7,000  tons  burthen.  The  act  also 
provided  that  vessels  registered  under  it  could  be  acquired  by  the 
government  at  a  fair  valuation,  if  needed  as  cruisers  or  transports 
in  time  of  war.  Other  conditions  were  laid  down  in  the  act,  but 
their  sole  effect,  if  not  purpose,  was  to  define  two  splendid  steam¬ 
ships  as  specifically  as  if  they  had  been  called  by  name  and  to 
give  the  International  Navigation  Company  a  special  privilege. 
This  act  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  without  division 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  a  unanimous  report  by  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  with  few 
dissenting  votes,  and  that  dissent  in  the  main  appears  from  the 
Record  to  have  been  based  upon  objections  to  the  bestowal  of  a 
special  privilege  rather  than  to  the  theory  of  compensating 
American  shipyards  with  an  equivalent  in  work  fo*  American 
purchases  of  foreign  steamships. 

The  privilege  bestowed  by  the  act  of  May  10,  1892,  has  been 
wisely  and  beneficially  used  ;  so  well  used,  in  fact,  as  to  suggest  that 
if  American  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  generally  were  permitted 
to'avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  it  bestowed  upon  one  corpora¬ 
tion,  our  merchant  marine  would  soon  be  augmented  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  registry  of  desirable  foreign-built  vessels,  while  at  the 
same  time  construction  in  our  own  shipyards  would  be  stimulated. 

What  would  be  the  probable  immediate  effects  of  an  act  of 
Congress  in  brief  terms  permitting  any  American  citizen  to  pur¬ 
chase  abroad,  free  of  duty,  a  vessel  of  any  description  and  of  re¬ 
cent  construction,  and  to  obtain  for  it  an  American  register,  on  the 
simple  condition  that  before  the  issue  of  such  register  he  shall  give 
a  bond  to  the  United  States,  under  suitable  Treasury  regulations, 
to  build  in  American  shipyards  a  vessel  or  vessels  of  equivalent 
tonnage  and  value?  The  answer  to  this  question  need  not  be 
speculative,  for  in  a  restricted  field  the  question  was  put  an  the 
answer  rendered  by  the  act  of  1892.  That  act  has  added  two 
steamships,  which  have  not  half  a  dozen  superiors  afloat  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  the  admission  of  the  British- 
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built  ‘  New  York  -  to  American  registry  was  made  the  occasion 
for  jubilation  on  Washington’s  Birthday  last  year,  to  share  in 
which  President  Harrison  journeyed  from  Washington  to  New 
Yoik.  So  far  from  diminishing  the  opportunities  and  rewards  of 
Ameiican  labor,  that  act  has  put  on  the  stocks  in  the  yards  of 
Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  two  steamships,  all  of 
American  design  and  material,  to  be  launched  this  vear,  of  which 
the  American  public,  judging  from  the  splendid  work  of  con¬ 
struction  done  by  the  same  firm  for  the  American  Navy,  is  war¬ 
ranted  in  having  high  hopes.  And  under  the  same  act  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  foreign  steamships  by  the  same  corporation,  and 
the  construction  of  an  equivalent  tonnage  in  the  American  yards 
of  the  firm  named,  are  contemplated  or  in  progress. 

But  every  American  shipowner  cannot  command  the  capital 
to  purchase  vessels  of  8,000  tons  or  upwards,  capable  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour  across  the  Atlantic,  nor 
has  every  American  shipbuilder  the  facilities  to  construct  a  like 
class  of  vessels.  The  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  not  carried  on  in  ocean  greyhounds  and  doubtless 
never  will  be.  If  the  principle,  so  successfully  invoked  in  the 
case  of  the  -  New  York-  and  the  -  Paris,-  is  to  be  of  general 
service  to  American  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  it  must  not 
be  restricted  by  conditions  as  to  tonnage  and  speed  which  enable 
only  those  with  the  great  capital  commanded  by  the  International 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Cramps  to  make  use  of  it.  Possibly 
as  a  tentative  measure  the  act  of  1892  was  properly  restricted* 
and  certainly  the  corporation  which  secured  the  passage  of  the 
measure,  and  the  shipbuilding  firm  which  has  developed  it  into 
a  source  of  profitable  employment  for  labor  and  capital,  deserve 
credit  They  have  demonstrated  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
toward  shipping  than  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  early  years 
°  the  republic  as  thejprice  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  does  not  mean  the  closing  of  American  ship¬ 
yards.  The  experiment  has  now  been  made  successfully.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels  toAmerican 
registry  is  possible  with  a  simultaneous  increase  in  American  con- 
stniction  and  may  even  contribute  to  it.  To  stop  with  the  act  of 
892  without  carrying  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  myine-  it 
general  application  and  enabling  all  to  share  in  its  benefits  is 
avowedly  to  stop  short  at  the  grant  of  a  special  privilege,  to  put 
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aside  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  American 
merchant-marine  and  the  construction  of  vessels  in  American 
shipyards. 

But  the  act  of  1892  is  not  the  only  ground  on  which  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  American  registry  of  foreign-built  vessels,  under  con¬ 
ditions,  if  necessary,  is  manifestly  desirable.  There  is  a  curious 
anomaly  in  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  as  they 
stand.  If  a  foreign  vessel  be  wrecked  in  American  waters,  and 
this  wreck  be  repaired  at  three  times  its  cost  as  a  wreck  by  Ameri¬ 
can  purchasers,  it  is  then  entitled  to  American  registry.  The 
eagerness  and  persistence  with  which  American  shipowners  and 
shipbuilders  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiar  provision  of 
the  law  throw  a  powerful  sidelight  on  the  use  which  would 
be  made  of  such  a  general  act  as  that  suggested.  Should  a 
staunch  vessel  of  the  most  recent  and  approved  construction,  built 
abroad,  though  owned  by  Americans,  be  forbidden  to  fly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag,  even  if  its  American  owners  be  willing  to  expend  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  its  value  as  a  new  and  sound  vessel  or  more,  in 
domestic  construction  ?  To  the  American  shipowner  the  new 
vessel  must  be  of  greater  value  than  the  repaired  wreck,  and  to 
the  American  shipbuilder  original  construction  must  be  more 
profitable  and  more  creditable  than  repair  work ;  yet  no  possible 
chance  to  make  use  of  this  old  law  is  neglected.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  afforded  by  the  proposed  act,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  would  be 
welcomed. 

And  if  use  is  made  of  them,  a  simple  act  as  outlined  must 
contribute  much  to  a  final  solution  of  the  shipping  question,  so 
called,  by  giving  American  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  precise 
data  as  to  the  relative  first  cost  of  home-built  and  foreign-built 
vessels,  their  relative  efficiency,  durability,  cost  of  operation,  and 
other  factors  which  make  up  profit  and  loss  in  the  carrying  trade. 

It  must  stimulate  inventive  ingenuity  by  putting  side  by  side 
with  American  vessels  under  one  ownership  the  newest  and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  best  vessels  of  foreign  build  of  various  classes  and 
descriptions. 

It  must  increase  the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
American  labor  on  land  and  sea. 

It  must  increase  the  activity  of  American  shipyards  by  giving 
them  the  work  of  repairs  on  an  increased  tonnage  of  registered 
American  shipping. 
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It  must  aid  in  the  development  of  the  industries  in  steel  and 
iron  and  other  materials,  contributory  to  shipbuilding,  now  in 
progress  under  the  stimulus  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American 
navy. 

It  must  increase  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  world. 

Finally,  these  results  will  be  obtained  without  the  objection¬ 
able  application  of  public  funds  to  the  promotion  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  without  the  violation  of  any  canon  of  equitable  taxation, 
but  solely  through  the  methods  employed  every  day  by  the 
business  man  who  offsets  a  high-priced  purchase  of  securities  or 
land  or  goods  with  a  lower  priced  purchase  in  the  same  lines,  and 
finds  his  profit  by  striking  an  average  of  his  purchases. 

Doubtless  the  time  is  not  many  years  distant  when  we  shall 
build  ships  of  iron  or  steel  better  and  more  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  built  anywhere  in  the  world,  as  our  native  forests  enabled  us 
to  surpass  all  in  the  days  of  wooden  vessels.  The  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  will  not  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  dav, 
noi  can  they  effectively  retard  it.  But  they  can  and  do  operate 
to  deprive  this  generation  of  opportunities  for  national  develop¬ 
ment,  which  the  Fifty-second  Congress  saw  and  made  limited  use 
of  when  it  admitted  the  “New  York”  and  the  “Paris”  to 
American  registry. 


Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 


The  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  has  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  desiring  that  I  should  place  at  the  disposition  of 
his  readers  my  views  and  impressions  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
It  is  a  subject  so  full  of  intricacy  and  many-sidedness  as  to  en¬ 
force  on  a  serious  writer  a  deep  sense  of  diffidence  in  venturing  to 
deal  with  it.  Indeed,  I  should  decline  the  requisition  which  has 
been  made  upon  me  were  it  not  for  one  thing:  for  the  recollection 
that  I  have  studied  the  respective  military  characters  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe  under  the  truest  test — that  of 
the  actual  battlefield  ;  and  for  another  thing:  that  during  the 
subsequent  years  of  peace  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  colossal  expansion  and  development  in  the  armaments  of 
the  European  nations.  This  species  of  personal  equipment  is,  I 
am  sensible,  not  strictly  germane  in  the  discussion  of  the  specific 
theme  allotted  to  me.  It  may  constitute  me  something  of  a  minor 
authority  regarding  the  relative  fighting  merits  of  the  nations 
when  engaged  in  actual  warfare,  and  the  probable  outcome  of  a 
gigantic  European  struggle  if  that  should  occur.  If  and  when  a 
great  European  war  is  clearly  and  inevitably  imminent,  the 
North  American  Review  may  honor  me  by  desiring  to  have 
my  impressions  on  the  points  referred  to.  What  it  calls  for  now 
is  a  contribution  towards  the  problem,  whether  the  present 
“  bloated  armaments  ”  and  prolonged  military  tension  must  in¬ 
evitably  result  in  a  great  war,  and  if  that  be  assumed,  when, 
according  to  the  signs  and  tokens,  and  having  regard  to  the  strain 
of  oppressive  military  preparation  and  the  yet  more  oppressive 
strain  of  military  preparedness,  the  outbreak  of  the  tremendous 
conflict  may  be  looked  for. 
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Regarded  superficially,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
“the  man  in  the  street,”  it  would  seem  that  there  is  really  no 
problem  at  all.  The  light-hearted  outsider,  and  the  continental 
citizen  who  writhes  under  the  burden  of  taxation  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  agree  in  the  conviction  that  early  war  is  inevitable.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  responsible  heads  of  affairs  have  to  real¬ 
ize  the  certainty  that,  burdensome  as  is  the  existing  armed  peace, 
the  resort  to  war  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  infinitely 
more  costly.  Nor  could  any  approximate  estimate  of  that  en¬ 
hanced  expense  be  made  in  advance,  because  of  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  war’s  duration.  Yet  the  charges  of  a  war  might  be  en¬ 
dured  indeed,  might  be  welcomed — if  the  war  were  the  means  to 
an  end  :  that  end  being,  when  peace  time  should  recur,  a  great 
and  reasonably  permanent  reduction  in  military  expenditure. 
But  this  is  extremely  improbable.  Modern  wars  have  the  pesti¬ 
lential  result  of  being  invariably  followed  by  greatly  increased 
armaments.  Thus  the  future  is  gloomier  even  than  the  present, 
and  the  national  authorities  may  “  rather  bear  the  ills  they  have 
than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of.” 

In  his  old  age,  Moltke  wrote  : 

“Generally  speaking,  it  is  no  longer  the  ambition  of  monarchs  which 
endangers  peace ;  but  the  impulses  of  a  nation,  its  dissatisfaction  with  its 
internal  conditions,  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  intrigues  of  their  leaders. 
The  great  wars  of  recent  times  have  been  declared  against  the  wish  and 
will  of  the  reigning  powers.  To-day  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  a 
nation  is  strong  enough  to  make  war,  as  whether  its  government  is  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  prevent  war.” 

He  had  forgotten  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  made  by 
Wilhelm  and  Bismarck  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Prussian  nation’s 
unmistakable  manifestations  of  dislike.  But  he  was  right  in 
regard  to  France  in  1870,  when  the  frantically  excited  nation 
whirled  into  war  the  reluctant  Napoleon.  And  again  he  was 

strangely  right  regarding  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  when 

Alexander  II.,  absolute  despot  though  he  was,  had  his  hand  forced 
by  the  Pan-SIavist  majority  of  a  normally  voiceless  nation.  But 
Moltke  s  dictum  does  not  hold  as  concerns  the  present.  Of  the 
five  principal  nations  of  the  continent  which  to-day  stand  armed 
to  the  teeth  under  the  baleful  shadow  of  obstinate  militarism, 
there  is  but  one  that  proclaims  a  burning  ardor  for  war.  This 
Prance  has  never  ceased  doing  for  more  than  twenty  years.  She 
cherished  and  professed  a  bitter  rancor  against  England  for 
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twice  as  long  as  that,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  But  England  had 
cnt  no  provinces  out  of  France’s  vitals  ;  and  France’s  purpose  of 
revenge  against  Germany  is  to-day  more  intense  than  it  was  when 
the  crape  still  covered  the  face  of  the  statue  of  Strasbourg  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  Russian  squadron  which  recently 
visited  Toulon,  and  whose  officers  were  f6ted  so  lavishly  at  Paris, 
displayed  an  enthusiasm  tempered  with  reserve  on  one  important 
particular,  an  enthusiasm  which  unquestionably  had  a  certain 
significance  so  far  as  it  went.  But  the  Russian  people  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  channel  of  expressing  themselves  as  a  nation,  and  the 
sporadic  ebullitions  of  nihilism  through  the  medium  of  dyna¬ 
mite  do  not  entice  to  an  investigation  as  to  any  popular  opinion 
that  may  exist  ;  the  outcome  of  the  unique  burst  of  Pan-Slavic 
fervor  in  1876-77  was  not  of  a  character  to  stimulate  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  zeal  in  favor  of  a  new  crusade.  So  much  for  the  national 
feeling  in  each  of  the  two  populations  which  now  constitute  what 
has  now  come  to  be  called  the  “  Dual  Alliance.” 

Of  the  peoples  which  make  up  the  “  Triple  Alliance,” 
Germany  as  a  nation  evinces  no  ardent  fervor  for  war,  and  she  is 
grumbling  louder  and  louder  as  the  incubus  of  taxation  waxes 
heavier.  But  the  Teutons,  nevertheless,  have  fine  soldierly  in¬ 
stincts,  and  when  their  Emperor  gives  the  word,  they  will  wheel 
into  line  with  all  the  grand  old  discipline  and  promptitude. 
Austria-Hungary  is  a  fascine  of  states  and  nationalities  destitute 
of  internal  cohesion,  and  loosely  bound  together  mainly  by  the 
universal  popularity  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  To  use  the 
metaphor  of  a  well-known  writer  :  “  The  sole  centre  of  attraction 
which,  powerless  to  fuse  and  unite,  is  content  to  keep  the  various 
peoples  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  juxtaposition,  is  the  dynasty 
working  through  the  parliament.”  Its  diversified  races  are 
mainly  engrossed  in  somewhat  disquieting  internal  questions,  and 
disclose  no  evidences  of  an  eagerness  for  war.  But  they  are  all  of 
a  lively  soldierly  temperament,  and  although  they  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  been  curiously  unfortunate  in  war,  there  are  no  finer 
troops  than  those  which  march  under  the  banner  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  Italy  is  the  weak  vessel  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  She 
has  lived  too  fast  during  her  short  life  of  thirty-three  years,  and 
is  now  mournfully  undergoing  the  sombre  results  of  having  freely 
burned  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Her  membership  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  has  cost  her  much  more  than  she  could  rightly  affoid, 
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and  unless  she  is  subsidized  by  an  opportune  loan,  she  cannot  but 
be  within  measurable  distance  of  virtual  bankruptcy.  Impecu- 
niosity  so  severe  as  to  result  in  bankruptcy  deteriorates  a  nation 
internally  and  externally,  but  bankruptcy  has  never  hindered  a 
nation  from  engaging  in  war  to  preserve  its  existence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  Turkey  was  in  the 
deepest  abyss  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  she  held  her  own  for 


six  months  in  the  field,  and  it  was  not  financial  exhaustion,  but 
Skobeleff  and  Gourko,  that  brought  about  her  collapse.  Italy 
staggers  under  the  burden  of  a  national  debt  amounting  to  $2,550.- 
000,000,  and  she  has  a  floating  debt  of  about  $130,000,000  more  ; 
her  revenue  for  the  current  year  will  not  exceed  $310,000,000,  of 
which  interest  on  the  indebtedness  absorbs  one-half.  The  balance 
is  quite  inadequate  to  defray  the  national  charges,  and  the  naval 
and  military  efficiency  of  Italy  is  undergoing  impairment.  But 
in  the  frank  language  of  Satan,  in  the  book  of  Job  :  “  Skin  for 
skin  ;  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life”;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  a  nation.  Default  in  meeting  the  interest  on  her 
debt  would  furnish  Italy  with  the  wherewithal  to  meet  her  enemy 
in  the  gale — to  become  a  powerful  and  efficient  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  when  the  time  should  come  for  the  great  conti¬ 
nental  issues  to  be  fought  out.  There  is  an  impression  which 
seems  to  have  some  foundation  that  some  time  ago  Italy  was 
swerving  from  her  fidelity  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  if  so,  she 
was  brought  up  with  a  round  turn  by  Germany,  and  her  present 
government  is  in  firm  adherence  to  the  Alliance  and  in  thorough 
accord  with  England  as  to  Mediterranean  questions. 

Obscure  and  ominous  as  is  the  present  situation  in  Europe,  it 
has  one  redeeming  characteristic— a  comparative  immunity  from 
isolated  surprises.  On  J uly  5,  1870,  a  British  statesman,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  had  claims  to  be  well  informed,  affirmed  publicly  that  the 
political  horizon  of  Europe  was  without  a  cloud  ;  on  the  19th  of 
July  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  delivered  to  Bismarck 
ranee’s  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  The  Europe 
of  to-day  need  not  live  in  apprehension  of  any  such  sudden  and 
startling  rupture  of  her  existent  and  sombre  quietude.  ISTo  one  of 
e  five  great  powers  has  an  independent  individual  freedom  of 
action.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  there  are  no  longer 
five,  but  only  two  great  powers— the  Dual  Alliance,  consisting&of 
I  ranee  and  Russia,  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  consisting  of  Ger- 
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many,  Austria,  and  Italy.  It  follows  that,  instead  of  there  being 
five  possibilities  of  sudden  war,  there  are  only  two — an  offensive 
initiative  taken  by  the  Dual  Alliance,  or  the  same  action  taken  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  I  limit  myself  by  designating  these  two 
latter  possibilities  simply  as  abstract  possibilities,  because  I  know 
of  no  means  of  actually  ascertaining  whether  the  respective  alli¬ 
ances  contemplate  hostile  action,  or  prefer  to  maintain  indefinitely 
the  arduous  attitude  of  armed  peace.  But  I  believe  myself  justi¬ 
fied  in  definitely  specifying  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse 
before  the  stupendous  conflict  can  begin,  regarding  the  question 
from  a  reasonable  military  point  of  view. 

Basing  myself,  then,  on  that  view,  I  have  the  confident  anti¬ 
cipation  that'  the  present  year  will  elapse  without  echoing  to  the 
clash  of  arms  ;  and  I  consider  it  very  probable  that  1895  will  also 
pass  without  bloodshed  between  the  two  alliances.  The  after¬ 
future  is  inscrutable.  The  facts  on  which  I  found  are  condensed 
below. 

1.  The  Triple  Alliance. — Germany,  its  leading  power, 
although  for  the  last  ten  years  the  empire  has  been  borrowing 
for  “  extraordinary  purposes  ”  about  $42,500,000  annually  with 
the  resultant  increment  of  taxation,  is,  as  she  has  been  for  many 
years,  ready  for  war  to  the  minutest  item  and  on  the  shortest 
notice.  She  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before,  by  the  added 
70,000  men  which  the  Army  Act  of  last  October  sanctioned. 
Her  army  of  twenty  army  corps  consists  now  of  538  battalions  and 
173  half-battalions  of  infantry — the  latter  recently  established  for 
the  training  of  reserve-formations  and  as  depots  in  war  time — 
465  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  494  batteries  of  artillery.  A  third 
division  will  be  assigned  to  each  army  corps  in  war  time,  and  the 
corps  on  the  French  and  Russian  frontiers  are  exceptionally 
strengthened  in  artillery  and  infantry.  Germany  is  now  superior 
to  France  in  field  artillery.  By  the  reduction  of  color-service 
to  two  years,  she  will  henceforth  annually  pass  into  the  reserve 
half  as  many  men  again  as  were  passed  under  the  three-years 
service.  Full  ready  in  men  and  arms,  she  possesses  in  the 
Kriegs-Schatz,  or  war-treasure,  a  great  hoard  of  money  accumu¬ 
lated  solely  for  meeting  the  earliest  charges  of  a  campaign.  It 
was  stout  old  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  began  this  accumulation — “depositing  the  silver  in  barrels 
in  the  cellars  of  his  schloss,”  and  moulding  more  of  it  into 
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“  chandeliers,  mirror-frames,  balustrades,  and  music-balconies/'’ 
Before  Fritz  had  ended  the  seven-years  war,  barrelled  bullion  and 
balustrades  had  gone  into  the  melting-pot.  But  in  time  the 
Kriegs-Schatz  was  re-established  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  when 
the  French  milliards  came  in  after  1870,  the  war-hoard  amounted 
to  $100,000,000.  Strong  as  Germany  is  to-day — I  have  been 
writing  mainly  of  her  peace  strength — she  will  continue  steadily 
to  increase  in  strength  in  the  future,  because  of  her  constantly 
swelling  population,  now  amounting  to  49  millions.  Meantime, 
while  she  whets  her  sword  assiduously,  she  follows  after  the 
manner  of  the  patriarch  Asher  by  abiding  in  her  breaches  ;  and 
this  the  more  wisely  because,  although  the  fact  is  often  over¬ 
looked,  the  Austro-German  treaty  is  simply  defensive,  or,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  rather  non-aggressive,  as  against  Russia.  The 
attitude  of  Austria  is  in  a  general  sense  identical  with  that  of 
Germany.  The  former,  however,  is  less  fully  equipped  for  war  ; 
her  army,  I  believe,  is  not  yet  supplied  in  its  entirety  with  the 
magazine  rifle.  But  Austria’s  principal  weakness  is,  and  always 
has  been,  in  the  lack  of  capacity  in  the  higher  commands — a  de¬ 
fect  which  will  continue  while  her  armies  and  corps  are  com¬ 
manded  by  archdukes  and  courtiers.  Owing  to  the  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  granting,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  unlimited  leave  ” 
to  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops  of  the  “  permanent  army,” 
and  to  the  disproportionate  numerical  superiority  of  the  two 
militias  over  the  line  troops,  the  army  of  Italy  cannot  be  described 
as  being  in  the  highest  condition  of  efficiency. 

2.  The  Dual  Alliance.— To-day  France  is  at  the  very  apex 
of  her  military  strength  and  preparedness.  She  had  her  fortunate 
escape  from  virtual  destruction  in  1875,  when  she  so  strenuously 
rushed  the  increase  of  her  armaments  that  Moltke  always  held  it 
a  political  crime  that  he  was  not  then  allowed  to  go  in  upon  her 
and  crush  her  outright.  Thanks  to  the  devoted  patriotism  and 
wonderful  resources  of  the  nation,  the  army  of  France  has  grown 
in  strength  and  efficiency  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  in  1889  the 
system  of  universal  service  was  actually  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  since  then,  with  a  minimum  of  exemption,  every  man  fit 
for  service  and  of  proper  age  has  been  taken  into  training.  Al¬ 
though  rendered  by  this  rigorous  measure  actually  stronger  than 
Germany,  France  in  her  isolation  has  refrained  from  trying  issues 
with  a  state  possessed  of  allies  ;  and  she  remained  biting  the  file 
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until  her  recent  rapprochement  with  Russia.  Whether  there  now 
exists  between  the  great  empire  and  the  great  republic,  between 
the  exti  ernes  of  absolutism  and  of  democracy,  a  firm  and  specific 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  or  whether  the  relation  is  merely 
something  between  an  understanding  and  a  pledge,  is  not  revealed 
unto  us.  Of  the  Tsar’s  recent  visitors  to  Prance,  amidst  the 
gushing  reciprocation  of  affection  the  watchword  was  always 
“Peace!  Peace!”  whereat  the  Frenchman  blandly  smiled  and 
murmured  sotto  voce,  “.Hey  for  the  recapture  of  Alsace  !  ”  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  France  that,  whether  because  of 
satisfactory  assurances  or  cherishing  the  wish  that  is  father  to 
the  thought,  ever  since  the  Toulon  effusiveness  she  is  content  to 
subordinate  her  own  initiative  and  to  watch  with  all  eyes  for 
any  signals  that  may  come  across  the  continent  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  She  may  well  pray  that  if  these  are  to  come  at  all,  they 
may  not  be  long  delayed.  It  is  true  that  she  may  be  rich  enough 
to  support  the  prolonged  strain  of  rigorous  universal  service. 
But  in  contrast  with  the  elasticity  of  Germany,  resulting  from  a 
larger  and  more  prolific  population,  France  can  add  nothing  to 
her  present  military  strength,  because  of  the  non-increase,  and 
indeed  threatened  decrease,  of  her  population. 

Russia  is  the  bogey  of  Europe.  The  annual  spring  scare, 
which  for  the  last  five  years  the  newspapers  and  the  busybodies 
have  punctually  tried  to  galvanize,  uniformly  concerns  itself  with 
Russian  designs  of  imminent  aggressiveness.  A  twelvemonth 
ago,  I  remember,  a  clever  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  devoted  himself  in  a  London  weekly  newspaper  to  the 
effort  of  fluttering  the  bourses  and  messrooms  of  the  Continent, 
by  adducing  a  multiplicity  of  data  which  he  held  to  be  convincing 
evidence  that,  to  quote  his  own  words  :  “Russia  is  on  the  eve  of  en¬ 
terprises  which,  if  successful,  will  give  to  Europe,  not  merely  one, 
but  a  dozen  Polands.”  Mr.  Bigelow  had  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  Russian  military  movements,  but  he  did 
not  quite  understand  that,  in  the  sapient  phrase  of  Captain  Cut- 
tie,  “  The  bearings  of  an  observation  lays  in  the  application  on 
it.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that  of  Russia’s  twenty  army  corps  plus 
three  independent  infantry  divisions,  four  independent  cavalry 
divisions,  and  thirteen  rifle  brigades,  there  are  to-day  in  Russia 
literally  no  troops  of  the  active  regular  army,  apart  from  the  local 

army  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  east  of  a  line  roughly  drawn  from 
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Archangel  in  the  north  to  Taganrog  in  the  south.  The  concen¬ 
tration  of  Russian  troops  toward  the  western  frontier  Mr.  Bigelow 
averred  to  have  been  in  progress  with  more  or  less  energy  ever 
since  the  Triple  Alliance  was  called  into  being.  That  alli¬ 
ance  was  definitely  formed  in  the  spring  of  1883.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  westward  trend  of  the  Russian  army 
had  begun  long  before  that  date.  Its  inception  was  the 
outcome,  and  the  legitimate  outcome,  of  Sadowa  and  of  Prussia’s 
sudden  advance  into  the  first  rank  of  military  powers  in  the 
startling  campaign  of  1866.  In  the  movement  there  was  no 
shadow  or  suggestion  of  menace,  at  all  events  up  to  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Drei  Kaiser-Bund  in  1878,  although  later,  it  is  true, 
events  might  have  seemed  to  impart  to  it  something  of  that  com¬ 
plexion.  But  Russia  was  certainly  within  her  clear  right — nay, 
it  was  her  clear  duty  to  herself — to  enter  upon  and  persevere  with 
the  movement  of  her  forces  toward  her  western  frontier,  which  is 
her  strategic  frontier,  and  on  which,  therefore,  lies  her  chief  vul¬ 
nerability.  The  movement  has  no  doubt  progressed  in  recent  years 
with  greater  vigor  than  previously.  Unquestionable  as  are  the  po¬ 
tential  military  advantages  of  the  western  concentration,  its  draw¬ 
backs  are  extremely  serious.  Were  each  division  to  remain  on  its 
own  recruiting-ground,  the  process  of  mobilization — of  calling  out 
its  reserves  to  raise  it  from  the  peace  strength  to  the  war  strength — 
would  be  easy.  But  then  the  delay  would  present  itself  involved 
in  moving  the  mobilized  force  toward  the  frontier  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  by  sparse  railroads,  unequipped  with  a  sufficiency  of  rolling 
stock  and  of  expert  hands  to  work  the  lines  up  to  their  full  power. 
So  a  compromise  is  had  recourse  to.  The  expense  is  incurred  of 
maintaining  the  field  army  in  its  westward  positions,  not  in  its  eco¬ 
nomical  peace  strength,  but  midway  between  that  and  the  full 
war  strength.  For  example,  the  peace  strength  of  a  battalion, 
exclusive  of  officers,  is  400  men,  its  war  strength  1,000  ;  the  “  in¬ 
creased  peace  strength”  at  which  is  maintained  the  bulk  of  the 
battalions  of  the  field  army,  is  600  men  per  battalion,  or  six-tenths 

of  the  war  strength.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  mobilization _ 

i.  e.,  the  work  of  bringing  the  army  up  to  its  war  strength _ in¬ 

volves  the  delay  in  bringing  up  to  the  front  the  reserves  from 
their  homes  in  the  distant  interior.  During  this  mobilization 
period,  which  is  computed  to  last  for  two  and  one-half  months,  the 
Russian  army  on  the  Polish  frontier  would  no  doubt  confine  itself 
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to  the  defensive,  and  while  awaiting  its  reserves  would  probably 
harbor  in  the  great  pentagon  formed  by  the  fortresses  of  Warsaw, 
Novo-Georgiewsk,  Brest-Litowski,  Bialystok,  and  Ivanograd. 
Formal  declarations  of  war  are  now  out  of  fashion,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  mobilization  on  Russia’s  part,  ascertained  by  alert 
spies,  would  doubtless  be  regarded  by  Germany  and  Austria  as 
full  justification  for  utilizing  their  condition  of  comparative 
readiness  to  take  the  offensive. 

Russia  makes  ends  meet,  at  all  events  on  paper.  She  expends 
large  sums  in  the  construction  of  harbors  and  railroads,  mostly 
for  strategic  rather  than  industrial  purposes.  Her  foreign  in¬ 
debtedness  is  diminishing  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  faith¬ 
fully  maintained  sinking-funds.  Her  Finance  Minister  has  just 
announced  that  the  treasury  has  funds  to  meet  “  any  considerable 
disbursement  during  the  year,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  incurring  any  fresh  loan.”  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  she  has  accumulated  a  fund  of  twenty  million  dollars  in  gold 
to  meet  the  disbursements  of  her  army  operating  on  foreign  soil, 
where  her  paper  currency  would  not  find  acceptation.  The 
armed  strength  of  Russia  has  attained  unprecedented  propor¬ 
tions.  It  would  not  be  a  Russian  army  if  it  were  not  a  good  deal 
stronger  on  paper  than  in  the  field.  Since  the  Armageddon  on 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  in  1814  Russian  troops  have  encountered 
only  Turks  and  barbarians.  They  have  been  by  no  means  uni¬ 
formly  successful  against  the  latter,  and  the  former  once  and 
again  sent  the  Russian  masses  staggering  backward  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1877-78.  Than  the  Russian  soldier  there  is  no  braver 
or  clumsier  man.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  kill  him — you  had  to  knock  him  down  afterwards.  The  regi¬ 
mental  officers  are  recklessly  brave,  perfectly  frivolous,  amusingly 
ignorant  of  their  profession,  and  dissatisfied  with  life  without 
alcohol,  preferably  in  the  form  of  champagne.  The  superior 
commanders,  except  in  the  Guards,  are  for  the  most  part  neither 
able,  zealous,  nor  methodical.  Skobeleff  in  his  untimely  grave, 
and  Gourko  on  his  death-bed,  one  searches  in  vain  for  military 
genius,  save  in  the  rugged  and  truculent  Kuropatkin,  now,  I 
believe,  Chief  of  the  G  eneral  Staff.  From  the  commander-in-chief 
to  the  corporal  the  Russian  Army  is  unspeakably  corrupt ;  the 
offence  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  is  as  rank  and  ripe  to-day  as  when 
seventeen  years  ago  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  his  knavish  old 
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chief-of -staff,  and  the  Greger-Horowitch  Commissariat  Contract¬ 
ing  Company  formed  a  cheerful  ring  and  plundered  their  millions. 

The  situation  is  strange,  lurid,  and  in  a  sense  humiliating. 
Armed  Europe  waits  upon  the  ultimate  mandate  of  one  man. 
“  The  heaven  for  height,”  says  Solomon,  “  the  earth  for 
depth,  and  the  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable.”  Tsar  Alexander 
III.  has  two  ruling  emotions — a  horror  of  war,  and  a  hatred  of 
Germany.  The  problem  is.  Which  passion  in  him  shall  conquer 
the  other  ?  Trammelled  by  no  parliament,  influenced  neither  by 
responsible  ministers  nor  by  personal  favorites,  the  big,  lonely 
despot  is  wrestling  out  that  problem  single-handed.  It  is  an  awful 
position.  There  is  no  real  public  opinion  in  Kussia  whose  voice 
might  sway  the  autocrat ;  he  must  fight  out  his  own  battle  with 
himself.  Probably  no  solution  would  better  please  him  individ¬ 
ually  than  a  general  disarmament,  but  that  is  hopeless.  We  must 
leave  him  to  his  wrestlings  with  himself  ;  meanwhile,  at  all  events, 
there  is  a  period  of  reasonably  assured  respite.  Russia  is  never 
quite  ready,  and  the  millennium  will  probably  surprise  her  in  her 
chronic  attitude  of  unreadiness.  At  present  she  is  swapping,  not 
horses,  but  rifles.  A  year  ago  there  was  not  a  magazine  rifle  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  the  great  majority  of  her  soldiers  are  still 
armed  with  the  improved  “  Berdan,”  a  very  inferior  weapon  both 
to  the  German  and  the  Austrian  rifle.  But  Russia  retains  still 
the  warning  memory  of  her  fearful  losses  before  Plevna  from  the 
“  Remingtons  ”  which  America  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  with  which  her  obsolete  “Krenkes”  could  not  cope.  After 
much  tedious  experimenting,  a  year  ago  a  definite  selection  was 
made  of  a  weapon  known  as  the  “three-line  rifle,”  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  issue  of  this  firearm  are  being  pushed  forward  with 
great  energy.  But  you  cannot  order  in  two  and  a  half  million 
rifles  as  you  can  a  bundle  of  toothpicks.  I  believe  that  about  a 
third  of  the  requisite  quantity  is  now  delivered.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  the  equipment  can  be  completed  and  the 
troops  trained  to  the  use  of  the  new  weapon  within  the  present 
year  ;  it  seems  extremely  improbable  that  this  result  can  be  at¬ 
tained  before  the  spring  of  1896.  The  opportunity  for  war— I  do 
not  say  the  certainty  of  war— will  come  when  Russia  shall  have 

completed  the  equipment  of  her  hosts  with  the  “  three-line  ” 
rifle., 

Finally,  one  thing  is  certain  :  if  the  conflict  comes,  it  will  be 
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a  struggle  to  tlie  death.  The  vae  victis  will  be  overwhelming, 
for  the  nations  which  shall  be  vanquished  must  reckon  on  suffer¬ 
ing  dismemberment.  The  map  of  Europe  will  be  transformed 
out  of  recognition.  If  the  Triple  Alliance  conquers,  there  will  be 
no  longer  a  French  nation,  and  Russia  will  be  reft  of  all  territory 
west  of  the  Dnieper,  and  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  as  well.  In 
the  contrary  result,  Italy  will  be  the  washpot  of  France,  and 
over  G-ermany  will  Russia  cast  her  shoe. 

Archd.  Forbes. 

N.  B. — The  following  statistics,  which  I  have  carefully  compiled  from 
the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  authorities,  can  be  relied  on  as  approxi¬ 
mately  accurate,  and  may  be  found  of  service  by  the  readers  of  the  fore¬ 
going  article : 


Officers  and 
men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Dual  Alliance.  Peace  strength.  Russia . 

1,033,661 

150,000 

2,200 

France . 

538,738 

122,000 

2,810 

Total . . 

1,672,399 

272,000 

5,010 

Triple  Alliance.  Peace  strength.  Germany. _ 

593,550 

120,000 

2,964 

Austria . 

319,235 

65.500 

1,000 

Italy . 

238,000 

52,000 

860 

Total . 

1,150,785 

237,500 

4,824 

Dual  Alliance.  War  strength.  Russia . 

2,411,105 

463,000 

5,200 

France . 

2,715,600 

800,000 

4,500 

Total . 

5,126,705 

1,263,000 

9,700 

Triple  Alliance.  War  strength.  Germany. 

2,440,000 

562,150 

4,430 

Austria . 

1,590.000 

292,000 

2,140 

Italy . 

1,253,200 

134,000 

1,620 

Total . 

5,287,200 

988,150 

8,190 

Dual  Alliance.  Total  peace  strength . — 

1,572,399 

272,000 

5,010 

Triple  Alliance.  Total  peace  strength . 

1,150,785 

237,500 

4,8z4 

In  favor  of  Dual  Alliance,  peace  strength... . 

421,614 

34,500 

186 

Dual  Alliance.  Total  war  strength . 

5,126,705 

1,263,000 

9,700 

Triple  Alliance.  Total  war  strength. . . 

5,287,200 

988,150 

8,190 

160,495 

274,850 

1,510 

War  strength  Triple  Alliance  infantry  superior 
to  Dual  by  160,495  men.  Number  of  horses  inferior 
to  Dual  by  274,850;  guns  ditto  by  1,510. 

Total  forces  available  by  both  alliances  in  war,  \ 

10,413,905 

2,241,150 

17,890 

field  troops  only . . J 

Gross  population  of  both  alliances,  272,569,462. 

A.  F. 


NATURAL  MONOPOLIES  AND  THE  WORKINGMAN. 

A  PROGRAMME  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

BY  RICHARD  T.  ELY,  DIRECTOR  OE  SCHOOL  OE  ECONOMICS,  PO¬ 
LITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


There  are  various  undertakings  which,  are  monopolies  by 
virtue  of  their  own  inherent  properties.  Eecent  discussions  have 
made  these  businesses  well  known.  They  are  railways,  tele¬ 
graphs,  telephones,  canals,  irrigation  works,  harbors,  gasworks, 
street-car  lines,  and  the  like.  Experience  and  deductive  argu¬ 
ment  alike  show  that  in  businesses  of  this  kind  there  can  be  no 
competition,  and  that  all  appearances  which  resemble  competition 
are  simply  temporary  and  illusory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  undertakings  are  nearly  all 
of  them  comparatively  new.  They  are  an  industrial  field  which 
has  recently  been  opened.  They  are  a  non-competitive  class  of 
industries  super-imposed  upon  the  world  of  competitive  indus¬ 
tries,  viz.,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  They  have 
nearly  all  come  into  existence  in  the  present  century,  and  their 
growth  has  been  so  marvellous  that'  they  now  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  even 
been  claimed  that  railways  alone  in  the  United  States  comprise 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country.  This  is  doubtless 
an  exaggerated  estimate,  but  it  is  probably  an  under-estimate  to 
claim  that  all  these  businesses  represent  one-fourth  part  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  our  industrial  civilization.  Moreover,  their 
nature  is  such  that  every  other  kind  of  business  is  either  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  them.  Their  significance  becomes 
at  once  manifest.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  managed  must 

affect  very  materially  the  entire  population,  and  in  particular 
the  wage-earner. 
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The  policy  which  in  the  United  States  has  heretofore  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  these  businesses  has  been  to  turn  them 
over  to  private  corporations  and  to  encourage  attempts  at  com¬ 
petition.  There  are  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  The  post- 
office  has  from  the  start  been  a  government  undertaking,  and,  in 
the  East,  water-works  have  generally  belonged  to  cities.  A  few 
cities  have  owned  gasworks,  and  there  maybe  some  two  hundred 
cities  in  the  United  States  owning  electric-lighting  plants. 

The  results  of  the  policy  are  now  clearly  manifest.  First,  -we 
observe  vast  waste.  As  these  businesses  are  non-competitive, 
every  attempt  to  force  competition  upon  them  means  a  waste  of  a 
great  amount  of  labor  and  capital.  One  railway  manager  claims 
that  if  the  railways  of  the  country  were  operated  as  a  unit,  the 
saving  would  be  $200,000,000  per  annum.  This  may  be  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  estimate,  but  the  waste  is  enormous;  and  when  we 
begin  to  estimate  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  in  railways  alone 
in  the  United  States,  we  at  once  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  Every  one  of  the  businesses  named  has  its  enormous 
waste  to  show.  A  single  city  like  Baltimore  has  easily  wasted 
$10,000,000  in  attempted  competition  in  the  gas  business.  The 
telegraph  business  in  this  country  and  in  England  furnishes  a 
good  illustration  of  waste  through  false  policy. 

A  second  result  of  the  policy  advocated,  which  now  appears 
plainly,  is  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  inequality  in  fortunes 
in  the  United  States.  A  large  proportion  of  our  mammoth  for¬ 
tunes  can  be  traced  to  this  false  policy.  Had  the  post-office  been 
private  property,  we  would  have  had  a  still  larger  number  of 
multi-millionaires  who  would  have  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  benefits  of  improvement  in  that  business,  the  advantages  of 
which  have,  through  public  management,  accrued  to  the  people 
at  large.  Wherever  railways  have  been  from  the  beginning  pub¬ 
lic  property,  we  notice  the  absence  of  the  so-called  “railway 
magnate.”  Political  sages,  like  Aristotle,  have  in  all  ages  told  us 
that  excessive  inequality  of  fortune  is  a  social  danger,  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  a  republic. 

A  third  result  of  the  policy  mentioned  is  a  growth  of  artificial 
monopolies.  Businesses  which  are  not  in  themselves  natural  mo¬ 
nopolies,  have,  through  favoritism  shown  by  railways  and  other 
natural  monopolies,  themselves  become  monopolies.  Perhaps  no 
better  illustration  on  a  small  scale  could  be  offered  than  that  which 
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may  be  seen  in  Chicago  in  the  transportation  of  baggage  and  pas¬ 
sengers  from  one  railway  station  to  another.  It  costs  now  fifty 
cents  to  ride  from  one  railway  station  to  another  in  the  only 
omnibus  line  whose  agents  have  access  to  passengers ;  whereas,  if 
the  business  were  not  an  artificial  monopoly,  omnibuses  would  take 
passengers  from  one  station  to  another  for  ten  cents,  if  not  for 
five.  The  way  these  natural  monopolies  under  private  manage¬ 
ment  foster  artificial  monopolies  can  be  seen  even  in  small  things, 
as  when  an  employee  of  a  railway  unlawfully  drives  newsboys  from 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  railway  station,  in  order  that  the  news 
agent  in  the  station  may  be  secure  in  his  monopoly. 

A  fourth  result  is  seen  in  the  dependence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  upon  those  who  furnish  services  or  commodities  of 
the  kind  which  fall  under  the  designation,  “  natural  monopoly.” 
As  tnese  services  and  commodities  are  indispensable,  those  who 
furnish  them  can  too  often  dictate  their  own  terms.  Residents  of 
cities  frequently  have  to  pay  street-car  companies  to  make  exten¬ 
sions  which  would  be  profitable  to  the  street-car  companies,  with¬ 
out  any  bonus.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  dependent 
upon  railway  managers  for  cheap  fares  to  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago,  which  cost  so  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  so  far  as  the 
railway  managers  thought  low  fares  meant  increased  net  earnings, 
they  were  reluctantly  granted  ;  not  otherwise,  no,  not  even  as  a 
matter  of  grace.  The  people  have  built  many  of  these  railways 
in  subsidies  and  land  grants,  but  they  had  not  on  that  account 
any  effective  rights  with  respect  to  rates.  Their  relation  is  one 
of  dependence,  and  the  railways  exercise  such  paternalism  as  they 
see  fit,  the  people  having  abandoned  the  principle  of  self-help  in 
railway  management.  Farmers  are  dependent  on  railways  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  market  their  own  products  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  bring  them  their  supplies.  Workingmen  by  the  hundred 
thousand  are  dependent  upon  these  monopolies  for  wages. 

A  change  of  policy  with  respect  to  businesses  of  the  kind 
mentioned  is  advocated.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  non-competitive  businesses  should  be  owned  and  managed  by 
the  government,  either  national.  State,  or  local,  and  that  competi¬ 
tive  businesses  are  the  domain  of  private  industry.  As  it  is  not  a 
question,  with  respect  to  the  business  mentioned,  whether  we  will 
have  competition  or  not,  but  only  a  question  whether  we  shall 
have  private  or  public  monopoly,  public  monopoly  is  preferred  to 
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irresponsible  private  monopoly.  The  history  of  the  world  teaches 
us  that  private  monopoly  is  a  menace  to  the  public.  Men  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  despotism  as  that  which 
monopoly  confers. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  in  industrial  reform  must  be  the 
elimination  of  unearned  incomes,  or  rather  their  reduction  to  a 
minimum  and  a  nearer  approximation  than  at  present  to  equality 
in  opportunities.  This  general  aim  is  in  harmony  with  the  clearly 
expressed  views  of  the  founders  of  this  republic,  and  auy  effort 
to  carry  it  out  is  pre-eminently  American,  while  opposition  to  the 
aim  is  essentially  un-American.  In  the  time  of  our  forefathers 
privileges  were  largely  political.  Now  the  most  serious  special 
privileges  are  economic  in  nature,  but  in  so  far  as  they  discerned 
special  economic  privileges,  the  founders  of  the  republic  en¬ 
deavored  to  overthrow  them. 

The  change  in  policy  advocated  with  respect  to  natural 
monopolies  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  abolition  of  special 
economic  privileges.  The  receipt  of  unearned  income  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  expression  which  covers  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  peculiar 
economic  privileges,  for  economic  privilege  means  the  opportunity 
to  gain  excessive  returns.  Another  term  for  unearned  income 
is  economic  surplus,  and  it  is  found  everywhere  in  modern  society 
and  is  the  source  of  a  large  proportion  of  all  vast  fortunes.  A 
recent  careful  investigation  traces  over  three-fourths  of  the  great 
fortunes  of  the  country  to  monopolies  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Perhaps  two  illustrations  may  make  clearer  what  is  meant  by 
“unearned  income.”  Suppose  I  buy  a  lot  in  a  city  and,  without 
putting  any  labor  upon  it,  sell  it  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  for 
twice  what  it  cost  me.  The  difference  between  what  I  paid  and 
what  I  receive  is  unearned  income,  or  economic  surplus— some¬ 
thing  over  and  above  the  returns  to  labor  and  capital.  An¬ 
other  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  street-car  company  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar.  The  dividends  are  about  17  per 
cent,  on  capital  actually  invested,  while  bonds  of  the  street-car 
company,  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  sell  at  about  110.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  five  per  cent,  is  the  normal  return  for 
capital  invested  in  street  railways  in  the  city  where  this  street-car 
company  is  located  ;  but  even  if  we  would  admit  that  six  per 
cent,  is  a  normal  return  on  the  stock,  we  still  have  an  excess  of 
eleven  per  cent.  Now,  this  eleven  per  cent,  is  not  returned  to 
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labor,  for  wages  and  salaries  have  already  been  paid  ;  and  it  is  not 
return  to  capital,  for  abundant  capital  can  be  found  which  would 
be  content  with  six  per  cent.  It  is  then  an  economic  surplus — 
something  over  and  above  returns  to  labor  and  capital.  Those 
industrial  classes  which  receive  this  surplus  are  privileged  classes : 
they  are  favored  above  others. 

When  it  is  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unearned  income, 
it  is  meant  individually  unearned  ;  that  is,  unearned  by  him  who 
receives  it.  Of  course,  no  one  enjoys  any  income  for  which 
some  one  does  not  toil,  and  the  individually  unearned  income  is 
socially  earned. 

A  further  aim  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  reform  advocated 
would  promote  is  the  elevation  and  purification  of  public  life. 
The  greater  proportion  of  corruption  in  public  life  is  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  natural  monopolies.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  control  should  be  exercised  over  these,  but 
those  in  charge  of  these  monopolies  attempt  to  escape  this  control. 
Sometimes  they  are  unjustly  attacked  by  legislatures,  and  they 
use  bribery  and  corruption  to  defend  themselves  against  injustice  ; 
and  sometimes  they  use  bribery  and  corruption  to  ward  off  legiti¬ 
mate  regulation.  Aggression  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  one 
source,  and  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  other,  but  the  result  is 
that  we  have  become  involved  in  a  vicious  circle  of  corruption 
proceeding  from  monopolistic  undertakings. 

Government  ownership  and  administration  of  these  businesses 
would  tend  to  the  simplification,  and  therefore  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  of  government.  Private  ownership  necessitates  endless 
legislation  ;  and  if  all  laws  on  our  statute-books  which  have  been 
placed  there  by  such  ownership  should  be  removed,  the  lawbooks 
of  the  country  would  begin  to  look  comparatively  lean.  How 
brief  and  simple  is  the  legislation  concerned  with  our  post-office 
compared  with  that  which  deals  with  railways,  for  example  ! 
Then  how  largely  is  litigation  connected  with  private  ownership  ! 
Remove  all  litigation  peculiar  to  private  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  monopolies,  and  the  courts  would  not  be  so  far  behind 
in  their  cases.  Another  misfortune  is  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  talent  of  the  country  is  absorbed  by  private  enterprises. 
Public  life  does  not  offer  corresponding  inducements  to  capacity. 

These  are  general  grounds  for  the  change  from  private  to 
public  ownership,  and  the  workingman  is  affected,  inasmuch  as 
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lie  belongs  to  the  social  body.  But  we  must  consider  the  subject 
in  its  more  immediate  relations  to  the  workingman.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  show  that  this  is  a  reform  to  which  he  should  direct 
his  attention,  rather  than  to  many  others  which  now  absorb  an 
undue  proportion  of  his  energies. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  wage-earner — the  receiver  of  wages. 
The  monopolist  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  employer  of  labor.  His 
power  is  so  great,  and  that  of  a  single  wage-earner  so  small  in 
comparison,  that  the  former  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming 
an  arbitrary  and  arrogant  employer.  Even  when  the  employees 
of  monopolists  unite  in  labor  organizations,  their  power  is 
not  great  enough  so  that  they  can  enter  upon  labor  contracts 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  employers.  The  outcome  of  re¬ 
cent  railway  strikes  in  the  United  States  demonstrates  this  suffi¬ 
ciently. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  of¬ 
fense  for  those  who  are  employed  by  railway  corporations  and 
other  corporations  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  dealing,  to 
strike,  because  the  interests  of  the  general  public  are  involved. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
for  the  services  rendered  by  undertakings  of  the  class  called 
“natural  monopolies”  are  necessities  in  the  modern  business 
world.  But,  if  these  wage-earners — the  most  important  and  nu¬ 
merous  group  of  wage-earners  in  the  country — cannot  resist  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice  in  the  only  way  in  which  resistance  is  ef¬ 
fective,  namely,  by  strong  combination  and  united  action,  then 
they  are  virtually  reduced  to  slavery.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  is  government  ownership.  If  government  is  the  employer, 
then  the  employed  have  representation  in  the  controlling  body 
ample  to  protect  their  interests.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
people  to  say  :  “As  we  guarantee  to  you  equitable  treatment 
and  fair  wages,  we  insist  that  you  shall  serve  the  public  faith¬ 
fully  like  soldiers.  This  is  only  a  just  return  for  what  you 
receive.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  policy  advocated  would  tend  to 
steadiness  of  industrial  development.  At  present,  times  of  great 
prosperity  are  followed  by  times  of  stagnation,  and  during  the 
latter  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  seek  labor  in 
vain.  Government  could  make  far-reaching  plans  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  those  industries  which  we  call  natural  monopolies, 
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and  execute  them  regularly.  A  large  industrial  field  for  govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  private  enterprise  gives  a  certain  balance  to 
the  whole  industrial  life  which  must  otherwise  be  wanting.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  a  time  which  is  unfavorable  for  private 
industry  is  often  a  time  most  favorable  for  the  public  undertak¬ 
ings,  because  labor  is  cheap  and  capital  also,  as  a  rule.  More¬ 
over,  government  credit  does  not  break  down  as  does  that  of  the 
vast  private  corporations  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Reflect 
upon  the  great  railway  corporations  which  have  recently  gone  into 
the  hands  of  receivers  in  the  United  States  !  It  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  enterprises  of  the  sort  which  we  have  been  considering 
have,  in  their  failure,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  present 
crisis. 

We  may  look  at  crises  and  consequent  industrial  depressions 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  What  does  stagnation  in  business 
mean  but  absence  of  exchange?  The  wheat-grower  in  Iowa 
wants  shoes,  and  the  shoemaker  in  Massachusetts  wants  wheat, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  supply  each  other’s  demands,  and  both 
suffer.  Row,  cheaper  and  better  transportation  would  facilitate 
exchanges  and  thus  tend  to  promote  general  and  continuous  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  private  monopolist  fails  conspicuously  in  protection 
to  life  and  limb,  whereas  government  in  this  respect  manifests 
decided  superiority.  Government  is  peculiarly  sensitive  in  re¬ 
gard  to  human  life.  If  a  government  building  collapses  and  de¬ 
stroys  a  number  of  human  lives,  we  are  astonished  and  indig¬ 
nant,  and  those  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  disaster  are 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  position;  but  we  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  railways  should  every  day  in  the  year  destroy 
human  life  needlessly.  In  proportion  to  the  number  travelling, 
there  are  thirteen  times  as  many  accidents  in  the  United  States 
as  m  Germany,  where  government  ownership  of  railways  obtains, 
and  six  or  seven  times  as  many  accidents  to  employees  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  number.  And  no  wonder!  The  first  thiim 
which  attracts  attention  in  Germany  is  the  careful  protection  to 
to  life  and  limb. .  Accidents  of  daily  occurrence  in  Chicago  are 
an  impossibility  in  Berlin,  a  city  of  equal  size.  Contrast  the 
e  01  ts  of  the  United  States  to  save  life  as  seen  in  our  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  .  life-saving  service  on  our  coasts  with  the  conduct  of 
those  railway  presidents  who  rush  to  Washington  and  to  our  State 
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capitals  to  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  to  compel  the  railways  to 
use  well-known  and  approved  safety  appliances! 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  greater  freedom  in  the  service 
of  government  than  in  the  service  of  the  vast  corporations  which 
manage  natural  monopolies.  And  the  freedom  of  the  employed 
may  be  still  further  increased  by  better  civil-service  regulations. 
The  nobility  of  public  service  is  of  importance  to  the  wage- 
earner  of  every  grade.  The  uniform  of  government  is  an 
honor,  while  the  livery  of  private  service  is  considered  a  badge 
of  inferiority.  It  is  public  service  which  has  developed  the  great 
leaders  of  onr  civilization.  Private  service  could  never  give  us  a 
Washington  or  a  Lincoln.  Government  ownership  implies  use 
for  general  social  purposes,  and  not  merely  exploitation  for  divi¬ 
dends. 

In  determining  railway  fares  under  government  ownership, 
the  question  has  to  be  asked,  not  merely,  What  will  be  the  net 
financial  returns  ?  but.  What  will  be  the  total  social 
effect  ?  Recently,  what  is  called  the  “  zone  system”  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  Berlin  and  vicinity,  to  encourage  a  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  population.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  zone 
system,  it  may  be  said  that  it  implies  a  reduction  of  railway 
fares.*  It  was  not  merely  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  re¬ 
duction  in  fares  would  yield  large  net  returns,  hut  whether 
the  result  would  be  beneficial,  because  the  railways  were  public 
property.  It  has  been  found  desirable  in  some  instances  even  to 
sacrifice  a  pecuniary  return  for  social  advantage  of  a  different 
sort,  which  far  more  than  counterbalances  the  sacrifice  in  money. 

In  Australia,  with  a  similar  view,  school  children  are  carried 
free  on  the  state  railways.  Under  municipal  ownership  of  street¬ 
car  lines,  the  weary  workingwoman  can  receive  consideration, 
and  the  difference  between  a  three-cent  and  a  five-cent  fare  need 
not  be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  dividends.  The  price  of 
gas,  electric  lights,  etc.,  can,  under  such  ownership,  be  similarly 
regarded  from  a  broad  social  standpoint. 

If  what  Macaulay  says  is  true,  and  “  of  all  inventions,  the 
alphabet  and  printing-press  alone  excepted,  those  inventions 
which  abridge  space  have  done  the  most  for  civilization,”  then 
we  must  favor  an  administration  of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc., 

*  Even  at  the  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  workingmen’s  trains  were  run¬ 
ning,  on  which  the  fare  was  only  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  mile. 
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which  aims  to  place  them  most  fully  at  the  service  of  the  public, 
making  social  welfare  the  chief  consideration. 

Certain  minor  reforms  would  also  be  accomplished  by  this 
socialization  of  natural  monopolies,  and  one  of  these  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  which  it  would  afford  of  establishing  postal  savings  banks. 
The  purchase  of  the  railways  would  involve  large  issues  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  and  these  bonds  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  postal 
savings  banks.  Postal  savings  baDks  would  in  turn  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  the  safe  investment  of  money,  and  would  do  more 
than  anything  to  encourage  saving  on  the  part  of  the  wage- 
earner.  Experience  in  England  and  other  countries  has  shown 
that  no  private  banks  furnish  so  great  an  incentive  to  thrift. 

This  is  a  practicable  reform.  The  purchase  of  the  railways 
would  give  the  property  far  greater  value  than  the  government 
bonds  issued  to  pay  for  them,  because  the  consolidation  of  the 
railways  would  at  once  increase  enormously  their  value.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  value  would  be  equal  to  the  saving  capitalized,  and  if 
we  reduce  the  estimate  of  $200,000,000  per  annum  b}7  one-half, 
we  will  still  have  a  capitalized  gain  of  $2,500,000,000,  even  if  we 
capitalize  the  same  at  four  per  cent.  We  have  a  further  saving 
which  results  from  the  superior  credit  of  government,  for  this 
superiority  would  lead  to  a  vast  reduction  in  interest  charges 
whenever  the  bonds  could  be  refunded. 

The  mode  of  accomplishment,  of  course,  is  something 
which  requires  very  careful  consideration ;  but  only  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  can  be  thrown  out  at  present.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  a  fair,  but  never  an  excessive,  value  should  be  paid 
foi  the  property  acquired,  and  a  fair  value  does  not  mean  simplv 
the  cost  of  duplication  of  a  plant.  The  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  has  been  favored  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  a  fractional  part  of  it,  should  bear  the 
loss.  It  is  largely  competition  which  has  led  to  such  enormous 
expenditures  in  this  non-competitive  field,  and  for  this  attempted 
competition  the  public  at  large  is  responsible.  If  it  is  insisted 
that  a  property  should  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  duplication,  it 
makes  one  part  of  the  community  bear  the  loss  dne  to  a  false 
social  policy  ;  and,  moreover,  to  urge  a  hard  policy  with  respect 
to  purchase  does  more  than  anything  else  can  to  defeat  the  reform. 
Of  course  it  arouses  against  it  all  those  who  are  interested  in  these 
enterprises,  and  they  constitute  a  large  and  a  very  influential 
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proportion  of  the  entire  community.  Not  only  do  they  feel  their 
interests  attacked,  but  they  are  themselves  embittered  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  injustice.  If  it  is  needed  to  raise  money  to  carry  out  the 
reform,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fairest  way  to  do  this  is  by  means 
of  a  well-defined  system  of  inheritance  taxes,  for  such  taxes  dif¬ 
fuse  the  burden  of  the  change  among  the  community  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  ability  to  bear  it. 

The  importance  of  civil-service  reform  in  this  connection  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  reform  itself  must  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  with  it  civil-service  reform,  but  at  the  same  time 
every  improvement  in  the  civil  service  tends  to  remove  current 
objections  to  the  change.  The  wage-earners,  so  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  enterprises,  will  want  for  their  management  the 
most  capable  men  in  the  country.  Is  it  rational  for  the  general 
public  to  desire  inferior  service  ? 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  there  space,  to  treat  of  the 
relation  between  socialization  of  natural  monopolies  and  other 
reforms.  The  relation  of  land  reform  and  the  ownership  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  mines  in  particular  would  be  interesting.  But  for 
lack  of  space  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  these. 

To  the  anti-socialist  it  may  be  said  that  what  is  advocated  is 
not  socialism,  but  something  far  from  it.  A  policy  which  leaves 
to  private  enterprise  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  is 
something  quite  different  from  a  policy  which  leaves  no  field  for 
private  industry.  To  the  socialist  it  can  he  said:  “  Let  us  try  this 
reform  first.  You  want  this,  and  so  do  we.  Here  is  a  point  of 
union.”  To  the  wage-earner  it  can  be  said  :  “  The  change  pro¬ 
posed  is  not  one  which  holds  out  extravagant  hope,  but  it  does 
give  a  prospect  of  gradual  and  steady  improvement  and  is  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  other  steps  forward.  Will  you  not  put  aside  bitterness 
and  contention  and  unite  in  measures  which  tend  gradually  to 
bring  about  the  socialization  of  natural  monopolies  ?  Maintain 
friendly  relations,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  with  all  men.  Cultivate 
peace,  patience,  and  long-suffering.  Make  haste  slowly  and  secure 
each  step  forward.  Attend  to  your  individual  duties  while  work¬ 
ing  for  social  measures.  Put  aside  envy  and  jealousy  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  even  from  your  enemies.  While  allowing  nothing  to 
turn  you  aside  from  your  purposes,  follow  these  purposes  ‘with 
malice  towards  none  and  charity  for  all.'  ” 


Kichard  T.  Ely. 
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BY  THE  BIGHT  HOIST.  SUSAN,  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBUBY. 


Living  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  English  villages,  as  I 
have  clone  from  my  earliest  childhood,  the  daughter  of  one  and  the 
wife  of  another  landed  proprietor,  I  have  doubtless  seen  the  pleas¬ 
antest  side  of  the  question,  which  has  lately  been  agitating  public 
opinion  in  England  and  has  deprived  many  excellent  and  well- 
meaning-if  weary -headed-men  of  their  Christmas  holidays,  to  say 
nothing  of  injuring  their  constitutions  by  too  close  a  confinement 
to  the  heated  and  exhausted  air  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
neither  the  admirable  sentiments  of  these  gentlemen  nor  their 
perhaps  somewhat  less  admirable  devotion  to  party  exigencies, 
has  so  far  resulted  in  anything  but  the  saddest  waste  of  their 
precious  time,  and  in  a  cumbrous  bill,  the  working  of  which  no 
one  can  foresee  and  which  is  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief  whether  it  accomplishes  any  good  or  not.  No  legislation 
can  ever  change  the  real  nature  of  the  English  laboring  class. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  change  their  circumstances,  and  it  is 
most  curious  to  compare  their  present  position  with  that  which 
Cobbett,  the  grammarian  and  friend  of  Tom  Paine,  describes 
in  his  Rural  Rides.  In  his  days  the  rural  population  was  as 
differently  situated  from  what  it  now  is,  as  that  same  period  differs 
from  the  times  of  serfdom,  when  the  smallest  offences  were  pun¬ 
ished  with  mutilation  and  death.  It  is  a  good  lesson  in  the 
Steady  progress  of  civilization  in  England  to  read  the  opinions 
which  were  the  cause  of  Cobbett’s  exile  to  America,  and  many  of 

which  might  now  be  held  by  any  Tory-Democrat  among  us  with¬ 
out  reproach. 

Even  within  my  own  recollection,  the  spread  of  education, 
and  the  high  standard  of  attainments  required  of  national  schools 
by  the  school  board,  have  had  an  immense  influence— and  that 
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not  altogether  for  good— on  the  rural  laborer.  It  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  physiologically  certain  that  the  present  inferiority  of 
skilled  workmen  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  detained  in  the  national  schools  beyond  the  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  already  begun  to  learn  their  trade,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  lost  that  elasticity  of  the  brain  which  enables  it 
to  develop  freely  more  in  one  direction  than  another  under  the 
influence  of  the  daily  exercise  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  the  real  handicraftsman  be  made  j  and  if  you 
keep  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  entirely  at  his  lessons, 
precious  time  has  been  lost  which  he  can  never  wholly  regain.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  country  villages — and  no 
doubt  in  towns,  too — children  are  pushed  beyond  their  powers  of 
learning.  Underfed  and  thinly  clad,  they  have  not  stamina  to 
support  labor  which  it  would  be  hard  for  a  seasoned  brain  to  endure. 
I  remember  visiting  one  day  a  poor  woman  about  one  o’clock, 
the  usual  dinner-hour  among  the  poor.  My  own  meal  was 
at  two,  and  I  thoughtlessly  stayed  on  talking  to  her  until  one 
of  her  children,  home  from  school,  and  who  had  been  hovering 
anxiously  about,  at  last  could  stand  it  no  more,  and  hiding  his 
face  in  her  apron,  burst  into  tears  :  <c  Mother,  my  bit  of  bread  !  ” 
That  was  all  he  had  to  work  upon  from  9  A.  m.  till  12,  and  again 
for  several  hours  of  steady  work  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  going 
home  to  a  meal  of  several  courses,  most  of  which  I  should  prob¬ 
ably  leave  on  my  plate  if  they  were  not  cooked  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction. 

Many  poor  women  have  complained  to  me  of  the  over-wrought 
condition  of  their  little  children  ;  how  they  wake  up  feverish  in 
the  night,  crying  that  they  are  unable  to  learn  their  lessons.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  any  one  under 
thirty  unable  to  read  or  write  ;  but  in  the  year  1887  a  curious 
event  took  place,  in  my  own  parish,  in  a  remote  part  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  which  proved  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  I  was 
at  this  time  called  from  my  new  home  in  Hampshire  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend  in  Somerset,  where  I  had  spent  my  girl¬ 
hood.  In  spite  of  my  distress  I  noticed  that  the  parish  clerk,  who 
was  leading  the  responses  at  the  side  of  the  open  grave  in  the 
little  churchyard  amongst  the  Quantock  Hills,  had  a  very  odd 
voice.  The  sad  ceremony  over,  I  turned  to  see  what  could  be  the 
matter  with  this  man,  who  used  to  be  my  combined  terror  and 
YOL.  clviii. — no.  448.  20 
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admiration  as  a  child — and  behold  !  it  was  a  woman.  In  the 
whole  parish  there  had  not  been  found  one  man  who  could 
both  read  and  raise,  as  it  is  called,  the  hell,  two  absolutely  im¬ 
perative  duties  for  a  parish  clerk.  My  old  friend  had,  therefore, 
appointed  his  daughter  to  officiate,  being  himself  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  this,  in  spite  of  opposition,  it  was  found  he  had 
a  legal  right  to  do.  The  new  parish  clerk  was  a  pretty,  prim 
little  woman  in  a  plain  black  dress  and  a  neat  white  tie,  as  like 
her  father’s  as  she  could  possibly  make  it. 

This  little  village  was  then,  and  is  still,  the  home  of  many 
superstitions  disregarded  elsewhere.  I  remember  well  the 
parish  witch,  whose  life  would  several  times  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  had  it  not  been  for  my  father’s  constant  protection. 
Everything  that  went  wrong  was  attributed  to  her.  If  cattle 
fell  ill,  she  had  “  overlooked”  them ;  if  the  farmer  fell 
out  of  his  gig  after  too  convivial  a  market  day,  she  had  “  ill- 
wished”  him.  There  was  nothing,  from  the  birth  of  a  new  baby 
to  the  crowing  of  an  old  hen,  that  that  unfortunate  woman  had 
not  had  a  hand  in.  Finally  one  night  the  cottage  in  which  she 
lived  was  filed  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  she  herself  escaping  un¬ 
hurt,  while  her  daughter  was  crippled  for  life.  I  need  not  say 
that  those  who  formerly  had  only  “misdoubted”  her  were  now 
absolutely  certain  that  she  had  a  good  friend  down  below,  and 
from  that  time  they  dared  not  openly  attack  her  again.  I  used 
often  to  sit  with  the  poor  old  woman  and  read  the  Bible  to  her, 
but  I  suspect  she  sometimes  found  it  useful  to  keep  up  her  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  past-mistress  in  the  black  art. 

“  Wise  women  ”  play  a  great  part  in  village  life,  “  stroking  ” 
and  “saying  a  prayer”  being  part  of  their  method  of  healing. 
Many  a  man  has  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  has  been  completely 
cured  by  the  wise  woman  who  passes  her  hand  two  or  three  times 
over  the  affected  part  and  mutters  a  few  sentences.  These  are 
admitted  to  be  “good ’’words,  and  she  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
devil.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  workingmen,  to  whom  idle¬ 
ness  means  starvation,  and  who  can  be  treated  free  of  cost  by  the 
parish  doctor,  should  prefer  to  pay  the  wise  woman  for  her  ser¬ 
vices  if  she  does  not  really  relieve  them. 

I  never  knew  until  years  after  I  had  left  my  early  home,  that 
1  had  myself  established  a  reputation  in  this  direction.  It  came 
to  pass  m  this  way.  My  father,  being  tender-hearted  about  the 
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sufferings  of  animals,  undertook  to  teacli  bis  men  not  to  kill  the 
harmless  glowworm,  which  is  so  like  a  snake,  and  which  too  often 
pays  for  that  mischance  with  its  life,  whenever  it  is  foolish  enough 
to  allow  itself  to  be  caught  napping  in  the  sun.  He  therefore 
took  one  of  these  creatures  and  gave  it  to  me,  saying  to  his  men  : 
“  Do  you  think  I  would  put  a  venomous  reptile  into  my  daughter’s 
hand  ?”  No  reply  was  made,  but  years  after  one  of  these  same 
men  asked  me  whether  I  would  teach  him  the  prayer  I  must 
have  said  that  day  over  the  snake  to  kill  its  poison  ! 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  most  of  the  old  English  customs  are  fast 
disappearing.  Village  fairs,  once  held  in  almost  every  village  in 
the  southern  counties,  are  now  hardly  ever  heard  of.  Only  in  the 
north  the  larger  horse  fairs  flourish  as  much  as  ever.  Formerly 
the  fairs  held  in  the  village  I  have  mentioned,  and  many  other 
surrounding  spots,  were  the  excuse  for  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
turn  out  in  their  best  clothes.  Booths  and  merry-go-rounds  were 
set  up  on  the  green,  and  there  were  dancing  and  fun  till  a  late  hour 
in  the  night.  Increased  means  of  access  to  the  county  town,  by 
better  roads  and  easier  vehicles,  has  spoiled  these  country  outings, 
where  now  no  business  can  be  done. 

Life  in  most  villages  is  carried  on  under  much  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is  a  squire  or  principal  landowner,  of  greater  or 
less  degree.  He  lives  in  a  “ court,”  “manor,”  “castle,”  or 
“  hall,”  according  to  his  ancient  family  and  state  or  modern 
acquisition  of  wealth.  The  farmers  round  about  are  his  tenants, 
and  he  and  they  employ  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  In  one 
such  as  I  describe,  poverty — real  poverty — is,  so  to  speak,  unknown, 
although  the  pinch  of  need  is  sometimes  felt.  Still,  when  sick¬ 
ness  and  trouble  come  upon  the  laborer,  his  employer,  the  squire, 
will  always  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  tide  him  over  a  bad  place. 
Public  opinion  would  be  very  much  against  him  if  he  did  not ; 
and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  case  where  a  laborer  has  been 
allowed  to  starve  or  go  to  the  workhouse  when  he  had  faithfully 
served  his  master  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  farmer  cannot,  of  course,  afford  to  give  his  men  the  same 
wages  as  his  landlord,  and  it  is  here  that  want  and  suffering  come 
in,  particularly  since  bad  times  have  overtaken  the  agricultural 
population.  Farmers  give  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
in  the  southern  and  more  than  that  in  the  northern  counties,  but 
they  will  sometimes  discharge  their  men  in  the  winter  or  put 
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them  on  half-pay.  How,  then,  can  a  man  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  live  ?  One  shudders  to  think  on  what  they  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  This  lasts  for  a  time,  and  then  the  workhouse  or 
stai  vation  stares  them  in  the  face.  Still  the  farmers’  wives  must 
drive  a  pony  carriage  and  wear  a  sealskin,  while  their  daughters 
are  too  fine  to  milk  the  cows  and  churn  the  butter,  as  their  grand¬ 
mothers  did,  but  instead  sit  and  play  on  a  jangling  piano.  There¬ 
fore,  naturally  their  dependents  suffer,  and  “  farming  does  not 
pay.” 


The  parson  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  parish,  and  much 
depends  upon  his  tact  and  management  of  the  resources  of  the 
place.  .  He  is  naturally  at  the  head  of  the  village  temperance  club, 
which  is  open  to  workingmen  during  all  the  winter  months,  and 
the  various  charities  are  under  his  superintendence.  There  are 
m  this,  as  in  all  other  professions,  men  who  do  their  duty,  and 
men  who  do  not;  and  this  must  always  occur  under  a  system  where 
everything  depends  on  the  individual.  The  Church  of  England 
has,  no  doubt,  of  late  years,  roused  itself  and  turned  out  good  and 
active  men  who  give  up  their  lives  and  work  hard  in  a  profession 
where  prizes  are  few  and  poverty  the  rule,  but  dissent  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  rural  mind,  and  the  emotional  services  in  chapel  are 
too  often  more  attractive  than  the  parson’s  plain-sailing  dis¬ 
courses  on  your  duty  to  your  neighbor.  Vivid  descriptions  of 
himself  and  his  friends  in  the  flames  of  eternal  perdition  are  fear- 
ful  joy  to  the  laboring  man,  and  his  parish  church  is  mostly 
rather  empty.  Still,  when  he  comes  to  be  married  or  buried, 
“parson  ”  is  the  man  applied  to. 

,,  Among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  there  is  alwavs 
the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  both  of  them  well-to-do  unless 
they  drink ;  and  the  village  postmistress,  the  dispenser,  as  the 
legend  outside  her  door  will  inform  you,  of  “  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  snuff.  _  She  also  drives  a  brisk  trade  in  groceries,  which  she 
sells  at  famine  prices  to  the  poor,  excusing  herself  for  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  number  of  bad  debts  among  her  customers  and 

the  long  credit  she  is  obliged  to  give  to  families  out  of  work 

Ihe  net  resuit,  however,  is  that  in  a  few  years  she  mostly  makes 
a  tidy  little  fortune. 

The  ordinary  squire  employs,  let  us  say,  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  men  as  gardeners,  woodmen,  and  underkeepers,  and  he 
has,  of  course,  his  head  keepers  and  head  gardeners.  These  latter 
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are  naturally  paid  on  a  different  scale  to  the  others,  have  superior 
houses,  allowances,  and  perquisites  of  their  own,  while  their  wives 
and  daughters  hold  their  heads  very  high  indeed.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  of  their  skirts,  which  trail  through  all  the  mud  of 
the  lanes.  To  teach  you  what  mud  and  a  lane  can  he,  no  counties 
can  compete  with  the  “  primrose  paths  ”  of  Devon  and  Somerset, 
although  it  is  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  necessary  to  harness  a  cart¬ 
horse  in  front  of  your  carriage  horses  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  take 
them  out  and  then  go  back  half-way  up  a  steep  hill  because  you 
have  met  some  one  coming  down,  and  there  is  neither  room  to 
turn  nor  to  pass  ! 

Ordinary  day  laborers  are  paid  from  eight  to  sixteen  shillings 
a  week,  and  are  generally  allowed  in  addition  a  cottage  and 
garden  valued  at  eighteenpence,  for  themselves  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  difference  in  wages  depends  upon  the  employer,  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  southern  counties  hardly  ever  giving  less  than  twelve, 
which  rises  to  sixteen,  shillings  in  the  case  of  skilled  wood  or  axe 
men.  The  under  keepers  and  game  watchers  are  mostly  paid  on 
the  latter  scale,  as  they  are  more  exposed  to  night-work,  to  say 
nothing  of  attacks  from  poachers  which  may  injure  them  for  life. 
An  ordinary  head  keeper  would  get  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  his  house  and  garden  ;  generally  a  cow  is  kept  for  him  that 
he  may  have  curds  for  the  young  birds  he  rears,  and  he  has  often 
fire-wood  and  coals,  these  latter  being  always  hauled  for  him,  an 
expense  he  could  ill  afford.  These  wages  are  of  course  immensely 
increased  by  tips  he  receives  from  visitors  who  come  to  shoot  with 
his  master  and  who  rarely  give  less  than  “  gold,”  or  sometimes 
“paper,”  which,  I  might  remind  American  readers,  means  noth¬ 
ing  under  a  five-pound  note. 

In  large  properties  the  agent  plays  a  great  part  in  village  life, 
and  here  again  much  depends  on  his  personal  tact  and  temper, 
squeezed  as  he  is  between  the  tenants  on  the  one  side  and  the 
landowner  on  the  other. 

Of  the  many  burning  questions  which  of  late  years  have 
taken  so  much  from  the  charms  and  happiness  of  country  life, 
there  is  none  more  fraught  with  irritation  to  both  rich  and  poor 
than  the  game  laws,  which  are  scarcely  even  second  to  rights  of 
way  in  their  power  of  creating  ill-feeling  between  the  different 
classes.  Yet,  if  the  preservation  of  game  were  given  up,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  all  kinds  of 
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wild  birds  would  soon  be  exterminated,  and  large  quantities  of 
valuable  food  lost  to  the  community,  almost  the  only  article  of 
diet  left  us  now  in  which  we  do  not  compete  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage. 

I  remember  once  in  a  village  near  Christchurch  I  had  gone 
into  a  cottage,  leaving  my  pony,  cart  and  groom  in  the  road 
outside.  All  at  once  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and, 
on  mnning  out,  saw  the  backs  of  two  men  in  a  cart,  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  distance,  their  horse  galloping  at  full  speed.  “  What 
is  that  ?”  I  cried  to  the  groom  ;  “  has  the  horse  bolted  ?  ”  “No,” 
answered  the  groom  ;  “  they  are  flogging  him  along.  I  saw  their 
faces  and  will  swear  to  them  anywhere.”  Just  then  a  game 
watcher  came  up  exhausted,  breathless,  and  as  pale  as  death,  say¬ 
ing  that  a  keeper  had  been  knocked  down  and  was  lying  badly 
hurt  farther  up  the  road.  He  said  they  had  caught  two  men 
poaching  pheasants,  had  taken  a  short  cut  and  made  a  rush  for 
the  horse’s  head  as  they  were  making  off  in  their  cart,  which  had 
been  left  in  the  lane  close  by.  The  poachers  knocked  down  the 
keeper,  drove  over  him  and  galloped  away.  I  went  at  once  to 
the  rescue  of  the  wounded  man,  but  before  I  got  up  to  him  was 
assured  by  his  fine  flow  of  language  that  his  injuries  were  not 
serious,  although  he  was  covered  with  blood.  That  evening  the 
groom  was  confronted  with  the  two  poachers,  who  had  been 
traced  in  the  mean  time,  but  during  the  interval  he  had,  I  con- 
c  ude,  been  got  at,  for  he  refused  to  identify  them  and  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  do  so,  having  only  seen  their  backs. 

Of  late  years  one  of  the  worst  troubles  the  landowner  has  had 
to  contend  with  has  been  the  steady  and  undoubted  tendency 
of  all  younger  agricultural  laborers  to  flock  to  the  larger  towns 
for  employment  and  leave  their  country  homes.  Many  reasons 
fie  ass]gned  for  this— low  wages,  want  of  constant  work,  bad  cot- 
ages,  and  above  all  that  restlessness  which  a  half  -and-half  educa- 
1011  gives,  with  the  desire  for  excitement  and  a  town  life.  As 
regards  the  latter,  that  is  a  disease  of  the  world  rather  than  of  a 
class,  and  incurable  even  by  the  change  to  a  city,  where  they 
carry  their  discontent,  and  find  that  with  higher  wages  they  have 
heaviei  outgoings  and  are  no  better  off.  As  for  wages,  in  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  laborer  is  most  highly  paid  the  statistics  of  the 
Labor  Commission  show  that  he  will  not  remain,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  cottages  which  are  in  some  places  disgracefully  bad 
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and  in  others  quite  habitable,  the  result  as  to  discontent  and  de¬ 
parture  being  identical.  If,  however,  the  people  have  once  tasted 
city  life  never  again  can  they  return  to  their  old  simple  habits — 
they  are  forever  unfitted  to  settle  again  in  their  village  homes. 

It  is  true  that  machinery  has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  an  immense  extent.  I  have  seen  two  fields  of  corn 
about  the  same  size  :  one  with  a  McCormick  reaper,  drawn  by  a 
horse  and  managed  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  was  cut  and  stacked 
long  before  the  other,  where  I  counted  fifteen  persons  at 
work.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  women  work  much  less  in  the  fields 
than  they  used  to  do,  with  the  result  that  they  are  greatly  de¬ 
teriorating  in  physique ;  while  those  of  the  upper  class  who  have 
taken  to  outdoor  sports  have  gained  in  height,  breadth,  and 
health.  In  Hampshire  they  will  not  even  do  a  day’s  washing  for 
hire,  or  help  in  the  kitchen  at  a  pinch.  They  prefer  to  sit  at 
home  and  knit  woollen  gloves,  by  which  they  can  with  difficulty 
earn  sixpence  a  day. 

It  is  possible,  we  are  told,  for  a  laborer  to  put  by,  hut  I  must 
say,  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  beyond  his  power  ;  and  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  an  estate  on  which  a  man  has  spent  his  labor,  his 
youth,  health,  and  strength,  should  support  him  in  his  old  age. 
This,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  rule  with  the  larger  and  more 
well-to-do  employers  of  labor,  but  in  many  cases  at  present  the 
landlord  is  very  hard  hit ;  heavy  taxes,  competition,  reduced 
rents,  and  increased  demands  for  repairs  and  improvements  ham¬ 
per  him  on  all  sides,  and  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  be  generous. 

It  is  an  awful  thought  that  a  life  of  honest  and  unremitting 
toil  may  land  a  man  at  last,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  in  the 
workhouse,  and  set  the  seal  of  failure  on  a  past  without  reproach. 
I  feel  convinced  that  this  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  all  labor  troubles, 
and  no  legislation  which  does  not  accomplish  something  towards 
smoothing  this  difficult  and  thorny  point  can  prove  of  any  lasting 
benefit.  To  overturn  the  social  coach  is  only  to  block  the  road 
for  traffic,  and  gets  one  no  further  on  one’s  way ;  but  that  the 
heavily  burdened  and  sorely  tried  classes  who  depend  on  land  in 
England  should  stand  side  by  side  and  bear  their  privations  together 
seems  the  only  loyal  course,  while  they  possess  their  souls  in 
patience  and  hope  for  better-times. 

Susan  H.  Malmesbury. 


HOME  INDUSTRIES  AND  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

BY  CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 
CHAMBER  OE  COMMERCE  ;  EDWARD  KEMBLE,  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  ;  A.  K.  MILLER, 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHAMBER  OP  COM¬ 
MERCE  ;  AND  W.  H.  DIMOND,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE. 


CHARLES  STEWART  SMITH,  ESQ.: 

Protection  vs.  Free  Trade  has  been  a  good  political  war-cry 
m  times  of  election,  but  there  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any 

considerable  number  of  men  in  this  country  who  believe  in  actual 
free  trade. 

It  is  the  settled  conviction  of  a  large  majority  of  our  people  that, 
excepting  the  revenues  derived  from  the  internal  taxes  on  whiskey 
tobacco,  and  beer,  which  might  well  be  increased,  the  necessary 
provisions  for  federal  expenditures  should  be  collected  from 
oreign  imports  ;  and  this  opinion  prevails  among  all  political 
parties  irrespective  of  their  views  regarding  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  protection  as  an  economic  policy.  To  state  the 
matter  briefly,  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general,  believe 
m  continuing  the  policy  of  indirect  federal  taxation  bv  the  agency 

Sm  house  wUoh’ in  the 

If  the  foregoing  statement  be  true,  then  it  logically  follows 
that  any  political  party  in  this  country  which  may  impose  an 
income  tax  upon  the  people  will  display  a  profound  genius  for 

fluenee”115,  ^  ^  **  ^  farewe11  to  official  Power  and  in- 

That  this  is  the  teaching  of  experience  is  proved  by  the  verdict 
of  history  concerning  the  income  tax  during  our  late  war.  Uo 
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one  who  was  familiar  with  its  operations  will  deny  that  it  was  in¬ 
quisitorial  and  called  into  being  and  supported  a  small  army  of 
spies  and  informers,  that  it  was  odious  to  the  people  and  promoted 
lying  and  perjury,  and  finally  that  it  was  an  unjust  distribution 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  It  was  only  tolerated  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  and  was  abrogated  by  common  consent  and  with  evident 
relief  to  the  whole  country. 

The  nation  will  hold  the  party  in  power  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  government  and  enable 
it  to  discharge  its  obligations  promptly  without  resort  to  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  No  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  will  deny 
that  it  requires  small  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  North  and 
West  who  recently  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  income  tax 
amendment  to  the  Wilson  bill  will  be  judged  by  the  country  and 
rejected  at  the  next  Congressional  election. 

The  proposal  not  to  tax  incomes  under  $4,000  per  annum  is  an 
obvious  attempt  to  promote  class  distinction  in  legislation,  and  is 
socialistic  and  vicious  in  its  tendencies.  The  tax  would  be  borne 
by  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  percentum  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  a  federal  tax  upon 
real  estate,  yet  we  believe  that  a  far  better  method  for  the 
support  of  the  general  government  than  an  income  tax  would 
be  a  tax  upon  all  the  land  in  the  country,  as  well  as  upon 
the  improved  real  estate.  Such  a  tax  would  bear  upon  all  classes 
alike  and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  demoralizing  influences 
that  invariably  follow  an  income  tax.  It  would  also  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  more  easily  levied  at  less  expense  and 
with  less  opportunity  of  defrauding  the  government. 

If  we  omit  the  income  tax,  to  which  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  tariff  bill  has  given  an  unwilling  consent,  the  Wilson 
bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  carry  out  the  views  and  professions 
of  the  party  in  power.  The  declaration  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  of  a  protective  tariff  by  the  late  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  was  an  utterance  unworthy  of  a  great  party,  and  no  one 
in  or  out  of  it  seriously  believes  in  the  declaration  or  proposes  to 
act  upon  it. 

It  is  only  fair  to  consider  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Wilson 
and  his  associates  necessarily  encountered  in  framing  a  reduced 
tariff  measure  and  at  the  same  time  providing  a  sufficient  income 
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to  meet  the  largely  increased  needs  of  the  government.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  met  at  the  outset  the  enormous 
extravagance  of  the  late  pension  legislation,  which  added  within 
the  last  twenty  years  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  to  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  nation  when  most  of  the  principal  actors 
in  our  civil  war  had  passed  away.  In  1873  pensions  paid  were 
twenty-nine  million  dollars  ;  in  1883,  sixty-six  million  dollars  ; 
and  in  1893  one  hundred  and  fifty- nine  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  prolonged  effect  of  the  silver  heresy 
seiiously  complicated  the  work  of  the  tariff  reformers.  A  very 
distinguished  authority,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  says  : 

^  think  it  is  sate  to  say  that  the  .delay  in  dealing  with  this  question 
(si  ver)  has  cost  this  country  ten  per  cent,  upon  its  annual  product  of  the 
present  year  at  the  very  least,  or  from  one  to  two  thousand  million  dollars.”  * 


The  serious  mistake  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
in  presenting  a  bill  which  did  not  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  expenses  without  the  addition  of  an  odious  income  tax.  This 
eiror  might  readily  be  obviated  by  an  increase  of  the  taxes  on 
tobacco,  whiskey,  and  beer,  and  a  moderate  duty  also  on  tea  and 
coffee,  all  of  which  would  bear  lightly  upon  the  consumer.  On 
these  England  readily  collects  a  large  revenue. 

Another  grand  error  of  the  Wilson  bill  is  the  placing  of  sugar 
on  the  free  list.  This  practically  does  away  with  the  advantages 
of  our  reciprocity  treaties  with  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
Spanish-Americans  on  our  southern  borders,  and  in  the  judgment 
of  the  great  free-trade  statesmen  of  England  this  action  is  the 
giving  away  of  a  real  advantage  for  nothing  and  is  only  repeat¬ 
ing  what  Lord  Salisbury  characterized  as  the  blunder  of  Great 
Britain..  Other  mistakes  in  the  schedule  may  be  criticised,  such 
as  putting  cotton-ties  on  the  free  list,  and  placing  substantially 
the  same  article  used  for  baling  hay  in  the  schedule  subject  to  a 
duty  of  35  per  centum,  but  this  error  and  others  of  like  nature 

will  we  trust,  be  remedied  before  the  bill  receives  the  signature 
of  the  President. 

There  is  nothing  that  commerce  fears  so  much  as  change  and 
uncertainty  concerning  the  laws  which  affect  commercial  transac¬ 
tions.  The  delay  in  the  Senate  in  passing  the  silver  repeal  bill 


losseiJarisfng  from  ^he^p^eoiaUon' nfZlS' VnL°  ^Aeration  the  enormous 
part  of  which  may  be  reooveSd.  corporate  sfocb’  b°^s,  or  other  securities,  a 
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practically  ruined  trade  last  fall  or  deprived  it  of  all  profit.  It  is 
now  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a  like  delay  in  settling  the  tariff 
question  will  seriously  damage  the  commercial  prospects  for  the 
coming  season.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  it  should  be  decided  promptly,  in  order  that  com¬ 
merce  may  know  what  the  law  is,  and  adapt  its  operations  at 
once  to  the  changed  situation.  If,  in  order  to  save  the  spring- 
business,  it  were  politically  practicable  for  the  Wilson  bill  (not 
including  an  income  tax)  to  be  passed  at  once  by  the  Senate,  with 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  its  friends  and  opponents 
that  sixty  days  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  reasonable 
amendments,  which  might  be  subsequently  adopted,  a  large  part 
of  the  bill  would  in  the  public  mind  be  considered  as  definitely 
settled.  The  country  would  then  know  at  once  what  to  depend 
upon  as  far  as  the  main  features  of  the  bill  are  concerned,  and 
business,  now  at  a  standstill,  would  move  on. 

Charles  Stewart  Smith. 


EDWARD  KEMBLE,  ESQ.: 

The  new  tariff  bill,  commonly  called  the  Wilson  Bill,  can 
no  longer  rightfully  be  considered  as  imposing  an  adverse  influ¬ 
ence,  either  material  or  general,  upon  the  business  situation  of  the 
country.  The  suspense,  which  was  of  some  consequence  pending 
the  utterance  of  the  bill,  has  disappeared  and  is  no  longer  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation.  There  are,  of  course,  some  individual  and 
a  few  corporate  interests  which  may  await  with  some  anxiety  the 
final  adjustment  of  some  of  its  provisions  ;  but  so  far  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  of  the  country  is  concerned  the  bill  has  no  weight 
now — not  even  the  weight  of  suspense.  Its  enactment  into  law 
would  not  produce  a  ripple.  The  business  community  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Is  has  not  been  much  more  than  a  bugbear  at  any  time,  and  the 
claim  made  by  some  that  it  is  still  a  weight  on  the  situation  can¬ 
not  be  sustained. 

In  periods  of  depression  men  look  for  a  cause,  and  are  very 
likely  to  jump  at  a  conclusion.  The  cause  of  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  in  business — now  long  continued — was  at  first  said  to  be 
the  purchasing  of  silver  by  the  government :  so  the  purchasing 
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clanse  of  the  act  of  1891,  commonly  called  the  Sherman  Act,  was 
repealed.  Then  the  financial  panic — or  semi-panic — was  said  to 
be  the  cause.  That  soon  passed.  Then  the  trouble  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  scarcity  of  money.  Now  there  is  a  plethora  of  money. 
Later  the  cause  was  said  to  be  the  expected  new  tariff  bill.  This 
bill  has  been  before  the  public  for  weeks,  and  the  worst  is  known. 
These  so-called  “  causes  ”  have  all  disappeared,  but  their  disap¬ 
pearance  has  not  put  a  wheel  in  motion  nor  a  hand  to  work.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  the  greatest  intelligence  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  is  world¬ 
wide.  Its  beginning  may  be  traced  to  the  time,  three  years  ago, 
marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Barings.  Next  came  the  crisis  in 
Argentine  affairs.  Then,  shortly,  the  panic  in  Australia;  and 
later  this  wave  of  depression  over  the  United  States,  which  does 
not  yet  recede,  although  the  supposed  causes  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated. 

What  is  most  wanted,  I  submit,  to  change  the  situation  is 
demand.  There  has  been  an  absence  of  demand.  All  see  that. 
How  can  there  be  prosperty  anywhere  without  trade  demand  ? 
What  stopped  demand,  or  reduced  it  ?  It  has  been  said  by  a 
good  authority  that  demand  stopped  because  the  mill  stopped, 
and  the  operative  and  the  wage-earner  were  left  without  money 
to  buy  with  ;  and  that  the  mill  stopped  because  a  new  tariff  was 
to  be  made.  But  demand  existed  before  the  mill  was  built ;  and 
because  of  it  the  mill  was  built.  Moreover,  is  it  reasonable  to' sup¬ 
pose  a  mill  will  stop  while  demand  continues,  tariff  or  no  tariff  ? 
Demand  must  stop  before  the  mill  stops  and  the  operative  goes 
out.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  operatives  and  wage-earners  are 
not  the  only  buyers,  either.  Is  it  not  better  to  say  demand  has 
stopped  because  the  people  have  not  so  much  money  as  formerly 
to  buy  with  ;  that  they  have  not  so  much  money  because  values 
have  declined,  and  that  these  values  have  declined,  in  most 
cases,  because  of  superabundance,  for  there  seems  to  be 
a  superabundance  of  almost  everything  ?  So  every  one 
receives  less  money  for  his  produce  or  his  labor,  or  from 
his  investment.  Is  not  this  a  reasonable  proposition  ?  Take, 
for  illustration,  one  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country- 
wheat.  This  article  is  of  less  value  to-day  than  for  forty  years, 
and  because  of  a  superabundance  of  it  throughout  the  world! 
The  proposed  tariff  does  not  concern  the  value  of  wheat.  The 
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farmer  is  receiving  very  little  for  this  article,  perhaps  forty  cents 
per  bushel.  How,  then,  can  he  be  the  customer  for  other  articles, 
and  in  other  ways,  that  he  is  when  he  is  receiving  eighty  cents 
per  bushel,  which  he  often  does  receive  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  for 
a  moment  that  if  one  have  the  money  to  pay  for  an  article,  and 
wants  it,  he  cannot  get  it  ;  that  if  the  demand  is  made  on  the  dealer 
he  will  not  supply  it ;  that  if  the  manufacturer  is  called  upon  for 
his  production  he  will  not  make  it,  because  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  the  tariff  ? 

It  was  not  the  buying  of  silver  by  the  government,  nor  the 
tightness  of  money  in  the  financial  centres,  nor  the  expected  new 
tariff,  nor  all  these  combined,  which  caused  demand  to  stop,  and, 
later,  the  present  state  of  business,  although  they  all  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  some  influence  in  the  way  of  aggravating  the  situation, 
and  making  it  more  embarrassing  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been. 

There  are  connected  with  this  proposed  new  tariff  two  import¬ 
ant  matters,  namely,  that  of  revenue  and  that  of  wages — neither 
of  which  is  it  proposed  to  discuss  now.  Its  effect  on  the  first  can 
be  figured  out  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  the  government  ex¬ 
perts,  and  no  doubt  this  has  been  done.  Its  effect  on  the  other, 
of  course,  must  remain  undetermined.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  reduction  of  wages  will  follow  its  enactment ;  or, 
if  such  a  reduction  does  follow,  that  it  will  have  been  caused  by 
this  tariff.  The  question  of  wages  is  to  be  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  future,  in  any  event,  and  must  be  settled  by  it¬ 
self.  It  is  recalled  to  mind  in  this  connection  that  some  years 
ago,  when  hides  and  leather  were  made  duty  free,  the  cry  was 
raised  that  wages  would  be  lower  in  consequence  and  that  many 
of  the  tanneries  would  be  closed ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  oc¬ 
curred.  The  previous  standard  of  wages  was  fully  maintained, 
the  production  of  leather  increased,  and  it  became  an  article  of 
export  and  is  so  to-day.  Wages  probably  depend  more  upon  the 
skill  or  the  ability  of  the  worker — and  they  ought  to— than  upon 
any  tariffs  or  other  laws. 

Demand  will  bring  prosperity;  the  absence  of  it  produces  de¬ 
pression,  and  during  periods  of  depression  various  weaknesses  and 
defects  and  errors  are  brought  to  light  which  create  a  want  of 
confidence  and  intensify  and  prolong  the  situation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  crisis  has  already  been  turned, 
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and  that  from  this  time  forward  a  gradual  improvement  in  business 
affairs  will  be  observed,  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  so-called 
Wilson  bill. 

Edward  Kemble. 

A.  K.  MILLER,  ESQ. : 

Ihe  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill  in  its  joresent  form.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  too 
hastily  prepared,  and  is  therefore  crude  and  ill-conceived,  not 
following  any  distinct  or  intelligent  economic  policy,  but  full  of 
contradictions  and  mistakes.  The  majority  in  the  House  seems 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  radical  tariff  measure  ought 
to  be  passed ;  and  with  this  idea  it  supported  the  Wilson  bill, 
without  sufficiently  considering  what  its  effects  will  be.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  most  untimely,  as  it  will  greatly  aggravate  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  financial  disturbances  from  which  the  country  is 
suffering,  and  delay  its  recovery  from  them  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  will  carry  such  ruin  and  disaster  to  the  most  important  inter¬ 
ests  of  Louisiana  as  to  cause  a  serious  crisis  here,  one  that  will 
necessarily  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  country. 

A  great  commercial  city  like  New  Orleans  is  interested  in 
having  trade  as  free  as  possible,  and  as  little  trammelled  by  tariff 
taxes  and  regulations  ;  and  the  mercantile  classes  would  natu- 
ially  favor  any  legislation  having  these  objects  in  view.  They 
expected  and  desired  an  intelligent  tariff  measure  ;  one  that 
would  provide  the  government  with  sufficient  means  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  that  would  stimulate  foreign  trade,  but  would  do  this 
without  injury  to  our  home  manufactures,  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  wages,  or  increasing  the  already  excessive  armv  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  Wilson  bill  has  not  fulfilled  these  conditions.  It  fails  in 
two  of  the  essentials  of  an  intelligent  tariff  measure,  for  it  does 
not  provide  the  revenues  needed,  and  seeks  to  eke  them  out  bv 
an  unpopular  tax,  whose  results  we  cannot  count  on  •  and  it 
would  prove  an  undoubted  shock  to  many,  if  not  all,  our  industries 
already  m  a  somewhat  demoralized  condition,  and  requiring 
encouragement  rather  than  a  blow.  Coming  at  this  moment 
when  the  country  is  in  a  disturbed  condition  industrially  and 
financially,  when  the  factories  are  only  just  beginning  to  get  to 
woik  again  it  would  unsettle  them  once  more  and  revive  the 
crisis.  We  cannot  speak  authoritatively  of  other  sections  or 
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cities,  but,  we  can  say  of  Louisiana  at  least  that  the  Wilson  bill 
would  create  a  crisis  here  far  worse  than  that  we  are  now  passing 
through,  and  the  whole  country  could  not  but  feel  its  effect. 

It  is  bad  surgery  to  perform  a  dangerous  operation  on  a  patient 
still  weak  and  just  recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  Wilson  bill  proposes  to  do.  Our  business  and  manufactures 
could  not  stand  the  shock.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  many 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  iron  furnaces  which  were  closed  last  year 
by  the  depression  in  the  iron  industry,  can  hope  to  re-open  for 
years  to  come,  in  the  face  of  the  iron  schedule,  which  will  make 
the  manufacture  of  iron  even  less  profitable ;  or  how  the  sawmills 
of  the  Southwest  will  begin  work  again  if  the  Western  markets  are 
closed  to  them  by  the  lumber  schedule,  which  turns  these  markets 
over  to  the  Canadian  lumbermen. 

But  without  going  to  other  sections,  and  confining  ourselves 
strictly  to  Louisiana,  whose  industrial  condition  we  know,  and 
about  which  we  are  able  to  speak  authoritatively,  we  can  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  disaster  that  the  passage  of 
the  Wilson  bill  would  bring  to  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana  has  confined  itself  largely  to  a  few  industries.  Its 
sugar  crop  gives  employment  to  at  least  two-fifths  its  popu¬ 
lation.  Next  in  importance  is  its  lumber  industry  ;  the  latter  is 
engaged  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cypress  lumber,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  goes  to  the  North  and  West.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  millmen  that  the  lumber  schedule,  which  would  open  the 
country  to  free  Canadian  lumber,  would,  on  account  of  the  high 
freight  rates  now  prevailing,  completely  shut  out  the  Louisiana 
mills.  A  number  of  them  are  already  closed.  They  will  scarcely 
be  likely  to  re-open  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

It  is,  however,  the  sugar  schedule  which  would  precipitate  the 
most  severe  financial  crisis  in  Louisiana,  and  render  any  good 
provision  the  bill  contains  nugatory  and  of  no  avail.  Nothing 
is  more  clearly  established  by  the  most  searching  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration,  than  that  sugar  cannot  as  yet  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  cheaply  in  Louisiana  as  in  Cuba,  with  its  slaves  and 
coolies,  or  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  ill-paid. 
The  lowest  price  at  which  it  has  been  manufactured  in  Louisiana 
— and  that  only  in  large  plantations,  backed  by  abundant  capi¬ 
tal — is  3.5254  cents  a  pound,  and  the  average  cost  of  production 
for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  5.027  cents.  Sugar  of  this  quality 
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is  sold  in  New  York  for  three  cents  a  pound.  If  the  Wilson 
bill  became  a  law,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  a  pound  of  sugar 
m  Louisiana  without  loss.  Sugar  is  the  chief  crop  in  twenty- 
two  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  an  important  one  in  sev¬ 
eral  others.  It  constituted  this  season  half  the  total  value  of  the 
agricultural  product  of  the  State,  and  supported  directly  350,000 
persons,  and  indirectly  125,000  more,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
State.  In  New  Orleans  it  contributed  more  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  city,  and  gave  employment  to  more  persons,  than 
any  other  single  interest.  Two-thirds  of  the  work  done  in  the 
oundry  and  machine  shops  and  boiler  factories  is  for  the  sugar 
plantations,  and  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  cooperage.  Half  of  the 
agricultural  machinery  and  nearly  half  of  the  coal,  and  mules 
etc  are  sold  to  them.  If  the  large  number  of  persons  employed 
m  the  refineries,  the  fertilizer  factories,  on  the  steamers  engaged 
m  the  sugar  trade,  and  in  loading  and  unloading  them,  be  in¬ 
cluded,  it  would  make  a  total  of  8,000  to  9,000  men  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  40  000  to  50,000  people-one-fifth  the  population  of  the 
city  dependent  on  the  sugar  industry  for  support.  If  the  Wil 
son  bill  was  passed  and  destroyed  that  industry-and  it  would 
have  that  effect  beyond  all  question— these  men  might  tramp 

elsewhere  to  look  for  work,  but  what  would  become  of  their 
families  ? 

The  Wilson  bill  would  be  for  Louisiana  almost  as  ruthless  an 
act  as  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  which  a  century  ago 
ruined  thousands  of  industrious  farmers  and  mechanics  and  filled 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe  with  beggars.  The  disaster  might  be 
se  rig  it  in  time,  but  it  would  be  years  before  this  could  possibly 
be  accomplished-years  of  suffering  and  destitution. 

The  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  most  fertile  in 
le  world,  but  their  fertility  renders  them  unfit  for  many  crops 

Cotton  grows  too  hixuriantiy-becomes  a  tree  instead  of  a  shrub 

IT  w  ^  They  Cann0t  P1'°duce  wh8at  or  compete 
with  the  West  m  the  production  of  other  cereals.  They  till 

grow  indigo,  as  formerly,  but  chemical  dyes  have  rendered  this 

crop  unprofitable ;  rice,  but  we  are  already  raising  nj  than  We 

eed  early  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  the  supply  is  also  excessive  ; 

and  finally  sugar,  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  The  crop  is  growing 

aiger  year  by  year,  the  yield  per  acre  better,  while  the  cost  of 
production  is  materially  less.  C  * 
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It  is  now  evident  that  if  the  United  States  pursues  for  five 
years  longer  the  policy  it  has  followed  since  the  birth  of  the 
government — either  the  Democratic  policy  of  a  duty  on  sugar,  or 
the  Republican  policy  of  a  bounty — it  will  be  possible  to  raise 
enough  sugar  in  this  country  to  supply  all  our  needs,  and  keep  at 
home  some  hundred  million  dollars  which  now  go  abroad  each 
year;  and  to  produce  it  as  cheaply  here  as  in  any  land  on  the 
globe  where  slavery  does  not  prevail.  We  cannot  compete  with 
slave  labor — the  Emancipation  Proclamation  has  rendered  this 
impossible.  In  1891-92,  Louisiana  produced  357,875,557  pounds 
of  sugar  ;  in  1892-93,  445,857,840  ;  in  1893-94,  667,127,450  ;  an 
increase  of  86  per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  yield  per  acre  in¬ 
creased  from  1,782  to  2,602  pounds  in  this  period,  and  the  cost 
of  production  fell  from  4.6225  cents  a  pound  to  4.128. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  pledge 
of  the  United  States  under  which  so  much  capital  was  invested 
in  the  sugar  industry.  We  are  discussing  only  the  effects  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  these  would  be  such  in  Louisiana  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  any  other  commer¬ 
cial  body  of  New  Orleans  to  favor  it  as  long  as  it  contains  its 
present  sugar  schedule.  To  do  so  would  be  to  advocate  and  up¬ 
hold  the  murder  of  an  entire  community.  That  single  schedule 
would  add  nearly  half  a  million  persons  to  the  already  over¬ 
swollen  army  of  the  unemployed  and  destitute  who  are  clamoring 
for  bread  and  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  world.  It  would 
cut  down  the  population  of  the  State  nearly  one-half  and  that  of 
New  Orleans  one-fourth,  and  it  would  fill  the  Southwest  with 
beggars  looking  for  work  and  food. 

This  section  of  the  Wilson  bill  is  against  every  principle  of 
justice  ;  a  violation  of  the  pledges  of  the  government ;  a  breach 
of  political  economy  ;  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  is  now  in  control  of  the  country  ;  and  against  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  usages 
of  over  a  century,  and  would  render  it  impossible  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  any  good  provision  the  bill  may  contain. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  cannot  approve  it, 
and  must  earnestly  antagonize  it,  in  its  present  shape,  as  dangei- 
ous  to  our  industries  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  Louisiana. 

A.  K.  Miller. 
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W.  H.  DIMOND,  ESQ.: 

The  effect  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  on  the  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  Features  there  doubtless  are  that, 
from  a  personal  point  of  view  alone,  seem  to  invite  the  merchants 
of  this  city  to  forsake  the  doctrines  of  McKinley  for  those  of 
Wilson.  These  points  practically  are  “free  coal”  and  “free 
iron.”  It  will  be  well  to  show  first  the  reasons  for  desiring  the 
admission  of  these  articles  free  of  duty. 

With  the  exception  of  coal  mined  in  Washington,  which  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  produced  in  the  adjacent  British  Provinces,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  still  less  value  as  fuel  mined  in  California,  the 
immense  amount  of  coal  consumed  here  annually  is  of  foreign 
production.  Of  the  11,000,000  duty  on  coal  collected  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  last  year,  San  Francisco  paid  $800,000.  Iron  and  steel 
ships  for  government  and  merchant  service  have  been  successfully 
built  here  in  competition  with  the  East.  Machinery  of  all  kinds, 
agricultural  implements,  the  expensive  and  elaborate  plants  for 
mines,  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  machinery  for  lumber  and  sugar 
mills,  etc.,  are  turned  out  in  San  Francisco  and  adjacent  cities, 
of  a  quality  and  in  a  quantity  surprising,  when  the  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted  are  considered. 

To  these  industries  the  boon  of  free  coal  and  free  iron  would 
be  great.  It  is  even  possible  it  would  stimulate  the  shipping 
business  somewhat  by  enlarged  importations,  while  any  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  interests  named  would  possibly  slightly  increase  the 
number  of  wage-earners  and  incidentally  enlarge  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  foi  the  agriculturalist.  This,  to  the  San  Franciscan,  seems  to 
be  the  extent  of  the  benefits  offered  this  section  by  the  Wilson  bill. 

Now  turn  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  question. 

California  produced  upward  of  36,000,000  pounds  of  beet- 
sugar  last  year.  In  this  business  capitalists  have  not  only  in¬ 
vested  immense  sums  in  building  refineries,  but  men  of  modest 
means  have  been  attracted  to  this  State  by  the  prospects  held  out 
m  this  branch  of  agriculture,  so  that  now  hundreds  of  families 
are  dependent  upon  the  sugar-beet  for  a  livelihood.  Their  all  is 
invested  in  land  exclusively  used  in  raising  this  vegetable.  Un¬ 
protected,  this  industry  cannot  live.  Free  sugar  means  ruin  to 
this  most  promising  enterprise. 
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The  refineries  of  this  city  are  furnishing  the  territory  west  of 
the  Missouri  Kiver  with  their  requirements  of  refined  sugar,  and 
in  1893  thus  supplied  over  339,000,000  pounds.  Duty  free,  China 
would  soon  undermine  the  trade,  and  claim  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States  for  their  market.  Twice,  before  the  McKinley  Act 
went  into  effect,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  in  most 
urgent  terms,  appealed  to  Congress  to  retain  the  tariff  on  sugar. 
This  chamber,  the  representative  mercantile  body  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  still  adheres  to  its  original  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the 
belief  is  general  here  that  the  present  deficiency  in  the  national 
Treasury  is  largely  due  to  the  abolition  of  this  duty,  which  here¬ 
tofore  produced  no  considerable  part  of  the  general  revenue. 

To  sum  up  :  The  beet-sugar  territory  of  the  Central  States 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  combined  with  the  cane-sugar  regions  of 
the  South,  properly  protected,  can  in  a  few  years — comparatively 
speaking — supply  the  wants  of  the  entire  country  and  make  it  in¬ 
dependent  of  foreign  resources.  From  a  Californian  standpoint 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  destroy  this  promising  exotic 
by  exposing  it  to  the  cold  blast  of  free  trade. 

With  four  million  sheep  in  this  State,  yielding  an  annual  clip 
of  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  San  Francisco  also  han¬ 
dling  much  of  the  wool  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  it  is 
natural  that  a  large  element  in  this  community  is  opposed  to  the 
free  admission  of  the  foreign-grown  article. 

California  and  New  York  are  the  leading  sources  from  which 
supplies  of  barley  are  drawn.  Canada  is  a  keen  competitor  for 
the  trade  in  the  East,  and  her  proximity  to  the  great  consuming 
markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  gives  her  an  advan¬ 
tage  that,  were  the  duty  removed,  would  drive  from  those  markets 
California  barley  in  spite  of  its  admitted  superiority. 

Twenty  years  ago  no  raisins  or  prunes  were  produced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  1893  there  were  63,000,000  pounds  of  raisins  and 
46,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  to  the  credit  of  this  State.  On 
merit  alone  California  can  hold  her  own,  as  each  of  the  products 
named  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  obtainable.  However,  owing 
to  cheap  labor  and  low  freights  from  primary  points,  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Turkish  goods  can  be  profitably  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  prices  that  would  bankrupt  the  California  grower.  Pro¬ 
tection  to  these  goods,  therefore,  is  vital. 

Winemaking  in  California  has  reached  a  state  of  excellence 
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that  requires  protection ;  principally  on  account  of  the  large  cap¬ 
ital,  in  round  figures  $100,000,000,  invested  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  industry  in  this  State.  The  excellence  of  the  vintage  is 
so  well  recognized  that  last  year  11,726,165  gallons  and  38,781 
cases  were  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  States.  Our  wine,  therefore, 
should  be  protected  against  foreign  and  adulterated  products. 

Only  30,144  flasks  of  quicksilver  were  produced  in  California 
last  year,  a  sad  shrinkage  owing  to  the  monopoly  held  by  the 
Rothschilds,  who  control  all  sources  of  supply  except  California, 
and  now  regulate  the  price  throughout  the  world.  It  is  believed 
they  have  used  their  best  endeavors  to  control  the  output  here 
also,  where  now  only  those  mines  rich  in  ore,  and  owned  by  men 
of  heavy  capital,  can  operate  at  all.  Remove  the  present  duty 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  compete  with  the  foreign  article. 
The  belief  is  that  they  would  subside  into  a  state  of  coma,  to 
revive  when  American  capital  was  forced  to  release  its  holdings, 
when  they  would  become  part  of  the  great  quicksilver  monopoly 
which  rules  in  London. 

With  a  belt  of  timber  on  this  coast  that  apparently  will  last 
for  centuries  in  spite  of  the  supreme  efforts  of  lumbermen  to 
convert  it  into  building  material,  but  with  a  timber  belt  on  the 
British  Columbia  side  more  accessible,  and  frequently  of  better 
average  quality,  the  Pacific  Coast  lumberman  cannot  hold  his 
own  with  fair  wages  to  white  men  against  the  Chinese  labor  and 
favorable  natural  conditions  at  the  North.  There  is  between  the 
American  lumberman  on  this  coast  and  ruin,  simply  the  slight 
tariff  now  in  force  on  imported  lumber. 

To  multiply  such  illustrations  is  but  tiresome  repetition.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  opening  proposition,  “  the  greatest  good  for  the  great¬ 
est  number” — we  of  California  recognize  we  must  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing  for  the  general  good,  as  each  section  must,  in  arranging  a 
tariff  that  will  be  fair  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  selfishly  approving  of  free  coal  and  free  iron,  we  realize  that 
it  may  mean  great  injury  to  other  sections,  and  we  also  know  the 
withdrawal  of  protection  from  the  vast  interests  referred  to  above 
means  ruin  to  us,  and  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  community  of  San  Francisco  and  California  is  that  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill  work  injury  to  the  leading 
interests  of  California,  out  of  all  proportion  to  promised  benefits. 

W.  H.  Dimond. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 


BY  BRAM  STOKER,  M.  A. 


The  ultimate  importance  of  dramatic  criticism  is  shown  in  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  theatrical  matters  in  the  journals  of 
the  day.  It  is  the  duty  of  newsmongers  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  public,  and  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  if  there 
were  no  demand  the  supply,  even  if  continued,  would  not  have  a 
perpetual  growth.  In  both  England  and  America  there  is  on 
every  great  newspaper  some  official  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
collection  and  editing  of  theatrical  news.  In  America  this  indi¬ 
vidual  has  a  definite  position  as  “  dramatic  editor.”  His  work 
is  aided,  if  not  simplified,  by  the  existence  of  the  “  press 
agent,”  now  generally  attached  to  every  prominent  theatre,  who 
supplies  to  him  items  of  interest  presumed  to  be  of  importance  by 
the  advance  agent  of  what  is  known  as  an  “  attraction.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  great  mass  of  theatrical  material, 
chieflv  composed  of  exchange  matter,  rumor,  and  gossip,  there  is 
a  special  need  that  the  judgment  set  forth  as  that  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself,  through  its  experts,  should  be  accurate  and  adequate. 
It  is  the  critical  little  leaven  which  is  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
This  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy,-  of  achievement,  since  the 
multiplying  of  the  necessary  number  of  writers  leaves  the  critic 
proper  to  attend  to  his  own  work,  whilst  the  dramatic  editor 
and  his  staff  do  all  that  may  be  required  in  the  way  of  making 
straight  the  path  of  the  coming  players.  In  fact  the  critical  Dr. 
Jekyll  need  have  no  connection  with  the  rumor-bearing  Mr. 
Hyde. 

”  What,  then,  should  be  the  equipment  of  a  dramatic  critic  and 
his  intellectual  attitude  whilst  addressing  himself  to  his  task,  it 
being  taken  for  granted  that  he  must  obey  all  those  lules  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  ci  itics 
generally,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  gives  special  heed  to  those 
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other  rules,  dependent  on  the  differentia  of  dramatic  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  art  ? 

Ordinarily  a  critic  should  have  primarily  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  matter  on  which  he  sits  in  judgment : 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 

How  much  more  necessary  is  this  spirit  when  that  which  the 
critic  reads  is  writ  in  tone  and  action  on  a  page  of  passing  emo¬ 
tion — all  as  swift  and  evanescent  as  a  wind-sweep  across  still 
water.  And  yet  there  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  writers, 
who  take  so  harsh,  so  illiberal,  or  so  jaundiced  a  view  of  their 
high  calling  that,  to  use  Fielding’s  phrase,  they  construe  the 
Greek  word  for  criticism  in  its  legal  sense  only — condemnation, 
instead  of  judgment.  The  arts  are  liberal,  and  from  their  very 
essence  require  not  only  a  tolerant  understanding  of  their  aim 
and  method,  but  a  generous  appreciation  of  even  their  lesser 
efforts  and  their  minor  issues.  The  world  would  be  but  a  poor 
place  after  all  were  it  not  for  the  arts ;  and  it  is  a  poor  art  indeed 
which  cannot  tend  toward  the  advancement  of  some  ideal.  That 
artist  is  indeed  low  down  in  the  scale  of  human  excellence 
whose  labors  do  not  brighten  and  beautify,  or  at  least  soften 
the  harshness  of  things.  Of  all  the  arts,  that  of  acting  requires 
the  most  sympathetic  understanding;  for,  though  the  means  of  its 
expression  are  of  the  subtlest,  being  through  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  God’s  last  work — man,  its  happenings  are  so  quick 
and  so  impalpable  that  before  they  can  be  well  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  judgment  their  very  memory  is  temporarily 
obliterated  by  the  exercise  and  purpose  of  succeeding  emotions. 
It  is  here  that  some  understanding  of  the  actor’s  intention  be¬ 
comes  of  importance  ;  for  unless  the  judge  either  has  some  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  it,  or  allows  his  own  sympathy  to  move  as  freely 
as  its  subject,  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  him  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  a  consistent  character  working  always  through  one  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  yet  subject  to  varied  passions  and  emotions. 
But  the  dramatic  critic  has  to  study,  follow,  absorb  not  only  one 
character  under  varying  aspects  and  conditions,  but  each  and 
every  character  in  the  play;  so  that  if  his  brain  be  already  loaded 
with  theories,  and  if  his  sympathies  be  already  choked  with 
antagonistic  purposes,  he  is  little  apt  to  arrive  at  that  great  truth, 
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whatever  it  may  be,  at  which  the  actor  and  the  audience  are  con¬ 
jointly  aiming.  In  this  matter  of  quickening  sympathy  the  best 
lesson  in  criticism  comes  from  the  audience  whose  swift  and  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  is  shown  every  now  and  again  by  the  spontane¬ 
ous  cheer,  which  shakes  the  playhouse  and  justifies  in  a  way  the 
action  of  that  gifted  scribe  who,  crystallizing  public  sentiment, 
first  turned  enthusiasm  into  an  active  verb.  And  yet  there  are  in¬ 
stances  of  men  who  seem  completely  blind  to  the  value  of  sympathy 
in  criticism,  and  approach  the  matter  in  a  seemingly  hostile  spirit. 
I  know,  for  instance,  of  one  dramatic  critic — dramatic  critic  and 
translator  of  plays — either  so  perversely  stupid  or  so  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  his  calling  as  to  write  thus  : 
“  The  actor,  however  little  he  may  like  to  be  told  so,  is  a  para¬ 
site  upon  the  play.”  If  his  statement  were  metaphysically  true, 
what  a  slur  he,  a  critic,  has  cast  by  inference  upon  his  craft ;  for  if 
the  actor  be  a  parasite  upon  the  play,  what,  in  the  name  of  logic, 
is  the  critic,  who  earns  his  bread  or  pursues  his  mission  by  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  actor  ? 

Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em, 

Little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

“It  is  a  dirty  bird,”  says  the  old  English  proverb,  “which 
fouls  its  own  nest.” 

Again,  the  critic  of  the  drama  should  have  at  least  some  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  work,  unless,  of  course,  be  be 
one  of  those  gifted  individuals  whose  omniscience  is  intuitive,  or 
he  have  that  which  must  not  be  expected  of  any  man,  a  sufficient 
modesty  to  hide  his  own  ignorance.  For  the  dramatic  critic  has 
to  judge  not  only  the  player,  but  the  play  !  and  a  play  is  a 
mightilv  complicated  piece  of  work.  As  it  has  to  appeal  to  all  or 
most  of  the  senses,  it  has  everywhere  a  bearing  on  some  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  since  the  eye  has  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied, 
beauty  as  well  as  accuracy  has  to  be  observed,  and  the  production 
of  a  play  in  an  educated  age  is  no  light  task.  In  external  scenes 
the  flora  of  place  and  season  have  to  be  correctly  given— the  scene 
painter  who  knows  his  work  must  even  study  the  characteristics 
of  cloud  and  atmosphere.  The  historical  period,  the  nationality, 
and  the  social  degrees  of  all  concerned  have  to  be  accurately 
shown  ;  even  the  habits  and  bearing  of  an  age  and  country  are  of 
importance.  These  things  all  mean  very  special  study  somewhere, 
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and  when  painters  and  historians  have  carefully  collaborated  with 
management  and  actors,  it  requires  a  learned  critic  to  be  able 
either  to  fully  appreciate  or  to  justly  condemn  what  is  shown.  The 
spread  of  archaeology  has  been  mainly  aided  by  the  stage,  for  it 
has  been  by  the  wholesale  setting  forth  of  the  environment  of  a 
period  or  an  event  that  the  greatpublic  has  come  to  have  familiar 
knowledge  of  such  matters.  In  such  a  mass  of  material  as  a  stage 
setting  requires  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  a  flaw ;  but  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  conception  of  even  a  crude 
idea  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  I  think,  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
it  will  take  the  most  superior  judgment  to  be  found  in  England 
or  America  to  fitly  and  fully  appreciate  the  work  of  a  great  play 
properly  produced,  so  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  translate  and 

point  out  its  excellences  to  the  vast  body  of  the — incompletely _ 

educated  public. 


Let  me  here  say  that,  speaking  with  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  dramatic  criticism  and  dramatic  critics  in  both  England  and 
America,  I  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  their  general  worth.  I 
have  found  them  to  be,  as  a  body,  earnest,  liberal-minded  gentle¬ 
men,  sympathetic  in  their  attitude  toward  the  work,  patient  and 
fearless  in  their  discharge  of  it,  having  no  private  purpose  or  end 
of  their  own  to  serve,  but  helping  to  enlarge  the  public  sympathy 
and  to  purify  the  public  taste  by  their  appreciation  of  excellences 
and  their  condemnation  of  evil  things. 

So  far,  however,  as  we  are  informed,  neither  is  there  anv 
special  supply  of  heavenly  fire  to  enlighten  dramatic  critics,  nor 
are  they  or  their  body  specially  exempt  from  the  evils  that  assail 
mankind.  All  callings  have  their  less  worthy  or  unworthv  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  ranks  of  dramatic  criticism  have  no  special  “immu¬ 
nity  from  such.  Further  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  this  body 
s  more  than  its  fairshare  of  undesirable  individuals,  since  there 
no  piehmmary  test  of  capability.  The  calling  is  an  open  one, 
e  mg  necessarily  no  qualifications  except  the  will  of  a  news¬ 
paper  proprietory.  Thus  there  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there 

Ill  bUodi  7  T  ?1S'  in  the  b0d^  of  dramatic  critics,  as  in 
bodies  members  of  the  criminal  class,  of  the  asylum  class,  of 

fadd 21  Vn  •faC!  °f  that  CkSS  genei’ally  0f  cra»ks  »d 

aiao-ous  to  th  f  ?e  WOrld  °f  cnticism  is  somewhat  an¬ 
as  -  torts  -  a  el  ^  1  SCW  °f  kw  ^  what  are  k*own 

ts,  a  class  of  civil  offences,  with  a  possible  criminal  bias. 
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The  distinctly  criminal  class  is  represented  by  a  few  individuals 
who  are  venal  to  the  praise  of  unworthiness,  and  who  have  a  blacker 
side  of  crime  in  that  they  extort,  where  and  how  they  cau,  black¬ 
mail  in  money  or  in  “  meal  or  malt”  by  either  disseminating 
or  withholding  libel.  These  men  are  but  few  ;  and  as  they  are 
pretty  well  known  to  every  one  in  the  theatrical  and  journalistic 
world,  I  cannot  but  think  that  an  organized  effort  for  their  sup¬ 
pression  by  the  men  whose  craft  they  sully  would  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  wholesome  effect. 

The  critics  of  the  hospital  and  asylum  classes  are  harmless 
unless  when  they  have  some  personal  interest  to  serve,  some  spite 
to  indulge,  or  some  wound  to  their  vanity  to  avenge  :  in  such 
case,  the  pity  which  the  reader  of  average  intelligence  has  for  them 
changes  to  a  purposeful  contempt.  These  cases  are,  however, 
rare ;  for  as  a  rule  the  dramatic  critic  whose  existence  is  built  on 
vanity  or  cacoethes  scribendi,  or  both,  is  harmless  and  is  fully 
sheltered  by  the  magnitude  of  his  own  incapacity. 

Finally,  the  class  of  cranks  or  faddists  includes  certain  vari¬ 
eties  whose  differentiation  is  a  matter  of  almost  entomological 
interest.  The  most  common  specimen  is  that  of  the  “  provin¬ 
cial  ”  writer.  This  individual  is  gifted  with  a  sort  of  impreg¬ 
nable  cocksureness,  and  to  him  nothing  is  hidden,  for  he 
reads  the  whole  Arcana  like  an  open  book.  His  logic  being  of  the 
purely  feminine  order — “  I  think  ;  therefore  I  know” — has  to  him 
no  possible  flaw,  for  his  vanity  supplies  the  blanks  that  his 
ignorance  has  passed,  and  his  self-sufficiency  covers  up  with  a 
blinding  glory  all  doubts  as  to  fact.  In  some  of  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  centres  of  the  English-speaking  world  such  specimens  are 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  word  “  provincial”  can  be 
most  suitably  applied.  “  Provincial”  as  an  adjective  is  not  geo¬ 
graphical,  but  comparative.  It  implies  a  narrowness  of  vision  or 
an  intolerance  of  spirit  tacitly  taken  to  arise  from  inadequate  ex¬ 
perience.  To  eyes  accustomed  to  the  eternal  passing  of  the  great 
pageant  of  life  the  various  items  have  only  the  importance  of  their 
place  in  the  great  scheme  ;  but  to  eyes  not  so  trained  by  habit  each 
item  seen  by  itself  becomes  of  undue  importance  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  lesser  towns  but  seldom  see  these  greater  movements  of  the 
world,  the  opportunity  of  comparison  does  not  exist  in  a  measure 
sufficiently  large  to  become  of  permanent  educational  value.  Thus 
the  comparison  of  a  “provincial”  with  a  “  capital”  view  of  things 
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becomes  instructive,  and  we  are  enabled  to  fairly  test  the  intel¬ 
lectual  value  of  those  who,  though  enjoying  the  opportunities  of 
larger  culture,  find  themselves— or  rather  are  found  by  their  read¬ 
ers— eternally  limited  by  their  provincial  littleness.  The  work  of 
a.  provincial  critic  speaks  for  itself,  and  who  runs  may  read  the 
signs.  For  such  a  man  loves  to  display  his  knowledge,  and  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  is  so  great,  and  the  amount  of  it  which  one  per¬ 
son  can  acquire  is  so  small,  that  the  measure  of  his  capacity  can  be 
gauged  by  the  importance  which  he  places  on  certain  things  which 
though  well  known  to  others,  are  to  him  fraught  with  the  weight 
of  new  acquirement.  Thus,  we  may  occasionally  see  an  otherwise 
completely  commonplace  criticism  speckled  over  with  isolated 
chunks  of  the  writer’s  previously  disintegrated  ignorance.  More 
commonly  stdl  one  may  notice  comparisons  made  by  such  writers 
between  existing  things  and  others  of  which  they  are  manifestly 
ignorant,  and  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  former.  Ovine 
ignotum  pro  magnifico.  The  most  usual  examples  of  this  form 
of  provincialism  in  dramatic  criticism  are  those  of  comparison 
with  foreign  countries,  as  when  American  or  British  dramatic  art 
is  unfavorably  compared  with  the  glories  of  “  the  French  and 
German  schools,”  or  when  players  of  the  day  are  held  up  as  want¬ 
ing  in  the  excellences  of  the  actors  of  the  past— Garrick  and  Kean 
being  the  most  commonly  chosen  examples,  since  they  are  well 
known  names,  and  none  living  has  seen  them  play.  The  pur¬ 
veyors  of  the  foreign  comparison  are  usually  to  be  found  in  in¬ 
land  towns  or  cities,  where  they  have  had  life-long  residence,  and 
they  are  generally  as  ignorant  of  the  French  and  German  tona-ues 
as  they  are  of  Tamil  or  Telugu.  Those  gifted  beings  who  are  en- 
abled  to  raise  the  veil  from  the  past  or  to  evolve  from  their  own 
inner  consciousness  the  minutiae  of  the  art  of  Garrick  and  Kean— 
and  the  methods  of  these  two  players  probably  embraced  the 
whole  cycle  of  histrionic  art-are  as  a  rule  either  very  young 
men  without  either  thought  or  experience,  or  else  more  hardened 
sinners  m  the  ways  of  conjecture  and  in  the  vice  of  self-esteem. 
In  either  case  they  are  manifestly  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
principles,  the  aims,  the  limitations,  the  difficulties  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  upon  which  they  sit  in  judgment.  They  simply 
law  upon  their  inchoate  imagination  for  their  nebulous  facts7 
y  one  with  experience  or  knowledge  of  individual  writers 
dramatic  criticism  will  recognize  the  justice  of  this  description 
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and  easily  identify,  if  such  be  worth  while,  the  writers  of  this 
class. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  proper  dramatic  criticism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  all  ways  equipped  for  their  work 
and  perfectly  unprejudiced  in  their  desires,  I  should  venture  to 
suggest  that  in  the  case  of  a  new  play  or  an  important  revival  of 
an  old  one  the  ci’itic  should  not  take  as  the  field  of  his  judgment 
the  efforts  of  the  first  performance,  when  through  the  nervous¬ 
ness  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  artistic  temperament  many 
phases  of  effort  are  of  necessity  seen  at  their  worst.  He  should 
wait  until  by  a  few  repetitions  the  work  of  the  various  artists  and 
operatives  has  been  properly  consolidated  and  smoothed.  The 
occasion  of  a  first  performance  is  the  opportunity  for  a  descrip¬ 
tive  reporter  who  can  be  eyes  and  ears  to  the  reading  public, 
rather  than  for  the  expert  critic  whose  province  it  is  to  analyze 
and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  play  and  the  playing  as  seen  by  the 
great  publie  during  the  progress  of  a  run. 

There  is  in  the  world  no  more  honorable,  no  more  responsible 
position  for  any  man  than  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  such  an  one 
should  always  feel  the  gravity  and  the  weight  of  such  an  earnest 
task. 


Bram  Stoker. 


PRISONS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

BY  MAJOB  AKTHUB  GEIFFITHS,  HEB  MAJESTY’S  INSPECTOB 

OF  PBISONS. 


Geeat  diversity  of  practice  prevails  among  the  nations  with 
regard  to  the  penal  treatment  of  law-breakers.  In  the  Old 
Woild  three  principal  methods  obtain,  each  used  singly  or  more 
or  less  in  conjunction  with  the  others. 

.  FirsG  the  system  of  penal  exile  following  or  associated  with 
imprisonment ;  secondly,  the  separate  or  solitary  system,  in  which 
a  prisoner  is  subjected  to  varying,  often  lengthy,  terms  of  isolated, 
cellular  confinement  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  progressive  system,  in 
which  the  prisoner  may  pass  through  several  stages,  beginning 
with  the  treatment  indicated  in  the  second,  but  earning  in  longer 
sentences  the  privilege  of  labor  in  company  and  of  achieving 
conditional  liberty.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  practised  by 
I  ranee,  Russia,  and  Portugal  ;  the  second  by  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  latterly  to  a  limited  extent  by  France  ;  the  third  is  the 
system  prevailing  in  Great  Britain,  in  most  of  the  English 
colonies,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  theoretically  also  in  Italy 
or  only  in  part.  A  fourth  method  has  been  devised  in  the  Hew 
World,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  account  of  its  originality  and  its  ambitions  pro¬ 
gramme,  more  recently  because  one  of  its  chief  agents  has  been 
charged  with  barbarous  practices  and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion.  But  the  system  commonly  known  as  that  of 
min a  should  be  taken  as  something  independent  of  and 
apart,  from  the  conduct  of  its  administrator.  The  new 
principles  involved  deserve  attention  even  if  in  practice  they 
may  be  wrongly,  perhaps  cruelly,  applied. 

Before  contrasting  the  various  methods  just  mentioned,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  some  account  of  each,  so  that  the  reader,  after  a 
caieful  examination  of  their  aims,  processes,  and  results,  whether 
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alleged  or  established,  may  realize  what  makes  most  effectively 
and  conclusi  velv  towards  the  great  end  of  all  penological  science. 
That  end  is  obviously  the  proper  protection  of  society  and  the 
approximate  eradication  of  crime. 

Some  exact  appreciation  of  the  expression  “  crime  ”  should 
precede  discussion  as  to  its  treatment.  Crime  has,  perhaps,  been 
best  defined  as  the  failure  in  certain  individuals  to  live  up  to  the 
standard  deemed  binding  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
criminal,  the  law-breaker,  is  really  a  rebel,  an  insurgent  ;  one 
who  rises  against  established  rules,  who  defies  them,  whose  hand 
is  against  his  fellows,  respecting  neither  their  persons  nor  their 
property,  and  attacking  them  according  to  the  predatory  instincts 
or  the  dictates  of  his  own  sweet  will.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  here  the  grounds  of  this  antagonism  ;  they  may  be  traced  to 
inheritance,  to  perverted  moral  sense  inherent  and  unexplainable, 
they  may  be  due  to  neglect  in  childhood,  caused  by  pernicious 
example  and  training.  In  whatever  way  he  has  been  produced, 
the  criminal  is  an  actual  entity,  a  very  inconvenient  and  embar¬ 
rassing  living  fact,  very  puzzling  to  deal  with  rightly,  both  in  the 
best  interests  of  society  and  with  due  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  two  very  different  but  not  incompatible  aims.  The 
question  of  dealing  with  its  criminals  has  long  vexed  Christ¬ 
endom,  and  still  remains  in  a  measure  unsolved.  It  is  greatly 
complicated  by  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  principal  objects 
should  be  sought  in  penal  treatment,  whether  it  should  rather  seek 
to  punish,  deter,  or  reform,  or  all  three,  or  each  in  what  degree. 
That  penal  reprisals  should  be  vindictive  and  painful,  that  an  of¬ 
fender  should  be  made  to  suffer  in  person,  should  actually  feel 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  is  still  largely  held,  although 
the  average  tone  of  modern  thought  does  not  greatly  approve  of 
the  principle.  But  it  is  defended  on  the  grounds  that  unless  the 
penalty  is  irksome  it  misses  all  effect  upon  that  far  larger  class, 
the  potential  criminal,  who  is  likely  to  be  deterred  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  actual  criminals  have  endured.  This  effect  at 
deterrence  beforehand  is  surely  quite  as  important  and  really 
more  humane  than  the  attempt  at  after-reformation,  which  is 
often  attempted  without  result.  It  cannot  be  less  meritorious  to 
keep  the  weak-kneed  from  falling  than  to  set  him  on  his  legs 
again  by  some  alterative  and  curative,  process. 

For  the  first  of  the  methods  already  indicated  little  can  be  said 
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in  commendation.  The  plan  of  penal  exile,  of  deportation  or 
transportation  beyond  the  seas,  has  never  largely  effected  any  one 
of  the  three  great  aims  of  penal  treatment.  In  theory  it  may 
mean  much.  The  removal  of  the  criminal  from  the  metropole 
to  a  new  and  more  or  less  distant  territory  where  the  worst  social 
elements  might  find  space  and  encouragement  to  redeem  their 
past,  was  a  fascinating  and  seemingly  logical  idea.  But  it  failed 
altogether  when  put  into  practice.  Australia  was  not  developed 
by  penal  colonization,  but  in  spite  of  it.  Many  convict  exiles  no 
doubt  prospered  greatly,  but  their  success  was  a  reproach  to  the 
methods  by  which  that  success  was  secured.  When  England  was 
forced  by  her  colonies  to  abandon  transportation  it  already  stood 
self-condemned  as  ineffective,  unequal  in  its  incidence,  inordi¬ 
nately  costly,  and  injurious  to  the  locality.  France,  which 
adopted  the  system  rather  lightly  and  with  complete  disregard  of 
English  experience,  has  had  to  face  precisely  the  same  failure. 
Eew  Caledonia  has  not  contributed  much  to  that  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  which  was  and  still  is  the  dream  of  so  many  French  politi¬ 
cians.  Exile  is,  after  all,  only  a  temporary  riddance  of  a  large 
percentage  of  criminals  who  return  untamed  to  repeat  their  dep¬ 
redations  at  home.  Eo  effective  discipline  can  be  enforced  at 
such  a  distance.  The  worst  convicts  are  relegated  to  colonial 
prisons,  in  other  words  are  sent  some  ten  thousand  miles  to  en¬ 
dure  a  punishment  that  could  be  better  inflicted  at  home ;  the 
best  are  emancipated  in  the  colony  to  form  an  element  greatly 
complicating  all  the  conditions  of  colonial  life.  The  same  evils 
greatly  intensified  are  to  be  observed  in  Siberia,  upon  which  the 
Russian  government  has  long  directed  a  stream  of  penal  exiles, 
under  circumstances  as  regards  human  suffering  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  Russia  still  clings  to  transporta¬ 
tion  and  is  now  preparing  a  newer  and  perhaps  more  ghastly  dis¬ 
appointment  in  attempting  the  penal  colonization  of  semi-Arctic 
and  inhospitable  Saghalien. 

The  second  method,  of  inflicting  irksome  and  more  or  less  pro¬ 
longed  impiisonment,  is  claimed  by  those  who  practice  it  to  be 
the  most  consistent  and  the  most  largely  effective  of  all  penal 
systems.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Belgium,  a  small,  compact,  and 
prosperous  country,  which  has  spared  no  pains  or  outlay  in  per¬ 
fecting  its  prison  arrangements,  and  which  is  held  up  by  some  as 
a  model  for  universal  imitation.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
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disciplinary  methods  of  Belgium.  They  may  have  improved  upon 
the  original  invention,  but  that  was  first  seen  in  the  Quaker 
State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Solitary  confinement,  as  then  devised,  caused  much  contro¬ 
versy  ;  but  the  system  was  as  warmly  defended  as  it  was  strongly 
condemned,  and  it  was  adopted  wholly  or  in  part  by  many  of  the 
countries  in  the  Old  World.  As  it  exists  to-day  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland,  and  in  France,  where  it  has  but  recently  been  introduced, 
it  has  lost  nothing  of,  but  rather  gained  in,  that  peculiar  form  of 
severity  which  originally  produced  such  an  outcry  against  it.  The 
isolation  is  complete  and  continuous.  The  inmates  of  a  prison 
never  see  each  other  ;  their  only  human  intercourse  is  with  the 
officials,  the  governor,  chaplain,  schoolmaster,  trade  instructors, 
who  visit  them,  no  doubt,  often,  but  cannot  be  called  companions. 
Closely  hooded  when  at  large,  exercising  strictly  alone  in  a  small, 
triangular  slice  of  yard,  hearing  divine  service  through  the  open 
cell  door,  cut  off  from  all  and  everything  but  their  ghostly  ad¬ 
visers  and  taskmasters,  the  Belgian  prisoner  thus  spends  any 
period  of  incarceration  up  to  ten  years.  After  that  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  into  association  if  he  pleases  and  if  he  has  sufficient 
wit  left  in  his  poor  addled  brains  to  make  the  choice.  The  Curi¬ 
ous  visitor  will  find  constantly  in  the  great  prison  of  Ghent  a 
ward  full  of  imbeciles,  the  degenerate  products  of  a  strictly  en¬ 
forced,  unduly  prolonged  solitary  system. 

The  injurious,  often  fatal,  effects  of  this  kind  of  treatment, 
which  was  also  tried  in  England,  led  there  to  the  sharp  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  period  for  which  it  may  be  inflicted.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  proved  that  a  maximum  of  nine  months  was  as  much  as 
a  prisoner  could  stand  of  solitary  confinement.  It  has  since  been 
contended  by  competent  authorities  that  this  period  might  be 
slightly  prolonged,  but  the  isolation  inflicted  in  English  prisons 
has  never  been  of  the  same  absolute  and  unvarying  kind  as  in 
Belgium.  Chapel  service  and  exercise  have  been  in  associated 
view  of  one  another,  although  freedom  of  speech  has  never  been 
permitted.  This  limitation  of  the  most  severe  portion  of  the 
punishment  became  a  sort  of  starting-point  for  the  formation  of 
the  progressive,  or  third,  of  the  systems  in  force  in  the  Old  World. 

It  had  been  found  in  the  latter  days  of  Australian  transportation 
that  the  convicts  who  had  undergone  a  preliminary  period  of 
cellular  confinement  before  exile  were  much  more  amenable,  and 
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did  generally  better  in  their  new  land.  The  treatment  was  re¬ 
tained  with  some  little  modification  when  convicts  were  perforce 
retained  in  home  prisons  after  transportation  ceased,  and  nowa¬ 
days  the  rule  of  separate,  or  cellular,  imprisonment  obtains  in  all 
English  prisons  for  short  periods  *  and  for  the  earliest  stage  of 
longer  sentences.  In  the  second  stage  a  convict,  or  “  penal  sen¬ 
tence  prisoner,”  whose  sentence  may  be  from  three  years  upwards 
to  life,  passes  at  the  end  of  nine  months  to  a  “  public  works 
prison”  where  he  is  employed  with  others  in  out-of-door  opera¬ 
tions,  the  construction  of  some  work  of  national  utility.  This 
second  stage  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the  third,  that  of  conditional 
liberation,  the  license  to  go  at  large,  before  the  completion  of  the 
sentence,  a  privilege  which  can  only  be  earned  by  steady  and  con¬ 
tinuous  industry.  The  freedom  thus  gained  is  not  absolute  ;  the 
licensed  convict  is  still  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  he  is 
bound  to  report  himself  to  them  at  regular  intervals  until  his 
license  expires,  and  he  is  subjected  to  sharp  penalties,  including 
prompt  relegation  to  prison  if  it  is  found  that  he  misuses  the 
privilege  accorded,  even  to  the  extent  of  contemplating  fresh  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  law  or  of  consorting  with  bad  characters. 

Although  it  never  has  been  proved  that  crime  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  penalties  it  entails,  both  the  Belgian  and  British 
systems  can  take  a  certain  credit  from  the  fact  that  crime  has 
undoubtedly  diminished  in  those  countries.  During  the  last 
forty  years  in  Belgium  the  number  of  convictions  has  decreased. 
While  there  were  7,000  in  1850  to  a  population  of  four  millions 
and  a  half,  in  1889,  with  a  population  of  six  millions,  the  total 
was  4,634,  and  in  the  previous  decade  it  had  been  still  lower.  In 
England  the  decrease  has  been  much  more  remarkable.  It  has 
been  greater  and  more  continuously  downward.  Between  1878 
and  1893  the  population  of  the  local  or  “  short  time  ”  prisons 
has  fallen  from  20,833  to  13,178,  and  yet  during  that  period  the 
general  population  of  the  country  has  increased  by  quite  four 
millions.  During  almost  exactly  the  same  period  the  convicts 
or  those  undergoing  long  sentences  of  penal  servitude  have  also  de¬ 
creased  in  numbers ;  where  in  1878  the  total  population  of  the 
convict  prisons,  male  and  female,  was  10,671,  in  1892  it  had  fallen 
to  5,247,  these  numbers  including  convict  lunatics,  and  a  few 

*  This>  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  might  extend  to  two  years,  but  the 
later  months  of  such  a  sentence  are  seldom  if  ever  passed  in  a  cell. 
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survivals  of  transportation  in  western  Australia.  The  strangest 
decrease  has  been  in  the  female  convicts,  who  in  1878  numbered 
1,402,  and  in  1892  only  375. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  these  few  figures  that  in  any  com¬ 
parisons  between  British  and  Belgian  methods,  the  former  can 
show  the  largest  results.  No  doubt  other  causes  have  contribut¬ 
ed  to  this  decrease.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  largely  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  judges  and  jurisdiction  of 
shortening  the  terms  for  which  imprisonment  is  inflicted.  Again, 
recent  legislation  empowers  justice  to  withhold  sentence  on  first 
offenders,  who  go  at  large  escaping  all  punishment  unless  they 
lapse  a  second  time.  Both  of  these  agencies  are  largely  in  force 
in  the  two  countries  last  named,  although  very  generally  adopted 
elsewhere.  Another  potent  cause  in  the  gradual  diminution  of 
criminals  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  neglected  youth.  Child¬ 
saving  is  felt  to  be  a  more  effective  treatment  than  adult  correc¬ 
tion.  Lastly,  the  wide-reaching  efforts  of  charitable  societies  are 
now  very  usefully  directed  to  assist  the  discharged  prisoner,  tid¬ 
ing  him  over  the  first  dangerous  period  when  temptation  is 
strong,  relapse  too  easy,  helping  him  to  honest  employment,  and 
encouraging  him  to  continued  exertion  by  timely  but  not  demor¬ 
alizing  support. 

That  such  other  agencies  have  been  called  in  to  assist  proves 
that  the  curative  action  of  imprisonment  has  not  been  relied 
upon  alone.  Yet  prison  discipline  has  an  undoubted  effect  where 
it  is  applied,  as  in  Belgium  and  England,  with  certainty  and  uni¬ 
formity.  These  are  comparatively  small  countries,  where  cen¬ 
tralized  administration  can  establish  and  enforce  a  particular  sys¬ 
tem.  The  offender  knows  exactly  what  measure  will  be  meted 
out  to  him  ;  he  cannot  hope  by  crossing  a  boundary  line  to  ex¬ 
change  severity  for  comparative  ease.  In  whatever  prison  he 
finds  himself,  his  diet,  labor,  discipline  are  always  precisely  the 
same,  and  if  the  irksome  penalties  of  prison  life  are  thus  uni¬ 
formly  inevitable,  they  are  in  a  measure  counterbalanced  by  the 
safeguards  which  protect  the  prisoner  from  excessive  harshness 
or  ill-usage.  The  prisons  are  governed  in  the  strong  light  of 
public  opinion,  which,  especially  in  England,  is  always  on  the 
alert  and  ready  to  take  up  any  grievance,  real  or  supposed.  A 
further  guarantee  is  afforded  by  the  constant  watchful  super¬ 
vision  of  both  independent  and  official  inspectors.  In  Englaud 
vol.  clviii.  no.  448.  22 
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the  local  magistracy,  although  no  longer  concerned  with  adminis¬ 
tration,  control  discipline  and  hear  complaints.  A  very  system¬ 
atic  monthly  inspection  also  takes  place,  made  by  experts  who 
look  closely  into  the  treatment  of  all  prisoners. 

With  such  arrangements,  with  duties  so  carefully  performed 
by  competent  and  highly  responsible  supervisors,  there  can  be 
little  fear  of  scandal  or  malpractices.  Anything  like  continu¬ 
ous  misusage  of  his  charges  such  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Brockway  has 
been  accused  is  all  but  impossible  in  the  best  organized  prisons 
of  the  Old  World.  The  alleged  case  against  the  superintendent  of 
Elmira  is  that  he  maintained  authority  and  accomplished  refor¬ 
mation  by  repeated  use  of  the  lash.  The  “  paddle,”  or  instrument 
he  is  said  to  have  so  freely,  even  so  brutally,  wielded,  is  said  to 
have  been  seldom  out  of  his  hand.  According  to  his  accusers  he 
was  like  an  old-fashioned  pedagogue  who  flogged  anybody  and 
everybody  on  the  slightest  excuse  and  with  the  smallest,  possibly 
no,  provocation.  With  us  nothing  is  more  closely  checked  than 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  Evidence  of  the  offence 
charged  must  be  taken  on  oath  before  a  committee,  or  some 
superior  official  other  than  and  much  above  the  governor  or  warden 
of  the  gaol,  and  this  higher  authority  can  alone  order  a  prisoner 
to  be  chastised.  How  rarely  this  bodily  penalty  is  imposed  in 
English  prisons  is  shown  by  the  annual  reports  published  by  prison 
boaids  and  presented  to  Parliament.  In  the  convict  prisons 
where  the  daily  average  population  in  1892  was  3,969  males,  the 
lash  was  used  only  45  times,  and  always  for  assaults  on  officers 
and  aggravated  acts  of  insubordination.  In  the  “local”  or 
shoitei  term  piisons  in  the  same  year  the  corporal  punishments 
were  129  with  a  daily  average  of  11,504  males.  Iu  Belgium  and 
France  corporal  punishment  is  not  practised  at  all. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  contrast  the  prison  system  of  the 
United  States  with  any  of  those  already  described.  There 
is  no  one  acknowledged  system  in  America,  nor  can  any 
such  be  established  except  by  some  federal  union  for  prison 
purposes  such  as  is  so  strongly  advocated  by  reformers. 
Till  then  an  extraordinary  variety  of  practice  must  prevail  rang¬ 
ing  between  the  two  extremes  of  over  much  elaboration  and  possi¬ 
bly  of  mistaken  aims  and  absolute  neglect.  The  first  extreme  is 
found  m  that  Elmira  reformatory  whose  management  has 
been  recently  so  gravely  impugned  ;  the  other  in  the  South- 
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ern  convict  camps  or  in  the  county  jails,  many  of  which  have 
been  forcibly  stigmatized  as  “  with  few  exceptions,  moral  pest- 
houses — mere  nurseries  of  infamy,  where,  without  regard  to  age, 
sex,  offence,  or  sanitary  laws,  unfortunates  are  indiscriminately 
impounded.” 

That  a  great  country  which  once  led  the  van  of  prison  reform 
should  to-day  lag  so  far  behind  is  more  its  misfortune  than  its 
fault.  Grave  social  and  economic  difficulties  have  no  doubt  ham¬ 
pered  the  question  of  penal  treatment  in  America.  It  has  been 
complicated  by  the  constant  influx  of  comparatively  poor  immi¬ 
grants,  the  admixture  of  so  many  alien  races  with  the  native  born, 
the  presence  of  the  negro  element  which  has  supplied  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  worst  crimes.  The  rapid  growth  of  territory 
again,  the  pressure  upon  young  communities  to  establish  more 
useful  institutions,  the  continual  strife  of  political  parties,  and 
the  continual  change  of  officeholders  have  largely  affected  the 
question.  It  has  been  for  the  most  part  grappled  with  in  only  the 
oldest  States,  and  not  always  coinj^rehensively  in  them. 

The  State  of  Mew  York  may  be  credited  with  the  invention 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Elmira  system.  It  was  probably 
based  upon  a  theory  first  put  forward  by  some  Italian  savants, 
that  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  an  offender  should  be  indefinitely 
prolonged,  and  should  only  end  when  the  individual  had  given 
reasonable  assurance  that  he  was  cured  of  his  criminal  ways.  This 
is  now  the  well  known  “indeterminate  ”  sentence,  the  uncertain 
term  of  imprisonment  which  nominally  leaves  the  prisoner’s  fu¬ 
ture  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  This  system,  which  has  now 
been  in  practice  since  1876  at  Elmira,  claims  to  have  achieved  im¬ 
portant  and  extremely  satisfactory  results.  I  leave  altogether  on 
one  side  the  stigma  cast  on  the  Elmira  Reformatory  by  the 
recent  investigation.  Mr.  Brockway’s  methods  may  be  im¬ 
pugned,  but  the  system  established  must  be  judged  by  other 
tests  than  the  conduct,  good  or  bad,  of  its  superintendent. 

The  question  really  at  issue  is  not  whether  Mr.  Brockway  was 
a  hard  and  cruel  master,  but  whether  the  method,  discipline, 
treatment,  call  it  what  we  may,  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  in 
reclaiming  criminals,  and  thereby  diminishing  crime.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  the  Elmira  managers  is  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  inmates  “paroled” 
after  proof  given  of  amendment  have  not  again,  save  in  the  small- 
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est  percentage,  relapsed.  The  result,  vouched  for  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  seems  incredible,  but  before  disputing  it,  and  to  gainsay  the 
statement  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  accurate  and  extensive  sta¬ 
tistics,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  process  which  has  worked  such 
wonders. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  method  in 
force  at  Elmira  and  cognate  establishments,  but  I  will  recapitu¬ 
late  it  briefly.  The  individuals  to  be  subjected  to  its  regenerative 
treatment  are  first  offenders  of  between  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  selected  as  likely  to  benefit  by  the  treatment.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  essentially  educational:  intellectual,  physical,  and  tech¬ 
nical.  The  mental  training  covers  a  wide  range,  extending  from 
the  elemental  instruction  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  study  of 
ethics,  languages,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  “inmates,” 
for  the  word  “  prisoner  ”  is  strictly  eschewed,  are  trained  also  in 
social  and  scientific  polemics.  A  taste  for  rhetoric  is  cultivated, 
and  one  especially  gifted  with  eloquence  was  intrusted  with  the 
4th  of  July  oration  at  Elmira  in  1892.  The  physical  treatment 
is  as  thorough  as  the  intellectual;  beginning  with  drills  and  mili¬ 
tary  exercise,  it  continues  with  gymnastics  until  the  pupil  becomes 
as  “fit”  as  a  prize  fighter,  as  active  as  an  acrobat.  Last  of  all  the 
industrial  education,  to  which  the  others  obviously  subserve,  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  inmate  with  his  perfected 
body  and  highly  developed  brain  masters  the  intricacies  of  some 
trade  or  handicraft  with  extraordinary  promptitude  and  facility 
Ihe  manipulation  of  strange  tools,  the  application  of  special 
machinery,  the  niceties  of  technique,  present  no  difficulties  to 
him.  Within  a  short  year  or  so  Elmira  turns  out  first-class  work¬ 
men  in  such  slowly  acquired  trades  as  printing,  gilding,  decorat- 
ing,  brass  moulding,  boatbuilding,  horseshoe  making,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  many  others.  Elmira  at  first  sight  seems  an  admira¬ 
ble  seminary;  its  curriculum  is  so  extensive  and  knowledge  is  so 
readily  imparted  that  parents  and  guardians  might  be  forgiven  if 
eager  to  secure  its  advantages  for  the  honest  youths  under  their 
charge. 

Here  a  ciitic  finds  the  first  weak  spot  in  the  whole  system. 
If  these  marvellous  results  are  really  obtained,— and  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  them,  despite  the  stories  told  of  the  “paddle” 
and  the  red-hot  hooks  used  to  fish  the  recalcitrant  out  of  their 
cells,  they  are  surely  too  valuable  to  be  the  peculiar  appanage  of 
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the  criminal  class.  There  are  thousands  of  honest  folk  who 
would  be  delighted  to  undergo  the  Elmira  course  ;  who  would 
face  cheerfully  a  short  imprisonment  if  they  might  in  due  time 
make  up  for  a  defective  early  education,  acquire  free  of  cost  a  re¬ 
munerative  handicraft,  and  issue  thus  largely  endowed  to  take  up 
employment  found  them  by  their  philanthropic  patrons.  The 
effect  produced  by  Elmira  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  that  anticipated  ;  instead  of  diminishing,  it  may  prove  a  direct 
incentive  to  crime,  so  long  as  a  criminal  conviction  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  qualification  for  admission  to  the  reformatory  school. 

Ihe  champions  of  Elmira  and  places  of  its  class  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfied  that  they  do  useful  work  in  reclaiming  those  who 
are  still  susceptible  to  reform,  whose  failure  from  virtue,  however 
serious,  indicates  no  determined  criminal  bias.  The  advice,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  personal  knowledge  of  relations  and  friends  is 
sought  before  deciding  who  shall  be  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
and  beneficial  treatment,  so  that  beforehand  there  should  seem 
reasonable  hope  of  its  success.  The  precaution  is  a  wise  one,  as 
is  shown  by  the  results  claimed.  But  here,  again,  a  sceptical 
mind  may  be  disposed  to  cavil.  The  figures  shown  in  the  last 
report  make  large  pretensions.  They  tell  us  that  since  1876,  the 
year  of  Elmira’s  birth,  5,899  inmates  have  been  committed  to  it, 
of  whom  3,289  were  “paroled,”  the  balance  being  men  with  finite 
sentences;  2,689  of  the  3,289,  or  81.8  per  cent.,  are  supposed  to 
have  done  well.  It  is  with  the  evidence  on  which  this  statement 
rests  that  we  are  disposed  to  find  fault.  Proof  of  this  reform  is 
the  result  of  six  months’  supervision  after  parole,  during  which 
time  the  ex-Elmira  patient  has  been  found,  in  the  percentage 
stated,  to  have  refrained  from  further  misdoing.  But  surely  the 
test  time  has  been  exceedingly  short,  and  criminals  who  keep 
straight  when  watched  have  been  known  to  lapse  when  left  un¬ 
controlled. 

In  any  case,  whether  or  not  the  Elmira  cure  is  radical  or 
evanescent,  the  changes  produced  have  not  been  very  appreciable 
on  the  sum  total  of  American  criminality.  It  may  be  argued 
that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  new  reformatories ;  that  when 
the  system  is  more  widely  adopted  there  will  be  far  less  crime  in 
the  United  States.  The  assumption  may  or  may  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  the  future.  At  the  present  moment,  re¬ 
formatories  notwithstanding,  crime  advances  with  ever-increasing 
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iatio  decade  after  decade,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  careful  sta 
tistics  prepared  for  the  last  census  by  Mr.  Wines.  This  increase 
may  in  part  be  explained,  perhaps,  but  the  balance  is  sufficient  to 
contest  the  present  usefulness  of  Elmira  methods. 

Ihe  most  lemarkable  feature  in  the  Elmira  methods  is  the 
prompt  effect  they  take.  Although  the  sentence  imposed  is 
called  “indeterminate,”  it  appears  to  be  very  definite  and  deter¬ 
minate  indeed.  The  average  period  of  detention  runs  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  months,  no  great  time  for  the  inculcation  of  so  much, 
the  eradication  of  much  more— of  that  moral  perversion  which  un¬ 
checked  or  persistently  indulged  in  has  at  last  ended  in  crime. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  a  couple  of  vears^  teaching,  the  chief 
agent  relied  upon  according  to  the  Elmira  managers,  has  sufficed 
for  complete  cure  ?  Or  can  it  really  be  that  the  terrors  of  an  un¬ 
controlled  despotism  have  “persuaded”  the  inmate  to  learn  his 
lessons  and  amend  his  ways  where  milder  measures  would  have 
failed  ? 

Until  further  experience  can  establish  larger  results  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  the  harsh  measures  alleged  to  have  been 
used  at  Elmira,  it  seems  probable  that  the  older  prison  systems 
will  still  hold  their  own,  and  that  European  nations  will  not 
generally  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  latest  inven¬ 
tion  in  reformatories. 


Arthur  Griffiths. 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT. 


BY  THE  HON.  NEWTON  C.  BLANCH  ABD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RIYEBS  AND  HABBOKS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  BEPBESENTATIVES. 


The  government  of  the  United  States  is  pursuing,  on  a  some¬ 
what  extended  scale,  a  system  of  river  and  harbor  improvement. 
Both  the  great  political  parties  have  recognized  the  soundness 
of  this  policy  by  substantially  indorsing  the  same  in  their  national 
platforms.  No  question  is  now  more  fully  settled  than  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government,  within  proper  limitations  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  public  necessity,  to  facilitate  commerce  by  all  appropri¬ 
ate  public  works. 

The  value  of  the  great  natural  highways  of  our  country  to 
the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  United  States,  and  to  the  gen¬ 
erations  who  will  follow  in  the  occupancy  of  its  territory  and  the 
control  of  its  destinies,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Nature  has 
done  much  for  North  America  as  regards  facilities  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  Great  oceans  on  either  side  and  a  great  gulf  on  the 
South  offer  their  pathways  to  her  people  ;  on  the  North  her  in¬ 
land  seas,  containing  one-third  of  all  the  fresh  water  of  the  world, 
stand  unrivalled  among  the  lakes  of  all  countries  ;  and  her  nume¬ 
rous  rivers  lie  ready  to  hand,  “  awaiting  only  the  application  of 
steam  to  vessels  to  render  them  magnificent  highways.”  To  be 
more  specific,  we  have,  approximately,  23,000  miles  of  danger¬ 
ous  coast  line  on  the  two  oceans  and  gulf.  We  have  the  two 
greatest  inland  waterways  on  earth — the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  rivers  of  America  are 
the  largest  on  earth.  After  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  comes  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  discharge  per  second  of  250,000  cubic  feet  at 
low  water,  to  over  1,000,000  cubic  feet  at  high  water.  This 
mighty  river  is  equal  in  bulk  to  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  com¬ 
bined,  exclusive  of  the  Volga.  It  is  larger  than  the  Yang-tse- 
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Kiang  and  the  Ganges,  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia,  combined.  It 
has  forty-four  navigable  tributaries,  and  the  aggregate  navigable 
length  of  these  rivers  is  16,090  miles — more  than  four  times  the 
length  of  the  ocean  line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  more 
than  four  times  the  distance  by  rail  across  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  give  us,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  2,351  miles  of  navigable  streams  ;  those  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  other  than  the  Mississippi,  2,870  miles  ;  and 
those  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  2,874,  miles — making  an 
enormous  total  of  24,185  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  lacking  but- 
little  of  being  long  enough  to  belt  the  world,  and  constituting  an 
incomparable  system  of  inland  water  transportation.  These 
waterways  were  formed  and  presented  by  nature  at  no  cost  to  the 
people,  but  they  are  just  as  valuable  as  if  artificially  constructed. 
They  belong  to  the  nation,  and  should,  like  its  custom-houses, 
jmst-offices,  military  roads,  and  other  property,  be  kept  in  good 
condition  and  repair. 

To  navigate  these  waters,  we  built,  according  to  a  competent 
authority,  during  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1890,  1,747  ships 
and  barks,  575  barges,  12,423  schooners,  and  17,359  sloops  and 
other  small  craft — a  total  of  32,104  sailing  and  unrigged  craft 
representing  5,159,605  tons  of  tonnage;  and  during  the  same 
time  we  constructed  10,652  steamers,  having  a  total  tonnage  of 
2,864,066  tons— giving  a  grand  aggregate  of  42,756  craft  of  all 
kinds,  having  a  tonnage  of  8,023,671  tons,  and  representing  an 
average  annual  addition  of  1,379  vessels  of  258,828  tons  to  our 
carrying  fleet. 

The  records  of  the  census  give  the  fleet  for  the  census  vear  at 
8,917  sailing  vessels,  6,067  steam  vessels,  and  10,561  unrigged 
ci aft,  making  25,545  vessels  of  all  kinds,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  1215,020,336,  to  which  must  he  added  125,000,000  for  shore 
property,  making  a  total  of  $240,020,336— a  vast  interest  earning 
$145,000,000  for  the  year,  employing  wholly  or  partially  during 
the  year  240,288  persons,  and  paying  out  in  the  same  time  for 
expenses  $115,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  (in  round  numbers) 
was  for  wages. 

The  Census  Bureau  was  able  to  gather  reports  on  only  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic  fleet,  yet  the  report  of  operations  by  these 
is  a  remarkable  one,  the  freight  moved  having  been  no  less  than 
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108,078,320  tons,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  having  been 
199,079,577,  and  the  aggregate  mileage  the  vessels  reporting 
travelled  to  accomplish  these  results  having  equalled  106,456,164 
miles. 

The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  census  year  1890,  carried  in  American  vessels,  was  $202,451,086, 
and  the  value  of  that  carried  in  foreign  vessels  was  $1,371,116,- 
744,  making  a  total  of  $1,573,567,830.  This  vast  commerce  is 
benefited  directly  by  the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  improvement  of  our  internal  waterways.  But  this 
was  only  our  foreign  commerce  across  the  oceans.  Let  us  glance 
now  at  the  freight  movement  on  our  inland  and  coastwise  waters. 
This  is  grouped  by  a  competent  authority*  as  follows  : 


...  ions. 

Freight  movement  of  the  Great  Lakes,  wholly  domestio .  53,424,432 

Freight  movement  on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  wholly  domestic  29,405,046 

Domestic  commerce  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  of  Mexico .  72,705,973 

Domestic  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast .  8,111,278 


Making  a  total  of .  164,646,729 

Add  to  these  figures  the .  20,747,932 

of  canal  traffic, 


And  we  have  a  total  freight  movement  on  our  inland  waters  of .  185,394,665 


all  of  which  is  benefited  directly  by  the  expenditures  made  in 
the  improvement  of  our  waterways  and  ocean  ports. 

From  this  exhibit  of  foreign  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  of 
domestic  commerce  on  our  inland  and  coastwise  waters,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  ample  justification  for  the  liberal  policy 
of  river  and  harbor  improvement  upon  which  the  government 
has  entered.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  there  were  not  a  pound  of 
freight  carried  upon  the  waterways,  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  presence  would  be  incalculable,  standing  as  they  do  a 
menace  by  nature  to  all  artificial  competition  and  free  to  all  who 
wish  to  use  them  for  transportation  purposes  upon  equal  terms- 
with  minimum  opportunities  for  pooling  or  discrimination — 
the  great  evils  to-day  in  every  other  means  of  communication  and 
transportation. 

It  is  true,  the  railways  now  carry  the  largest  portion  of  the 
freight  formerly  transported  by  river  or  lake,  but  they  are  com 
pelled,  by  river  and  lake  competition,  to  carry  such  freight  during 
the  season  of  navigation  at  very  low  rates.  The  waterways  are  the 
most  powerful  possible  regulators  of  rates  upon  the  railways.  It  is 

*  Mr,  Thos.  J.  Vivian,  Transportation  Statistics,  United  States  Census. 
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clearly  shown  by  statistics  that  the  lowest  freight  rates  are  found 
upon  railroads  most  subject  to  water  competition,  and  these  rates 
ascend  or  decline  according  as  navigation  is  free  or  interrupted. 

The  saving,  therefore,  to  commerce  arising  from  our  water¬ 
ways  and  their  improvement  comes  from  the  resulting  low  rates 
of  freight,  and  its  money  value  must  be  calculated  not  only  from 
freight  moved  by  water,  but  also  upon  freight  moved  by  rail  in 
competition  with  the  water  routes.  The  effect  of  water  trans¬ 
portation,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  both  direct  and  indirect.  It 
furnishes  the  shipper  with  cheap  rates,  and,  also,  by  its  competi¬ 
tive  influence,  forces  the  railways  to  lessen  charges.  A  diminu¬ 
tion  in  freight  charges  of  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  railways 
of  the  country  effects  a  saving  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions  annu¬ 
ally  to  shippers  in  transportation  charges. 

It  must  be  conceded,  then,  that  upon  our  inland  waterways 
depends  most  largely  the  realization  of  cheap  transportation. 
Cheap  transportation  affects  the  welfare  of  both  the  producer  and 
consumer.  The  competition  among  commercial  cities  is  so  great 
that  a  trifling  overcharge  in  rates  of  transportation  may  cost  the 
loss  of  an  important  market  to  the  producer,  and  the  trade  of  an 
important  section  to  the  particular  market.  Unobstructed 
navigation  of  the  lakes  and  interior  rivers,  and  deep  water  ports 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  coasts,  means  cheaper 
food,  cheaper  clothing,  cheaper  iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  cheaper 
supplies  generally  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

Uo  class  of  general  legislation  has,  probably,  been  subjected 
to  more  severe  and  continued  criticism  than  that  enacted  for  the 
support  and  development  of  our  internal  and  seaboard  commerce 
by  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors.  And  yet  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  no  distribution  of  public  moneys  has  conferred  more  com¬ 
mon  and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  at  large.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  country  and  the  advancement  of  its  people  than  cheap, 
safe,  unobstructed,  and  reliable  transportation.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  a  country  like  ours,  with  widely  separated  boundaries 
and  diversified  natural  resources,  where  manufacturing  industries 
and  their  sources  of  supply  are  often  thousands  of  miles  apart 
and  wheref  centres  of  population  are  far  removed  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  regions,  which  supply  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  rivers  and  harbors  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  government,  in  1789,  to  the  present  time  is,  in 
round  numbers,  $240,000,000.  What  a  small  sum  when  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  present  cash  valuation  of  the  railroads 
constructed  in  the  United  States  since  1830  (say),  $5,000,000,000  ! 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  total  amount  expended  for  river 
and  harbor  improvement  hardly  equals  what  is  paid  out  in  one 
year  at  the  present  time  for  repairs  and  rolling  stock  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  country. 

For  some  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  government, 
improvement  of  our  waterways  was  limited  to  sea-coast  harbors 
and  salt-water  tidal  streams.  Later,  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  leader 
of  the  strict  constructionists  of  the  Constitution,  looked  upon  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  and  declared  it  “  an  arm  of  the  sea,”  justifying 
the  improvement  of  its  navigation  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
this  ground.  Inland  and  westward  the  advancing  tide  of  popula¬ 
tion,  of  trade  and  commercial  industry  and  activity,  pushed  its 
way,  rendering  the  utilization  of  our  other  rivers  and  lakes  neces¬ 
sary,  and  directing  attention  and  cai'e  to  their  navigation.  As  more 
rivers  and  harbors  were  taken  in  hand,  as  more  projects  of  im¬ 
provement  were  entered  on,  a  corresponding  increase  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  purpose  became  necessary.  In  1822,  the  first 
general  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
was  made,  amounting  to  $22,700.  From  time  to  time,  appro¬ 
priations  of  this  character  continued  to  be  made,  resulting  in 
the  expenditure  of  $14,700,000  prior  to  1860.  In  the  decade  be¬ 
tween  1860  and  1870,  the  aggregate  appropriations  were  $12,- 
789,182  ;  between  1870  and  1880,  $68,035,656  ;  between  1880  and 
1890,  inclusive,  $108,613,066  ;  and  since  1890,  a  little  over  $35,- 
000,000  :  making  a  total  of  $240,000,000  in  more  than  a  century 
for  purposes  of  great  public  improvement. 

Contrast  this  sum  with  expenditures  for  like  purposes  by  other 
maritime  nations.  Our  neighbor,  Canada,  with  about  one- 
twelfth  of  our  population,  and  with  resources  and  wealth  in  no 
wise  comparable  to  ours,  has  expended  on  her  transportation  routes 
(lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  railways)  more  than  $300,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  1,300  miles  of  railway  constructed  and  equipped  by 
the  government. 

England  has  only  1,300  miles  of  coast  line — not  much  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  what  we  have.  Yet  she  expends  $20,000,- 
000  annually  upon  the  same  ;  $30,000,000  has  been  expended  on 
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the  Clyde,  which  is  but  a  rivulet  compared  with  the  Mississippi  ; 
and  $82,000,000,  all  told,  upon  the  Mersey,  which  is  but  a  spring 
branch  compared  with  the  mighty  “  Father  of  Waters.”  Upon 
some  of  her  harbors  Great  Britain  has  expended  large  sums — over 
$5,000,000  at  Portland,  over  $6,500,000  at  Holyhead,  and  over  $7,- 
000,000  at  Plymouth.  The  figures  may  be  much  larger  than  these. 
I  have  not  before  me  the  expenditures  for  the  more  recent  years. 
The  great  ship  canal  connecting  Manchester  with  the  sea  at 
Liverpool,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  was  formally  opened,  amid 
S1  eat  rejoicings,  on  the  first  of  the  present  year,  having  been 
completed  at  a  cost  approximating  $80,000,000. 

France,  with  about  three-fifths  of  our  population  and  one- 
seventeenth  of  our  territorial  area,  has  expended  since  1814  upon 
her  harbors  and  waterways  more  than  $650,000,000,  in  addition 
to  $700,000,000  upon  her  railways.  The  aggregate  length  of  her 
navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  about  7,000  miles— not  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  navigable  length  of  the  natural  waterways  in  the  single 
State  of  Louisiana. 


Germany,  in  1887,  authorized  the  construction  of  more  than 
1,000  miles  of  new  canal  routes  in  addition  to  the  1,289  miles 
then  in  operation  and  her  4,925  miles  of  available  navigable 
rivers. 


Our  method  of  making  appropriations  for  river  and  harbor 
work  has  been  faulty  in  the  extreme.  We  have  pursued  a  less 
wise  course  than  have  our  European  brothers  ;  and  a  comparison 
of  their  methods  with  our  own  teaches  a  wholesome  lesson  and 
illustrates  the  only  extravagant  feature  incident  to  the  expenditure 
of  our  river  and  harbor  appropriations.  In  Europe,  when  the  im¬ 
provement  of  a  harbor  or  river  is  determined  on,  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  is  made  and  a  plan  adopted.  Then  all  the  money  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  project  is  appropriated  at  once  and 
made  available  for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  continuous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  work. 

With  us,  an  order  of  survey  of  the  stream  or  harbor  proposed  to 
be  improved  is  made  by  Congress  and  this  order  is  executed  by  the 
War  Department,  through  the  Engineer  Corps.  Inquiry  is  then 
made  relative  to  the  present  and  prospective  commerce  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  contemplated  improvement,  with  the  view  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  public  necessity  exists  for  the  proposed  expenditure  and 
an  opinion  is  required  of  the  officer  making  the  survey  and  of  the 
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War  Department,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  to  whether 
the  locality  is  worthy  of  improvement  or  not.  If  worthy,  a  plan 
of  improvement  is  formulated  and  estimates  of  the  cost  figured. 
All  this  is  submitted  in  a  detailed  report  to  Congress.  So  far,  so 
good.  Then,  if  it  be  the  judgment  of  Congress  that  the  project 
is  worthy  and  the  improvement  be  entered  on,  the  plan  is 
formally  adopted,  and  a  small  appropriation,  frequently  not  more 
than  10,  15,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  estimate,  is  made  to  begin 
the  work. 

There  is  always  uncertainty  when  the  next  appropriation  to 
continue  the  work  will  be  made,  and  how  much  it  will  be.  Thus, 
the  officer  charged  with  the  work  of  construction  is  compelled  to 
limit  his  contracts  to  the  amount  actually  appropriated.  This  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  work  is  stopped  until  the  period  comes 
around  for  the  passage  of  another  river  and  harbor  bill.  For  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years  such  bills  have  been  biennial,  coming  only 
once  in  two  years.  At  the  first,  or  long,  session  of  each  Congress 
it  is  possible  to  pass  such  measures ;  at  the  short  session  they  are 
“  filibustered  ”  to  death.  Stoppage  of  the  work  for  the  want  of 
funds,  as  above  indicated,  not  only  postpones  the  period  when 
results  will  be  realized  by  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  is 
wasteful  in  the  last  degree  by  deterioration  of  the  work  already 
done  by  being  left  in  an  incomplete  condition,  and  by  the  plant 
and  working  force  engaged  upon  it  becoming  scattered  and  re¬ 
moved. 

Sometimes  the  results  of  one  year’s  work  are  destroyed  or  be¬ 
come  valueless  from  one  cause  or  another  before  the  next  appro¬ 
priation  can  be  had.  Sometimes  the  engineer,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  or  from  force  of  circumstances,  withholds  the  expendi¬ 
ture  until  more  money  is  appropriated  and  becomes  available  for 
the  work. 

This  slow,  sporadic,  intermittent,  uncertain  method  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  means  to  carry  on  public  works  has  operated  greatly  to 
our  disadvantage.  In  many  instances  the  final  cost  of  securing 
desired  results  has  been  greatly  increased  over  what  would  have 
been  required  had  the  estimated  cost  been  made  available  at  once. 
The  fault  of  our  system  lies  in  not  appropriating  the  amount 
needed  to  complete  a  public  work  when  it  is  ordered  to  be  com¬ 
menced,  or  in  not  authorizing  the  making  of  contracts  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 
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The  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  protested  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  against  the  policy  of  partial  appropriations,  and  the  civil 
Engineers  of  the  country  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  un¬ 
wise  action  of  Congress  in  this  respect.  Those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  are  intimately  identified  with  this  branch  of  public  service 
saw  and  recognized  this;  but  reforms  are  of  slow  growth,  and  it 
took  years  to  educate  popular  sentiment  in  and  out  of  Congress 
to  the  point  of  departure  from  the  old,  wasteful  system,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new,  or  what  is  now  called  “  the  contract  or 
continuous  work,”  system. 

This  reform  first  made  its  appearance  in  1890,  on  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  of  that  year.  Its  advent  was  retarded  by  the  sharp 
criticism  always  encountered  by  river  and  harbor  bills,  and  the 
fierce  warfare  waged  on  them  in  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  1890 — back  in  the  seventies — a  contract 
was  awarded  bv  law  to  James  B.  Eads  to  deepen  the  pass  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  that  was  an  authorization 
to  an  individual  to  do  specific  work,  and  was  not  the  outlining  of 
a  general  policy,  at  that  time,  to  be  thereafter  followed. 

The  contract  provisions,  however,  in  the  bill  of  1890  author¬ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  contracts  for  the  completion 
ot  certain  public  works  was  the  first  experimental  step  taken  in 
the  inauguration  of  a  reform  in  legislation  relating  to  river  and 
harbor  improvement,  which  may  now  be  considered  the  settled 
policy  of  the  government,  to  be  prosecuted  slowly,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  national  Treasury  admits,  until  all  the  works  un- 

dnrtaken  by  the  government,  or  at  least  the  largest  one,  are  in¬ 
cluded  m  it. 


piovided  for  contracts  for  completion  in  the 
case  of  five  of  the  most  important  projects  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement  These  were  the  St.  Mary’s  Falls  Canal,  the  Hay 
Lake  Channel,  and  the  harbors  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Galveston.  Without  increasing  the  usual  appropriations  for  these 

projects,  which  the  bill  carried,  the  following  proviso  was  inserted 
in  the  case  of  each  : 


o7Lp(r«£s 
be  pald  ,ot  -  — 


This  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority  to  contract  ob- 
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ligations  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  at  the  localities  mentioned,  and  gave  to  the  works 
themselves  the  coveted  status  of  being  “  expenditures  authorized 
by  existing  law.”  Holding  this  status,  the  funds  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  contracts  became  part  of  the  current  expenses  of 
the  go\ernment,  and  to  be  provided  for  as  other  expenses  author¬ 
ized  bylaw  are  provided  for,  viz.:  on  one  of  the  general  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  which  come  every  year.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  is 
not  one  of  the  general  appropriation  bills,  and,  as  already  seen, 
comes  only  once  in  two  years.  Accordingly,  the  “contract” 
river  and  harbor  projects  passed  out  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
and  took  their  place  on  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  which 
is  one  of  the  regular  appropriation  bills  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  result  of  this  departure  from  the  old  system  was  extremely 
gratifying.  Hot  only  was  no  difficulty  found  in  securing  bids  for 
work,  to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations  might  be  made,  but  in  let¬ 
ting  the  contracts  for  completion  at  the  five  localities  alluded  to 
a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  was  effected  over  previous  esti¬ 
mates. 

This  change  proved  such  a  decided  success  in  the  matter 
of  economy,  as  well  as  in  insuring  speedy  results,  that  when 
the  liver  and  harbor  bill  of  189^  was  being  made  up  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  extend  the  system.  Thirteen  more  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  projects  under  way  of  improvement  were,  in 
that  bill,  placed  under  the  “  contract  ”  or  “  continuous  work” 
system.  These  were  the  harbor  of  Eefuge  at  Point  Judith, 
R.  I.  ;  the  harbors  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mobile  ;  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bay,  California;  the  Hudson  River,  upper  Mississippi 
River,  lower  Mississippi  River,  Missouri  River,  the  Columbia 
River  at  the  Cascades ;  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  the 
Great  Kanawha  River,  and  the  Ship  Channel,  Great  Lakes. 

Hnder  the  authority  thus  given,  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
entered  into  contracts  for  these  works,  with  the  most  gratifying 
results  as  to  economy  and  expedition  of  construction. 

For  instance,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Ship  Channel  in  the 
Great  Lakes  would  cost  $3,340,000.  Hnder  the  authority  to  let  out 
the  whole  work,  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  completion  of 
the  project  for  the  sum  total  of  only  $1,304,434.38,  much  less 
than  one-half  of  the  original  estimate. 
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At  Humboldt  Bay,  California,  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  was  11,715,115.  A  contract  has  been  made  to  complete 
the  project  for  less  than  half  that  sum,  including  contingencies. 

At  Hay  Lake  Channel,  St.  Mary’s  River,  contracts  have  been 
made  for  the  completion  of  the  project  at  a  saving  of  $900,000 
under  the  estimate. 

Great  saving  in  money  is  also  reported  in  the  work  on  the 
Hudson  River,  on  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  and  at  Mobile,  at  Charleston,  at  Baltimore,  and  other  points ; 
and  as  regards  saving  in  time,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  reports  that 
“under  the  system  of  continuing  contracts  it  is  judged  that 
the  works  will  be  completed  in  one-half  the  time  which  would  be 
required  were  the  works  to  depend  on  biennial  appropriations 
and  a  consequent  succession  of  contracts.” 

Newton  C.  Blanchard. 


A  NAVAL  UNION  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  REPLY  TO  MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

BY  MAJOR  SIR  G.  S.  CLARKE,  K.  0.  M.  G. 


It  is  an  inevitable  tendency  of  onr  age  to  seek  solace  in 
dreams.  The  stress  of  life,  with  its  feverish  competition  and  its 
merciless  facts,  the  breaking  up  of  old  faiths,  the  oppressive 
sense  of  an  existence  ruled  by  inexorable  law,  the  increasing  sub¬ 
ordination  of  men  and  matter  to  mere  machinery  political  or 
technical — such  conditions  force  us  into  mental  reaction,  which 
finds  various  modes  of  expression.  Fancy,  hedged  around  by 
practicality  and  weighed  down  by  hard  figures,  cannot  be  wholly 
stifled,  and  whether  we  linger  over  an  anticipatory  retrospect 
with  Mr.  Bellamy,  indulge  in  “a  look  ahead-”  with  Mr.  Carnegie, 
or — far  less  profitably — attempt  to  peer  across  the  “  Borderland” 
with  Mr.  Stead,  the  same  human  craving  supplies  the  impulse 
and  explains  the  fascination.  All  round  us  lie  problems  whose 
solution  would  gild  the  destinies  of  millions  unborn,  and  that 
solution  sometimes  appears  very  easy  and  natural.  To  teach  to  the 
age  the  mere  conditions  of  the  problem  seems  almost  sufficient  to 
secure  the  great  object.  What  better  form  can  our  day-dreams 
assume  than  the  portrayal  of  the  ultimate  and  certain  triumph  ? 
In  dreamland  there  are  no  facts  to  encounter,  no  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  fancy  ranging  free  can  re-create  the  world  or 
bend  the  minds  of  nations  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  noble  aspira¬ 
tion. 

Although  Mr.  Carnegie  has  claimed  this  freedom  for  his 
“  dream”  of  the  reunion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,*  his  prac¬ 
tical  mind  has  unconsciously  asserted  itself.  He  anticipates  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  makes  light  of  them ;  he  tempers  imagination  by 
reasoning,  whereby  the  power  of  each  is  impaired.  I  fear  that 
the  effect  of  his  implied  appeal  to  the  two  nations  is  thus  weak- 

*  North  American  Review,  June,  1883. 
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ened.  The  cold  thinker  may  be  alienated  by  the  play  of  fancy  • 
the  enthusiast  by  the  display  of  reason.  While  cordially  agreeing 
with  aims  which  I  have  long  held  to  be  fraught  with  infinite  good 
to  the  future  of  the  world,  I  am  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
dazzling  article  will  materially  advance  those  aims.  I  write, 
therefore,  in  no  .spirit  of  mere  criticism,  but  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  find  some  practicable  first  step,  acceptable  to  both  nations, 
capable  of  being  carried  into  immediate  effect. 

Historically,  the  data  of  the  problem  appear  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  to  those  on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  dwells.  The  question  to-day 
is  not  that  of  “  reunion.”  In  the  hundred  and  more  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  North  American  colonies  fought  for  and 
achieved  theii  independence,  a  great  nation  has  arisen  under  con¬ 
ditions  physical,  social,  and  political,  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  original  mother-country.  Kinship  remains,  new 
ties  are  being  daily  formed ;  but  the  powerful  factor  of  a  vigorous 
distinctive  nationality  must  not  be  ignored.  We,  too,  have  moved 
fast  and  far  since  1776,  building  up  an  empire  scattered  over 
many  lands,  diffusing  throughout  the  world  the  blessings  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  broadening  the  bases  of  national  liberty.  The  Britain 
of  1894  is  not  that  ruled  by  George  III.  Thus  we  have  to  bring 
together  in  lasting  union  two  great  nations  never  vet  united. 

I  do  not  care,  therefore,  to  analyze,  with  Mr."  Carnegie,  the 
motives  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States,  or  to  deplore  the 
means  by  which  independence  was  attained.  The  past  may 
lie  buried  ;  the  present  and  the  future  may  receive  a  new  impress 
if  we  so  will.  This,  at  least,  is  certain.  No  legacy  of  bitterness 
on  either  side  has  come  down  to  the  present  generation  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  great  name  of  Washington,  patriot, 
soldier,  and  statesman,  is  revered  alike  by  both  nations.*  The 
wound  caused  by  the  wholly  unlooked  for  and  undesired  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  from  her  child  has  long  ceased  to  “  bleed  ” 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  slighted  feeling  of  soreness  survives 
from  the  mistaken  hostilities  of  1812-14,  to  which,  though  they 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  Mr.  Carnegie  does 
not  allude.  The  story  is  a  painful  one.  Only  the  intense  preoc¬ 
cupation  of  British  statesmen  under  the  strain  of  a  great  Euro-' 

o  a  British 

treasured  through  all  these  years  by  Americans,  was  forgottenTn  England 
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pean  straggle  can  explain  the  heedless  drifting  into  a  war  the  im¬ 
minence  of  which  was  to  the  last  disbelieved  by  the  people  of 
England,  and  which  an  Atlantic  cable  might  probably  have 
averted.*  The  story  is  now  remembered  in  America  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  naval  successes  and  possibly  in  the. pension  list. 
In  England,  it  has  long  been  forgotten. 

Thus  I  doubt  the  force,  even  the  relevance,  of  the  quotations 
from  American  and  British  statesmen  between  1774  and  1779,  to 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  devotes  one-fifth  of  his  article.  As  regards 
the  question  of  sentiment,  it  is  surely  best  to  dwell  on  utterances 
subsequent  to  1814. 

With  true  insight  President  John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  second 
annual  message,  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  greater  in 
magnitude  and  amount  than  that  between  any  two  other  nations  on  the 
globe.  It  is,  for  all  purposes  of  benefit  or  advantage  to  both,  as  precious 
and  in  all  probability  far  more  extensive  than  if  the  parties  were  still 
constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  nation.  Treaties  between  such 
states,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  peace  between  them  and  adjusting  in¬ 
terests  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  both,  which  have  been  found  in 
a  long  experience  of  years  mutually  advantageous,  should  not  be  lightly 
cancelled  or  discontinued. 

So  far  had  mutual  understanding  advanced  within  less  than 
twelve  years  of  a  painful  contest  in  which  American  trade  had 
severely  suffered.  Four  years  later,  in  his  first  annual  message. 
President  Jackson  penned  these  significant  words  : 

Everything  in  the  condition  and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect  and  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  both  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve  the  most  cordial  relations. 

And  after  four  more  years  he  was  able  to  add  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  both  to  perceive  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  peoples  is  daily  becoming  more  extensive,  and  that  senti¬ 
ments  of  mutual  goodwill  have  grown  up,  befitting  their  common  origin. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  amply  proved  the  foresight  of 
President  Jackson.  Englishmen  do  not  forget  the  words  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Josiah  Tatnall  asserting  the  indissoluble  bond  of  race  at  a 
moment  of  emergency.  And  on  many  subsequent  occasions 
the  navies  of  the  two  nations  have  shown  a  brotherhood  infinitely 
more  significant  than  the  hysterical  embracings  at  Toulon  and 

*  The  obnoxious  Orders  in  Council  were  repealed  five  days  bofore  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  by  President  Madison,  and  practically  the  only  question  remaining  was 
that  of  impressment. 
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Paris.  In  J uly,  1882,  it  was  from  the  TJ.  S.  Flagship  Lancaster 
alone  that  ready  aid  was  forthcoming  to  restore  order  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.  The  generous  cheers  of  American  seamen, 
themselves  in  mortal  peril,  when  H.  M.  S.  Calliope  forced  her 
slow  way  to  safety  in  the  teeth  of  the  hurricane  at  Samoa,  found 
a  full  echo  in  British  hearts,  and  in  Admiral  Kimberley's  simple 
words  “We  could  not  hare  been  gladder  if  it  had  been  one  of 
our  own  ships  "—there  lies  a  power  transcending  all  the  ephem¬ 
eral  efforts  of  expert  diplomacy. 

Viewing  the  question  of  national  sentiment,  therefore,  from  a 
slightly  different  standpoint  to  that  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  fully 
agree  with  all  he  has  eloquently  written.  The  ties  of  race,  of  a 
common  language  and  of  a  heroic  history  undivided  till  1776, 
of  a  literature  powerfully  acting  as  an  assimilator  of  thought,* 
of  commerce  and  intercommunication  yearly  increasing,  are 
steadily  drawing  the  two  peoples  together. 

If,  from  out  of  the  past,  any  root  of  bitterness  yet  springs, 
it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  1860-5,  to  which  also  Mr. 
Carnegie  does  not  refer.  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  an 
injiuy  is  more  readily  forgotten  than  the  apparent  absence  of 
sympathy  at  a  crisis  of  their  lives.  Americans,  misled  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  press,  may  still  believe  that  the  real  heart  of  my 
country  was  not  with  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  may  never  have 
read  the  noble  words  of  John  Bright,  who  in  truth  spoke  for  the 
people.  To  the  impressions  of  a  great  American,  who  well  knew 
England,  I  appeal.  Writing  to  his  wife  on  August  7,  1861, 
John  L.  Motley  exactly  defines  the  situation  : 


andTfhtlIrrf«  nhaSfPv!-aye?  fhe  V6ry  d6Vil  With  °Ur  international  relations, 
between  ^  ^ 


And  in  another  letter  at  this  critical  period,  he  generously  adds  : 

*  ?a^1lSt°Ut^  f°r  ®ng,and  and  the  English,  for  no  one  knows  better 
an  I  all  the  noble  qualities  of  that  great  nation,  and  how  necessary  it  is 

o  our  own  moral  greatness  and  true  prosperity  to  cultivate  the  closest  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  ancient  mother.  eia 

When  the  real  history  of  British  sentiment  during  the  storm 

*  Since  writing  these  words  I  have  met  with  the  following  striking  confirmation 
of  their  truth  in  one  of  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman's  charming  essays  :  As  to  dTst  nC 
tions  in  form  and  spirit  between  the  Old  World  literature  and  our  ovm  I  have  al- 
ways  looked  for  these  to  enlarge  with  time.  But,  with  the  recent  increase  of  tra-el 

l  o  eaCheUe0'  ”*  Au“tlc  more  to  Seel 
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which  shook,  hut,  happily  for  the  world,  failed  to  wreck,  the 
Union  comes  to  be  known,  this  one  sore — if  it  then  exists — will 
be  healed  forever. 

Into  dreamland,  however,  no  traveller  can  lead  another ;  our 
visions  are  our  own.  To  me,  mountains  loom  where  Mr.  Carnegie 
sees  only  the  light  mists  of  morning.  They  are  not  impassable  ; 
but  the  paths  are  not  yet  cleared  and  the  way  is  long.  In  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  vision,  the  British  empire,  parcelled  off  apparently 
into  separate  States,  is  bodily  incorporated  with  the  Union,  thus 
changing  a  form  of  government  which  has  been  the  growth  of 
centuries,  abandoning  at  one  stroke  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
state  held  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  claiming  henceforth 
only  a  minority  representation  in  a  new  national  parliament 
which  might  vote  away  the  old  flag.  It  is  all  conceivable  ;  the 
mutual  benefits  would  be  enormous;  but,  for  us  at  least,  it  is  a 
revolution  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  even  the  great 
republic,  which  swallows  with  ease  an  Arizona  or  an  Idaho, 
would  reel  under  the  shock.  Yet — in  dreamland — the  accom¬ 
plishment  becomes  “  so  easy  a  task  that  its  very  simplicity  amazes 
and  renders  us  incredulous.” 

I  may  not  question  the  confident  assertions  that  the  republic 
is  “ready  ”  for  this  stupendous  change,  and  is  holding  the  door 
“wide  open  for  the  parent  land  to  enter”;  but  present  tend¬ 
encies  do  not  appear  to  point  clearly  to  the  “free  entry  of  all 
British  products  ”  as  an  idea  which  “  would  be  hailed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.”  Mr.  Carnegie  admits  difficulties.  Ireland  and  Canada 
are  “ready”;  Scotland  and  Wales  need  but  “a  short  campaign 
of  explanation”  ;  Australia  and  South  Africa,  if  not  now  ready, 
might  perhaps  be  thrown  overboard,  for  “'there  is  really  no  longer 
any  decided  advantage  to  the  parent  land  in  colonies.”  There 
remains  England,  hampered  by  the  incumbrances  of  her  ancient 
monarchy.  House  of  Lords,  established  church,  and  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  India,  all  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie’s  prophetic  soul 
sweeps  easily  aside.  Yet  the  monarchy  is  now  endeared  to  the 
people  as  never  before  in  all  its  long  history.  Under  it,  freedom 
has  steadily  advanced  ;  by  it,  no  national  aspiration  is  thwarted. 
Uo  throne  in  Europe  rests  upon  a  base  so  broad  as  that  of  Queen 
Victoria;  no  personality  could  equally  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  at  home,  in  India,  and  in  the  forty-eight  colonies  and  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  empire.  “  The  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a 
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king”  is  capable  of  a  modern  interpretation,  and  there  is  no  in¬ 
herent  incompatibility  between  a  monarchy  such  as  ours  and  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  to  the  end  of  time  will  be  more  powerfully  swayed 
by  sentiment  than  abstract  reason.  Hereditary  legislators  and  an 
established  church  may  be  doomed  to  speedy  extinction,  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  considers  ;  but  can  he  be  certain  that  the  monarchy  will 
not  long  survive  both  ? 

As  1  egards  India,  his  views  seem  even  less  convincing  and  his 
fancy  more  rampant.  The  abandonment  of  the  responsibilities 
of  India  is  made  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  entry  by  the  “  wide 
open  door,  for  “no  branch  of  the  race  now  clear  of  any  share  of 
tnese  would  willingly  consent  to  become  a  partner  in  them.” 
Nevertheless,  India  “can  soon  be  placed  upon  the  road  to  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  British- American  Union  would  guide  it  to  this 
as  well  as  the  present  union  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  In  this 
guidance,  however,  lies  the  whole  responsibility,  which  is  thus 
lepudiated  in  one  sentence  and  accepted  in  another.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  heterogeneous  races,  which  successive  waves 
of  conquest  have  spread  over  the  vast  peninsula,  will  be  so  far 
amalgamated  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  strong  and  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  unchanging  East  the  pace  is  slow,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  may  be  needed  for  the  transformation.  Until  that 
time  arrives,  peace,  law,  order,  and  defence  against  external 
aggression  can  be  maintained  only  by  Great  Britain.  No  Eastern 
race,  except  the  Japanese,  has  as  yet  approached  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  self-government,  in  the  modern  sense. 

Our  task  in  India  is  one  which  no  other  people  has  ever  yet 
accomplished,  and,  heavy  as  is  the  responsibility,  we  shall  not  flinch 
from  it.  .  In  Mr.  Carnegie’s  view,  the  question  of  India  and 
the  colonies  is  merely  one  of  commercial  profit  or  loss.  “  Britain 
retains  the  trade  of  these  regions  because  she  can  best  supply 
their  wants,  and  this  she  could  do  just  as  well  if  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  lives  of  nations,  however,  are  not  as  yet  ruled 
w  mlly  by  balance  sheets,  and  the  influence  of  Greater  Britain  has 
a  value  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  pounds  sterling.  To  India 
especially,  as  a  training-ground,  political,  administrative,  and 
mi  itary,  we  owe  an  important  part  of  our  national  education. 

I  he  very  gravity  of  the  responsibility  is  the  measure  of  the  moral 
gam. 

While,  therefore,  the  visionary  portion  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
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article — accomplished  union — is  an  entrancing  prospect,  the 
rational  portion — the  discussion  of  the  means  of  attainment 
sadly  fails  to  satisfy.  The  admixture  of  cold  reason  has  dulled 
his  fairest  fancy.  Most  wisely,  Mr.  Bellamy  forebore  to  explain 
how  his  social  revolution  was  brought  about.  The  dieam  of  an 
Anglo-American  commonwealth,  fascinating  as  it  is,  and  promis¬ 
ing  unimaginable  good  to  the  world,  fades  away,  uudei  Mr.  Cai- 
negie’s  treatment,  into  the  dim  mists  of  the  far  future.  It  is  all 
possible,  but  the  realization  seems  hopelessly  remote,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  present  has  pressing  needs.  Can  no  immediate  step  be 
taken  toward  a  practicable  union  ?  Must  all  wait  till  the  British 
monarchy  has  passed  away  and  India  is  self-governed  r  If  the 
ideal  is  now  unattainable,  need  an  approximation  be  post¬ 
poned  ? 

The  “  federal  idea,”  on  which  the  marvellous  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  is  based,  has  never  yet  been  applied  to  territories 
geographically  distinct.  Switzerland,  alone  among  other  countries, 
has  a  constitution  so  framed.  Democracy,  even  though  “  tri¬ 
umphant,”  works  out  its  salvation  in  various  ways,  and  that  the 
conception  of  federal  government  has  made  little  progress  in 
England,  the  copious  Home  Buie  debates  amply  prove.  The  gieat 
principle— that  the  State  is  the  unit,  controlling  its  own  affairs, 
and  subject  to  the  central  authority  only  in  regard  to  external 
relations  or  matters  in  which  all  States  are  concerned— may  be 
capable  of  a  far  wider  interpretation  than  it  has  yet  received.  A 
union  of  two  nations,  each  retaining  its  accustomed  foim  of 
government  and  its  separate  finance,  would  not  directly  violate 
the  principle. 

The  history  of  Europe  shows  the  futility  of  mere  alliances. 
Groupings  of  nations  have  followed  each  other  with  the  hap¬ 
hazard  variety  of  kaleidoscopic  combinations.  All  have  failed 
absolutely  to  secure  permanent  results ;  few  have  survived  the 
strain  of  war.  The  explanation  is  simple.  These  alliances  never 
had  an  enduring  basis.  They  were  artificially  devised  to  meet 
temporary  requirements-often  to  subserve  the  veiled  ambitions 
of  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  They  have  been  largely 
the  work  of  individual  sovereigns  or  of  professional  diplomatists 
seeking  solely  their  own  ends.  They  have  frequently  followed 
the  dictates  of  dynastic  relationship,  and  ignored  national  antipa¬ 
thies.  There  was  thus  no  guarantee  of  a  lasting  community  of 
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interests,  and  the  revelation  of  divergency  entailed  swift  disrup¬ 
tion  and  a  fresh  grouping. 

While  past  and  present  alliances  have  thus  failed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  necessary  to  permanence,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  alone  of  nations,  satisfy  every  requirement  of  a 
true  union.  Their  instincts  and  aptitudes,  derived  from  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestry,  are  essentially  commercial,  and  it  is  not  by  mere 
accident  that,  as  regards  sea-borne  commerce,  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  world  to-day.  The  approximate  figures  for  1891  are: 


British  empire 
United  States. 

France . 

Germany . 


Pounds  sterling. 

-  970,300,000 

....  357,700,000 
....  300,200,000 
....  212,000,000 


Then  mutual  interests  enormously  exceed  those  of  any  other 
two  nations,  the  total  British  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
1891  being  over  £168,000,000.  Thus  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  latter  is  with  the  British  empire. 

The  interesting  figures  given  in  President  Cleveland's  recent 
message  illustrate  this  community  of  material  interest  in  another 
aspect.  During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1893,  of  a  total 
United  States  export  of  agricultural  products  amounting  to 
$615,000,000,  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  was  taken  by  Great 
Britain.  In  the  previous  year  the  enormous  total  of  $800,000,000 
was  reached,  of  which  78  per  cent,  found  its  way  to  the  ports  of 
the  old  country.  Upon  this  vast  trade  the  welfare  of  agriculture, 
which  acta  and  reacts  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  national  pros¬ 
perity,  must  maiuly  depend.  If  it  were  interrupted  or  destroyed, 
the  effects  would  be  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  North  American  continent.  There  is  no  possible  alternative 
customer  for  $461,250,000  worth  of  farm  produce. 

The  corresponding  importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market 
for  the  products  of  British  industry  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Carnegie ;  but  the  involved  complexity  of  business  relations 
brought  about  by  the  free  transference  of  capital  from  one 
country  to  the  other  defies  all  estimate.  Only  disaster  to  either, 
which  must  never  come,  would  reveal  the  full  extent  of  our 
mutual  interdependence. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  supreme  interest  of  the  two 
nations  at  this  moment  is  that  the  ocean  routes  of  the  world 
should  be  inviolate  and  inviolable,  or  that  this  interest  will  in- 
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crease  with  the  years  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  basis  for  a  union 
which  will  endure  ?  So  intimate  are  the  commercial  ties  that, 
mutatis  mutandis,  an  American  might  almost  adopt  the  striking 
words  of  Mr.  Deakin  spoken  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887  : 

“  We  cannot  imagine  any  description  of  circumstances  by  which  Great 
Britain  should  be  humiliated  or  weakened,  or  her  power  lessened,  under 
which  the  United  States  would  not  be  humiliated,  weakened,  and  lessened. 
And  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  circumstances  under  which  the  wealth 
and  status  of  Great  Britain  could  be  increased,  which  would  not  increase  in 
the  same  degree  the  wealth  and  status  of  the  United  States.” 

For  any  material  loss  to  either  nation  would  inexorably  react 
upon  the  other,  and  by  any  humiliation  the  pride  of  the  whole 
race  would  be  touched.  Such  conditions  are  unique.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  they  find  no  parallel. 

While,  therefore,  both  nations  require  for  their  prosperity 
that  the  rich  trade  in  which  they  have  a  joint  interest  should  pass 
secure  across  the  seas,  neither  has  any  real  motive  for  attacking 
the  commerce  of  another  power.  Aggressive  rivalry  such  as 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Holland  and  France, 
has  ended — on  our  part.  So  wide  reaching  are  now  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  capital  that  few  merchant  vessels  could  be  captured  or 
destroyed  without  injury  direct  or  indirect  to  some  British  or 
American  interest.  Although  our  newspapers  periodically  an¬ 
nounce,  with  heedless  ostentation,  the  launch  of  a  new  “com¬ 
merce  destroyer,”  neither  nation  has  any  real  inducement  to 
employ  such  vessels  for  this  baneful  purpose,  even  if  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  the  claims  of  our  boasted  civilization  are  set 
aside.  The  role  of  the  commerce  destroyer  is  at  best  cowardly 
and  ignoble  to  the  last  degree,  and,  except  when  practised  by  a 
strong  naval  power  against  a  weak  one,  can  rarely  result  even  in 
pecuniary  profit.  What  advantage  to  the  cause  or  the  coffers  of 
the  Confederate  States  accrued  from  the  many  helpless  ships 
burned  by  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  ?  Only  on  the  principle 
of  doing  the  utmost  injury  to  an  enemy  with  a  view  to  hasten  the 
issue  of  war,  can  commerce  destroying  be  justified  ;  and  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  can  see  in  the  commerce  of 
other  peoples  an  incentive  to  attack.  This  again  singles  out 
the  kindred  nations  from  the  ranks  of  the  great  powers,  leads 
them  towards  union,  and  places  them  on  the  side  of  the  weaker 
peoples,  who  merely  desire  to  trade  in  peace.  As  regards  com- 
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merce,  our  common  policy  is  strictly  defensive.  For  us,  it  is 
surely  best  that  the  trade  of  the  world  should  go  free  under 
whatever  flag. 

The  security  of  commerce  depends  absolutely  upon  sea  power, 
as  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  has  brilliantly  demonstrated  ;  and  the 
lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  by  both  nations,  which  had,  per¬ 
haps,  forgotten  the  plain  teaching  of  their  history.  For  each, 
naval  strength  is  essential.  “  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag,” 
wrote  Washington,*  “  requires  a  naval  force  organized  and  ready  to 
vindicate  it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may  prevent  even  the 
necessity  of  going  to  war.  .  .  .  These  considerations  invite  the 
United  States  to  look  to  the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  navy.”  “A  naval  power,”  wrote  President  John 
Adams,  “  next  to  the  militia,  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  United 
States.”  And  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  President  Cleveland 
has  re-echoed  these  sentiments — “  I  am  distinctly  in  favor,”  he 
says,  “  of  building  up  a  thorough  and  efficient  navy.”  Indepen¬ 
dently,  therefore,  of  all  questions  of  union,  each  nation  must  grasp 
and  retain  sea  power,  for  the  fostering  and  the  active  exercise  of 
which  both  their  geographical  positions  and  their  natural  genius 
are  supremely  adapted. 

Mr.  Carnegie  claims  for  his  “reunion”  that  it  “  would  domi¬ 
nate  the  world  and  banish  from  the  earth  its  greatest  stain,”  that 
no  power  need  any  longer  “  maintain  either  a  great  standing  army 
or  a  navy,”  for  “  there  would  be  no  use  in  maintaining  large 
forces  when  the  Anglo-American  had  determined  that  no  one 
should  attack.”  I  am  not  sure  that  militarism  would  thus  re¬ 
ceive  its  death  blow,  or  that  war  on  land  would  be  averted.  Only 
a  dominant  military  power  could  have  intervened  with  decisive 
effect  between  France  and  Germany  in  July,  1870,  and  such  it  is 
happily  improbable  that  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
will  ever  become.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
in  a  naval  league  could  in  truth  dictate,  at  will,  peace  throughout 
the  sea  highways  of  the  world.  Such  a  league  we  alone  of  all 
peoples  could  create  and  maintain.  Wanting  nothing  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  powers,  honestly  desirous  that  the  trade  of  all  alike 
should  go  free,  we  alone  could  unite  our  naval  strength  with  the 
certainty  that  no  nation  which  did  not  harbor  sinister  designs 
would  resent  the  fusion. 

*  Eighth  Annual  Address,  7th  December,  179G. 
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Past  combinations  of  naval  forces  have  never  been  able  to 
exert  power  proportionate  to  their  numerical  strength.  Want  of 
full  harmony  and  of  mutual  understanding,  the  decadence  of  one 
of  the  allied  navies,  or  geographical  disabilities,  serve  to  explain 
the  comparative  weakness  manifested.  A  naval  league  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  be  powerful  far  beyond 
the  mere  roll  of  their  fighting-ships.  Sentiment  and  the  deep 
mutual  confidence  which  kinship  inspires  would  confer  on  this 
unparalleled  union  an  irresistible  moral  strength,  to  which  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  territorial  isolation  of  naval  bases  would  lend  supreme 
strategical  advantage.  Again,  no  two  nations  have  ever  yet  been 
fully  organized  in  peace,  with  a  view  to  joint  action.  Their  com¬ 
binations  have  been  fortuitous  and  unprepared,  their  operations 
enfeebled  by  jealousy  or  distrust.  The  Anglo-American  league  of 
peace  would  exclude  any  such  source  of  weakness.  Scattered  all 
over  the  world  are  British  harbors,  ready  to  become  resting,  coal¬ 
ing,  and  refitting  stations  for  United  States  ships.  The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Admiralty  would  be  brought  into  close  communi¬ 
cation  ;  the  two  intelligence  departments  would  exchange  infor¬ 
mation.  The  distribution  of  ships  in  given  contingencies  would  be 
the  subject  of  joint  consideration.  A  free  interchange  of  ideas  as 
to  construction  and  armament  would  prevail.  Finally,  the  basis  of 
the  league  would  be  essentially  democratic  ;  since  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  security  of  sea-borne  trade, 
even  though  neither  democracy  has  yet  fully  grasped  the  fact. 

The  advocates  of  union,  in  any  form,  have  to  meet  two  objec¬ 
tions — one  on  either  side — arising  out  of  the  past  and  both  equally 
unreal.  “They/’  wrote  Washington,  “by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalry,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice.”  These  words  are  deeply  graven  on  the  heart 
of  the  American  nation,  and  might  inspire  reluctance  to  enter 
into  closer  relations  even  with  the  “  ancient  mother.  Mi.  Cai- 
negie  anticipates  and  disposes  of  this  difficulty.  “The  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  is  strong  enough  even  to-day  to  give  her 
(Britain)  practical  immunity  from  participation  in  European 
wars.”  The  old  order  has  indeed  changed  since  the  illustrious 
first  President  penned  his  farewell  address.  Non-intervention  is 
unquestionably  the  strong  sentiment  of  the  British  nation  to-day; 
and  if  any  backsliding  were  possible,  it  would  be  checked  by  the 
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growing  influence  of  the  great  colonies.  That  no  European  alli¬ 
ance  would  now  find  favor  is  amply  proved  by  present  absten¬ 
tion.  The  blandishments  of  the  central  powers  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  employed.  We  have  been  in  turn  flattered,  cajoled,  and 
bidden  to  fear ;  but  all  in  vain.  So  much  do  we  owe  to  a 
democracy,  which  would  nevertheless  welcome  a  naval  league 
with  the  United  States  with  enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile  a  policy  of  abstention  from  the  responsibilities  of 
a  great  nation  has  become  impossible  to  the  American  people. 
It  is  even  incompatible  with  the  effective  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Samoa  must  have  taught  its  lesson.  If  ultra¬ 
continental  possessions  have  so  far  been  eschewed,  the  time  of 
their  necessity  must  soon  arrive.  Whatever  may  he  the  temporary 
settlement  of  Hawaii,  that  important  outpost  of  the  North 
Pacific  must  become  American  soil,  and  Captain  Mahan  has 
clearly  indicated  another  part  of  the  world  where  annexation  will 
soon  be  needed.  With  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  American 
enterprise  will  certainly  complete,  must  open  a  new  era  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  President  Cleveland  evidently  recognizes,  while 
South  America  reveals  a  vista  too  extensive  to  portray.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of  its  rightful  position 
among  the  nations  is  inevitable,  no  first  step  could  be  so  wise,  so 
safe,  oi  so  natural  as  a  naval  league  of  armed  neutrality  with 
Great  Britain.  No  guarantee  of  peace  on  the  seas  could  be  com¬ 
parably  effective.  No  other  policy  could  open  out  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy  such  a  noble  prospect  of  world-wide  beneficence. 

The  difficulty — if  such  it  is — on  our  side  arises  merely  from 
ignorance  and  traditions,  rapidly  disappearing.  Diplomatic  usages 
and  habits  of  thought  handed  down  for  centuries  easily  become 
stereotyped.  Our  Foreign  Office  does  not  yet  recognize  in  the 
United  States  the  nation  whose  mere  friendly  neutrality  would  be 

of  more  value  than  the  active  alliance  of  any  other  power _ the 

one  people  with  whom  alliance  in  any  form  is  possible  in  the 
present  temper  of  Britons  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  The 
swift  uprising  of  the  American  nation  and  the  prevailing  Euro¬ 
pean  tendency  to  measure  national  strength  solely  by  battalions 
account  for  the  obscuration  of  the  unimaginative  official  mind. 
Knowledge  will  soon  triumph,  as  the  recent  creation  of  an  em¬ 
bassy  at  Washington  serves  to  prove  ;  and  once  a  true  sense  of 
scale  is  attained,  this  solitary  British  difficulty  will  disappear. 
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Although  the  complete  political  union  on  which  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
fancy  dwells  seems  too  remote  to  appeal  to  the  practical  mind  of 
either  nation,  one  other  important  first  step  suggests  itself.  We 
have  long  grown  accustomed  to  arbitration  as  the  only  intelli¬ 
gent  method  of  laying  to  rest  our  small  disputes  ;  we  have  not  as 
yet  resorted  to  free  discussion  as  its  most  natural  form.  There 
is  a  certain  indignity  involved  in  admitting  the  foreigner  to  inter¬ 
vention  in  our  family  affairs.  We  knew  each  other  as  he  knows 
neither,  and  an  Anglo-American  council  could  effectively  deal 
with  most  questions  likely  to  arise.  Four  members  on  either 
side,  including  the  respective  highest  legal  authorities,  a  president 
appointed  for  five  years  from  each  nation  alternately,  continuous 
renewal  of  members  on  the  principle  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  complete  dissociation  from  party  politics  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  the  constitution  of  a  high  tribunal  which  would 
command  universal  confidence.  To  such  a  body,  meeting  once 
a  year,  would  be  referred,  by  joint  consent,  all  questions  not 
necessarily  controversial,  but  of  mutual  arrangement ;  and  the 
misunderstandings  which  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
inevitably  promotes,  together  with  the  friction  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  which  some  newspapers  thrive,  would  cease.  In  the  last 
resort  arbitration  would  still  be  available.  The  substitution  of 
personal  conference  for  smart  despatch-writing  would  mark  an 
era  in  the  relations  of  the  two  nations. 

If  I  have  seemed  to  question  the  fervid  faith  which 
breathes  in  the  pages  of  “  A  Look  Ahead,”  it  is  only  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  further  its  full  ultimate  accomplishment.  My 
dream  does  not  range  beyond  the  needs  of  the  present.  In 
the  forefront  of  civilization  are.  two  nations,  but  only  one  race. 
Splendid  possibilities  of  progress  and  of  benefit  to  mankind  are 
lost  or  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  union  of  means  to  a  common 
purpose.  The  race  fails,  by  the  separation  of  its  members,  to 
exert  the  paramount  influence  for  good  which  lies  within  its  easy 
grasp.  Putting  aside  all  interference  with  established  institutions, 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  real  federation,  in  the  higher  sense,  may  be 
attained.  Then,  as  the  twin  stars  brought  hope  to  the  mariner  of 
old,  so  will  the  glorious  flags  of  America  and  Great  Britain  promise 
abiding  peace  throughout  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world. 

G.  S.  Clarke. 
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Some  time  ago  it  was  intimated  by  me  that  an  informal,  busi¬ 
ness-like  conference  of  New  England  governors  should  be  held  to 
consider  what  steps  were  expedient  or  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  all  New  England. 
The  suggestion  thus  put  forward  had  not  been  reduced  to  shape 
or  proportion,  nor  were  the  limits,  scope,  and  purpose  of  the 
scheme  at  all  distinctly  defined.  As  neither  time  nor  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  given  for  the  present  realization  of  this  project,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  what  purpose 
and  advantage  would  be  subserved  by  such  a  proceeding  as  that 
suggested. 

I  shall  therefore,  as  plainly  and  concisely  as  possible,  state  what 
there  was  in  the  proposition  as  it  presented  itself  in  its  somewhat 
crude  and  undefined  form.  At  the  outset  I  may  say  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  what  possible  objection  within  any  sort 
of  reasonable  limit  could  be  offered  to  this  suggestion,  allowing 
always  for  the  usual  mild  alarm  which  is  excited  by  any  novel 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  “  Forcible  Feebles  ”  of  newspaper  or 
political  circles.  To  such  minds  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
conference  brings  up  fantastic  visions  of  evil  portent.  They  imag¬ 
ine  they  seethe  mysterious  John  Henry,  of  Montreal,  who  during 
the  long  embargo  attempted  to  create  a  feeling  of  dislovalty  in 
New  England  towards  the  Union  ;  the  gloomy  and  sinister  figure 
of  Aaron  Burr,  with  his  schemes  of  personal  empire,  his  dark 
conspiracies,  his  implacable  revenges,  rises  in  all  the  vast  and 
terrible  proportions  of  Milton’s  Satan ;  and  inevitably  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  Hartford  Convention,  the  stock  bite  noir  of 
Democratic  imagination,  again  assembles  the  members  of  its 
infernal  court”  which,  according  to  ancient  Republican  nur¬ 
sery  tales,  was  plotting  to  erect  the  “  Kingdom  of  New  England” 
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with  a  monarch  chosen  after  the  most  approved  opera-bouffe 
principles. 

It  may  be  that  comments  like  those  referred  to  are  in  the 
nature  of  persiflage  and  are  not  meant  to  he  taken  seriously,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  jests  emanating  from  the  class  of  minds  alluded 
to  are  so  often  clothed  with  solemnity  and  their  serious  thoughts 
so  often  attired  in  farcical  garb  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  decide 
what  the  true  intent  of  the  authors  is,  or  whether  they  have  any 
intent  at  all.  But  in  answer  to  all  questions  and  comments  which 
may  appear  to  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  I  present  the 
following  suggestions  relative  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
a  business-like,  informal  conference  of  ISTew  England  governors. 

This  is  the  day  of  organization,  of  united,  collective  action, 
in  every  line  and  branch  of  human  industry,  effort,  action,  and 
thought.  The  world  is  learning  every  day  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  union,  of  consolidation,  of  the  marshalling  and  massing  of  forces, 
for  the  attainment  of  any  given  object,  for  the  preservation  of  any 
right  or  advantage.  We  have  organization,  united  action,  in 
every  direction.  Everywhere  we  find  organization  in  business  of 
capital,  manifested  in  trusts,  syndicates,  corporations,  pools,  com¬ 
binations,  many  of  them  beneficial,  and  many  oppressive  and  il¬ 
legal  ;  organizations  of  labor,  forming  all  kinds  of  combinations 
under  all  sorts  of  names,  trades-unions,  knights,  brotherhoods, 
orders,  federations,  leagues,  lodges,  guilds,  fraternities.  “The 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candle-stick  maker,”  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  plumber,  the  railroad  man,  the  grocer,  the  soldier, 
the  sailor — all  of  them,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  appear 
to  have  decided  to  “get  together,”  and  to  move,  not  inde¬ 
pendently  and  individually,  but  in  masses,  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  in  very  much  larger  numbers.  We  have 
also  an  infinite  variety  and  number  of  social  and  political,  as 
well  as  business,  organizations.  City  solicitors,  bar  associations, 
county  commissioners,  mayors  and  ex-mayors,  alumni  and  alumnce 
of  school,  college,  and  academy,  boards  of  trade  of  city,  county, 
and  State,  agricultural  societies  of  county.  State,  Eew  England, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  conference  and  convention  are  then  the  ordinary  and 
natural  implements  employed  by  the  civilization  of  to-day.  It  is 
far  more  ordinary  and  natural  to  employ  them  than  not  to  em¬ 
ploy  them.  If  the  mayors  of  Massachusetts’  cities  were  to  hold  a 
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conference,  in  such,  a  time  as  the  present,  to  discuss  methods  of 
relief ;  of  furnishing  employment ;  of  dealing  with  pauperism  and 
crime  ;  of  the  best  system  of  lighting  the  streets,  or  of  conveying 
away  the  sewerage  ;  of  meeting  pestilence  or  diminishing  taxes — 
it  would  probably  be  admitted  that  little  harm  and  much  good 
might  result.  As  a  conference  of  mayors  might  he  productive  of 
beneficial  results,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  conference  of  governors 
need  not  be  fraught  with  peril  or  evil  consequences.  As  the  next 
larger  circle  beyond  the  town  or  city  is  the  county,  and  the  next 
beyond  that  the  commonwealth,  so  by  natural  and  regular  grada¬ 
tion  or  expansion  the  town  or  city  organization  widens  into  the 
county  organization,  and  this  last  becomes  in  its  turn  a  constitu¬ 
ent  part  of  the  State  organization ;  and  the  widest  and  fullest 
development  of  any  organization  in  any  of  the  six  ISTew  England 
States  is  found  in  New  England  itself,  which  has  all  the  elements 
of  oneness  contributed  by  climate,  history,  and  situation,  by 
affinities,  habits,  pursuits,  and  interests.  And  so  potent  have 
these  factors  of  unity  been  that  from  the  beginning  the  States  of 
New  England,  both  as  originally  constituted  and  as  existing  now, 
have,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  acted  as  a  unit,  political,  indus¬ 
trial,  or  otherwise. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  interest  and  senti¬ 
ment  were  in  an  inchoate,  if  not  chaotic,  state,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  prompted  the  most  jealous  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  one  section,  or  one  locality,  toward  another  and  every 
other.  The  early  struggle  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Union 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  year 
1812  was  as  heroic  as  the  struggle  for  Independence  or  the  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  war  of  1812,  even  though 
it  brought  out  at  times  warm  sectional  feeling,  finally  cemented 
and  secured  the  Union.  But  the  men  of  New  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Massachusetts,  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect 
and  resist  any  hostile  combination  or  any  effort  to  diminish  their 
influence  or  prestige  in  the  Union.  Their  territory  was  small, 
and  geographically  or  politically  more  segregrated  from  the  bulk 
of  the  national  territory  than  any  other  portion.  For  a  lono- 
period,  the  people  had  lived,  as  Palfrey  says, -in  remarkable 
seclusion  from  other  communities.”  They  were  wonderfully  homo- 
geneous,  and  of  high  and,  what  is  more,  of  equal,  social  grade, 
and  the  whole  community  was  marked  by  uniformity  of  charac- 
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ter  and  purpose,  which  made  New  England  the  great  force  in  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  and  in  its  subsequent  career. 
The  people  were  accustome  d  to  act  together  from  the  first.  In 
1643  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven  formed  a  league  called  “  The  United  Colonies 
of  New  England.”  These  little  States  contained  thirty-nine 
towns  and  24,000  people  ;  and  the  union,  rude  as  it  was,  proved  of 
great  value  in  the  Indian  wars  which  were  soon  to  follow. 

In  1773  Massachusetts,  representing  New  England,  came  into 
close  political  sympathy  with  Virginia ;  and  New  England  and 
Virginia  led  the  way  to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  independence 
m  1783.  After  the  formation  of  the  Union  the  “balance  of 
power  ”  was  to  be  preserved.  Everything  in  the  situation  had 
been  carefully  weighed  and  measured,  before  the  Union  was 
consummated  :  population,  territorial  area,  geographical  situa¬ 
tion,  wealth,  and  opportunities  for  future  development.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1804  occasioned  much  distrust  and  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  part  of  New  England.  Already  the  united  South 
had  attained  an  influence  in  the  national  councils  fraught  with 
danger  to  New  England.  There  were  840,000  slaves  in  the 
South,  and  fifteen  votes  were  given  to  that  section  on  account  of 
this  part  of  the  population.  Even  then  the  so-called  “*negro 
vote  ”  (which  was  not  a  negro  vote)  had  been  sufficient  to  secure 
legislation  injurious  to  New  England,  and  had  practically  deter¬ 
mined  the  Presidential  election  of  1801.  Massachusetts  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  correct  this 
system  of  representation,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  In  1808,  while 
the  “long  embargo”  was  still  in  force,  and  the  “  Force  Act” 
was  exciting  indignation  and  resistance  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  New  England  States  was  for¬ 
mally  issued.  It  was  the  firm  stand  of  New  England  at  this  time 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  passage  of  the  act  lifting  the 
embargo,  which  act  was  signed  by  Jefferson  March  1,  1809. 

The  Hartford  Convention  was  held  in  December,  1814;  but  as 
the  war  soon  terminated,  and  the  rights  of  New  England  .did  not 
suffer  in  the  settlement,  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  proved 
to  be  of  no  lasting  importance,  except  in  the  minds  of  strong 
political  partisans,  who  invest  the  doings  and  purposes  of 
that  body  with  a  significance  and  complexion  not  borne  out  by 

evidence  or  history. 

vol.  clviii.—  NO.  448. 
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And  so  from  time  to  time  the  action  and  influence  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  her  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests.,  and  without  injury  or  menace  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  The  conference  at  Altoona  in  1862  was  a  notable  instance. 
To-day  New  England  is  practically  a  unit — political,  social,  and  in¬ 
dustrial — but  her  interests  are  those  of  the  country  at  large ;  she 
is  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  not  in  the  way  of  it.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  industrial 
States  of  the  Union  are  in  full  sympathy  with  New  England  to¬ 
day  upon  all  the  great  political  and  economic  questions  at  issue, 
and  they  will  welcome  her  leadership  in  these  matters  instead  of 
disputing  it. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  throughout  her  history  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  national  affairs,  and  in  the 
protection  of  her  rights  and  interests  by  acting  as  a  unit ;  that  New 
England  is  the  natural,  convenient,  and  effective  consolidation  of 
the  interests  and  purposes  of  the  several  states  within  her  limits ; 
that  by  reason  of  her  enlightenment,  her  experience,  her  devotion 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  her  success  in  business, 
in  industry  and  in  commerce,  her  educational  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  short  by  reason  of  everything  which  tends  to  develop, 
to  strengthen,  to  adorn  a  state  and  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  citizen.  New  England  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  other  states  and  sections  of  the  country. 

But  there  are  dangerous  influences  and  tendencies  at  work  to¬ 
day  which  bode  no  good  to  the  country.  The  conservative  in¬ 
fluences  and  tendencies  of  New  England  should  be  expressed  in 
every  reasonable  and  intelligent  manner.  When  Caliban  rises  to 
threaten  the  country  with  crude  and  reckless  theories  of  business 
and  finance,  it  is  time  that  the  beneficent  powers  of  Prospero 
should  be  brought  into  play.  New  England  has  two  claims  en¬ 
titling  her  to  be  heard:  she  is  most  deeply  interested  in  good 
money  and  good  business ;  and  she  has  had  more  experience  and 
presumably  has  more  knowledge  in  these  things  than  the  people  of 
any  other  equal  area  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  all  the 
prejudice  which  may  seem  to  exist  against  her  in  some  quarters 
of  the  country,  the  depth  or  sincerity  of  this  prejudice  may  fairly 
be  suspected  because  it  is  contradicted  by  many  honest  and  genu¬ 
ine  tributes  of  respect  which  are  unmistakably  offered  to  her  by 
i nutation  of  her  institutions,  her  customs,  and  her  methods.  As 
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for  Massachusetts,  she  enjoys  the  loyal  respect  and  love  of  her 
sister-states  of  New  England  to  a  most  remarkable  and  gratify¬ 
ing  degree.  There  is  a  warm  sisterly  feeling  among  the  states 
of  New  England  and  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  envy,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  or  uncharitableness,  from  one  to  anothei’,  so  far  as  my 
personal  observation  or  information  goes. 

The  questions  of  raising  a  revenue  or  of  preserving  a  correct 
money  standard  are  not  the  only  questions  before  the  people, 
though  they  may  be  of  the  first  magnitude.  There  are  other 
important  problems  which  are  to  be  considered  and  solved.  Uni¬ 
formity  in  many  lines  of  legislation  is  important — uniformity  in 
industrial  conditions  as  affected  by  legislation,  in  railroad  man¬ 
agement,  in  sanitary  regulations,  in  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the 
laws  relating  to  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  in  the  laws  relating  to  elections, 
to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  or  administration,  and  in  many 
other  matters. 

There  happen  to  be  six  Republican  governors  in  New  England 
at  present.  This  has  not  always  been  the  case  ;  and  as  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
have  sometimes  chosen  governors  of  other  political  parties,  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  manifested  by  the  present  state  of  things 
might  serve  to  promote  an  important  object  of  the  proposed 
conference,  which  was  to  impress  the  members  of  the  national 
legislature  with  the  wide-spread  opposition  to  radical  legisla¬ 
tion  in  financial  or  industrial  affairs. 

In  1890  the  population  of  New  England  was  4,700,745.  The 
value  of  its  manufactures  in  1880  was  $1,106,158,303,  and  the 
total  value  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was  $5,369,579,- 
191,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  New  England  produced  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  value  of  the  product  of  the  whole 
country.  The  great  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
5,981,934  (an  excess  of  1,281,389  over  that  of  New  England)  has 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  $1,080,696,596,  or  about  $26,000  less 
than  the  total  value  of  manufactures  in  New  England.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  New  England  is  as  deeply  interested  in  in¬ 
dustrial  matters  or  in  legislation  bearing  upon  industrial  interests 
as  any  equal  area  of  territory  in  the  country. 

A  conference  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  these  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  a  comparison  of  rules  and  methods,  a  discussion 
of  popular  and  legislative  tendencies,  of  popular  and  legislative 
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needs  or  desires,  of  executive  and  legislative  business  and  the 
methods  of  performing  it,  might  and  ought  to  be  as  produc¬ 
tive  of  beneficial  results  as  similar  conferences  of  business,  polit¬ 
ical,  or  social  organizations,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  critical 
times  the  united  efforts  or  influence  of  the  governors  of  New 
England  might  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  of  political  or  industrial 
action. 


E.  T.  Greenhalge. 


NOTES 


AND  COMMENTS. 


PRANCE  AND  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

The  question  of  an  income  tax  is  to  the  fore  just  now  not  in  the  United 
States  only,  for  it  is  an  exceedingly  “live  topic ”  in  France  also.  It  was  an 
important  plank  in  the  Radical  and  Socialist  platforms  during  the  elections 
last  summer  for  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  conflicting 
views  on  this  subject  held  by  the  different  ministers  of  the  Dupuy  cabinet 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  parliamentary  coup-de-tM&tre  which  overturned 
that  cabinet,  and  set  up  in  December  last  the  present  Casimir-IMrier  minis¬ 
try.  And  in  his  Declaration  read  before  the  Chamber  and  Senate,  even  the 
new  President  of  the  Council  did  not  turn  his  back  on  the  advocates  of  an 
income  tax,  since,  in  proposing  changes  in  the  French  fiscal  system,  so  much 
in  need  of  reform,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  an  impost  might  be  levied  by 
which  “  acquired  wealth  would  be  particularly  reached.” 

An  income  tax  of  a  certain  kind,  much  resembling  that  which  prevails 
in  England,  has  not  been  unknown  in  France  in  the  past,  and  is  not  un¬ 
known  there  to-day,  though  the  spirit  of  the  Frenchjj.se  has,  at  least  since 
the  great  Revolution,  been  always  adverse  toan  income  tax  such  as  we  have 
known  in  the  United  States. 

As  far  back  as  1296  the  publican  turned  towards  the  income,  and  the 
taxpayer  was  required  to  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible  that  his  declaration 
was  truthful.  A  similar  impost  was  voted  by  the  States  General  as  early 
as  1355,  and  was  reimposed  at  subsequent  meetings  of  that  body  in  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  After  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  fallen  into  such  a  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  that  the  king,  in  despair,  looked  for  help  in  an  income  tax.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  the  proposed  measure  declared  that  all  subjects  who  should 
make  a  false  declaration  would  have  their  property  confiscated.  But  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  considered  the  project  impracticable  and  it  was  abandoned. 
In  1710,  however,  a  tax  of  this  kind  was  imposed  and  collected,  a  quarter 
of  the  income  being  grasped  by  the  state ;  and,  as  if  foreseeing  the  advent, 
eighty  years  later,  of  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  nobles,  clergy ; 
and  people  were  placed,  by  the  royal  decree  which  established  this  tax,  on 
the  same  footing.  But  this  action  caused  violent  protests  in  the  two  first- 
named  classes,  which  were  carried  to  such  excesses  that  St.  Simon  refers 
to  the  dispute  as  “  a  bloody  affair.”  This  tax  was  continued  for  several 
years.  Under  the  old  regime,  however,  the  higher  orders  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pushing  off  the  burdens  of  taxation  on  to  the  burgers  and  people, 
which  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  hidden  causes  why  modern  France  has  never 
taken  kindly  to  an  income  tax  of  the  orthodox  stamp. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  one  of  the  leading  French  political  economists,  says 
in  his  “  Traite  de  la  Science  des  Finances ,”  when  he  speaks  of  the  income 
tax; 
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“  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  establishment  are  very  great.  They  spring  in 
part  from  our  democratic  conditions,  political  divisions,  and  administrative  insta¬ 
bility.  Such  a  tax  is  more  dangerous  in  a  republic,  where  there  is  a  tendency  for 
government  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  and  their  representatives, 
than  in  a  monarchy,  whether  it  be  absolute  or  limited.” 

The  reflection  made  in  the  last  sentence  is  as  applicable  to  the  United 
States  as  to  Prance,  and  explains  why  the  French  Conservatives  of  the 
past  and  the  moderate  Republicans  of  to-day  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  line  of 
legislation  advocated  by  the  “  representatives”  of  “  the  working  classes,” 
as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  well  describes,  without  intending  it,  the  Radical  and 
Socialist  Deputies  of  the  present  hour. 

There  is  a  strong  strain  of  sentimentality  running  through  French  poli¬ 
tics  even  to  day,  and  it  was  rampant  in  1789.  It  shows  itself  especially  in 
fiscal  legislation.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  Address  to  the  French  on  the 
Payment  of  Taxes,*  issued  by  the  revolutionary  fathers  in  1791,  the  word 
“  contribution,”  instead  of  the  word  “  imp6t  ”  of  the  ancient  regime,  is  used 
throughout  the  document,  for,  we  are  told,  while  subjects  support  imposts, 
only  a  free  people  offer  contributions  to  the  public  treasury.  And  several 
paragraphs  of  the  address  are  devoted  to  an  enumeration  and  condemnation 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  tax-gatherers  of  the  king  used  to  violate 
“  that  holy  law  of  domiciliary  liberty.”  This  feeling  has  repeatedly  shown 
itself  whenever  the  establishment  of  an  income  tax  has  been  proposed  in 
France.  At  such  times  the  average  Frenchman  is  disposed  to  make  much 
the  same  reply  as  this  of  the  Englishman  who  was  testifying  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  inquiry  on  the  income  tax  :  “  To  go  and  ask  somebody,  ‘  What  is 
your  income?  ’  is  not  the  r61e  of  a  gentleman.”  So  every  time  a  deputy  has 
suggested  empowering,the  tax-gatherer  to  put  an  important  question  of 
this  kind,  the  proposal  has  always  been  received  with  great  disapproba¬ 
tion.  In  1871  Casimir-Pdrier,  father  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  said,  in 
his  report  in  the  name  of  the  Budget  Committee,  that  the  minority  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  because  “  it  saw  therein  the  germ  of  a  system  of 
inquisition  into  private  affairs,  war  between  capital  and  labor,  and  progres¬ 
sive  taxation” — the  very  ends  sought  for  by  the  French  Radicals  and  Social¬ 
ists  who  are  now  demanding  the  establishment  of  an  income  tax. 

The  history  of  France  shows  that  propositions  of  this  kind  are  generally 
brought  forward  at  moments  of  crisis  and  political  instability.  During  the 
Republic  of  1848  two  Ministers  of  Finance  proposed  such  a  tax,  but  the 
propositions  did  not  become  laws.  That  arch-socialist,  Proudhon,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  this  period,  urged  that  all  incomes 
from  real  and  personal  property  be  taxed  one-third.  Its  collection  was  to  be 
left  to  the  diligence  of  tenants  and  debtors.  Of  course  such  a  bill  stirred 
up  a  tumult,  and  when  the  excited  legislators  came  to  a  vote,  only  Proudhon 
and  a  single  other  member  held  up  their  hands  in  favor  of  the  project. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  Second  Empire  an  income  tax  of  some 
description  was  talked  of,  but  never  put  into  effect,  and  when  the  National 
Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux,  after  the  Franco-German  war,  this  same  tax 
was  expected  to  pay  off  the  enormous  sums  needed  at  that  time.  A  score  of 

*  This  address  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  a  volume  published  by  Guillau- 
min  &  Co.,  Paris,  entitled  L’lvipdt  sur  la  Revenu,  by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  formerly 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  author  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  French  public 
men  in  all  matters  of  political  and  social  economy,  and  this  volume  is  a  very  clear 
and  concise  account  of  income-tax  legislation  in  France  and  other  countries. 
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propositions  of  this  nature  were  laid  before  the  body  during  the  next  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  Gambetta  even  offering  a  panacea  of  this  kind.  The  main 
purpose  of  them  all  was  to  exempt  landed  property,  which,  however,  is 
well  able  to  pay  more,  at  the  expense  of  personal  property,  and  all  were 
voted  down.  Every  proposal  to  increase  the  land  tax  was  also  negatived. 
The  upshot  of  all  these  debates  was  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  taxon 
licenses,  while  an  additional  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  was  secured 
by  indirect  taxation. 

Another  reason  why  a  thoroughgoing  income  tax  does  not  meet  with 
much  favor  in  France  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  an  impost  of  this  kind, 
resembling,  at  least,  the  one  which  prevails  in  England,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  four  main  French  “  direct  contributions,”  which  are  a 
tax,  not  on  any  particular  class  .of  incomes,  but  on  incomes  in  general. 
These  consist  of  the  land,  house,  and  furniture  tax,  and  the  door  and 
window  tax.  But  the  ratepayer  is  not  subjected  to  an  inquisitional  declara¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  All  leases  have  to  be  registered,  and  as  the  rent  one  pays 
is  a  pretty  safe  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  one’s  income,  this  figure  is  taken 
as  the  basis  for  the  tax  list  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France. 
It  may  be  called  an  indirect  income  tax. 

The  fiscal  battle  in  France  has  always  been  and  is  still  waged  between 
the  advocates  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Under  the  ancient  regime 
the  States  General  favored  direct  taxation.  Sully  and  Colbert,  however, 
preferred  the  indirect  system,  because  the  privileged  classes  could  thus  be 
reached.  With  the  exception  of  Norway,  France  is  of  all  modern  European 
states  the  one  where  the  proportion  of  indirect  taxes  is  the  largest.  In  the 
time  of  Francis  I.  (1515-1547)  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  were  of  an  indirect 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  in  1483,  the  figure  had  been 
twenty-two  per  cent.  But  under  Louis  XIY.  (1643-1715)  there  were  years 
when  175  to  100  was  the  proportion  between  indirect  and  direct  taxes.  In 
Necker’s  budget,  presented  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  figures 
stood  at  about  115  to  100.  The  National  Assembly  had  an  antipathy  for  a 
system  which  it  considered  undemocratic,  and  the  order  of  the  figures  was 
soon  reversed,  direct  taxation  furnishing  the  larger  sum  to  the  nation’s 
treasury.  In  the  budget  of  1791  the  indirect  taxes  formed  sixty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  amount,  and  it  soon  fell  to  fifty-one  per  cent.  Under  the  Con¬ 
sulate  it  rose  to  ninety  per  cent.  During  the  Restoration  the  proportion  of 
indirect  to  direct  taxes  was  as  143  to  100,  about  the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Colbert.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  figure  was  173 ;  during  the 
Second  Republic  168,  and  the  average  during  the  Second  Empire  was  as 
high  as  225.  To-day,  for  every  franc  of  direct,  a  Frenchman  pays  six  in  in¬ 
direct  taxes.  It  was  indirect  taxation  which  furnished  nearly  all  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  Germany  the  war  indemnity  of  $1,600,000,000  in  1871. 

Thiers  was  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  indirect  taxation.  But,  then, 
it  was  he  who  said  that  “  political  economy  is  a  tiresome  literature,”  and 
that  “  statistics  is  the  art  of  being  precise  about  what  one  knows  nothing 
of.”  The  late  President  Gr4vy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to  this 
system,  and  as  far  back  as  1849  voted  against  the  re-establishment  of  the 
liquor  tax,  because  he  held  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  propor¬ 
tionality  in  matters  of  taxation.  Thus  have  French  statesmen  long  been 
divided  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  systems.  But  now  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  is  firmly  established  in  France  and  parties 
have  the  leisure  to  study  economic  questions  more  completely  ;  now  that 
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the  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  democratic,  and  the  Socialists 
are  securing  such  a  strong  foothold  in  the  chamber,  indirect  taxation, 
which  falls  so  heavily  on  the  poor,  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to 
increased  direct  taxation.  In  fact  AT.  Casimir-Fdrier  speaks  out  plainly  in 
this  sense  in  the  Declaration  already  mentioned,  and  M.  Yves  Guyot,  in 
the  work  which  has  been  cited  shows  clearly  that  such  a  reform  can  be 
introduced  with  perfect  justice  to  all  concerned,  since  landed  property 
is  not  paying  its  share.  In  this  way  the  Moderate  Republicans  hope  to 
checkmate  the  Radicals  and  Socialists,  and  postpone  to  a  still  more  distant 
future  the  threatened  enactment  of  an  income  tax,  which  has  become  a 
party  cry,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  in  the  national 
treasury,  as  for  extracting  money  from  the  purses  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie. 

Theodore  Stanton. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

There  are  many  portions  of  this  country  where  the  free  public  library  is 
still  unknown,  and  where  its  value  as  an  educational  factor  is  not  as  yet 
appreciated.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  movement,  so  that  to-day  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  in  its 
new  life  the  free  public  library  is  passing  through  very  much  the  same 
phases  of  its  existence  as  did  the  free  public  school,  which  for  many  years 
received  its  sole  support  from  a  very  small  section  of  the  country.  The  ben¬ 
efit  to  be  derived  from  a  collection  of  books  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  public 
is  being  more  widely  appreciated,  audits  introduction  to  localities  to  which 
it  has  heretofore  been  a  stranger  must  necessarily  follow.  The  intelligent 
teachers  of  the  present  day  are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  free 
public  library,  having  the  opportunities  to  see  the  great  advantages  which 
the  pupils  under  their  charge  enjoy  in  the  free  use  of  a  library  of  well- 
selected  books.  The  very  best  results  in  education  will  be  found  in  that 
town  where  the  librarian  is  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  school  superintendent  in  carrying  out  his  desires  of  instilling  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  that  habit  of  reading  which  tends  to  make  their  studies 
tenfold  more  beneficial.  This  cooperation  between  these  two  men  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  young  results  not  only  in  forming  a  habit  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  in  teaching  a  pupil  to  think  and  investigate  for  himself. 

I  am  led  to  write  these  lines  on  the  free  public  libraries  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  after  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject  last  summer  before  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  teachers,  I  was  surrounded  by  many  who, 
coming  from  those  sections  where  free  public  libraries  are  still  institutions 
of  the  future,  were  greatly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  very  important  part 
which  libraries  are  playing  in  educational  life  elsewhere.  Their  crude  ideas 
of  the  use  of  a  public  library,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a  librarian,  find  their 
best  expression  perhaps  in  the  following  extract  from  an  address  delivered 
by  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  pictured  to  his  hearers  the  ineffici¬ 
ent,  if  not  almost  useless,  librarian  when  he  said:  “  Formerly  the  duty  of  a 
librarian  was  considered  too  much  that  of  a  watch  dog  to  keep  people  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  the  books,  and  to  hand  these  over  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  as  little  worn  by  use  as  he  could.”  Then  follows  a  picture  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  progressive  librarian  of  the  present  day,  in  these  significant 
words:  “  Librarians  now,  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  have  a  different  notion  of 
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their  trust,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the  direction  of  the  inex¬ 
perienced  lists  of  such  books  as  they  think  best  worth  reading.”  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  very  much  of  the  excellent  work  now  being  done  in  our 
free  public  libraries.  The  librarian  feels  that  he  is  negligent  of  his  trust  if 
he  does  not  do  something  more  than  hand  out  to  the  inquiring  reader 
such  book  as  he  may  ask  for.  He  deems  it  to  be  nart  of  his  duty  not  only 
to  take  the  book  to  the  reader,  but  also  to  draw  the  reader  to  the  book.  In 
short,  his  ambition  is  to  see  the  books  which  are  in  his  keeping  put  to  good 
use,  resting  confident  that  such  reading  must  of  very  necessity  improve  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  just  that  extent  prove  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
him. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  What  can  a  librarian  do  ?  What  steps  can  he  take 
to  be  of  service  to  the  reader  other  than  to  furnish  him  with  that  literature 
for  which  he  seeks  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  “  very  little,” 
if  it  is  always  left  to  the  reader  to  take  the  initiative.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  librarian  studies  the  tastes  of  the  frequenters  of  his  library,  ex¬ 
perience  in  some  of  our  cities  at  least  teaches  that  the  answer  must 
perforce  be  “  much.” 

As  an  illustration  of  one  method  from  the  use  of  which  good  results  are 
sure  to  follow,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  work  above  referred  to, 
namely,  a  cooperation  between  the  school  superintendent  and  the  librarian. 
As  fact  is  better  than  fancy,  so,  too, will  the  practice  of  a  librarian  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  prove  of  greater  interest  than  would  any  theory  which 
might  be  described.  The  librarian  of  the  city  keeps  himself  continually  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  course  of  study  being  pursued  by  the  students  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  situated  near  by.  In  the  reading-room  he  sets  aside  a  table  for  their 
especial  use,  on  which  will  always  be  found  those  books  which  they  may, 
from  time  to  time,  find  it  profitable  to  refer  to  in  the  course  of  preparing 
their  themes  and  essays.  A  student  having,  for  instance,  a  thesis  to  write 
on  some  historical  subject,  knows  that  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  library  to 
find  on  this  special  table  such  books  as  the  librarian  has  selected  as  bearing 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  his  paper. 

Another  work  which  this  same  librarian  is  doing,  whose  good  results 
are  self  evident,  is  to  keep  informed  of  those  many  topics  of  current  news 
which  are  daily  appearing  in  the  newspapers.  Of  these  he  makes  a  list, 
which  he  places  on  a  bulletin  board,  adding  to  each  subject  the  names  of 
those  books  or  magazine  articles  with  their  catalogue  number,  which  one 
may  well  read  if  he  desires  to  pursue  the  subject.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
librarian,  on  taking  up  the  morning  paper,  reads  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  establisheda  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This 
item  of  news  he  cuts  from  the  paper,  places  it  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  to 
it  affixes  the  name  of  such  books  as  he  can  recommend  to  the  reader  who 
desires  to  know  more  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  who  wishes  to  clear  up 
his  perhaps  too  crude  ideas  of  what  a  protectorate  is.  How  many  of  us 
when  looking  over  our  daily  paper  find  ourselves  but  slightly  informed  on 
many  topics  we  read  about?  To  how  many  of  us  would  not  such  a  librarian 
as  above  described  prove  of  great  assistance?  It  is  such  work  as  this  which 
induces  the  reader  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  it  is  such  a  library  as  this 
which,  being  something  more  than  a  mere  storehouse  for  books,  proves  to 
be  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  reader,  and  a  delightful  experience  to  the 
visitor. 

The  writer  does  not  remember  ever  having  seen  in  any  library  any  sight 
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which  has  given  him  more  pleasure  than  when,  one  winter’s  morning,  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  librarian  of  the  above-mentioned  library,  he  watched  the  vis¬ 
itors  come  in,  both  young  and  old,  male  as  well  as  female,  and,  after  con¬ 
sulting  the  bulletin  of  that  day’s  news,  go  at  once  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
such  books  as  referred  to  those  subjects  in  which  each  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  This  surely  is  work  worth  doing,  for  it  trains  the  reader  in  that 
very  desirable  habit  of  investigating  for  himself,  and  incidentally  inculcates 
a  love  of  reading  which  is  sure  to  prove  a  lasting  source  of  happiness  and 
contentment. 


Such,  also,  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  this  same  librarian  has 
established  between  himself  and  the  school  teachers  in  his  city.  He  urges 
these  latter  to  bring  the  scholars  to  the  library  that  they  may  there  consult 
books  and  pictures  having  reference  to  their  courses  of  study.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  such  a  man  brings  to  his  daily  work  makes  not  only  the 
library  a  pleasant  place  to  go  to,  but  tends,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  to 
make  the  schoolroom  happier  and  its  daily  task  more  beneficial.  Of  this  city 
it  cannot  justly  be  said,  as  was  charged  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
in  speaking  of  a  certain  New  England  town,  “that  though  the  school  and 
the  library  stand  in  our  main  street,  side  by  side,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no 
bridge  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.” 

In  the  city  above  referred  to  there  is  a  steady  stream  constantly  passing 
between  the  school  and  the  library,  and  the  good  results  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion  are  best  shown  by  the  class  of  books  which  the  pupils  in  its  public 
schools  are  using.  It  is  this  energy  of  the  modern  librarian  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  newer  life  in  library  management  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  and  his  continued  enthusiasm  must  be  depended  upon  to  still  further 
increase  the  usefulness  of  which  free  public  libraries  are  capable.  The 
good  service  which  such  a  librarian  can  renderto  a  community  may,"  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  much  hampered,  if  his  library  is  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  trustees  who  have  no  true  conception  of  the  possibilities  for  usefulness 
of  the  institution  under  their  charge.  Too  often  does  it  happen  that,  un¬ 
mindful  of  what  is  being  done  in  other  cities,  they  permit  matters  to  drift 
a  ong,  regarding  the  ideas  advanced  by  a  librarian,  such  as  above  described 
as  foolish  and  impracticable.  The  problems  of  library  science  are  as  im¬ 
portant  as  those  which  present  themselves  to  school  committees,  and  a 
trustee  who,  either  from  unwillingness,  or  from  want  of  time,  does  not  to 

some  extent  at  least  make  a  study  of  them,  is  a  detriment  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  because  he  is  occupying  a  place  which  might  be  filled  by  some  one  who 
would  meet  the  librarian’s  zeal  with  his  own  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  sub- 
IZ  I  k  tOWr!  Wi,th  both  a  Pr°gressive  librarian  and  an  enthusi- 

hea  rts  III  fh  u  suPerintendent,  their  respective  boards  being 

in  hearty  sympathy  with  them,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  good 
educational  work  which  their  combined  efforts  will  accomplish  £he 
school,  teaching  how  to  read,  and  the  library,  teaching  what  to  read  will 
ogether  raise  the  standard  of  the  literature  read  in  that  city  which  result 

zzsz fru,t  m  the  iMreased 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  reform 
acts  of  1867  and  18S4.  The  first  of  these  acts  enfranchised  the  working  classes 
in  the  boroughs  ;  the  second  enfranchised  those  in  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  last  of  the  measures  of  parliamentary 
reform  that  Labor  candidates  came  forward  in  any  large  numbers  at  the 
general  elections.  They  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  election 
of  1885 ;  a  larger  number  came  forward  in  1886,  at  the  election  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rejection  of  the  last  Home  Rule  bill ;  and  in  1892  the  number  was 
again  greatly  increased,  with  the  result  that  in  the  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  there  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  Labor  members,  representatives  of 
both  the  old  and  the  new  trade-unionism. 

Until  about  two  years  ago,  Labor  candidates  had  sought  election  only 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  they  have 
sought  seats  on  the  town  councils,  on  the  school  boards,  and  on  the  boards 
of  guardians  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  These  are  separate  and  distinct  local 
bodies,  elected  at  different  times,  bub  practically  on  the  same  franchise,  and 
on  a  franchise  under  which  all  householders,  whether  men  or  women,  have 
votes.  As  is  the  case  with  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  pay 
attaches  to  membership  of  any  of  these  local  administrative  bodies,  al¬ 
though  service  on  them  entails  large  calls  on  the  time  of  members. 

All  the  city  and.  town  councils  in  England  are  fashioned  on  the  same 
model,  that  set  up  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835,  and  in  the  month 
of  November  each  year  in  every  municipality  in  the  country,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  town  council  are  elected.  The  municipal 
elections  in  1892  followed  too  closely  upon  the  general  election  to  admit  of 
the  success  of  the  Labor  candidates  in  the  Parliamentary  contests  having 
its  full  effect  upon  the  new  movement  in  municipal  politics  ;  but  the  quick¬ 
ening  effect  of  that  success  was  apparent  at  the  elections  in  the  munici¬ 
palities  in  November,  1893. 

The  Labor  movement  in  national  politics  in  1892  was  strongest  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  the  mining  constituencies  of  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  and  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  it  was  in  these  counties 
that  the  introduction  of  Labor  politics  into  municipal  affairs  was  every¬ 
where  apparent  in  the  November  elections.  Nine  Labor  candidates  were 
put  forward  in  Manchester,  five  or  six  in  Salford,  several  in  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
a  large  municipality  in  the  industrial  districts  of  the  north  of  England  in 
which  one  or  more  Labor  candidates  did  not  seek  election  to  the  town 
council.  In  some  places  these  candidates  came  out  as  Socialists,  in  others 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Independent  Labor  movement,  and  wherever 
a  Labor  candidate  was  nominated  little  heed  was  paid  to  the  old  party 
lines,  the  representatives  of  Labor  being  put  forward  in  opposition  to  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative  candidates. 

Imperial  politics  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  which 
Parliament  has  imposed  on  town  councils.  All  these  bodies  are  merely 
administrative,  and  each  is  held  in  check  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  London.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  many  of  the  English  municipali¬ 
ties  the  members  of  the  councils  are  elected  on  party  lines ;  and  these  lines 
are  as  well  drawn  at  the  annual  town  elections  in  November  as  at  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  elections.  At  the  municipal  elections  the  Liberals  have  always 
claimed  the  support  of  the  working  classes.  Hitherto  they  have  generally 
received  it,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  local  leaders  of  the 
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more  aggressive  section  of  the  new  democracy  to  nominate  candidates  of 
their  own  class  and  to  put  forward  demands  in  behalf  of  labor  in  municipal 
as  well  as  in  national  politics. 

As  yet  these  demands  have  not  been  embodied  in  a  programme  which 
is  accepted  by  the  Labor  party  in  all  the  municipalities.  The  municipal 
Labor  programme  i3  not  so  well  defined  as  is  the  Newcastle  programme  of 
the  Radicals,  the  Fabian  programme,  or  the  programme  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Labor  party  in  national  politics.  It  is,  however,  gradually  defining 
itself,  and  the  shape  the  Labor  programme  will  ultimately  take  may  be 
ascertained  with  some  exactness  from  a  perusal  of  the  speeches  which  were 
made  in  the  municipalities  at  the  November  elections.  From  theseit  is  easy 
to  note  the  points  on  which  the  Labor  party  is  disposed  to  make  new  depar¬ 
tures  in  municipal  government. 

To  begin  with,  the  prevailing  idea  with  the  Labor  party  in  municipal 
politics  appears  to  be  that  the  employers  and  the  moneyed  classes  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  management  of  town  af¬ 
fairs.  In  a  measure  this  is  true,  for  the  municipal  candidates  of  both  the 
old  political  parties  have  always  been  drawn  exclusively  from  the  middle 
classes.  In  order  to  bring  about  some  equalization,  the  Labor  party  is  de¬ 
manding  the  abolition  of  the  aldermanic  bench  in  the  city  councils.  Aider- 
men  owe  their  presence  in  the  existing  municipal  system  to  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  when  the  Municipal  Reform  bill  was  before  it  in  1835. 
The  aldermanic  principle  was  introduced  with  the  intention  of  safeguarding 
property,  and  by  its  working  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  every  city 
council  are  elected  by  the  council  itself,  and  not  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
townspeople.  The  Radicals  long  ago  objected  to  the  aldermanic  principle, 
but  of  late  they.have  ceased  to  agitate  for  its  abolition,  and  the  campaign 
which  the  Radicals  began  and  continued  for  neariy  half  a  century,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Labor  party,  which  is  now  seeking  so  to  amend  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  all  governing  bodies  that  every  member  shall  owe  his  place  to 
the  direct  votes  of  the  constituents. 

The  Socialistic  Labor  party  in  the  municipalities  affirms  that  “  it  sees  in 
the  municipal  machinery  an  important  means  by  which  it  can  work  out  the 
industrial  emancipation  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  policy.”  But  the 
Socialists  and  the  Independent  Labor  party  are  in  agreement  in  many  of 
the  demands  they  are  making.  Both  ask  for  an  eight-hours  day  for  all 
servants  of  the  municipalities,  and  for  trade-union  wages  to  all  workmen 
engaged  on  public  works.  They  are  also  in  agreement  in  the  demand  that 
there  shall  be  an  end  to  the  contractor  and  the  middleman  in  work  under¬ 
taken  for  or  by  the  municipality.  When  a  new  drainage  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out  or  a  bridge  rebuilt,  the  Labor  party  insist  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  municipality  and  by  work¬ 
men  directly  in  its  pay.  They  also  insist  that  the  same  principle  shall  be 
adopted  in  all  work  paid  for  out  of  public  money.  A  large  municipality 
like  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  for  instance,  pays  out  thousands  of  pounds 
every  year  for  the  uniforms  of  its  police  force,  its  fire  brigade,  and  its  army 
of  inspectors.  Under  the  existing  arrangement  the  city  council  invites 
bids  from  tailors  for  the  furnishing  of  these  uniforms,  and  usually  accents 
the  lowest  of  the  offers.  The  Labor  party  is  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  competition  for  municipal  orders,  and  in  its  place  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  municipal  workshops  and  clothing  factories  in  which  trade- 
union  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  work  shall  prevail,  and  requires  that 
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in  these  workshops  and  factories,  as  in  connection  with  all  other  public- 
works,  the  municipality  shall  set  an  example  to  all  other  employers  of  labor. 

The  municipalization  of  the  street-car  lines  is  also  demanded  by  the 
Socialists.  In  Manchester  there  was  a  protest  against  the  extension  of 
the  large  tenement-block  system,  and  a  demand  for  more  self-contained 
cottages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  with  the  provision  of  better  railroad 
and  street-car  facilities  for  reaching  them.  A  kindred  demand  was  that  in 
every  new  dwelling-house  the  town  council  shall  insist  that  there  shall  be  a 
bathroom,  no  matter  how  small  the  house  or  the  rental  at  which  it  is  to  be 
let.  Other  demands  in  Manchester  and  Salford  were  that  gas  should  he  sold 
at  net  cost,  and  that  the  coke  produced  at  the  municipal  gasworks  should, 
irrespective  of  the  price  of  coal,  be  sold  at  prices  placing  it  within  the  means 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  almost  every  city  where  the  Labor  party  took  an  active  partin  the 
November  elections,  there  were  protests  against  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
higher  municipal  officials,  and  demands  for  the  levelling  down  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  lawyers  who  hold  the  office  of  town  clerk,  and  of  the  borough  en¬ 
gineers  and  their  assistants,  and  the  levelling  up  of  the  wages  of  the  un¬ 
skilled  day  laborers  employed  by  the  municipality.  These  men  receive 
wages  which  range  from  eighteen  shillings  to  one  pound  a  week.  These 
wages  are’regarded  as  inadequate  by  the  Labor  politicians,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  the  salaries  paid  the  more  responsible  members  of  the 
permanent  municipal  staff  are  altogether  too  high.  There  are  not  a  score 
of  men,  all  told,  in  the  service  of  the  English  municipalities  who  receive  sal¬ 
aries  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year;  but  the  Labor  politicians  insist  that  no 
such  salary  should  be  paid,  but  that  £250  a  year  should  be  the  maximum 
salary  for  municipal  officials,  no  matter  what  their  qualifications  or  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  offices. 

On  one  or  two  points  there  is  a  remarkable  lack  of  agreement  between  the 
Labor  politicians  in  the  different  municipalities;  In  Salford,  for  instance,  the 
Labor  leaders,  especially  those  representingthe  older  trade-unionism.objected 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Labor  Bureau  which  the  Town  Council  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  winter  of  1892,  when  the  unemployed  problem  became  pressing. 
Their  complaint  against  the  bureau  was  that  it  showed  the  needs  of  labor 
and  enabled  the  employers  to  obtain  men  for  less  wages  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  paid.  The  same  complaint,  it  may  be  noted,  has  been  brought 
against  the  Labor  Gazette,  which  has  been  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
since  Mr.  Mundella  extended  the  Labor  Department  at  Whitehall.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Salford  Labor  leaders  were  putting  forward  their 
plea  against  the  local  labor  bureau,  the  Labor  leaders  in  Liverpool  were 
urging  the  city  council  to  follow  the  lead  of  Salford  and  establish  a  labor 
bureau,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 

Only  a  few  of  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  Labor  party  at  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections  can  possibly  be  accepted  by  the  town  councils  to  which 
they  were  addressed,  and  to  which  the  Labor  party  elected  a  fair  number  of 
their  representatives.  Largely  increased  Parliamentary  powers  will  be 
necessary  if  many  of  these  demands  are  to  be  conceded,  and  these  new 
powers  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  much  further  development  of  the  Labor 
and  Socialistic  movement  in  national  politics.  This  development,  however, 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  organization  and  activity  of  the  Labor  party 
which  were  shown  in  the  municipal  elections  in  November. 

Edward  Porritt, 
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THE  FINANCIAL  DEPENDENCE  OF  WOMAN. 

Social  reformers  are  not  slow  to  point  out  to  women  that  the  key  of 
their  position  is  financial  independence ;  without  it,  the  most  intimate 
relationships  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  married  woman  with  means  of  her  own  has  more 
chance  of  consideration  than  the  dowerless  woman  ;  other  things  being 
equal,  her  opinion,  her  entity  are  more  valuable  when  enhanced  by  a  settled 
income  of  her  own,  even  if  it  be  small.  The  Women’s  Progressive  Society 
has  for  its  fifth  object:  “To  educate  public  opinion  on  the  necessity  of 
financial  independence  of  all  women.” 

The  fulfilment  of  such  an  aim  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  socialistic 
tendencies  of  our  day,  and  much,  indeed  almost  everything,  can  be  said  in 
its  favor.  Women  are  grasping  the  conditions  which  surround  them ;  they 
perceive  that.’though  certain  men,  imbued  more  or  less  with  the  chivalrous 
spirit,  may  grant  a  substantial  equality  to  the  women  dependent  on  them, 
it  is  for  them  a  much  safer  position  to  stand  by  their  own  exertions  on  the 
basis  of  equality.  In  the  former  case,  women  depend  on  what  lies  outside 
self ;  in  the  latter,  on  self  alone.  In  certain  circumstances  the  difference 
is  practically  non-existent;  in  others,  it  may  be  infinite. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  progressive  women,  one  of  the  speakers  gave 
forth  no  uncertain  sound  on  this  subject.  She  stated  that  the  financial 
independence  of  her  sex  is  strictly  necessary  to  happiness  in  marriage;  that 
without  it  the  married  woman  is  little  better  than  a  slave  ;  in  one  word,  it  is 
the  degradation  of  woman.  And  this  speech  was  much  applauded  by  her 
hearers,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  self-supporting  women. 

Now  it  may  be  granted  that  the  ideal  position  for  every  able-bodied  man 
or  woman  is  a  self-supporting  one ;  the  undoubtedlj  socialistic  tendency  of 
our  age  will  develop  this  ideal.  Every  individual  will  more  and  more  ren¬ 
der  service  to  society  in  return  for  benefits  received ;  the  elimination  of 
parasites,  of  the  vast  army  of  do-nothings,  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  may 
be  predicted  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  English  legislature,  when  its 
constitution  has  become  more  democratic,  and  hereditary  legislators  have 
disappeared,  will  deal  with  the  probate  duty  on  vast  fortunes,  and  with  the 
land  question,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  never  dealt  with  them  before. 
As  yet,  we  have  hardly  touched  the  fringe  of  these  difficulties. 

But  whilst  admitting  that  individual  independence  is  an  ideal  worth 
working  towards,  it  will  not  be  attained  any  sooner  by  progressive  women 
representing  the  financial  dependence  of  a  wife  as  degradation.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  any  eonsiderablelnumber  of  independent  women  acted  on 
such  an  assumption,  they  might;  positively  retard  that  independence  they 
wish  to  achieve.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  financial  independence  of 
woman  would  in  the  main  be  a  solid  guarantee  of  her  happiness  in  the 
marriage  relation.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  by  the  intelligent 
foreigner,  especially,  perhaps,  the  Frenchman,  that  an  Englishwoman  be¬ 
gins  marriage  badly  who  is  made  over  to  her  husband  without  a  dot— a 
factor  of  such  importance  in  France  that,  with  exceptions,  a  woman  is 
hardly  considered  marriageable  unless  she  is  provided  for  to  some  extent. 
The  thriftiessness  of  English  parents,  their  birdlike  irresponsibility  to  their 
children— possibly  an  outcome  of  the  rapid  growth  of  England’s  empire-is 
bound  to  yield  in  this  particular ;  changed  conditions,  the  insight  and 
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writings  of  men  and  women  like  Mr.  Walter  Besant,*  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
and  Charles  Bradlaugh,  will  surely  help  to  raise  a  standard  for  parents 
who  have  no  moral  right,  either  for  the  sake  of  a  daughter  or  her  husband, 
to  send  her  dowerless  to  that  husband.  The  recognition  that  respectable 
provision  for  his  daughters  is  a  father’s  duty  will  equally  certainly  tend  to 
limit  the  family;  the  cases  of  men  with  twelve,  ten,  or  even  half  a  dozen 
unprovided  daughters  will,  ere  many  years  have  passed,  be  reprobated 
as  instances  of  gross  injustice  and  unpardonable  self-indulgence.  But 
in  the  mean  time  little  is  to  be  gained  by  representing  the  financial  de¬ 
pendence  of  a  married  woman  on  her  husband  as  a  species  of  degradation. 
If  any  considerable  number  of  capable  women,  honorably  supporting  them¬ 
selves,  were  to  decline  marriage  because  it  entailed  their  withdrawal  from 
self  supporting  employment,  and  consequent  financial  dependence  on  their 
husbands,  the  cause  of  advanced  womanhood  could  not  but  receive  a  check, 
if  there  be  any  truth  underlying  the  doctrine  of  heredity.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  “  forward  light  brigade,”  their  ranks  must  be  recruited  again 
and  again  in  the  coming  generation  by  women  who  object  to  this  financial 
dependence.  To  leave  marriage  to  the  twining-ivy  woman,  to  her  who  will 
accept  marriage  at  any  price  and  without  any  terms,  is  a  policy  inimical  to 
the  social  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  children  of  the  capable  woman 
who  even  for  a  time  has  maintained  her  personal  independence,  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  more  likely  to  forward  the  cause  of  woman  than  the 
children  of  the  dependent  woman.  Like  many  another  movement,  this  one 
demands  self-sacrifice  from  its  adherents.  It  may  suit  its  enemies  to  advise 
men  to  marry  women  who  have  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  no  share  in  it ;  it  can  never  suit  enlightened  women  to  advocate 
such  a  policy. 

It  will  probably  be  long  before  the  average  Englishman  recognizes  what 
the  higher  morality  requires  of  him  in  assuring,  so  far  as  his  conduct  and 
effort  can  assure  it,  the  position  of  his  children.  Indeed,  up  to  the  present 
one  may  almost  say  that  he  wilfully  declines  to  see  that  there  is  any  moral 
compulsion  laid  upon  him  to  limit  their  numbers.  The  late  Charles  Brad- 
laugh  and  Annie  Besant,  when  they  frankly  advocated  this  policy,  were 
treated  as  disseminators  of  a  shameful  immorality,  and  sentenced  by  an 
English  law  court  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Dr.  Pearson  points  out,  in  his 
remarkable  work,  National  Life  and  Character,  how  impressed  Holberg 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  English  readiness  to  examine  new  opin¬ 
ions,  and  to  accept  and  teach  them.  Ours  is  another  age;  and  though  we 
have  astonishing  proof  that  the  latter  part  of  our  century  is  casting  off 
sluggish  indifference  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community,  yet  it  would  only  be 
wise  in  progressive  women  to  remember  that  in  nothing  do  men  yield  more 
slowly  than  to  the  need  of  modifying  their  relations  to  women.  If  any 
proof  be  needed,  the  shameful  divorce  laws,  which  found  their  origin  in  a 
barbaric  age,  are  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  quite  recently  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  declined  to  remodel  them  in  accordance  with  the  growing  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice,  a  reform  demanded  by  a  considerable  number  of  its  members. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  financial  dependence  of  a 
married  woman  on  her  husband  does  not  necessarily  imply  degradation. 
On  the  contrary,  if  women  are  capable  administrators,  if  they  can  spend 
money  wisely  and  save  it  reasonably,  their  value  is  as  rubies.  The  writer 
is  acquainted  with  women  who  married  penniless,  but  who,  knowing  where 

*  See  “  The  Endowment  of  the  Daughter,”  in  Longman’s  Magazine,  April,  1888. 
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their  talent  lay,  stipulated  for  the  command  of  the  purse.  And  it  is  lust 
here  where  some  experience  of  the  value  of  money,  its  purchasing  power 
its  painful  inelasticity,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is,  on  the  whole  a  much 
better  thing  for  a  woman  to  spend  wisely  her  husband’s  income  of  say  £400 
than  for  her  to  give  a  divided  mind  to  the  administration  of  their  home  and 
continue  work  of  her  own  by  which  that  Income  is  supplemented  by  let  us 
say,  £130.  It  is  true  that  men  themselves  do  not  always  see  this  ;  at  least 
not  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  wife  the  command  of  the  purse,  or  of  settling 
a  fair  annual  sum  upon  her  as  the  price  of  entirely  devoting  her  services  to 
the  wise  management  of  the  home.  The  sensible  woman,  she  who  is  not 
just  xresh  from  the  schoolroom  and  entirely  absorbed  by  the  sweetness  of 
ve  s  young  dream,  will  make  this  necessary  arrangement  for  her  comfort 

JhresToldl  his  wSPe!  6,206  “  hUSband’S  bef°re  She  ™ 
Wives  who  have  failed  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  who  have  not  fore¬ 
seen  that  a  husband  s  disposition  displays  far  more  human  nature  than  a 
lover  s,  need  not  necessarily  be  “  degraded  ”  by  financial  dependence  Even 
in  this  case  they  may,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  often  do,  assume  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  household  and  obtain  due  respect  and  consideration.  It  is  absurd 
to  expect  that  character  and  capacity  will  not  carry  weight  in  the  marriage 
relation  as  in  every  other.  Nor  is  itgoing  too  far  to  say  that,  where  a  married 
woman  has  to  ask  her  husband,  after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  for  every 
sovereign  she  has  to  spend  on  her  clothes,  she  is  deficient  in  these  respects7 
Few  men  fighting  the  battle  of  life  would  choose  of  their  own  free  will  to 
both  earn  and  spend  their  income ;  where  they  do  so,  it  is  usually  a  result  of 
incapacity  on  the  side  of  the  wife,  the  proof  of  her  failure  to  administer 
Man  is  not  so  fond  of  double  work  as  some  would  have  us  believe  The 

writer  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  penniless  lady  who,  at  the  age  of 
exactly  nineteen,  married  a  man  ten  years  older  than  herself.  When  thev 
began  life  she  received  a  weekly  sum  for  household  expenses,  had  to  ask  for 
every  penny  for  her  own  clothing,  and  to  ask  it  as  a  favor.  But  midway  ’n 
,  “S  mamed  llfe  she  assumed  the  expenditure  of  her  husband’s  income 

6XJ- elTnce  cann°t  justify  the  exclusion  of  a  capable  person  from  the 

his  asrming^t."3’  ^  ^  ^  indillafci0Q  °f  the  busbaad  W 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  character  and  capacity  are  necessarv  in 
matrimony’  that  their  absence  is  fatal  to  anything  like  a  substantial  equality 
of  the  sexes  m  every  relation  of  life,  will  save  us  from  much  idle  vaporing 
Sex  is  a  disqualification  for  much  that  is  desirable  in  life;  character  and 
capacity  never  are.  That  many  women  possess  them  in  an  eminent  degree 
explains  the  position  they  enjoy  despite  their  sex;  their  absence  explains  far 

1  7,T  "  “T*  th“  progressive  women  w  “ 

mg  t°  allow  If  the  vanguard  of  the  woman  movement  could  contrive  some 

-  by  whlch  women  of  character  and  capacity  should  take  precedence 
in  their  sex  as  candidates  for  matrimony,  they  might  render  a  real 
to‘‘thecaUS  rone  f  far  more  practicy’ 

that  financial  dependence  is  degrading. 


C,  S.  Bremner. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  VATICAN 

COUNCIL 

BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


I  happened  to  be  the  youngest  Bishop  that  attended  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  and,  while  my  youth  and  inexperience 
imposed  on  me  a  discreet  silence  among  my  elders,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  missed  a  single  session,  and  I  was  an  attentive 
listener  at  all  the  debates. 

The  Council  was  held  in  the  left  transept  of  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica,  which  was  partitioned  off  and  suitably  furnished  with 
all  the  requirements  for  a  deliberative  body.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
presided  in  person  at  the  opening,  as  well  as  at  all  the  solemn 
sessions,  and  a  bench  of  five  Cardinals  presided  at  the  business 
sessions,  or  general  congregations.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
solemn  session  the  Prelates  passed  out  from  the  council-chamber 
into  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  some 
50,000  spectators.  In  advancing  toward  the  front  door  of  St. 
Peter’s,  I  became  separated  from  Archbishop  Spalding,  who  al¬ 
ways  favored  me  with  a  seat  in  his  carriage.  I  was  as  much  be¬ 
wildered  as  a  stranger  would  be  in  a  London  fog,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  find  my  way  to  the  carriage,  which  was  awaiting  us 
in  one  of  the  many  court-yards  around  the  Vatican.  The  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  a  carriage  could  not  be  secured  at 

any  price,  and,  encumbered  as  I  was  with  the  impedimenta  of 
VOL.  CLVIII.— no.  449.  25 
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cope  and  mitre,  a  journey  on  foot  to  the  American  College,  a 
mile  or  more  away,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  applied  in  vain 
to  the  occupants  of  several  carriages,  but  all  the  seats  were 
engaged.  At  last,  when  it  was  growing  dark,  a  solitary 
carriage  remained  on  the  piazza,  occupied  by  a  Bishop.  It  was 
my  last  chance.  I  requested  him  to  give  me  a  seat,  and  explained 
my  helpless  condition,  speaking  to  him  in  French,  as  that  was 
the  most  popular  language  among  the  Prelates.  The  Bishop 
looked  at  me  with  a  good-humored  smile,  which  seemed  to  say  : 
“  I  think  you  understand  English  quite  as  well  as  French.”  And 
then  he  replied  to  me  in  English  :  “  The  carriage,  my  lord,  is 
engaged  for  five  of  us,  but  we  cannot  leave  you  stranded.  We 
must  make  room  for  you.”  Rarely  did  our  English  tongue  sound 
so  sweet  in  my  ears,  and  seldom  was  an  act  of  kindness  more 
gratefully  accepted.  My  good  Samaritan  proved  to  be  a  Bishop 

from  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

When  the  Council  was  convened  in  Rome,  December  8,  1869, 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Christendom,  resident  and  titular, 
numbered  about  1,200.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  Council,  the 
number  of  Prelates  in  attendance  was  737.  Europe  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  514  Prelates,  North  and  South  America  by  113,  Asia 
by  83,  Africa  by  14,  and  Oceania  by  13  Bishops. 

Every  continent,  every  island  of  importance,  everv  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  except  Russia,  was  represented  by  its  hier¬ 
archy.  The  Bishops  kneeling  together  around  the  altar  in  the 
council-chamber,  could  exclaim  with  truth  in  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  :  “  Thou  hast  redeemed  us,  0  Lord,  to  God  in  Thy 

blood  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation.” 

No  Prelates  attracted  more  general  attention  than  the  venera- 
able  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  of  the  East.  I  may  here  observe  that 
the  Oriental  Christians  comprise  two  classes,  the  schismatics,  who 
separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  chiefly  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  ninth  centuries,  and  are  not  now  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  and  the  orthodox  Christians  who  acknowledge  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Only  the  latter  had  represent¬ 
atives  at  the  Council,  though  the  former  had  also  been  invited 
by  Pius  IX.,  but  they  chose  to  decline.  These  venerable  Prelates 
had  nothing  in  common  with  their  western  colleagues  except 
their  faith.  Their  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  liturgical 
and  popular  language,  their  dress  and  long-flowing  beards. 
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stamped  them  with  a  personality  all  their  own.  Some  of  them 
recalled  to  mind  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Sacied  Scriptures  ;  and  they  might  sit  for  a  Moses  or  an  Aaron. 
The  Eastern  Christians  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See  are 
divided  into  the  following  rites  :  1.  The  Greek  Eite,  itself  sub¬ 
divided  into  Pure  Greek,  Italo-Greek,  Eoumanian,  Bulgarian, 
Euthenian,  and  Melchite  Greek  ;  2.  The  Chaldean  Eite  ;  3.  The 
Syrian  Eite  ;  4.  The  .  Syro-Maronite  ;  5.  The  Syro-Malabar  ; 
6.  The  Coptic,  subdivided  into  Coptic  proper  and  Coptic-Ethi- 
opian. 

These  Orientals  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  cradle  of  the  human  family  ;  from  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  the  cradle  of  Christianity;  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  home  of  the  oldest  historic  civilization.  They  came 
fiom  Chaldea,  from  the  lands  of  the  Medes,  the  Persians  and  the 
Abyssinians  ;  from  Mossul,  built  near  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh, 
and  from  Bagdad,  founded  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
They  assembled  from  Damascus  and  Mount  Libanus,  and  from 
the  Holy  Land,  sanctified  by  the  footprints  of  our  Blessed  Be- 
deemer.  What  a  spectacle  they  presented,  what  reverence  they 
excited  !  Unchangeable  as  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their  native 
soil,  they  wore  the  same  turban,  and  the  same  pale  and  thought¬ 
ful  countenance  that  their  fathers  wore  in  the  time  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  they  exhibited  the  same  simplicity  of  manners  that 
Abraham  did  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  fed  his 
flocks  in  the  valley  of  Mambre  and  gave  hospitality  to  angels. 

The  Vatican  Council  incidentally  affords  us  a  most  striking 
and  gratifying  evidence  of  the  growth  of  our  language  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  during  the  last  three  centuries,  and  of 
the  corresponding  expansion  of  the  Catholic  religion  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  We  can  forma  just  estimate  of  this  in¬ 
crease  by  comparing  the  number  of  English-speaking  Bishops  who 
attended  the  Vatican  Council  with  the  number  of  the  same  tongue 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  assembled  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the  whole  continent  of  America 
was  without  a  single  representative,  having  been  discovered  only 
fifty  years  before.  Oceania  was  then  a  terra  incognita.  There  was 
no  Bishop  from  Scotland.  England  sent  one  Prelate  and  Ireland 
three  to  that  council.  There  were,  consequently,  only  four  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  representatives  at  the  Tridentine  Synod. 
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At  the  Vatican  Council  there  was  an  English  Episcopate  num¬ 
bering  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  Prelates 
speaking  our  tongue  assembled  in  Eome  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  Oceania, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Africa. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  speaks  of  England  as 

“  a  power  which  has  dotted  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  pos¬ 
sessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun 
and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.” 

We  may  not  less  confidently  affirm  that  wherever  floats  the 
British  or  the  American  flag,  aye,  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  there  also  is  raised  aloft  the  banner  of  salvation  ;  and 
there,  too,  is  announced  in  our  own  noble  and  familiar  tongue 
the  Gfospel  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  And  I  venture  to 
hazard  the  prediction  that,  at  the  next  Ecumenical  Council,  if 
held  within  fifty  years,  the  representatives  of  the  English  language 
will  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  numbers  those  of  any  other 
tongue. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  to  the  reader  :  What  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  medium  of  communication  among  so  large 
and  heterogeneous  an  assemblage  speaking  different  tongues  ? 
I  answer  that  the  Latin  was  the  official  language  of  the 
Council.  A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  explaining 
why  the  Latin  is  employed  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  why  it  was  exclusively  used  in  the  debates  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  When  Christianity  was  established,  Home  was  mistress 
of  the  civilized  world.  Wherever  the  Eoman  standard  was 
planted,  there  also  spread  the  Eoman  tongue,  just  as  the  English 
language  is  now  diffused  wherever  the  authority  of  Great  Britain 
or  of  the  United  States  holds  sway.  The  Church  adopted  in  her 
public  worship  the  language  that  she  found  prevailing  among  the 
people.  And  she  has  very  wisely  preserved  it  in  her  Liturgy, 
even  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  vulgar  tongue,  as  a  dead  language 
is  not  subject  to  the  gradual  changes  of  meaning  which  occur  in 
a  living  tongue.  The  jewel  of  faith  is  best  preserved  in  the 
casket  of  an  unalterable  language. 

In  like  manner,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  utility,  I  might 
say  the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  delibera- 
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tions  of  the  Council.  Had  the  Bishops  no  uniform  medium  to 
express  their  sentiments,  the  Council  would  have  degenerated 
into  a  Babel  of  tongues.  Public  debate  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable,  even  familiar  conversation  during  the  intervals  of  recess 
between  the  speeches  would  have  been  impossible  to  a  great 
many,  for  the  Bishops’  seats  were  arranged,  not  by  nationality, 
but  by  seniority  of  rank.  But,  thanks  to  the  Latin  language, 
which  all  but  a  few  Orientals  understood,  each  Bishop  compre¬ 
hended  the  discourses  almost  as  clearly  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
in  his  native  tongue. 

While  the  speeches  of  all  the  Bishops  were  intelligible  to  the 
hearers,  an  attentive  listener  could  usually  detect  to  what  family 
of  nations  the  orator  belonged.  He  could  tell  whether  the  speaker 
was  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  a  German,  or  a  Prelate 
of  the  English-speaking  world,  almost  as  readily  as  an  English¬ 
man  can  distinguish  a  Scotchman  from  a  Cockney  or  a  York- 
shireman.  The  pronunciation  or  accentuation  of  certain  words, 
the  guttural  sound  or  the  soft  cadence,  was  the  shibboleth  that 
revealed  the  nationality  of  the  speaker.  Sometimes  a  pleasant 
smile  would  play  on  the  habitually  grave  countenance  of  an  Italian 
Cardinal  while  listening  to  the  language  of  Cicero  uttered  with 
inflection  and  pronunciation  unfamiliar  to  his  ears.  The  accom¬ 
plished  Bishop  of  Geneva  began  a  speech  with  a  graceful  apology 
for  his  French  accent  :  “  My  voice,  Most  Beverend  Fathers,  is 
French,  but  my  heart  is  Boman.”  * 

So  much  for  the  language.  Let  us  now  look  more  closely  at 
the  men.  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  has  been  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  deliber¬ 
ative  assemblies,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  have  ever  met, 
whether  we  consider  the  maturity  of  years  of  its  members,  their 
learning,  their  experience  and  piety,  or  the  widespread  influence 
of  the  Decrees  that  they  framed  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Christian  Bepublic. 

The  youngest  Bishop  in  the  Council  was  thirty-six  years  old. 
Fully  three-fourths  of  the  Prelates  ranged  between  fifty-six  and 
ninety  years.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  had  grown  gray  in 
the  service  of  their  Divine  Master.  Several  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  bent  with  age,  might  be  seen  passing  through  St.  Peter’s 
Basilica  to  the  council-chamber  every  morning,  leaning  with  one 

*  Alloquor  vos,  Reverendissimi  Patres,  Gallico  sermone,  sed  Rooiano  corde. 
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hand  on  their  staff,  the  other  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  their  sec¬ 
retary.  One  or  two  blind  Bishops  could  he  observed,  guided  by 
their  servants,  as  they  advanced  to  their  posts  with  tottering 
steps,  determined  to  aid  the  Church  in  their  declining  years  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  counsel,  as  they  had  consecrated  to  her  their 
vigorous  manhood  by  their  Apostolic  labors.  Several  prelates 
were  so  much  enfeebled  by  years  and  infirmities,  and  so  exhausted 
by  travel,  that  they  died  martyrs  to  obedience  and  duty  on  their 
way  to  their  Council ;  several  others  expired  in  the  city  or  while 
returning  to  their  dioceses. 

But  to  the  gravity  of  years,  the  members  of  the  Council  gen¬ 
erally  united  profound  and  varied  learning.  From  their  youth 
they  had  drunk  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  at 
that  of  sacred  science.  There  was  not  a  single  civilized  language, 
scarcely  even  a  tribal  dialect  in  vogue  among  any  people  or  race, 
that  was  not  understood  and  spoken  by  some  Prelate  in  that 
assembly.  Every  Bishop  was  familiar  with  at  least  two  or  three 
languages,  and  some  of  them  were  capable  of  speaking  from 
eight  to  twelve.  The  Primate  of  Hungary  informed  me  that  he 
employed  four  different  tongues  in  the  administration  of  his  vast 
diocese  of  a  million  of  souls,  corresponding  in  Latin  with  his 
clergy,  and  addressing  his  mixed  congregations  in  the  Hunga¬ 
rian,  German,  and  Sclavonian  languages.  A  Vicar  Apostolic  from 
China,  who  sat  next  to  me,  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  six 
different  Chinese  dialects  in  his  Vicariate. 

Where  else  could  be  found  a  single  assembly  capable  of  dis¬ 
coursing  in  all  languages  under  the  sun  ?  Was  not  this  spectacle 
suggestive  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  ?  And  well  might  the  spec¬ 
tators  exclaim :  “  Behold,  are  not  all  these  who  speak  Galileans 
(or,  at  least,  disciples  of  the  Divine  Galilean),  and  how  have  we 
every  one  heard  our  own  tongue  wherein  we  were  born  ?  Parthi- 
ans,  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia, 
Judea,  and  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Egypt,  and  strangers  of  Borne,  Proselytes,  Cretes,  and  Ara¬ 
bians — we  have  heard  them  all  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  God." 

They  were  men,  too,  of  world-wide  experience  and  close  ob¬ 
servation.  Each  Bishop  brought  with  him  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  his  country  and  of  the  religious,  moral,  social, 
and  political  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived.  One 
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could  learn  more  from  an  hour’s  interview  with  this  living  ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  divines,  who  were  a  world  in  miniature,  than  from  a 
week’s  study  of  books.  An  earnest  and  attentive  conversation 
with  these  keen-sighted  churchmen  on  the  social  and  religious 
progress  of  their  respective  countries  was  as  much  more  instruc¬ 
tive  and  delightful  than  the  reading  of  books  as  a  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  would  be  in  comparison  with 
a  description  of  it  in  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  review.  The 
living  words  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  heart  and  memory. 

And  while  I  admired  their  learning  and  experience,  I  could 
not  but  venerate  their  apostolic  virtues.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Prelates  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master, 
and  had  endured  trials  and  hardships  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Some  were  exiles  from  their  Sees  for  conscience’  sake ;  others 
were  the  successors  of  martyrs,  and  were  destined  themselves  to 
wear  a  martyr’s  crown.  By  the  enforcement  of  the  Falk  laws,  or 
Culturkampf,  in  Prussia  after  the  Council,  Archbishop  Melchers, 
of  Cologne,  now  a  Cardinal,  was  expelled  from  his  See,  to  which, 
though  still  living,  he  has  never  been  permitted  to  return.  By  the 
same  laws,  Archbishop  Ledochowski,  of  Gnesen-Posen,  in  Prussian 
Poland,  who  is  now  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  was 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  Paul  raised 
to  the  third  heavens  was  an  object  delightful  to  contemplate,  but 
that  Paul  buried  in  a  Roman  dungeon  was  still  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration.  May  we  not  add  that  Ledochowski  was  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  Council,  but  he  was  still  more  admired  in  a 
Prussian  prison  ? 

But  of  all  the  Bishops  assembled  under  St.  Peter’s  dome  none 
excited  more  sympathy  and  admiration  than  the  Prelates  from 
China  and  Corea,  where  persecution  periodically  breaks  out.  To 
them  might  be  literally  applied  the  words  of  the  Apostle  :  “  In 
journeyings  often,  perils  of  rivers,  perils  of  robbers,  perils  from 
the  Gentiles,  perils  in  the  city,  perils  in  the  wilderness,  perils  in 
the  sea.  In  labor  and  distress,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.”  When 
travelling  from  Marseilles  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  on  my  way  to  the  Council,  I  happened  to  get  acquainted 
with  a  Chinese  Bishop.  The  expression  of  his  pale  and  thought¬ 
ful  countenance,  with  a  blending  of  melancholy  and  sweetness, 
shall  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  His  was  a  face  that 
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told  you  at  once  of  sufferings,  privations,  and  fortitude.  He 
lemarked  to  me  on  the  steamer  :  “  I  am  glad  that  my  journey  is 
near  its  end,  for  when  I  reach  Rome  I  shall  have  travelled  23,000 
miles.  He  had  worked  his  way  for  weeks  in  a  zigzag  direction 
through  the  interior  of  China  till  he  arrived  at  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  down  which  he  sailed  to  the  mouth,  thence  made  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  voyage  to  a  French  port,  and  finally  proceeded  from 
Marseilles  to  Borne. 

Another  Bishop,  Monsigneur  Eidel,  was  also  an  object  of 
sympathetic  interest.  Three  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Episco¬ 
pate  besides  several  missionary  priests  had  died  martyrs  to 
Christianity  in  Corea,  two  other  Bishops  of  that  country  perished 
fiom  hunger  and  exposure,  and  the  Bishop  himself,  after  re¬ 
turning  to  Corea,  was  confined  in  an  infected  prison  for  five 
months,  and  was  saved  from  a  cruel  death  only  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  French  minister.  Whatever  may  be  a  man’s  religious 
faith,  his  heart  will  swell  with  emotion  when  he  contemplates  a 
young  levite  leaving  his  native  land,  his  family  and  kindred,  and 
voluntarily  exiling  himself  in  a  distant  country  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  an  unfriendly  and  a  hostile  people,  adapting  himself 
to  their  habits  and  diet,  daily  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
finally  succumbing  to  disease,  or  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  these  priests,  after  touching  Chinese  or 
Corean  soil,  never  return  to  their  native  country.  The  words  of 
Dante  may  well  be  applied  to  them—' ■'  All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  here.” 

What  heroism  is  more  sublime  than  this?  It  is  a  heroism  not 
culled  from  the  musty  pages  of  ancient  hagiology,  but  occurring 
m  our  own  days,  a  heroism  not  aroused  by  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  or  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  battle-field,  or  by  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  comrades,  or  the  lust  for  fame  or  territory;  but  a  heroism 
inspired  by  their  love  for  God  and  their  fellow-beings. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  council-chamber  for  a  few  moments  and 
observe  the  bearing  of  the  Fathers  toward  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  leading  features  of  the  debates,  and  then  let  us  note  a  few  of 
'he  prominent  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The 
conduct  of  the  Bishops  toward  each  other  was  marked  by  mutual 
esteem  and  by  good  temper  that  was  rarely  ruffled  even  when  the 
most  burning  questions  were  deliberated.  The  most  ample 
liberty  of  discussion  prevailed  in  the  Council.  This  freedom 
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the  Holy  Father  pledged  at  the  opening  of  the  synod,  and  the 
pledge  was  religiously  kept.  I  can  safely  say  that  neither 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  nor  in  the  French 
Chambers,  nor  in  the  Herman  Reichstag,  nor  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  would  a  wider  liberty  of  debate  be  tolerated 
than  was  granted  in  the  Vatican  Council.  The  presiding  Car¬ 
dinal  exhibited  a  courtesy  of  manner  and  a  forbearance  even  in 
the  heat  of  debate  that  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  called  a  speaker  to  order  more  than  a  dozen  times  during 
the  eighty-nine  sessions,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  dis¬ 
senting  mui murs  or  demands  of  some  Bishops.  A  Prelate  repre¬ 
senting  the  smallest  diocese  had  the  same  rights  that  were  ac- 
coided  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  Chamber.  There  was  no 
limit  prescribed  as  to  the  length  of  the  speeches.  We  may  judge 
of  the  wide  scope  of  discussion  from  the  single  fact  that  the  debate 
on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  lasted  two  months,  occupying 
twenty-live  sessions,  and  was  participated  in  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Prelates,  not  counting  one  hundred  others  who  handed 
in  written  observations.  No  stone  was  left  unturned,  no  text  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  no  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  no 
page  of  Ecclesiastical  History  bearing  on  the  subject,  escaped  the 
vigilant  investigations  of  the  Bishops,  so  that  the  whole  truth  of 
God  might  be  brought  to  light. 

It  is  true  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  Council,  with  the  view  of 
saving  much  precious  time  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  the  original  rules  were  so  modified  that,  on  a  petition 
of  ten  Fathers,  the  President  could  propose  and  the  majority 
could  decide  to  close  the  debate. 

I  well  remember  how,  during  and  after  the  Council,  a  good 
many  writers  in  the  public  press  affected  to  be  shocked  and  filled 
with  virtuous  indignation  that  there  should  be  any  outburst  of 
feeling  or  even  any  display  of  parliamentary  contention  in  a 
Council  of  Catholic  Bishops.  With  the  Mantuan  poet,  they  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“  TaDtaene  animis  coelestibus  irae  ?” 

Had  the  deliberations  been  carried  on  in  a  humdrum  style, 
without  criticism  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  the 
outcry  against  the  Council  would  have  been  all  the  louder.  Then 
it  would  be  charged,  with  a  fair  show  of  reason,  that  there  was  no 
spirit  or  manhood  among  the  Fathers ;  that  they  were  so  many 
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figureheads  ready  to  bow  at  the  nod  of  the  Pope.  The  Bishops 
were  men  with  human  feelings.  They  were  freemen  fettered  by 
no  compact,  bound  by  no  caucus,  filled  with  a  profound  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God  and  their  conscience.  They  were  discussing 
questions,  not  of  a  political  or  transitory  nature,  but  questions  of 
faith  and  morals,  which  would  not  only  influence  the  external 
conduct,  but  control  the  internal  assent  of  themselves  and  of  the 
faithful  committed  to  their  charge.  As  judges  of  faith,  it  was 
their  right,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  examine  the  sacred  records 
before  registering  their  vote,  just  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  examine  the  statute  and  common  law  before  rendering  a 
decision.  If  they  had  unanimously  agreed  on  all  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  under  consideration  without  any  diversity  of  sentiment  or 
conflict  of  words,  they  would  have  exhibited  a  spectacle  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The 
history  of  every  great  Council  of  the  Church  has  been  marked  by 
intense  earnestness  of  debate.  There  was  not  only  discussion, 
but  “  much  disputing  ”  in  the  Apostolic  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
There  were  scenes  of  controversy,  not  to  say  of  commotion,  in  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  of  Nice,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  Trent.  Yet  such  incidents  of  verbal  strife  did  not 
impair  the  dignity  nor  lessen  the  authority  of  these  memorable 
conventions. 

The  most  important  debate  in  the  Council  was  that  on  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here  that 
the  discussion  was  rather  on  the  expediency  or  opportuneness  of 
defining  the  dogma  than  on  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  doctrine 
itself.  The  number  of  Prelates  who  questioned  the  claim  of 
Papal  Infallibility  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  a  single 
hand.  Many  of  the  speakers,  indeed,  impugned  the  dogma,  not 
because  they  did  not  personally  accept  it,  but  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  with  which  the  teaching  body  of  the 
Church  would  have  to  contend  in  vindicating  it  before  the  world. 
I  have  listened  in  the  council-chamber  to  far  more  subtle,  more 
plausible,  and  more  searching  objections  against  this  prerogative 
of  the  Pope  than  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  from  the  pen  or 
tongue  of  the  most  learned  and  formidable  Protestant  assailant. 
But  all  the  objections  were  triumphantly  answered.  When  the 
audience  in  Rhodes  listened  to  iEschines  repeating  the  speeches 
he  had  previously  delivered  against  Demosthenes,  they  applauded 
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Mm;  but  when  they  heard  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes  their 
plaudits  and  admiration  were  redoubled.  It  was  with  sentiments 
like  these  that  the  assembled  Prelates  listened  to  the  advocates 
of  Infallibility  after  hearing  its  opponents. 

Besides  the  theological  difficulties,  there  were  thinly  veiled 
threats  of  future  hostility  to  the  Church  forwarded  to  Rome  by 
some  of  the  leading  governments  of  Europe  if  the  Decree  were 
enacted ;  and  some  of  the  Bishops  expressed  their  fears  that  the 
definition  would  be  followed  by  schism  in  certain  countries. 
Every  dispassionate  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  con¬ 
victions,  must  be  profoundly  impressed,  as  I  was  at  the  time, 
with  the  fearless  and  serene  conduct  of  the  great  majority,  who, 
spurning  a  temporizing  policy,  the  dictate  of  human  prudence, 
were  deterred  neither  by  specious  arguments,  nor  imperial  threats, 
nor  by  the  fear  of  schism  from  promulgating  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  truth  contained  in  the  deposit  of  divine  revelation.  Since 
the  last  vote  was  taken  in  the  solemn  session  of  July  18,  1870, 
all  the  Bishops  of  Christendom,  without  a  murmur  of  dissent,  have 
accepted  the  decision  as  final  and  irrevocable. 

In  every  deliberative  body,  both  civil  and  religious,  there  is 
always  found  a  select  number  who  come  to  the  front  and  are  con¬ 
spicuous  among  their  compeers  by  their  acquired  reputation, 
their  ability,  or  their  eloquence.  The  Vatican  Council  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Among  the  prelates  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates, 
I  shall  single  out  a  few  who  impressed  me  as  recognized  leaders 
in  the  assembly ;  though  I  may  say  in  passing  that  there  were 
present  many  silent  Solons,  like  the  venerable  Archbishop 
M'Closkey,  of  New  York,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  whose 
voice  was  not  heard  in  the  council-hall,  but  whose  influence  was 
felt  in  the  committees. 

Cardinal  Manning  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  attractive 
figure  among  the  Episcopate  of  England.  His  emaciated  form 
and  ceaseless  activity  suggested  a  playful  remark  made  to  him  in 
mv  hearing  by  Archbishop  Spalding  :  “  I  know  not  how  Your 
Grace  can  work  so  much,  for  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor 
sleep.”  He  delivered  the  longest  oration  in  the  Council,  and  yet 
it  hardly  exceeded  an  hour,  which  is  evidence  of  the  usual  brevity 
of  the  speeches.  The  question  is  commonly  put  in  America: 
“  How  long  did  he  speak  ?  ”  In  Europe  they  ask  :  “  What  did 
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he  say  ?  ”  Cardinal  Manning’s  discourse  was  a  most  logical  and 
persuasive  argument,  and,  like  all  his  utterances,  was  entirely 
free  from  rhetorical  ornament  and  from  any  effort  to  arouse  the 
feelings  or  emotions.  It  was  a  Scriptural  and  historical  treatise 
appealing  solely  to  the  intellect  and  honest  convictions  of  his 
hearers. 


Ireland  had  a  distinguished  representative  in  the  person  of 
Aichbishop  Leahy,  of  Cashel,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  orator  among  the  English-speaking  Prelates.  His  reply  to 
Cardinal  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  the  Infallibility  debate,  was  a 
masterpiece,  of  sound  reasoning  and  of  charming  declamation 
tinctured  with  a  delicate  flavor  of  Irish  wit. 

Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Baltimore,  and  Archbishop  Kenrick, 
of  St.  Louis,  were  among  the  most  noteworthy  Prelates  from  the 
United  States.  Archbishop  Spalding  was  a  member  of  the  two 
most  important  committees,  in  which  he  was  busily  employed 
He  delivered  but  one  discourse  during  the  Council.  Archbishop 
Kenrick  spoke  Latin  with  admirable  ease  and  elegance.  I  ob¬ 
served  him  day  after  day  reclining  in  his  seat  with  half-closed 
eyes,  listening  attentively  to  the  debates,  without  taking  any  notes 
And  yet  so  tenacious  was  his  memory  that,  when  his  turn  came 
to  ascend  the  rostrum,  he  reviewed  the  speeches  of  his  colleagues 
with  remarkable  fidelity  and  precision  without  the  aid  of  manu¬ 
script  or  memoranda. 


Among  the  many  illustrious  French  Prelates  of  the  Council 
Monseigneur  Darboy,  of  Paris,  and  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  of 
Ui  leans  held  a  conspicuous  place.  Archbishop  Darboy  was 
mown  to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  to  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
mperor  Hapoleon  on  the  leading  questions  discussed  in  the 
Council.  His  heroic  and  untimely  death  is  still  remembered  by 
many.  At  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  as  a  hostage  by  the  Commune.  Mr.  Washburne 
our  Minister  to  France,  made  strenuous,  though  fruitless,  efforts 

Mav  1  S?T  d  °T1Iy  Sh0t  in  the  Prison  Koquette, 

May,  1871  and  died,  his  hand  uplifted  in  benediction,  and  a 

piayei  on  Ins  lips  for  his  murderers.  That  the  post  of  Archbishop 

fact  that' l\T  llazardo,“  “  is  eiliIted  may  be  inferred  from  the 
tact  that  Monsigneur  Darboy  witnessed  the  assassination  of  two 

of  his  predecessors.  Archbishops  Afire  and  Sibour. 

isliop  Dupanloup  was  not  only  an  eminent  churchman  and  a 
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fearless  defender  of  the  faith,  but  also  a  scholar  whose  literary 
attainments  had  won  for  him  a  place  among  the  forty  Immortals 
in  the  French  Academy.  Possessed  of  indefatigable  energy  him¬ 
self,  he  gave,  it  is  said,  but  little  rest  to  the  clerical  members  of 
bis  household.  Among  the  many  searchers  after  light  and  peace 
who  sought  his  counsel  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  Pi’ince 
Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  the  consolation  of  reconciling  to  the 
church  from  which  he  had  long  been  estranged. 

The  following  anecdote  I  have  never  seen  printed  in  this 
country,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  a  digression  to  introduce  it 
here.  The  intimate  acquaintance  that  Talleyrand  enjoyed  with 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  mistress  of  his  household.  On  one  occasion  the 
French  statesman  invited  the  Scotch  historian  Eobertson  to  dine 
with  him,  and  he  advised  Madame  Talleyrand  to  glance  at  the 
works  of  their  expected  guest  before  the  day  for  the  dinner  ar¬ 
rived.  On  being  introduced  to  the  historian  she  naively  inquired 
of  him  what  had  become  of  his  good  man  Friday.  She  had  evidently 
confounded  Eobertson  the  historian  with  Eobinson  Crusoe. 

Another  notable  personage  was  Cardinal  Dechamps,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Malines.  His  brother  Adolphus  and  himself  filled 
analogous  positions  in  Church  and  State,  the  one  being  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  other  Primate  of  Belgium.  The  Cardinal 
brought  with  him  to  Eome  the  well-merited  reputation  of  a  great 
pulpit  preacher.  His  clear  and  well-modulated  voice,  his  distinct 
enunciation,  his  engaging  and  conciliatory  manners,  and  his  habit 
of  judiciously  emphasizing  leading  words  and  phrases  revealed 
the  practised  orator  and  commanded  the  unflagging  attention  of 
his  hearers. 

Baron  von  Ketteler,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  was  as  distinguished  a 
champion  in  the  German  Empire  as  Dupanloup  was  in  France. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Goettingen.  His  face 
was  disfigured  by  a  scar,  the  result  of  a  duel  fought  in  his  uni¬ 
versity  days.  A  statement  has  been  made  which  I  could  not 
verify,  that  the  duel  was  fought  with  Prince  Bismarck.  He  had 
practised  law  for  some  years  before  he  took  orders  in  the  Church. 
In  the  Council,  Yon  Ketteler  was  a  decided  Inopportunist,  while 
in  Germany  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  from  the  encroachments  of  the  State.  Hot  less  conspic¬ 
uous  in  defence  of  infallibility  was  Bishop  Martin,  of  Paderborn, 
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Cardinal  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Primate  of  Bohemia,  and 
Cardinal  Simor,  Primate  of  Hungary,  were  the  two  most  influen¬ 
tial  churchmen  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  double  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Eealm  and  Prince  of  the  Church,  which  Cardinal 
Schwartzenberg  possessed,  was  still  further  ennobled  by  a  com¬ 
manding  presence,  handsome  features,  and  the  gift  of  eloquence. 
He  strongly  contended  against  the  opportuneness  of  the  Decree 
of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that  it 
might  result  in  a  schism  in  Bohemia,  a  fear,  however,  which  hap¬ 
pily  was  not  realized. 

There  is  this  striking  analogy  between  the  Republic  of  the 
Chuich  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  that  the  son  of  a 
peasant  is  eligible  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Papacy  itself,  just  as  the  humblest  citizen  of  our  country 
may  aspire  to  the  Presidency.  This  truth  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  Cardinal  Simor.  Unlike  his  Bohemian  colleague, 
he  sprang  from  the  people,  and  was  proud  of  recording  the  fact. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  his  experience  in  that  Chamber  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  ready  and  effective  speakers  of  the  Council.  A  touch¬ 
ing  incident  of  filial  reverence  and  greatness  of  soul  is  recounted 
of  Cardinal  Simor,  which  reminds  one  of  the  respect  that  Solo¬ 
mon  paid  to  his  mother  when  he  descended  from  his  throne  to 
greet  her.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  his  mother  to  him  in 
his  palace  at  Gran,  he  introduced  her  to  several  distinguished 
personages  of  the  Empire, with  every  mark  of  dutiful  affection. 

In  the  gravest  assembly,  an  occasional  diversion  is  not  un¬ 
welcome  ; 

“  A  little  humor  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.” 

And  the  mirth  is  all  the  more  refreshing  when  “  it  is  not  in  the 
bills/’  and  when  its  unconscious  author  is  in  the  most  serious 
mood.  One  of  the  Oriental  Bishops  who  did  not  understand 
Latin,  undertook  to  deliver  a  speech.  He  wrote  out  his  address  in 
his  native  Arabic,  and  had  it  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Council  by  his  Latin  secretary.  He  then  read  it  in  aloud  monotone, 
without  any  regard  to  accentuation,  pronunciation,  or  punctua¬ 
tion,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  comprehending  one  word  of 
what  he  said.  And  I  think  that  the  audience  were  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  the  speaker.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  Bishop 
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was  not  actuated  by  tbe  ambition  of  some  Congressmen  who, 
despairing  of  making  an  impression  on  their  colleagues,  are  con¬ 
tent  to  have  their  speeches  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  spread  among  their  constituents  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 

I  shall  close  these  short  sketches  by  a  brief  reference  to  Mgr. 
Strossmayer,  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent 
Prelate  of  the  Council.  His  name  figured  conspicuously  during 
and  after  its  proceedings,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  repudiate  certain 
hostile  sentiments  toward  the  Holy  See  that  had  been  falsely  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  His  discourses  were  always  sure  to  captivate,  if 
they  did  not  convince,  his  hearers.  His  periods  flowed  with  the 
grace  and  majesty  and  musical  rhythm  of  a  Cicero.  By  a  mas¬ 
terly  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  genius  of  the  Latin  tongue 
allows  so  much  better  than  our  own,  he  would  bring  out  the 
strong  points  of  his  discourse  at  the  close  of  each  sentence  in  some 
well-rounded  phrase.  Occasionally  in  the  heat  of  his  oration  he 
would  wander  from  his  subject  into  a  forbidden  field.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  disapproval  would  come  from  some  Bishops,  and  then 
the  patient  President,  yielding  to  the  remonstrance,  would 
stretch  his  hand  toward  the  bell,  the  ringing  of  which  was  the 
signal  that  the  speaker  was  out  of  order.  When  the  Bishop  would 
see  the  hand  in  close  proximity  to  the  bell,  he  would  dexterously 
return  to  his  subject,  and  thus  avert  the  humiliation  of  an  admo¬ 
nition. 

If  I  have  made  no  special  mention  of  the  Bishops  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  is  not  from  any  lack  of  materials,  but  from  lack  of 
space,  for  I  am  transcending  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  my¬ 
self.  Hot  a  few  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  speaking  Bishops 
from  South  America,  as  well  as  from  the  mother-countries,  sig¬ 
nalized  themselves  by  their  ability  and  eloquence. 

Of  the  College  of  Cardinals  that  attended  the  Council  only 
four  survive  to-day,  one  of  whom  is  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo 
XIII.  Although  Cardinal  Pecci  did  not  *take  part  in  the  public 
debates  of  the  synod,  he  was  one  of  its  most  influential  members, 
and  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  administrative  experience  was 
felt  in  the  committee  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

May  it  not  be  by  a  particular  design  of  Providence  that  he 
who  was  to  be  elected  the  head  and  judge  of  his  brethren  in  1878 
should  not  have  been  involved  in  their  disputations  in  1870,  but 
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that  he  should  enter  into  his  high  office,  joyfully  hailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  and  concord  by  prelates  of  every  shade  of 
theological  opinion  ? 

The  year  1870  will  be  ever  memorable  for  two  great  events, 
the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Let  us  con¬ 
trast  the  pacific  gathering  of  Christian  Prelates  with  the  warlike 
massing  of  troops  which  immediately  followed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Hosts  of  armed  men  were  trampling  the  fair  fields  of 
France.  The  land  was  reddened  with  the  best  blood  of  two 
powerful  nations.  The  sound  of  their  cannon  spread  terror 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  human  victims  were 
sacrificed,  and  thousands  of  homes  left  desolate ;  and  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  fires  that  were  then  kindled 
are  still  smouldering,  and  the  animosity  engendered  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  not  yet  allayed. 

A  Council  of  Bishops  assembled  in  the  name  and  under  the 
invocation  of  Heaven.  They  met  together,  not  amid  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  hostile  cannon,  but  amid  Hosannas  and  Te  Deums  to  God. 
The  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce  were  not  suspended 
during  their  sessions.  The  Decrees  they  enacted  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth  are  in  full  force  to-day  among 
230,000,000  people  ;  and  long  after  the  framers  of  them  shall 
have  passed  away,  they  will  continue  to  exercise  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  on  generations  yet  unborn. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  It  proves  that  the  pen  and  the  voice 
are  mightier  than  the  sword  and  the  cannon  ;  that  “  peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,- yea,  victories  more  substantial 
and  enduring.  It  proves  that  all  schemes  fomented  by  national 
enmity  and  a  lust  for  dominion  are  destined,  like  the  mountain 
torrent  to  spread  ruin  and  desolation  along  their  pathway  :  while 
the  deliberations  of  men  assembled  in  the  cause  of  religion,  like 
the  Council  of  Bishops,  or  in  the  interests  of  international 
peace,  like  Boards  of  Arbitration,  silently  shed  their  blessings  as 
the  gentle  dew  ot  heaven,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season. 

James  Cakd.  Gibboms. 


NEW  PARTIES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

BY  JUSTIN  Al’CAKTHY,  M.  P. 


When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  House  of  Commons 
more  than  twenty  years  before  I  became  a  member  of  that 
assembly — the  conditions  of  its  political  life  were  much  more 
simple  than  they  are  at  present.  There  were  the  two  great  oppos¬ 
ing'  parties — the  Liberals  and  the  Tories.  But  the  Liberals  were 
beginning  to  be  more  and  more  subdivided  into  Radicals  and 
Whigs.  The  Whigs  were  the  men  who  followed  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  ;  the  Radicals  were  those  who  acted  habitually  with  Cobden 
and  Bright.  In  every  great  debate  we  heard  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  one  side  ;  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  first  Lord  Lytton  or  the  late  Lord  Derby  on  the 
other ;  and  then  Cobden  and  Bright  as  representing  the  more 
advanced  Radicals.  There  was  also  an  Irish  party,  but  it  was 
not  a  party  which  made  any  great  mark  on  the  actual  life  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  time  of  O’Connell  had  passed  away  : 
the  time  of  Parnell  had  not  come.  There  were  then,  roughly 
speaking,  only  two  great  parties  in  the  House — or  at  all  events  in 
the  division  lobbies  of  the  House  ;  for  although  Bright  and 
Cobden  both  disliked  and  distrusted  Lord  Palmerston,  they  were 
generally  compelled  to  support  him  in  preference  to  supporting 
his  Tory  opponents.  They  supported  him  often,  too,  because  of 
their  growing  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Now  how  many  parties  are  there  in  the  House  of  Commons  P 
The  Liberals  and  the  Tories  are  still  facing  each  other  as  before. 
But  there  is  an  Irish  party,  a  Scotch  party,  a  Welsh  party  and  a 
Labor  party.  There  is  a  Woman’s  Suffrage  party  ;  there  is  a  Tem¬ 
perance  party  ;  there  is  a  Colonial  party ;  there  are  other  parties 
more  or  less  conspicuous.  These  are  all  solid  and  self-centred  bands, 
whose  partisan  allegiance  is  not  always  to  be  counted  on  with  cer¬ 
tainty  by  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state.  About  the  Irish 

pavty  I  need  not  say  much.  It  has  made  itself  too  well  known  to 
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need  an  elaborate  description  of  its  purpose  and  its  organization. 
The  readers  of  The  North  American  Review  know  very  well 
that  it  is  devoted  to  its  own  principles,  and  that  it  would  accept 
Home  Rule  from  either  Liberal  or  Tory.  The  Scottish  party  is 
not  as  yet  so  compact  and  so  resolute  in  its  organization  ;  but  its 
time  will  come.  Its  ultimate  object  is  Home  Rule  for  Scotland. 
The  immediate  object  of  the  Welsh  party  is  the  disestablishment 
of  the  State  Church  in  Wales — later  on,  no  doubt,  it  will  ask  for 
Home  Rule  for  Wales.  Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  and 
more  interesting  than  the  growth  of  these  two  national  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  have  both  been  inspired  directly 
by  the  success  of  the  Irish  National  movement.  When  I  was  first 
observing  the  House  of  Commons  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  Scottish 
party  or  a  Welsh  party.  More  than  that,  when,  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  first  entered  the  House,  no  Scottish  or  Welsh  party  had  yet  been 
heard  of.  One  of  the  younger  and  more  energetic  leaders  of  the 
Welsh  party  used  to  be  called  the  Parnell  of  Wales.  The  term 
was  significant.  The  Scottish  band  and  the  Welsh  party  do  not 
as  yet  try  to  exert  much  force  as  cross-currents  in  the  politics 
of  England. 

The  Temperance  party — the  party  in  favor  of  prohibitory 
legislation  as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors — has  grown 
to  an  immense  power  in  the  state.  Thus  far  its  members  have 
habitually  acted  with  the  Liberals,  because  they  believe  there  is 
better  hope  for  their  cause  from  the  Liberals  than  from  the 
Tories.  But  they  would  at  any  moment  forsake  the  Liberals 
and  stand  by  the  Tories  if  the  Tories  were  to  promise  them  a 
full  measure  of  local  option  and  the  Liberals  were  to  refuse  it. 
They  would  be  justified  in  such  action  by  the  very  conditions  of 
their  existence.  They  are,  like  the  Irish  Nationalists,  a  party 
formed  for  one  distinct  purpose,  to  the  promotion  of  which  all 
other  considerations  are  secondary.  A  few  years  ago  they  were, 
like  the  old-fashioned  Home  Rulers,  a  party  that  merely  got  up 
an  annual  debate  and  took  an  annual  division.  This,  at  least, 
they  seemed  to  be  to  most  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Once  in  each  session  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  prevention  or 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  question 
was  discussed  and  a  division  was  taken  and  the  Prohibitionists 
were  left  in  a  small  minority,  and  the  House  heard  no  more 
about  the  matter  until  the  next  session.  I  know  men  who 
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used  to  vote  with  the  Prohibitionists  because  they  said  it 
looked  well  to  be  on  the  side  of  temperance  and  the  pro¬ 
hibition  bill  could  not  possibly  do  any  harm  because  it 
never  could  pass.  In  the  meanwhile  the  temperance  men 
were  exerting  themselves  all  over  the  country,  in  every  city  and  in 
every  village  and  at  every  election.  The  press  was  for  the  most 
part  against  them,  but  the  pulpits  were  for  the  most  part  with 
them.  They  got  hold  of  a  new  and  a  taking  principle,  a  new  and 
a  taking  name.  They  made  their  agitation  one  in  favor  of 
“  local  option.”  It  was  to  be  left  to  a  certain  majority  in  each 
community  to  say  whether  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  there.  Many  a  man  who  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  faith  in  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  by  legislation 
finds  it  hard  to  say  why  the  majority  in  any  community  should 
not  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  they  will  or  will  not  allow 
drinking  shops  to  be  established  among  them.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  power  of  the  publicans  was  irresistible  at  the 
elections,  but  of  late  many  people  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
the  temperance  men  are  not  the  stronger  influence  of  the  two. 
It  is  certain  that  of  recent  years  the  official  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  determined  to  defy  the  publicans  and  to  translate  as 
soon  as  they  can  the  principle  of  local  option  into  legislation. 
The  present  government  are  pledged  to  some  adaptation  of  the 
principle.  At  one  time  even  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Bright,  an 
austere  worshipper  of  temperance,  a  man  who  never  had  a  decan¬ 
ter  or  a  wineglass  in  his  house,  was  unable  to  see  his  way  to 
going  all  the  length  with  the  followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  the  leader  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Local  Option  party.  The  party  is  very  happy  in  having  such  a 
man  to  lead  it.  If  a  writer  of  farce  or  comic  novel  were  to  set 
about  describing  the  leader  of  such  a  party  he  would  be  certain 
to  paint  a  picture  of  a  man  curiously  unsympathetic  with  any 
form  of  human  weakness  ;  a  man  absolutely  devoid  of  any  sense 
of  humor — a  sour,  or  what  the  Scotch  would  call  a  “  dour,”  man. 
Such  a  man  would  simply  have  weai'ied  and  disgusted  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  dearly  loves  to  be  amused  and  especially  de¬ 
tests  to  be  sermonized  or  bored.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  men,  one  of  the  most  inveterate  makers  of 
jokes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  bubbling  over  with  fun. 
He  can  scratch  off  in  a  moment  a  rattling  poetic  epigram  or  par- 
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ody.  He  puts  his  gravest  truths  in  the  delightful  form  of  a  jest 
or  a  story.  The  House  cannot  but  hear  him.  Nobody 
wants  not  to  hear  him.  All  the  time  he  is  absolutely  in 
earnest— only  it  is  part  of  his  nature  and  perhaps  also  part  of  his 
purpose  never  to  be  dull,  never  to  weary  the  House.  So  he 
has  always  his  audience  ready  to  hand — his  strongest  opponents 
are  only  too  glad  to  hear  him.  Let  any  one  who  understands 
what  English  parliamentary  life  is,  think  what  it  is  for  a  party  to 
have  a  leader  whom  everybody  wants  to  listen  to.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  comes  of  a  fine  old  North  of  England  family ;  of  what  its 
people  love  to  call  the  North  Country.  He  is,  I  believe,  a  rich 
man,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  spends  every  year  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  promotion  of  his  cause.  He  has  wrought  so  far  a 
wonderful  success.  The  Liberal  government  have  had  to  set  aside 
his  measure  for  this  session,  because  they  had  too  many  things  to 
do  which  could  not  be  put  off.  But  a  man  has  almost  carried  his 
point  when  he  has  prevailed  upon  a  Liberal  government  to  adopt 
his  principle  and  pledge  themselves  to  carry  it  into  legislation.  I 
am  not  myself  greatly  enamoured  of  the  principle.  I  am  not 
very  confident  of  its  ultimate  effect.  I  have  made  careful  studies, 
at  different  times,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada— studies 
extending  over  nearly  five  and  twenty  years — which  have  not  gone 
far  to  encourage  my  faith  in  any  form  of  prohibitory  legislation. 
But  I  am  not  blind  to  actual  facts  in  social  movements  and  in 
Parliament.  I  see  that  the  experiment  of  local  option  has  to  be 
tiied  in  England.  I  see  that  it  has  become  a  question  which  is 
capable  of  making  and  unmaking  ministries  ;  and  I  see,  too,  that 
it  is  a  principle  which  has  grown  to  an  immense  popularity  in 
the  country.  I  must  say  that  the  success  of  the  movement  thus 
far  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  leadership  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  say  much  about  the  Woman  Suffrage 
movement.  It  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  It  has  not 
lately  made  any  conspicuous  advance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ibis  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organizers  of  the  move¬ 
ment  have  been  very  patient  and  have  not  been  willing  to  thrust 
themselves  i-nto  the  forefront  of  parliamentary  agitation.  I  have, 
for  the  sake  of  one  political  cause  at  least,  good  reason  to  feel 
grateful  to  them  for  not  having  tried  to  obstruct  and  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  Liberal  government.  Their  self-restraint 
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ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  with  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  forbearance,  at  some  early  period.  If  it  is  not,  they 
will  have  every  justification  for  assuming  an  independent  and  a 
resolute  ground  of  their  own.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  often  like  the  crowd  at  the  gallery  door  of  a 
theatre  when  a  popular  piece  is  on.  If  you  do  not  crush  forward 
you  are  certain  to  be  left  behind. 

The  representation  of  Labor  in  Parliament  is,  of  course,  not 
a  new  thing.  It  dates  from  the  year  1874.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tions  of  that  year  the  Liberals,  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  went 
out  of  office,  and  the  Tories,  led  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  came  into  power. 
The  Tories  were  full  of  gladness  and  even  of  exultation.  If 
only  they  could  have  foreseen  !  That  election  brought  in  the 
first  Labor  candidates — avowedly  Labor  candidates — who  ever  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  were  enabled  by  their  class  to 
maintain  such  a  position.  That  election,  too,  brought  back  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt  to  the  House  of  Commons  after  a  long  absence,  and 
brought  with  him,  too,  the  first  utterance  of  the  name  of  Home 
Rule.  The  two  Labor  candidates  returned  to  that  Parliament 
were  Mr.  MacDonald,  a  man  long  since  dead,  and  my  friend  Mr. 
Burt,  who  is  still  in  the  House  and  who  is  now  and  was  once  be¬ 
fore  a  member  of  a  Liberal  administration.  Ho  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  will  answer  for  it,  is  more  respected  there 
than  Mr.  Burt.  Mr.  Burt  was  a  workingman  in  the  mines.  He 
managed  to  educate  himself  somehow,  and  is  now  much  better 
educated,  taking  him  all  round,  than  many  a  man  who  has  gone 
through  a  full  course  of  University  training.  In  1874  Mr. 
Disraeli  offered  his  congratulations  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  at  last  two  representatives  of 
labor  in  their  midst.  Ido  not  think  the  congratulation  was  in¬ 
sincere.  Disraeli  had  a  sort  of  sentimental  sympathy  with  the 
workingman.  He  tried  at  one  time  to  call  into  existence  a 
multitudinized  Conservative  workingman.  Mr.  Bright,  Radical 
as  he  was,  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Labor  candidate — as  a  Labor  candidate.  He  was  opposed 
on  principle,  he  said,  to  the  idea  of  representation  by  class 
interests.  He  was  opposed  to  the  representation  in  Parliament 
of  the  railway  interests,  the  landlord  interests,  the  brewers’ 
interests — and  so  he  was  doubtful  about  the  labor  interests.  The 
answer  of  the  Labor  candidates  would  have  been  only  too  obvious. 
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The  House  of  Commons  had  got  the  representation  of  the  rail¬ 
way  interests,  the  landlord  interests,  the  brewers’  interests,  the 
army  interests,  the  navy  interests,  and  many  other  interests  be¬ 
sides,  and  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  them— and  what  con¬ 
ceivable  reason  could  there  be  for  refusing  to  organized  labor 
some  representation  of  its  interests  ?  The  case  was  clear,  and  the 
Labor  candidates  became  more  and  more  successful— and  even  the 
rural  laborer  soon  found  his  representation.  Men  like  Mr. 
Ciemei,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  James  Howlands,  and  many  others 
came  in  to  swell  the  representative  influence  of  the  artisan  in 
cities,  in  mines,  and  in  dockyards,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  was  sent 
into  the  House  to  speak  up  for  the  cause  of  the  rural  laborer. 
The  Irish  National  party,  the  Scotch  National  party,  the  Welsh 
National  party  have  now  each  and  all  their  own  Labor  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Clearly  the  principle  of  Labor 
representation  has  “caught  on”— has  indeed  prevailed  against 
all  adversaries,  all  odds,  and  all  objections. 

The  most  conspicuous  man  among  the  newer  members  of  the 
Labor  party  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  John  Burns.  I  have  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  Mr.  John  Burns,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  him.  He  has  about  him  the  charm  of  a  strong, 
self-reliant  manhood  —  he  is  above  all  things  a  man.  You 
can  see  this  in  his  dark,  soft,  gleaming  eyes.  They  are 
eyes  which  invite  confidence.  John  Burns  is  a.  working 
engineer  who  has  led  a  toiler’s  life,  afloat  and  ashore  and 
under  various  conditions.  He  has  worked  along  those  mysterious 
African  rivers  which  are  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us 
with  the  exploring^  of  Stanley  and  of  Emin  Pasha.  He  has 
worked  in  London  sheds  and  yards.  He  is  a  fine  and  a  powerful 
speaker,  and  can  control  a  vast  meeting  of  workingmen  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force.  He  is  a  great  democratic  influence,  and  political 
parties  and  social  organizations  can  hardly  reckon  without  him. 
He  seldom  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  he  does 
speak  he  speaks  well  and  goes  straight  to  the  point.  He  never 
speaks  but  on  some  subject  which  he  thoroughly  understands, 
and  about  which  he  has  something  important  and  direct  to  say. 
He  has  a  fine  and  even  thrilling  voice,  and  one  always  feels  that 
some  day  when  his  time  comes  and  his  own  question  is  uppermost 
ie  will  make  a  great  speech.  Eor  the  present  that  time  has  not 
come,  and  John  Burns  has  given  loyal  and  devoted  support  to  the 
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Home  Rule  Bill.  The  natural  defect  of  many  such  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  to  think  of  nothing  but  their 
own  cause.  One  who  has  been  long  engaged  out  of 
doors  in  a  particular  cause  is  apt,  if  he  gets  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  lose  all  sense  of  perspective 
and  proportion.  He  does  not  see  that  something  else  has  to  come 
first.  He  will  not  see  that  anything  else  ought  to  come  first. 
So  he  persists  in  merely  trying  to  beat  his  own  drum  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  rattling  their  drums  at  all.  He  becomes  like  a 
player  of  cards  who  insists  on  playing  out  of  his  turn.  Thus  he 
puts  people  against  him  and  even  perhaps  against  his  cause.  He 
sinks  very  often  into  a  mere  “crank/-’  I  have  known  honest  and 
gifted  and  devoted  men  become  utter  failures  in  the  House  of 
Commons — failures  for  themselves  and  for  their  cause — through 
this  fatal  misconception.  John  Burns  has  none  of  this  weakness. 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  surrender  a  single  principle  of  his  cause 
for  all  the  governments  and  all  the  political  parties  in  the  world. 
But  neither  would  he  injure  another  great  cause  or  show  himself 
impatient  with  it  or  unconcerned  about  it  because  it  happened  to 
be  in  before  him.  When  John  Burns  came  into  Parliament  at 
the  last  general  elections,  he  found  Home  Rule  in  possession  of 
the  field.  Nothing  on  earth  could  have  displaced  it.  Even  that 
great  disorganizer  of  English  domestic  reforms — a  foreign  war — a 
war  between  England  and  some  foreign  State — could  not  have 
pushed  Home  Rule  from  its  place.  Therefore,  John  Burns,  being 
a  sturdy  Home  Ruler  already,  threw  his  energies  and  his  heart 
into  the  task  of  advancing  Home  Rule.  He  worked  for  it  with 
unceasing  courage  and  good  sense,  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
He  never  missed  a  chance  of  speaking  for  his  own  cause  ;  but  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  Home  Rule  cause  “  had  the  floor,” 
and  he  made  no  effort  to  impede  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  helped 
it  cheerfully  in  every  way  that  came  within  his  power. 

John  Burns,  of  course,  represents  the  artisan  order.  Joseph 
Arch  represents  the  rural  laborer.  Joseph  Arch  was  a  mere  farm 
laborer  himself.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  farm 
laborer  now.  He  is  a  sensible,  solid  man  who  has  the  historical 
merit  of  having  first  taught  the  English  rural  laborer  to  form 
organizations — trade  organizations — as  their  fellows  in  the  cities 
and  towns  had  already  done,  and  to  fight  the  cause  for  themselves. 
Arch  has  told  me  that  he  had  practically  no  education,  and  indeed 
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there  was  very  little  school  education  of  any  kind  going  for  the  rural 
laborer  in  his  younger  days.  But  he  managed  to  learn  a  good 
deal  all  the  same — one  can  learn  a  good  deal  if  he  has  a  will  that 
way  without  the  help  of  a  village  schoolmaster.  Arch  devoured 
books  and  studied  mathematics  of  nights  when  his  work  in  the 
fields  was  done.  He  is  a  man  of  deep-rooted,  natural,  serious 
piety,  and  for  a  long  time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer 
Methodist  preacher  among  his  people.  He  thus  acquired  a  forci¬ 
ble  and  sustained  style  of  speaking  which  impressed  his  audience 
when  he  began  to  deal  with  politics,  and,  which  was  of  more  im- 
poitance,  he  had  also  acquired  the  full  confidence  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Under  his  impulse  and  his  care  the  agricultural  movement 
became  an  influence  and  a  power,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  he  was  sent  into  Parliament  to  advocate  its 
objects  and  its  claims.  He  had  an  early  sympathy  with 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Only  the  other  day 
he  was  telling  me  how  he  met  some  of  the  arguments  against 
the  annual  immigration  of  the  Irish  reapers  and  other  agricul- 
tuial  laborers  into  the  English  counties  during  harvest  time. 
Many  English  laborers  complained  bitterly  of  this  invasion  of 
competing  labor  from  Ireland  and  its  effect  upon  the  wages  of 
Englishmen.  “  Don’t  blame  the  Irish  laborers,”  Arch  was  wont 
to  aigue  ;  'blame  the  Irish  landlords  and  agitate  against  them. 
Blame  the  man  in  the  big  house  yonder  and  others  like  him.  He 
is  an  Irish  landlord  and  draws  all  his  fine  income  from  Ireland, 
and  he  hardly  ever  goes  to  Ireland,  and  his  agent  screws  up  the 
rents  in  Ireland  so  high  that  the  farmers  could  not  pay  them  and 
live,  and  the  laborers  could  not  exist  at  all  if  they  did  not  cross 
over  every  harvest  to  England  and  Scotland  and  try  by  hard 
work  to  get  a  few  pounds  to  keep  their  wives  and  their  children 
ahve  during  the  long  winter.”  Arch  has  always  been  a  sturdy 
Home  Euler  and  he  is  of  course  an  ardent  radical.  He  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  man.  He  wears  even  now  a  costume  very  much 
like  that  of  an  ordinary  English  peasant,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  claiming  to  be  anything  above  his  class.  If  there  were  in 
England  that  institution  which  a  romantic  young  aristocrat  in  one 
of  Disraeli’s  novels  yearned  for— an  «  Order  of  Peasants ’’—then 
assuredly  such  an  order  would  be  proud  of  my  friend  Joseph 
Arch.  There  is  nothing  sour  or  grim  about  him  ;  not  any  fanati¬ 
cism,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  dislike  for  the  Tories.  “Nothing 
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good  for  the  people  ever  came  of  them  ”  he  stoutly  maintains. 
Nothing  of  their  own  inception,  perhaps.  That  is  probably 
what  he  means. 

Newest  of  all  the  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Party.  The  Colonial  Party  is  composed  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  were  born  or  brought  up  in  some  of  the  colonies,  or  have 
lived  much  of  their  lives  there,  or  have  great  pecuniary  or  other 
interests  in  the  colonies,  or  have  travelled  there  and  made  colo¬ 
nial  questions  a  study  on  the  spot,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  done.  The  chairman  of  the  party  is  Sir  John 
Corst,  who  lived  a  long  time  in  New  Zealand  and  has  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  being  the  only  member  of  Parliament  who  can 
speak  the  Maori  tongue.  The  object  of  the  party  is  naturally 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament,  where 
of  course  I  need  hardly  say  they  have  no  direct  represen¬ 
tation  ;  and  to  consider  how  to  deal  with  the  growth  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  federation,  a  principle  which  is  becoming  a  burning 
question  throughout  England’s  great  colonial  possessions.  There 
are  some  born  Australians  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is, 
for  example,  Mr.  McArthur,  one  of  the  whips  of  the  present 
government ;  and  there  is  the  younger  Mr.  Curran.  There  are 
several  men  who  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  Australia, 
like  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  the  elder  Mr.  Curran,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hogan.  I  cannot  remember  at  the  moment  whether  we  have  any 
prominent  Canadian,  except  my  friend  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
who  held  for  many  years  a  commanding  position  in  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Parliament.  Then  we  have  men  deeply  interested  in  South 
Africa,  like  Sir  Donald  Currie  and  Mr.  Rochfort  Maguire— in 
short,  we  are  very  well  provided  with  unofficial  representatives 
of  our  colonial  system.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
these  should  desire  to  band  together  and  form  an  organization  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  multifarious  and  far-divided 
colonies.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  official  representatives  of  the 
colonies  in  London — the  Agents-General  and  others — do  not  seem 
to  take  very  kindly  to  this  new  organization.  Officials  of  any 
kind  or  class  are  not,  I  suppose,  always  ready  to  welcome  any 
non-official  intervention  or  even  participation  in  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  exclusively  their  own  concern.  But  the  men  who  have 
formed  the  Colonial  party  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  put  out  by 
a  little  chilliness  at  the  beginning  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
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officials.  The  truth  is  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  the  House 
of  Commons  now  without  a  special  party  to  look  after  its  interests 
and  to  press  them,  and  to  push,  them,  and  to  drive  them,  until 
at  last  they  get  a  place  in  the  front.  Hothing  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  such  organizations — I  should  not  like  to  say  what  may  not 
be  done  by  their  aid  and  by  their  energy. 

A  strong  organization  in  Parliament  and  outside  it  will  now 
make  any  government  do  almost  anything.  It  sometimes  takes 
one  s  breath  away  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  conversions 
are  made  now  on  either  side  of  the  House.  We  had  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  lately.  While  the  Conservatives  were  last  in  of¬ 
fice  they  were  pressed  to  pass  a  certain  measure  in  favor  of  the 
inteiests  of  the  Irish  tenantry.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
government  in  both  Houses  delivered  the  most  positive  declara¬ 
tions  that  on  no  account  would  they  consent  to  pass  any  such 
measure.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  were  not  daunted. 
They  kept  up  their  agitation— and  with  what  result  ?  The  strong 
Conservative  government  brought  in  the  measure  and  passed  the 
measure  in  that  same  session  !  And  what  happened  afterwards — 
the  other  day  in  fact  ?  Lord  Salisbury,  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
denounced  the  self-same  measure  in  terms  the  strongest  and  the 
bitterest  that  even  he  could  use.  But  why  was  this  ?  Because 
the  rapidity  of  his  conversion  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  had 
been  so  sudden  that  in  a  few  months  he  had  totally  forgotten  all 
about  it.  He  had  forgotten  that  he  was  converted,  and  had  even 
f 01  gotten  that  the  measure  he  was  denouncing  was  his  own  meas¬ 
ure,  and  the  measure  of  his  own  government !  How  long  is  it 
since  nearly  all  men  in  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  House  were 
declaring  the  demand  for  an  Eight-Hour  bill  to  be  a  demand  not 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  And  now— do  not  most  of  them 
think  it  quite  worthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  regular  process  gone  through  now  by  the  leaders  of  Parlia- 
ment  on  both  sides  with  regard  to  all  great  popular  demands, 
ihe  first  process  may  be  described  in  the  words — “Your 
demand  is  absurd;  we  cannot  even  listen  to  it— and  besides 
you  have  no  backing  in  the  country."  The  second  is . 

“  Come  along,  my  fine  fellows,  and  let  us  talk  this  over-there  is 
very  likely  a  good  deal  of  sound  practical  sense  in  what  you  are 
saymg  and  there  are  such  a  number  of  you  anyhow."  The  final 
utterance  is :  “  Why,  of  course,  we  will  help  you  to  get  your  bill. 
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We  were  always  in  thorough  sympathy  with  you — we  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  any  one  could  have  thought  otherwise  ;  and,  besides, 
the  general  elections  are  coming  on,  and  who  can  tell  what  the 
other  people  ”■ — the  Liberals,  or  the  Tories,  as  the  case  may  be — 
“  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do?  ”  For  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  rapidity  of  these  occasional  conversions  is  just  as  remark¬ 
able  on  the  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  on  the  other. 
N°r  does  all  this  happen  by  any  means  because  either  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  Liberal  leaders  are  consciously  or  naturally  inclined  to  be 
indifferent  to  popular  demands  or  to  fail  to  render  justice.  But 
with  the  constant  growth  of  new  claims  and  new  troubles  in  our 
complicated  social  and  political  existence,  leaders  on  either  side 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  all  the  new  questions  that  press  upon 
them  for  attention.  The  House  of  Commons  has  far  too  much  to 
do  and  its  leaders  cannot  attend  to  half  the  work  for  which  they 
are  expected  to  arrange.  Therefore  the  earliest  chance  is  for  the 
stoutest  and  boldest  claimant.  One  may  see  at  an  English  rail¬ 
way  station  a  poor  porter  of  whom  a  dozen  people  are  making 
frantic  inquiries  all  at  once.  He  is  bewildered  and  can  answer 
none.  Suddenly  some  strenuous  person  breaks  through  the  crowd, 
seizes  the  porter’s  arm,  keeps  fast  hold  of  him,  will  not  let  him 
go — and  gets  his  answer.  Thus  it  is  with  English  agitation  and 
the  leaders  of  ffa  English  Government. 


Justin  McCarthy. 


REFORM  IN  THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 


BY  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON,  EX-ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  STATE. 


The  consular  service  of  the  United  States  has  received  much 
attention  of  late,  at  least  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  not  so 
much  from  the  development  of  any  sudden  public  interest  in  the 
service  itself  as  from  the  rapid  and  violent  manner  in  which  an  al¬ 
most  complete  change  in  its  personnel  had  been  wrought.  This 
change  was  the  immediate  result  of  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
national  government  from  the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  had  itself  been  for  the  most  part  accomplished  in  the  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  short  period  of  time  of  four  months  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  government.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  the 
unusual  upheaval  and  overturning  of  the  service  within  so  short 
a  space  of  time  should  be  embraced  as  furnishing  j,n  admirable 
opportunity  to  compare  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  light  of  previous  acts  and  declarations  bearing  on 
the  extension  and  enforcement  of  the  spirit  of  civil-service  reform. 

Oidinaiily  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  consular  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Tj  nited  States  are  subjects  of  entire  indifference  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  times  marked  by  less 
energy  of  executive  action  in  regard  to  it  no  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  service,  and  nobody 
turns  his  attention  to  it  unless  he  is  desirous  of  occupying  some 
post  within  its  circle  himself,  of  procuring  such  a  position  for 
some  one  of .  his  friends,  or  of  obtaining  some  assistance  from  a 
member  of  it  when  in  need  or  alone  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
consular  reports  are  little  known  and  little  read  except  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  certain  business  enterprises  in  the  countries 
whence  they  proceed,  or  by  those  at  whose  instigation  the  con- 
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suls  have  been  instructed  by  the  Department  of  State  to  render 
them.  The  consular  despatches  to  the  Department  of  State  are 
mostly  of  a  confidential  and  private  nature,  and  the  public  has 
ordinarily  little  knowledge  of  their  existence,  much  less  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  their  contents.  It  seems  to  be  the  common 
opinion  that  anybody  can  fill  a  consular  office,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  the  character  of  the  applicants  for  these  offices  has 
reflected  the  popular  sentiment.  With  some  exceptions,  of  course, 
they  have  been  largely  made  up  of  politicians  in  the  narrowest 
meaning  of  the  term,  of  broken-down  and  unsuccessful  profes¬ 
sional  or  business  men,  of  invalids,  of  men  of  moderate  means 
who  desired  to  stay  abroad  to  educate  their  children  and  at  the 
same  time  wanted  some  occupation  for  themselves  as  a  pastime, 
and  sometimes  of  men  whose  sole  claim  to  an  appointment  was 
that  they  had  worn  out  the  patience  and  endurance  of  their 
friends  in  this  country  by  their  worthlessness,  and  were  to  be 
sent  away  to  free  their  friends  from  the  burden  of  caring  for 
them.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  man  offers  himself  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  service  because  he  is  attracted  by  its  character 
or  hopes  to  make  it  his  profession.  As  a  rule  the  service  is  en¬ 
tered  into  as  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  a  difficult  season,  or  as 
furnishing  an  opportunity  to  study  fora  time  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  recuperate  from  the  hard  work  and  cares  of  a  professional 
or  business  career.  The  reason  for  this  is  of  course  very  apparent. 
No  right-minded  young  man,  with  his  life  before  him,  and  with 
all  the  hopes  and  ambitions  that  that  implies,  will  voluntarily 
take  up  with  a  service  which  offers  no  stability  of  tenure  in  office, 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  its  posts  presents  no  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  of  furnishing  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  at  the  best  for 
his  old  age,  nor  will  a  man  of  riper  age,  if  he  has  any  prospects 
whatever  in  the  world,  sacrifice  what  he  has  and  enter,  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  a  service  which  presents  to  him  so  poor  an  outlook. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  foregoing  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  is  wholly  bad. 
There  are  good  men  in  the  service,  and  their  work  is  valuable,  and 
their  influence  and  example  are  admirable.  But  this  is  not  enough 
to  those  who  have  the  welfare  and  the  improvement  of  the  service  at 
heart.  They  desire  to  place  the  consular  service  on  a  securer  and 
broader  foundation,  either  because  they  have  had  experience  in  it 
and  desire  to  see  remedied  the  evils  which  that  experience  has  taught 
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them  to  recognize  as  existing,  or  because  they  are  interested  in  it 
as  a  branch  of  that  government  to  which  they  are  wholly  devoted. 
They  realize  that  with  the  growth  in  power  and  wealth  of  this 
country  its  position  in  the  great  family  of  nations  is  growing 
daily  of  greater  importance,  and  that  its  commercial  interests  are 
of  moie  and  more  vital  interest.  They  know  that  its  influence 
commercially  depends  in  a  marked  degree  upon  the  character  and 
bearing  of  its  commercial  representatives  abroad,  which  its  consuls 
are  ;  and  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  increases  so  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises  of  insuring  a  more  perfect  representation  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  foreign  countries,  and  a  fuller  and  more 
competent  assistance  in  the  development  of  its  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  They  are  always  looking  earnestly  for  an  improvement  of 
the  service.  Now  there  are  at  least  three  directions  by  which  the 
consular  service  can  be  approached  with  a  view  to  improvement ; 
namely,  the  manner  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
compensation.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  allow  only  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  suggestions  which  are  believed  to  be  pertinent  to 
these  subjects. 

The  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  II,  Section  2,  that  the 
President  shall  ajipoint  consuls  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent.  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  incoming 
President,  under  the  present  practice,  is  to  see  to  the  filling  of 
these  offices.  The  persons  to  be  appointed  are  generally  agreed 
upon  by  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  latter  being 
the  officer  under  whose  instructions  the  future  consul  is  to  do  his 
work.  The  President  naturally  has  little  time  in  the  first 
months  of  his  administration  to  attend,  himself,  to  these  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  largely  within  his  sole  con¬ 
trol  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  recommended  for  favorable 
action  by  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  State  is,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  events,  entirely  new  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  It 
very  seldom  occurs  in  present  times  that  he  has  had  any  diplo¬ 
matic  or  consular  experience  whatever,  and  he  can  know  but 
little,  if  anything,  about  the  duties  of  a  consular  officer,  and  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  men  who  should  be  sent  respectively 
to  the  different  posts.  In  the  exercise  of  the  best  judgment  he 
can  form,  he  cannot  know,  except  from  a  vague  confidence  in  a 
man’s  ability,  that  he  is  in  any  way  suited  to  the  position  for 
which  he  is  named ;  and  yet  he  is  expected,  under  the  present 
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practice,  to  select  the  persons  to  be  appointed  to  the  greater 
number  of  consular  offices  within  the  first  six  months  of  his  in¬ 
cumbency.  The  applicants,  moreover,  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  are  strangers  to  the  service.  They  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  requirements,  nor  can  they  judge  of  their  own  fitness  for  the 
positions  to  which  they  lay  claim.  Naturalized  citizens  seek  to 
be  accredited  to  the  country  whence  they  originally  came,  and 
persons  living  in  the  United  States  on  the  borders  of  Canada  peti¬ 
tion  to  be  appointed  to  a  post  just  over  the  boundary  line  from 
their  home;  the  former  because  they  desire  to  revisit  their  native 
land,  and  the  latter  in  order  that  they  may  live  and  carry  on  their 
business  at  home,  slipping  across  the  border  when  it  is  convenient 
to  attend  to  consular  matters,  thus  evading  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  consular  officers  receiving  salaries  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,000  from  transacting  business  within  their  districts. 
No  examination  is  made  into  their  qualifications.  Some  few  may 
have  been  in  the  consular  service  before,  but  usually  it  is  their 
political  or  social  influence,  and  not  their  experience,  which 
eventually  secures  a  new  place  for  them.  Political  backing  brings 
better  results  than  the  claims  of  previous  experience  and  of  good 
service.  The  most  the  appointing  power  can  do  is  to  make  the 
sponsors  vouch  for  the  character  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant, 
and  hold  them  responsible  if  their  representations  eventually  are 
proved  to  have  been  false. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  method  of  selection 
a;s  applied  to  the  existing  consular  system  is  bad.  If  there  is  to 
be  no  change  in  that  system,  some  different  method  from  that 
which  now  exists  should  be  devised  whereby  the  wheat  could  be 
separated  from  the  chaff,  and  only  men  who  have  been  proved  to 
be  fit  in  character  and  ability  and  attainments  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  selection,  free  as  far  as  possible  from  political 
pressure.  But  how  to  determine  the  fitness  is  the  stumbling, 
block.  This  might  be  done  by  examination  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission,  only  persons  who  are 
certified  by  them  to  be  eligible  for  appointment;  but  among  other 
objections  to  this  method  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  would  be 
a  satisfactory  manner  of  selecting  the  fittest  person,  because,  as 
can  be  easily  understood,  there  are  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
a  good  consular  officer  which  could  hardly  be  ascertained  or  deter¬ 
mined  by  such  au  examination.  There  is  no  advantage  in  making 
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a  change  for  change’s  sake  only,  and  it  seems  that  the  method  of 
selection  might  with  safety  be  left  as  it  is  at  present,  if  only  the 
system  of  the  service  were  so  changed  that  the  tenure  of  office  in 
the  service  itself  were  securely  fixed  to  last  during  good  behavior. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  service  should  be  so  organized  that  if  a 
man  were  once  appointed  to  any  consular  office  he  should  thereby 
become  a  member  of  the  consular  service  during  good  behavior 
and  be  removable  only  for  cause,  not  necessarily  to  remain  always 
at  the  port  to  which  he  was  originally  appointed,  but  subject 
from  to  time  to  time  to  be  transferred  by  the  President  from  one 
port  to  another,  as  it  might  be  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  service.  If  the  elements  of  permanency  of  tenure  and  of  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  were  assured,  there  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  few  vacancies  at  any  one  time,  and  at  the  time  of  a 
change  of  administration  there  would  be  no  more  than  at  any 
other.  The  pressure  upon  an  incoming  administration  would  be 
avoided,  there  would  be  time  in  which  to  make  a  proper  selection, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  appointment  was  to  be  made  for  good 
behavior  would  place  a  greater  responsibility  upon  the  appointing 
power  and  upon  the  persons  recommending  the  applicant,  while 
correspondingly  greater  care  would  be  exercised  both  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  in  the  recommendation.  Moreover,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  with  fixity  of  tenure  joined  to  proper  compensation  would 
come  a  better  class  of  persons  seeking  appointment. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  consular  officers  now  is  dependent  solely 
upon  the  will  of  the  appointing  power  and  has  long  been  governed 
by  the  exigencies  of  political  expediency.  It  would  not  be 
worth  the  while  for  Congress  to  change  this  and  fix  a  period  of 
time  by  statute  unless  at  the  same  time  they  increased  the  pay  for 
the  different  offices.  The  fixity  or  certainty  of  tenure  must  go 
Pari  Passu  wi.th  an  increase  in  pay.  What  is  wanting  is  to  tempt 
able  and  stirring  men  to  enter  the  service  for  what  it  can  offer 
them  as  a  life  career,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  such  men 
would  find  any  inducement  in  the  assurance  of  a  permanency  of 
service  at  an  inadequate  compensation.  With  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  few  posts  the  compensation  at  present  allowed  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  proper  or,  in  many  instances,  decent 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  officer  or  of  the  office  A  man 
of  humble  means  must  be  satisfied  with  a  humble  position  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  many  persons  are  perfectly 
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content  to  occupy  such  a  position  so  far  as  they  individually  are 
concerned,  and  their  being  so  is  a  subject  of  reproach  to  them. 
But  if  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
unable  for  lack  of  means  to  maintain  himself  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  like  representatives  of  other  nations,  it  is  a  reproach  to  all 
men  of  the  nation  which  he  is  sent  to  represent.  Of  course  it  is 
always  possible  to  send  somebody  of  private  means  to  the  places 
where  the  compensation  is  too  small  for  a  man  to  live  properly 
without  such  means,  but  assuredly  nothing  could  be  more  undem¬ 
ocratic  and  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  all  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country  than  to  have  a  branch  of  the  public  service  in  which 
the  compensation  of  most  of  the  offices  is  so  small  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  country  abroad  they  can  only  be  filled 
by  persons  of  independent  fortune. 

There  are  in  all  about  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  con¬ 
sular  offices,  of  which  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  are  prin¬ 
cipal  offices,  so  called,  the  remaining  four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  being  designated  as  consular  agencies.  A  consular  agency 
is  subordinate  to  the  principal  office  within  whose  jurisdiction  it 
comes.  It  is  created  ordinarily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal 
consular  officer,  or  of  the  people  of  the  place  itself,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
agent  is  nominated  by  the  principal  officer  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  agent  is  paid  solely  from  the  fees  re¬ 
ceived  and  is  almost  invariably  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  the  place  where  he  is  agent,  often  hardly  able 
to  speak  a  word  of  English,  who  accepts  the  place  simply  for  the 
honor  and  position  which  come  to  him  from  being  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  in  the  locality  to  which  he  belongs.  As 
has  been  intimated,  he  is  paid  no  salary,  but  obtains  what  emolu¬ 
ments  he  can  from  that  amount  of  the  fees  or  receipts  coming  to 
his  office  which  he  is  allowed  to  retain  by  his  superior  officer,  which 
amount  is  usually  fixed  by  agreement  between  himself  and  such 
officer.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the 
superior  officer  has  named  him  for  the  agency,  and  is  entitled  un¬ 
der  the  regulations  to  pocket  his  share  of  the  fees  coming  from 
his  agencies  as  unofficial  fees  up  to  $1,000  in  amount.  Ordinarily 
the  purpose  of  creating  these  agencies  is  to  accommodate  mer¬ 
chants  who  desire  near  them  a  consular  office  for  the  authentica¬ 
tion  of  invoices  of  goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  and 
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seek  very  naturally  to  avoid  the  delay  and  expense  which  may 
be  caused  to  them  if  they  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  principal 
office  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from  them.  The  business 
of  the  shipper  of  goods  to  the  United  States  has  been  the  govern¬ 
ing  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  consular  office,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  finding  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  the  office 
for  the  compensation  has  obliged  the  government  to  resort  to  the 
device  of  a  consular  agency. 

Besides  the  manifest  impropriety  of  having  a  foreigner  to 
represent  in  his  native  place  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  inasmuch 
as  the  principal  officer  shares  in  the  fees  collected  by  his  agent 
the  temptation  to  the  former  to  lend  his  influence  in  favor 


of  the  creation  of  agencies  within  his  district,  and  thus  help  out 
his  meagre  and  inadequate  salary,  is  often  great.  Fees  which  nat¬ 
urally  in  the  absence  of  an  agency  would  be  collected  for  services 
rendered  at  the  principal  office,  and  which  would  be  turned  in 
that  case  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  are  in  this 


manner  diverted,  and  being  collected  for  services  rendered  at  the 
agency  are  divided  between  the  principal  officer  and  his  agent. 
It  would  be  most  advantageous  that  all  consular  agencies  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  official  fees  which  now  go  to  their  sup¬ 
port  should  go  to  the  principal  office,  which  ought  in  every  case 
to  be  a  salaried  one,  and  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  with  the 
other  official  fees  which  come  to  that  office.  If  these  agencies 
were  abolished  there  would  then  remain  three  hundred  and  thirty 
principal  offices,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  are  now 
salaried,  and  ninety-three  receive  no  salaries.  These  last  are 
compensated  entirely  by  the  official  and  unofficial  fees  which  they 
may  from  time  to  time  collect. 


The  highest  salary  paid  is  $7,500,  and  that  amount  is  paid 
only  at  Seoul,  Korea,  where  the  Consul-General  is  also  Minister 
hesident,  and  consequently  occupies  a  diplomatic  position  with 
nil  the  expenses  incident  thereto.  The  Consul-General  at  Athens 
Bucharest,  and  Belgrade  is  paid  $6,500.  He  is  also  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Greece,  Roumania, 
and  bervia,  and  serves  in  all  the  above  offices  for  one  and  the 

“7  ^ie  ^onsuP^eneral  at  Havana  receives  $6,000 

and  the  Consul-General  at  Melbourne  $4,500.  There  are  twelve 
offices  where  $5,000  are  paid,  viz.:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Shanghai, 
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Pans,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  Liverpool,  London,  Port  au  Prince, 
Loma,  Teheran,  Cairo,  and  Bangkok  (where  the  Consul  is  also 
Minister  Resident)  ;  seven  offices  where  $4,000  are  paid,  viz.: 
I  anama,  Berlin,  Montreal,  Honolulu,  Kanagawa,  Monrovia,  and 
*  Mexico  ;  seven  where  $3,500  are  paid,  viz. :  Vienna,  Amoy,  Can¬ 
ton,  lien  Tsin,  Havre,  Halifax,  and  Callao ;  thirty-one  where 
$3,000  are  paid;  thirty  where  $2,500  are  paid;  and  fifty-one 
where  $2,000  are  paid.  The  remaining  ninety-five  of  the 
salaried  officers  receive  salaries  of  only  $1,500  or  $1,000  per  an¬ 
num. 

Consular  officers  are  not  allowed  their  travelling  expenses  to 
and  from  their  posts,  no  matter  how  distant  the  latter  may  be. 
They  are  simply  entitled  to  their  salaries  during  the  transit,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  consume  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  Li 
transitu,  which  number  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  are 
they  allowed  to  transact  any  business  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
accredited  where  their  salary  exceeds  $1,000.  They  are  allowed  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  rent  of  consular  offices,  which  has  been 
fixed  at  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salary,  but  this  sum  is  spent 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  can  be  used 
only  for  the  renting  of  offices,  strictly  so  speaking,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  rental  of  their  own  house  or  lodgings.  A  clerk  is 
allowed  in  some  cases,  and( sometimes  also  a  messenger  where  there 
seems  to  be  an  absolute  need  of  such  ;  but  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  clerk  hire  and  for  contingent  expenses  of  consuls 
for  many  years  past  have  been  so  grossly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  service  that  in  most  posts  the  offices  are  miserably  equipped 
both  as  to  clerks  and  messengers. 

There  are  certain  emoluments  coming  to  consuls  at  certain 
posts  of  an  unofficial  nature,  such  as  fees  for  taking  depositions, 
oaths,  etc.,  which  are  not  considered  official  in  their  nature,  and 
which  a  consular  officer  is  therefore  allowed  to  retain  as  his 
private  property.  All  official  fees — and  these  are  prescribed  by 
the  President — every  consular  officer  receiving  a  salary  is  bound 
to  account  for  and  to  turn  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  unofficial  fees  in  some  places  amount  to  large  sums, 
and  in  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
important  business  centres,  render  the  office  of  unusual  value. 
In  London,  for  instance,  the  unofficial  fees  amount  to  five  or  six 
times  the  prescribed  salary.  But  the  places  where  such  large 
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fees  are  to  be  secured  are  very  few  indeed,  and  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  covered  by  the  three  places  above  named.  By  an  odd 
perversion  of  justice,  the  receipts  from  unofficial  fees  are  largest 
in  the  places  where  the  largest  salaries  are  paid. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  plight  of  the  man  who  finds 
himself,  for  example,  in  Ceylon,  Auckland,  or  Cape  Town,  or,  not 
quite  so  bad,  but  bad  enough,  in  Malta,  or  Santos,  or  Para,  all  of 
which  are  places  where  the  salaries  are  fixed  at  $1,500,  with  no 
financial  resources  except  his  salary.  What  must  be  the  desperate 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  consul  to  either  of  these  places 
who  starts  off  for  his  post  with  the  month’s  pay  allowed  him  for 
what  is  called  his  instruction  period  and  with  no  opportunity  even 
to  draw  in  advance  that  portion  of  his  pay  allowed  him  for  his  tran¬ 
sit  period,  which  can  only  be  paid  after  he  has  rendered  his  ac¬ 
counts  upon  his  arrival  at  the  post,  and  with  the  remainder  of 
his  $1,500  to  keep  him  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ?  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  some  of  our  consular  officers  get  into  financial 
difficulties  and  leave  their  offices  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms, 
with  debts  unpaid.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
manage  as  well  as  they  appear  to  do.  It  may  not,  to  be  sure, 
cost  a  great  deal  for  a  man  to  live  at  Ceylon  or  Cape  Town,  when 
once  he  manages  to  reach  those  places  ;  but  even  if  that  be  a  fact, 
he  must  live  away  from  his  family  and  in  a  most  meager  manner 
to  eke  out  existence  upon  the  present  allowance.  So  too  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  such  places  as  Liege,  and  Copenhagen,  and  Nice,  and 
many  others  where  the  salary  is  $1,500  and  the  unofficial  work 
yields  hardly  any  return. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  cases,  but  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  man  without  property  of  his  own  sufficient  to  make  him 
practically  indepeudent  of  his  salary  so  far  as  subsistence  is  con¬ 
cerned  who  goes  for  instance  to  Trieste,  Cologne,  Dublin,  or 
Leeds,  or  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  or  to  Guatemala,  or 
Managua,  or  to  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  or  to  Odessa,  or  Manila, 
or  Beirut,  or  Jerusalem,  on  a  salary  of  $2,000  is  relatively  little 
better  off.  Nor  is  the  position  of  a  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  or 
at  Brussels,  or  at  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  Sheffield,  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Athens,  Ningpo,  or  Victoria,  B.  C.,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  to  be 
envied,  with  the  necessary  demands  which  he  is  obliged  to  meet. 

It  is  of  course  notorious  that  there  are  many  more  applicants 
for  even  the  worst  of  these  offices  than  there  are  offices,  and  that 
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numberless  men  will  be  readily  found  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  good  of  their  country  and  go  to  Tamatave  or  Sydney  on 
$2,000,  or  to  Tahiti  or  Sierra  Leone  on  $1,000.  But  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  presumably  centred  more 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  public  service  than  on  furnishing  places 
for  self-sacrificing  individuals.  They  take  no  satisfaction  in  the 
creation  of  a  consular  office  unless  its  existence  is  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  service  as  organized  for  their  benefit.  If  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  annexed  to  its  creation  as  to  militate  against  its  effect¬ 
iveness  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  created,  the 
reason  for  its  creation  ceases  to  exist.  That  reason  is  primarily 
that  the  consular  officer  may  encourage  the  increase  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  his  country  and  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited  by 
giving  assistance  in  the  way  of  information  and  protection  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively  he  mast  be  a  man 
whose  character  inspires  respect  among  the  people  with  whom  he 
associates  and  who  has  influence  through  his  character,  abilities, 
and  position,  not  only  as  an  officer,  but  also  as  a  man  among  the 
people  with  whom  he  is  to  transact  the  business  of  his  office.  If 
the  pecuniary  allowance  given  him  by  his  government  is  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  an  equality  with  his 
colleagues,  or  to  maintain  a  social  position  in  the  community 
such  as  they  are  able  to  maintain,  his  government  is  the  loser. 
It  is  far  better  to  have  no  consular  office  in  any  given  place  than 
to  cripple  its  efficiency  by  the  conditions  of  its  creation. 

Unless  Congress  can  see  its  way  to  make  more  generous  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  consular  service  with  a  view  principally  to 
creating  larger  salaries,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  salaried  offices  and  to  distribute  the  sum  of  money  now  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  pay  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  officers 
among  one-half  that  number  with  salaries  proportionately  greater. 
In  any  case  there  should  be  no  unsalaried  officers  whatever  and 
no  salary  below  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  There  are  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  besides  the  subordinate  agencies  which  we  have 
suggested  should  be  abolished,  about  ninety-three  unsalaried 
principal  officers  who  receive  their  compensation  in  fees.  These 
offices  should  either  be  abolished  or  should  be  made  salaried 
offices  and  the  fees  received  by  them  turned  into  the  treasury. 

In  several  countries  the  United  States  maintains  a  far  greater 
number  of  consular  offices  than  is  required  by  the  demands  of 
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commerce  and  one  which  seems,  moreover,  disproportionate  to  the 
number  maintained  by  these  countries  respectively  in  this  country, 
hor  instance,  in  Germany  we  have  fifty-one  consular  officers, 
wlide  Germany  has  twenty-two  in  this  country.  In  France  the 
mted  States  has  thirty-seven,  and  France  has  twenty-five  in 
this  country.  In  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  alone  the  United 
States  has  fifty-seven,  in  British  North  America  about  one- 
lundred  and  thirty,  besides  others  scattered  over  the  world  in 
other  possessions  of  the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  has,  in  all, 
orty-two  consular  offices  in  this  country.  A  great  reduction  in 
n umbei  of  United  States  consular  officers  could  most  advan- 
.  *eously  be  made  m  Canada,  especially  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec, 
and  Ontario.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  state  that  two-thirds  of 

f  P1'°VinCeS  C°Uld  be  disco^inued  with  the  best 
lesults  for  the  interests  of  the  service. 

If  the  prizes  are  larger,  the  competitors  will  be  of  superior 

qua  lty.  The  best  men  will  not  compete  for  an  inferior  prize 
and.  m  order  to  induce  such  men  as  should  be  in  the  consular’ 
service  te  enter  it  as  a  life  career,  there  should  be  assured  to  them 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  it  at  least  a  livelihood  approximate  to 
that  which  they  would  have  secured  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  It  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  that  a  man  who  has  once  been  proved  com¬ 
petent  for  a  branch  of  the  government  service  should  remain  in 
it  as  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  or,  if  the  duties  which  he  per- 
onns  therein  are  worthy  of  performance,  that  the  pay  should  be 
sufficient  to  support  him.  Tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior, 
n  le  sense  a  ove  indicated,  and  adequate  compensation,  would 
Tee  the  service  from  some  of  its  existing  evils  and  threatened 
dangers,  and,  whether  effected  in  the  manner  here  suggested  or 
however  otherwise  accomplished,  are  necessary  elements  in  its  re-- 
foi  .nation.  And  they  should  go  together,  for  the  reason  that  each 
one  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  the  good  that  it  can  work. 

William  F.  Wharton. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  OUTLOOK. 


BY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  H.  CARTER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


Since  its  organization,  the  best  interests  and  the  purest  aspir¬ 
ations  of  the  people  have  found  representation  and  expression 
through  the  Republican  party.  As  a  rule  the  prospects  of  the 
party  have  not  been  brighter  than  the  prospects  of  the  country, 
and  the  present  exception  proves  that  the  prosperity  the  nation 
has  enjoyed  found  its  fostering  force  in  the  pre-emine  A  adapt¬ 
ability  of  Republican  principles  and  policies  to  the  moral,  social, 
physical,  and  economic  conditions  of  our  national  life. 

For  well  nigh  a  generation  prior  to  March  4,  1893,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  an  almost  unvarying  experience 
of  prosperity,  unparalleled  in  the  world’s  history.  Preliminary  to 
an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  prospects  of  the  party,  an  estimate 
of  the  extent,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the  causes,  of  its  defeat  in 
1892,  seem  essential.  After  successfully  conducting  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the 
party  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  vitalizing  and  developing  the 
industrial  energies  of  the  country.  The  protective  tariff  policy 
which  had  sustained  the  government  through  the  perils  of  the 
rebellion  was  adopted  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  Republican  faith, 
and  was  advocated  as  a  governmental  policy  calculated  to  secure 
the  permanent  commercial  and  industrial  independence  of  the 
nation,  and  the  highest  attainable  prosperity  for  the  body  of  the 
people. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  western 
country,  and  to  more  closely  binding  together  remote  parts  of  the 
Union,  railway  construction  across  the  plains  and  through  the 
mountains  was  encouraged.  Inspired  by  enlightened  progressive 
public  policy,  the  men  who  had  conquered  the  rebellion  set  about 
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the  task  of  converting  the  material  resources  of  the  continent  to 
the  purposes  of  civilization.  The  wonderful  achievements  of  this 
conquest  of  peace  outstripped  the  most  marvellous  tales  of 
Oriental  fiction  and  challenged  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 
Contrasted  with  the  gloomy  periods  of  Democratic  rule  before  the 
war,  the  new  era  brought  into  bold  relief  the  merits  of  progres¬ 
sive  as  opposed  to  reactionary  policy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  tide  of  immigration  following  the 
war  carried  with  it  certain  vicious  elements  which  naturally 
lodged  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  quite  as  naturally 
gravitated  to  and  remained  steadily  with  the  Democratic  party. 
In  the  wards  of  all  our  large  cities  where  crime,  ignorance,  and 
alien  sentiments  prevail,  Democratic  majorities  are  unfailing  and 
overwhelming. 

For  the  party,  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  country  brought 
forth  elements  of  weakness.  The  minority  persistently  contended 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  could  not  be  justly  applied  to 
present  conditions  ;  that  the  achievements  of  science  and  art  had 
so  far  modified  industrial  affairs  that  ancient  rules  relating  to 
supply  and  demand,  social  development,  educational  advancement, 
and  the  general  conditions  incident  to  and  surrounding  this  re¬ 
public  no  longei  controlled,  as  formerly,  our  internal  and  external 
relations. 

Gradually  sentiment  became  eliminated  from  national  politics 
the  farther  we  receded  from  the  great  war  period,  and  the  issue 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  In  a  constantly  increasing  degree,  political 
convictions  evolved  from  mathematical  calculations,  and  on  this 
-  cold  basis  party  enthusiasm  was  chilled. 

Individual  prosperity  began  to  be  regarded  only  in  a  relative 
sense.  The  laborer  whose  daily  wage  was  greater,  both  nominally 
and  in  purchasing  power,  than  the  sum  earned  in  like  employ¬ 
ment  in  any  other  country,  became  dissatisfied  because  his  em¬ 
ployer  seemed  more  prosperous  than  himself.  The  rapid 
transposition  of  various  forms  of  real  estate  into  personal  property, 
through  the  formation  of  incorporated  companies  created  to 
facilitate  large  railway  and  other  operations,  naturally  resulted  in 
building  up  large  fortunes,  which  experience  has  shown  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real  in  thousands  of  instances.  Nevertheless  these 
large  apparent  accumulations  of  wealth  sufficed  to  breed  envy  and 
discontent  among  prosperous  people  whose  situations,  while  felici- 
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tous  in  themselves,  became  unsatisfactory  because  suffering  by 
comparison. 

Thus  enterprises  fostered  by  the  Republican  party,  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  or  to  meet 
the  quickened  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  developed  ele¬ 
ments  of  discontent  to  the  party’s  disadvantage.  From  these  and 
other  causes  the  percentage  of  Republican  votes  gradually  de¬ 
creased  in  the  Republican  States  after  the  war. 

The  platform  in  1872  declared  emphatically  in  favor  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  The  Democratic  platform  avoided  the  issue  by 
referring  the  question  to  the  people  of  the  Congressional  districts. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  election  of  that  year  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  polled  the  largest  percentage  of  the  popular  vote  ever 
cast  for  its  presidential  candidate,  viz.,  55.63  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  1864,  eleven  Democratic  States  not  voting,  Lincoln  only  re¬ 
ceived  55.06  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote. 

While  temporary  causes  have  induced  the  percentage  to  rise 
and  fall  since  1872,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  vote  cast  for  Republican  candidates  in  presidental  elections 
has  decreased  as  the  following  table  will  show  : 


Year. 

1872.. 

1876.. 

1830.. 


Rep.  Per  Cent,  of 
Pop.  Vote. 
55.63 
47.95 
48.31 


Year. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1892.. 


Rep.  Per  Cent,  of 
Pop.  Vote. 
48.22 

47.83 

42.84 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  Republican  vote  cast  in  the  Southern  States  in  1872  was 
thereafter  so  suppressed  that  to-day  it  is  voiceless  and  unheard. 
To  assume  that  Republican  loss  has  resulted  in  corresponding 
Democratic  gains  would  be  erroneous,  as  the  following  table  of 
Democratic  percentages  of  the  total  vote  will  show  : 


Y  ear. 

1872.. 
1876  . 

1880.. 


Dem.  Per  Cent,  of 
Pop.  Vote. 
43.83 
50.94 
48.20 


Year. 

1884.. . 

1888.. 
1892... 


Dem.  Per  Cent,  of 
Pop.  Vote. 
48.48 
48.63 
45.98 


The  balance  of  the  popular  vote  has  been  cast  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  of  independent  parties  that  have  changed 
names  and  professions  at  each  election. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  received  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  popular  vote  in  1892  than  had  been  cast  for  any 
candidate  of  his  party  since  1872.  Democratic  success  in  1892 
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did  not  therefore  result,  as  has  been  popularly  supposed,  from  a 
general  uprising  in  favor  of  that  party  or  its  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  contrary  the  popular  verdict  was  adverse  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  free  trade,  and  reaction. 

The  third,  or  People’s,  party,  supplemented  by  the  sectarian- 
school-law  agitation  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Mr.  Cleveland’s  election  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  credit 
or  blame  there  may  be  attached  to  his  administration.  Through 
the  causes  indicated,  the  Republican  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
California,  North  Dakota,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  cast  61  electoral 
votes  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  States  of  Kansas,  Colorado, 
ISevada,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  cast  22  votes  for 
Weavei.  These  votes,  placed  in  the  Republican  column,  where 
they  legitimately  belong,  would  have  resulted  in  228  electoral 
votes  for  Harrison,  as  against  194  for  Cleveland,  with  New  York 
in  the  Democratic  column. 


Again,  it  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  returns  that  a 
change  of  27,426  votes,  properly  distributed  in  California,  Dela- 
waie,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  West  Virginia,  would  have  given  those  States  to  Harrison 
and  secured  his  election. 

Elections  in  the  Southern  States  have  confessedly  become  such 
a  mere  matter  of  form  that  little  significance  can  justly  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  returns  as  indicative  of  public  sentiment,  and 
therefore  the  increase  or  decrease  of  majorities  in  only  those 
States  wherein  elections  are  substantially  fair  and  free  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  conveying  instructive  lessons.  In  the  country  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  and  west  of  the  old  slave  territory,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  People’s  party  movement,  Harrison  in  1892  fell 
only  148,276  behind  his  vote  of  1888  ;  whereas  Cleveland,  the 
legatee  of  all  disaffection  and  disorders  in  the  same  territory 
received  m  1892  72,431  votes  less  than  in  1S88. 

It  is  obvious  from  a  glance  at  these  facts  and  figures  that 
through  all  party  vicissitudes  for  thirty  years  the  Republican 
party  has  maintained  its  hold  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  popular 
vote  with  a  tenacity  unprecedented  in  party  history  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  1892  the  party  principles  were 
not  repudiated  directly  by  the  people,  nor  did  the  popular  verdict 
direct,  although  it  permitted,  a  substitution  of  the  Democratic 
theory  of  free  trade  for  the  Republican  policy  of  protection 
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Independently  of  the  existing  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial 
depression,  the  future  of  the  Republican  party  is  unquestionably 
bright  and  promising. 

The  experience  being  endured  by  the  country  now  will  inevi¬ 
tably  and  indelibly  impress  upon  this  generation  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  potential  influence  of  a  governmental  policy,  not 
only  upon  the  nation  at  large,  but  likewise  upon  the  vital  interests 
of  the  individual  citizen.  Practical  experience  is  clearing  up 
erroneous  impressions. 

In  1888  the  people  directed  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the 
friends  of  the  protective  policy,  at  the  same  time  repudiating 
the  revision  presented  on  free-trade  lines  by  the  so-called  Mills 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  prepared,  and  Congress  passed,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  Act,  a  revenue  bill  substantially 
in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  electors.  But  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  framing  of  its  schedules  in.  committee,  and  in  run¬ 
ning  the  gauntlet  through  the  House  with  its  slender  majority, 
together  with  certain  amendments  made  in  the  Senate,  duties 
were  increased  here  and  there  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  articles 
in  general  use  to  enable  the  minority  to  successfully  prosecute,  in 
the  brief  time  between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  elections  of 
1890,  a  campaign  distinguished  by  the  most  colossal  misrepresen¬ 
tation  ever  invented  with  intent  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the  people. 
Few  had  read  the  bill,  and  the  country  had  not  become  familiar  with 
its  operations.  The  astute  commercial  instinct  of  many  of  our 
merchants,  intent  on  stimulating  trade,  multiplied  the  apostles  of 
error.  Every  one  was  advised  to  buy  quickly  and  heavily,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alleged  inevitable  increase  of  prices  under  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  law,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  prices  were  temporarily  ad¬ 
vanced  in  many  instances  on  goods  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  and 
in  other  cases  on  articles  that  had  actually  been  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

While  in  truth  the  McKinley  Act  made  greater  reductions 
than  the  Mills  bill  proposed,  the  impression  became  general,  and 
existed  until  after  the  election  of  1892,  that  the  McKinley  Act 
had  greatly  and  unnecessarily  increased  the  tariff.  Laboring- 
under  this  impression,  people  felt  that  the  Republican  party  had 
abused  its  authority,  and,  so  believing,  they  defeated  us  over¬ 
whelmingly  at  the  polls  in  1890.  Before  the  election  of  1892 
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many  of  these  popular  errors  had  been  exploded  by  actual  de¬ 
monstration.  More  men  had  been  employed,  at  better  wages,  than 
under  any  previous  revenue  law.  Mills  and  factories  were  work¬ 
ing  on  full  time,  and  in  some  instances  on  double  time.  Prosperity 
reigned  supreme.  Confidence  was  universal  throughout  the  land. 
Even  the  opponents  of  the  Harrison  administration  felt  con- 
stiained  to  admit  that  the  Federal  Government  had  never  been 
administered  with  greater  purity,  intelligence,  and  dignity. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country  generated  wide- 
spiead  unrest  amongst  the  great  body  of  our  laboring  people. 
Extiavagant  though  the  statement  may  seem,  I  think  it  is  never¬ 
theless  ti  ue,  that  great  prosperity  is  quite  as  prolific  a  source  of 
discontent  and  unrest  as  corresponding  adversity.  Old  experience 
had  ceased  to  be  instructive.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  labor 
element  accepted  the  statement  that  the  manufacturers  alone  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  tariff,  and  that  labor  organizations  did  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  the  price  of  wages  irrespective  of  tariff  schedules. 
But  even  in  the  presence  of  these  conditions  Mr.  Cleveland  wisely 
discerned  that  he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  on  the  Chicago  plat¬ 
form  and  therefore  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  virtuallv  repudiated 
the  tariff  plank  of  his  party  platform  in  the  following  words  : 

The  protection  of  the  people  in  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  of 
their  property  and  earnings  concededly  constitutes  the  special  purpose  and 
mission  of  our  free  government.  This  design  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  our  plan  of  rule  that  failure  to  protect  the  citizen  in  such  use 
and  enjoyment,  or  their  unjustifiable  diminution  by  the  government  itself 
is  a  betrayal  of  the  people’s  trust.  .  .  .  We  wage  no  exterminating  war 
against  any  American  interests.” 

On  the  vital  issue  of  the  campaign  the  great  mass  of  the  voters 
who  supported  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  undoubtedly  did  so. 
as  the  recent  Ohio  election  bears  witness,  accepting  the  tariff 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  the 
Chicago  platform. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  above  quoted  is  almost  identical  in  tone  with  the  expressions 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Polk  in  1844,  as  follows: 

“  In  adjusting  the  details  of  a  revenue  tariff  I  have  heretofore  sanc¬ 
tioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties  as  would  produce  the  amount 
of  revenue  needed  aDd  at  the  same  time  afford  reasonable  incidental  pro- 
tection  to  our  home  industry.”  * 

Mr.  Polk  was  elected,  as  was  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  free-trade 
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tariff  bill  of  1846  was  in  no  sense  less  the  consummation  of  a  de¬ 
ception  than  will  the  Wilson  bill  prove  an  imposition  if  approved 
as  passed  by  the  House.  Southern  Democrats,  led  by  Robert  J. 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  President  Polk’s  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  prepared  the  free-trade  bill  of  1846 ;  and  the  same  ele¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  has  dominated 
the  present  Congress,  which  has  presented  to  the  country  the 
Wilson  bill. 

The  tariff  of  1846  quickly  destroyed  the  prosperity  attained 
under  the  protective  tariff  of  1842,  precisely  as  the  shadow  and 
threat  of  the  Wilson  bill  have  quickly  withered  and  blighted  the 
magnificent  prosperity  attained  under  the  tariff  of  1890.  His¬ 
tory  is  but  repeating  itself.  The  good  old  ante-bellum  days  are 
with  us  again.  These  days  are  being  endured,  not  enjoyed. 

Taking  into  account  the  exhausted  surplus  supplies  in  the 
homes  and  retail  stores  of  the  country,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fixing  of  definite  figures  by  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  will 
induce  temporary  business  activity,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
existing  stagnation  continue,  to  insure  Republican  success.  The 
American  people  must  do  some  business  on  any  basis.  The  party 
can  and  will  succeed  in  1896. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Will  the  Western  Repub¬ 
lican  States  that  supported  the  Weaver-Cleveland  tickets  at  the 
last  presidential  election  return  to  their  allegiance  ?  It  would 
seem  to  suffice  in  answer  to  the  question  to  refer  to  the  scandalous 
administration  of  public  affairs  by  representatives  of  the  People’s 
party  in  Western  States  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  the 
party  as  evidenced  by  the  elections  of  1893  in  the  States  affected. 
The  Populists  have  been  a  greater  injury  and  affliction  to  Kansas 
than  the  grasshoppers  and  dry  winds  ;  while  the  good  people  of  the 
neighboring  State  of  Colorado  have  suffered  in  credit  and  self-re¬ 
spect  through  their  connection  with  the  same  organization. 

The  People’s  party  is  a  free-trade  party,  whereas  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  States  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  protection. 
While  for  vote-catching  purposes  the  People’s  party  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  current 
events  are  driving  the  people  to  understand  that  as  far  as  it  has 
any  financial  theories,  it  favors  cheap  money,  whereas  the  loyal 
advocates  of  silver  coinage  are  opposed  to  cheap  paper  money,  and 
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are  in  favor  of  bimetallism  or  a  currency  based  on  both  gold  and 
silver.  All  thoughtful  men  throughout  the  silver-producing 
States  are  beginning  to  fully  realize  that  those  States  cannot 
achieve  desired  results  by  allowing  the  silver  question  to  be 
handled  by  a  party  destined  to  be  eternally  in  a  minority. 

The  People’s  party  is  a  Southern  exotic,  and  on  its  financial 
theories  responds  to  the  Southern  demand  for  fiat  money  and 
plenty  of  it ;  our  Western  people  are  as  firmly  devoted  to  sound 
money  as  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  country.  They  are  ardent 
bimetallists,  and  their  interest  in  the  restoration  of  silver  is  of 
course,  intensified  by  the  fact  that  they  produce  it.  Place-hunt¬ 
ing  demagogues  have  played  upon  this  intense  feeling  by  making 
extravagant  statements  which  have  constantlv  tended  to  create  an 
erroneous  impression  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  A  better 
understanding  is  destined  to  be  reached  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Republicans.  The  people  of  the  West  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  through  prudent,  rather  than  extravagant,  counsel 
their  interests  may  be  best  subserved. 

The  fact  is  being  considered  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  are  in  favor  of  bimetallism  and  of 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  metals,  and  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  East  and  West  arises,  not  on  the 
principle  involved,  but  upon  the  methods  that  can  be  safely  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  clear  that  nothing 
can  be  expected  from  the  Democratic  party,  which  is  in  power 
and  will  not  do  anything,  nor  from  the  People’s  party,  which  is 
neither  in  power  nor  justified  in  hoping  for  success.  To  the  Re- 
publican  party,  the  people  will  turn  with  renewed  confidence  and 

the  Western  Republican  States  will  prove  in  future  as  loval  as  of 
old. 


All  other  considerations  aside,  should  history  remain  true  to 
itself,  the  present  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  depres¬ 
sion  precludes  the  possibility  of  Democratic  success  in  1896  and 

insures  Republican  triumph.  ’ 

The  panic  of  1837  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  1840.  The  panic  of  1857,  while  commonly  lost  sight  of 
as  a  political  force  because  of  the  stirring  events  which  preceded 
e  re  e  lion,  rendered  Republican  success  possible  in  1860  The 
financial  disturbances  of  1873  reduced  Kepublican  strength  from 
55.63  percent,  to  47.95  per  cent,  of  the  total  popular  vote  in  1876, 
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and  the  depression  of  1883  prepared  the  way  for  Eepublican  defeat 
in  1884.  With  a  difference  of  only  3. 14  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  change 
of  less  than  two  votes  in  every  hundred  will  insure  success  in  the 
Republican  States  that  have  wandered  from  their  party  allegiance. 

Existing  conditions  seem  to  guarantee  a  more  radical  change 
in  the  popular  vote  than  Republican  necessities  require. 

The  trend  of  public  sentiment  is  very  clearly  disclosed  by  the 
returns  of  recent  elections  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  elsewhere,  all  showing  phenome¬ 
nally  large  Republican  gains. 

In  conclusion,  then.  Republican  loss  in  the  past  has  resulted 
from  the  abatement  of  party  enthusiasm  through  the  elimination 
of  sentiment,  personal  disappointments  resulting  from  the 
friction  incident  to  a  long-continued  administration,  discontent 
and  unrest  born  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  a  misunderstanding 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Republicans  as  to  the  safe  and 
effective  method  to  be  employed  for  the  restoration  of  bimetallism, 
the  suppression  by  force  of  the  Republican  vote  in  the  South,  the 
cohesiveness  and  ever-increasing  strength  of  the  vicious  elements 
in  the  large  cities,  and  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  McKinley  law. 

The  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  future  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  good  government  in  this  country  insures  the 
perpetuation  of  Republican  supremacy.  It  is  the  only  national 
party  in  the  United  States  worthy  of  the  name  and  entirely 
equal  to  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  general  government. 
In  the  arena  of  peaceful  conquest  its  great  mission  has  scarcely 
begun.  It  remains  for  the  party  in  the  future  to  place  our  tariff 
system  on  a  permanent  basis  along  protection  lines,  and  to  develop 
the  American  merchant  marine  until  our  flag  shall  float  over  our 
messengers  of  commerce  in  every  harbor  and  over  all  the  seas. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  rescued  from  the  domain  of 
sentiment  and  be  recognized  as  a  living,  vital,  and  inviolable 
principle,  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  government. 

The  two  oceans  must  be  united  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form  of  government  must 
be  guaranteed  by  insuring  honest  national  elections. 

The  men  who  saved  the  Republic  must  enjoy  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  in  their  old  age. 
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The  claim  of  men  to  superiority  over  the  material  things 
created  by  their  labor  must  be  maintained. 

The  principle  that  the  nation  is  greater  than  any  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  must  not  be  surrendered. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  become  a  strong  American  foreign 
policy— -so  firmly  established  and  vigorously  maintained  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  will  extend  to  us  the  respect  and  con- 
sideiation  due  to  the  strength  we  have  attained  and  the  high 
order  of  civilization  we  have  reached. 

Bimetallism  must  be  restored  on  a  safe  and  permanent  basis. 

The  great  work  qf  internal  improvements  must  be  continued. 

To  these  and  kindred  questions  the  ^Republican  party  will  be 
commissioned  anew  to  address  itself  at  the  next  general  election. 
The  present  unfortunate  experience  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
country  with  the  gravity  of  the  mistake  made  in  1892,  whereby 
the  progressive  work  of  the  party  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

With  a  manifest  misinterpretation  of  public  sentiment 
presented  through  the  Wilson  bill  ;  with  current  history 
verifying  to  an  unfortunate  degree  all  predictions  made  by 
the  most  ardent  protectionist  with  reference  to  the  de¬ 
structive  evils  to  follow  the  abandonment  of  the  protective 
policy;  with  closed  factories  and  open  soup-houses,  with  dis¬ 
organized  business  and  organized  charity;  with  breadless  homes 
m  the  midst  of  the  world’s  greatest  granary;  with  the  increase  of 
the  flocks  of  Australia  and  of  South  America  simultaneously 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  flocks  from  our  own  pastures  ;  with 
New  England  idle  and  Old  England  active;  with  assignees  and 
receivers  as  prominent  business  factors  throughout  the  land  •  with 
organized  labor  seeking,  not  higher  wages,  but  any  wages;’  with 
decreased  exports  and  increased  imports;  with  cheap  things  and 
no  chance  to  earn  a  dollar  to  buy  them;  with  idle  miners  and 
flooded  mines  ;  with  increasing  farm  products  thrown  into  de¬ 
creasing  markets  ;  with  our  foreign  policy  reversed,  to  the  humili¬ 
ation  oi  the  nation;  and  with  confidence  and  hope  supplanted  by 
oubt  and  uncertainty— who  can  question  that  the  contrast  of 
ioorse  with  letter  days  will  result  in  the  overwhelming  triumph  in 
896  of  the  party  of  progress,  patriotism,  and  prosperity  ? 

Thomas  H.  Carter, 


OUR  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  CRAMP. 


When  one  traces  the  history  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  with  the  act  of  December  31,  1792, 
which  closed  American  registry  to  foreign-built  vessels  except  as 
to  prizes  taken  in  war,  down  to  the  present  time,  there  appears 
cumulative  evidence  that  the  policy  had  its  origin  in  the  spirit  of 
national  independence,  commercial  as  well  as  political.  Super¬ 
ficial  students  and  shallow  reasoners  associate  our  navigation  laws 
with  the  doctrine  of  protection,  as  embodied  in  our  tariff  system. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  association  between  them. 

The  object  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  in  enacting  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  navigation  law  of  1792  was  to  provide  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  perpetuity  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  commercial  independence  and  as  an 
unfailing  nursery  of  naval  strength.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
need  of  protection  to  American  shipbuilding,  in  the  tariff  sense  of 
the  term. 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  in  its  issue  of  May  7,  1790,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  review  of  the  then  comparative  state  of  ship¬ 
building  in  America  and  Europe,  from  the  financial  point  of  view: 

“Shipbuilding  is  an  art  for  which  the  United  States  are  peculiarly 
qualified  by  their  skill  in  the  construction  and  by  the  materials  with  which 
their  country  abounds.  .  .  . 

“  They  build  oak  vessels  on  lower  terms  than  the  cheapest  European  ves¬ 
sels  of  fir,  pine,  and  larch.  The  cost  of  a  white-oak  ship  in  New  England  is 
about  24  Mexican  dollars  per  ton,  fitted  for  sea;  a  fir  vessel  costs  in  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  35  Mexican  dollars  per  ton  ;  though  the  American  oak  ship  is 
much  safer  and  more  durable.  The  maximum  cost  of  a  vessel  of  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  American  live  oak  and  cedar,  which  with  salted  timbers  will 
last  30  years  without  repair,  is  only  33  to  33  dollars  per  ton  in  our  different 
ports;  while  an  oak  ship,  fitted  in  a  similar  manner,  In  the  cheapest  porls 
of  England,  Holland,  or  France,  will  cost  55  to  60  dollars  per  ton,” 
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This  relative  state  of  the  first  cost  of  ships  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  1792.  Hence,  it  could 
not  have  been  a  merely  protective  measure,  in  the  tariff  sense,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  conditions  stated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
there  could  have  been  no  competition. 

The  policy  of  the  fathers  had  a  broader  basis,  a  deeper  founda¬ 
tion,  and  a  wider  scope  of  patriotism  and  foresight.  They  real¬ 
ized  that  American-built  ships  were  not  only  less  costly,  but 
better  and  more  efficient  vehicles  of  commerce  than  contemporary 
foreign  ships.  They  knew  that,  at  the  then  prevailing  rates  of 
cost,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  American  merchant  to  im¬ 
port  a  newly  built  foreign  ship.  Therefore,  the  immediate  object 
of  their  law  of  1792  could  not  have  been  else  than  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  and  registry  of  old  and  partly  worn-out  foreign 
ships,  and  thereby  to  maintain  in  our  merchant  marine  the  high 
standard  of  superiority  due  to  the  greater  skill  of  American  build¬ 
ers,  and  the  better  grade  of  American  materials.  Bat  this  was 
not  their  only  purpose.  With  foresight  amounting  to  pronhecy 
they  seemed  to  divine  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future.  So,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  federal  government  they  laid  this  naviga¬ 
tion  law  of  1792  as  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  our  domestic 
polity  for  all  time,  and  wholly  indilferent  to  mere  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  day  in  which  they  lived. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  one  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
George  Washington  approved  the  navigation  law,  the  conditions 
of  shipbuilding  in  America,  relatively  to  those  prevailing 
abroad,  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  At  any  time  between 
1790  and  1840  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  review  quoted  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet  prevailed,  and  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  her  natural  resources  and  the 
superior  skill  of  her  naval  architects  and  shipwrights.  But,  as 
England’s  supply  of  timber  vanished,  her  production  of  metals 
increased,  which  fact  naturally  caused  the  evolution  of  the  iron 
ship. 

The  practicability  of  the  use  of  iron  in  ship  construction  had 
been  seen  long  before  it  became  a  commercial  fact,  but  while  the 
systerii  was  early  known,  the  development  of  proper  structural 
devices  was  of  slower  progress.  As  early  as  1823  Captain  De  Mont- 
gery,  of  the  French  Navy,  published  a  valuable  work  entitled  Me¬ 
moirs  sur  les  Navires  en  Fer,  in  the  form  of  papers  in  the  An- 
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imles  de  V Industrie  Nationals  et  fitrangbre,  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  reprinted  in  a  small  book  in  1824.  Captain  Montgery 
introduced  his  work  with  the  remark  that  “one  might,  perhaps, 
trace  the  origin  of  iron  vessels  to  an  invention  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  when  he  was  besieging  Rhodes,  304  years  before  the 
present  era.” 

After  some  other  interesting  historical  researches.  Captain 
Montgeiy  pointed  out  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  successful  ship¬ 
building  in  iron  at  that  time  (1823-24)  was  due  to  the  lack  of 
suitable  machinery  for  working  and  shaping  the  material.  This, 
he  said,  could  not  be  done  by  hand  as  in  the  case  of  wooden  ships, 
and  he  left  the  matter  of  inventing  or  adapting  the  necessary 
mechanical  appliances  for  metal  construction  to  the  skill  of 
practical  shipbuilders. 

These  achievements  came  along  quite  slowly  during  the  twenty 
years  immediately  following  Captain  Montgery’s  suggestion.  The 
capacity  of  plate  and  shape  mills  was  limited  to  small  sizes  and 
light  weights.  Punching,  bending,  and  other  ship-shed  appli¬ 
ances  were  crude  and  costly.  The  old  woodworking  shipwrights 
did  not  at  first  take  kindly  to  the  new  material.  In  fact  the  first 
iron  hulls  were  built  by  boilermakers,  on  plans  prepared  by  the 
wood-ship  builders. 

In  this  country  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  was 
much  slower  than  in  England  during  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  actual  supremacy  of  the  iron 
ship  became  established,  we  were  far  behind  that  country  in 
all  the  essentials  for  rapid  and  economical  construction.  This 
state  of  things  turned  the  tables  as  to  first  cost,  besides  relegating 
the  wooden  ship  to  the  past.  As  soon  as  the  English  found  that 
they  could  build  iron  ships  cheaper  than  we  could,  and  that  their 
iron  ships  were  commercially  superior  to  our  wooden  ones,  they 
at  once  began  to  clamor  for  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws.  They 
rapidly  pushed  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  building  iron  ships  at  great  profit  to  themselves  for  nearly 
every  nation  but  our  own,  and  they  naturally  desired  to  overrun 
ours  too. 

Then  began  a  series  of  systematic,  organized  assaults  on  our 
navigation  laws,  always  prompted  from  English  sources  and 
gradually  adopted  as  a  policy  by  certain  of  our  lawmakers. 
These  assaults,  though  made  with  vigor  and  sometimes  adroitly 
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managed,  failed  in  every  case.  Whenever  the  question  came  to 
a  vote  it  was  always  found  that  a  majority  in  one  or  both  houses 
of  Congress  had  inherited  the  patriotism  of  their  ancestors  of 
1792. 

Had  any  of  these  assaults  been  successful  to  the  extent  of 
wiping  the  act  of  1792  from  the  pages  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
there  would  not  now  be  a  first-class  shipyard  in  existence  on  our 
soil  and  we  would  have  been,  like  Chili  and  Japan,  forced  to 
dicker  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  the  construction  of  our 
new  navy,  if  we  had  one  at  all.  But  aside  from  the  desire  of 
English  shipbuilders  to  create  a  new  market  for  their  product  by 
opening  our  registry,  there  is  a  political  cause  operating  with 
even  greater  force  to  make  free  American  registry  a  desideratum 
to  England.  It  lies  in  the  threat  of  maritime  war  to  which 
European  nations  are  constantly  exposed  and  which  just  now 
happens  to  be  at  an  acute  stage. 

At  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  even  so 
sturdy  a  patriot  as  General  Grant,  then  President,  was  persuaded 
for  a  time  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  commerce  as  a 
neutral  nation  to  permit  American  registry  of  foreign-built 
vessels,  the  theory  being  that  many  vessels  of  nations  which 
might  become  involved  in  the  struggle  would  seek  the  asylum 
of  our  flag. 

Actuated  by  powerful  New  York  influences  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  through  Roscoe  Conkling,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  Fish,  already  conspicuously  hostile  to  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  mai  ine.  General  Grant  in  a  special  message  recommended 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  that  end.  This  proposition 
was  antagonized  by  J udge  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania — always  at  the 
front  when  American  interests  were  threatened — in  one  of  his 
most  powerful  efforts,  couched  in  the  vehement  eloquence  of 
which  he  was  master,  which  impressed  General  Grant  so  much 
that  he  abandoned  that  policy,  and  subsequently  adhered  to  the 
existing  system. 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  point  out  in  detail  the  tremendous 
political  and  diplomatic  advantage  which  England  would  enjoy 
when  dealing  with  other  maritime  powers  if  she  could  have  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  an  asylum  for  the  lame  ducks  of  her  commercial 
fleet  in  time  of  war.  Her  ocean  greyhounds  that  could  either 
escape  the  enemy’s  cruisers,  or  be  readily  converted  into  cruisers 
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themselves,  might  remain  under  her  flag;  while  all  her  slow 
freighters,  tramps,  and  obsolete  passenger  boats  of  past  eras 
would  be  transferred  by  sham  sales  to  our  flag,  under  which  they 
could  pursue  their  traffic  in  safety  during  the  war  under  peace  rates 
of  insurance,  and  without  any  material  diversion  of  their  earn¬ 
ings,  which  would  of  course  be  increased  by  war  freight  rates, 
returning  to  their  former  allegiance  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
lhe  lack  of  such  an  asylum  amounts  to  a  perpetual  bond  to 
keep  the  peace. 

From  the  end  of  the  civil  war  to  about  1880,  there  was  but 
feeble  effort  to  revive  shipbuilding  in  this  country.  All  our 
energies  of  capital  and  enterprise,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
were  directed  to  the  extension  of  railways  in  every  direction,  to 
the  repair  of  the  war-ravages  in  the  South,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  vast  territories  of  the  West — in  a  word,  to  purely  domestic  de¬ 
velopment  ;  pending  which,  England  was  by  common  consent 
left  to  enjoy  her  ocean  monopoly. 

Such  was  the-state  of  affairs  in  1883-85,  when  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  naval  reconstruction  offered  to  American  shipbuild¬ 
ing  the  first  encouragement  it  had  seen  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

When  we  began  to  build  the  new  navy,  every  English  journal, 
from  the  London  Times  down  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  a  mod¬ 
ern  man-of-war  could  be  built  in  an  American  yard,  modern 
high-powered  engines  in  an  American  machine  shop,  or  modern 
breech-loading  cannon  in  an  American  forge.  Many  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shipbuilders  rubbed  their  hands  in  actual  anticipation  of 
orders  from  this  government  for  the  ships  and  guns  we  needed, 
and  they  blandly  assured  us  that  they  would  give  us  quite  as  favor¬ 
able  terms  as  were  accorded  to  China,  Japan,  and  Chili.  And,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  there  were  officers  of  our  navy  who  not 
only  adopted  this  view,  but  did  all  they  could  to  commit  our 
government  to  the  pernicious  policy. 

In  1885,  when  Secretary  Whitney  took  control  of  the  Navy 
Department,  the  efforts  of  English  shipbuilders  to  secure  at  least 
a  share  of  the  work  were  renewed.  By  this  time  the  English 
were  willing  to  admit  that  the  hulls  of  modern  ships  could  be 
built  in  the  United  States  ;  but  they  were  satisfied  that  our  best 
policy  would  be  to  buy  the  necessary  engines,  cannon,  and  armor 
from  them.  Secretary  Whitney,  however,  promptly  decided  that 
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the  only  article  of  foreign  production  which  the  new  navy  needed 
was  the  plans  of  vessels  for  comparison.  This  was  wise,  because 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  builders  the  results  of  the  most 
mature  experience  abroad,  at  comparatively  small  cost.  But  one 
of  the  earliest  and  firmest  decisions  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  that  our 
naval  vessels,  machinery  and  all,  must  be  built  at  home  and  of 
domestic  material. 

The  efforts  of  the  English  builders  to  get  the  engine-work  for 
our  new  navy  were  much  more  serious  and  formidable  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  known .  A  prominent  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  pending  naval  bill 
empowering  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion  to  contract  abroad 
for  the  construction  of  propelling  machinery  for  our  naval  ships. 
The  language  was,  of  course,  general,  but  every  one  knows  that  the 
term  “  abroad  ”  in  this  sense  would  be  synonymous  with  Great 
Britain,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Whitney  promptly  met  this  proposition  with  a  protest  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Naval  Committee  dated  February 
27,  1886.  He  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would 
not  avail  himself  of  such  a  power  if  granted.  There  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  such  power,  and  it  could  have  no  effect  except  to  keep 
American  builders  in  suspense  and  thereby  augment  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  capital  for  the  enlargement  of  their  facilities 
to  meet  the  national  requirements.  Mr.  Whitney’s  protest  was 
so  vigorous  that  the  proposition  died  from  its  effects  in  the 
committee,  and  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  proposer 
himself  became  satisfied  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  naval  officers  who  were  under  English  influence,  and 
did  not  press  his  amendment. 

I  have  brought  these  facts  forward  for  the  purpose  of  empha¬ 
sizing  my  declaration  that  the  promotive  influence  behind  every 
movement  against  our  navigation  laws  is  of  British  origin,  and 
that  whenever  you  put  a  pin  through  a  free-ship  bill  you  prick 
an  Englishman. 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  letter  referring  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  free-engine  clause  in  the  Naval  Bill  of  1886  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  think  our  true  policy  is  to  borrow  the  ideas  of  our  neighbors  as  far  as 
they  are  thought  to  be  iu  advance  of  ours,  give  them  to  our  shipbuilders  in 
the  shape  of  plans  ;  and,  having  this  object  in  view,  I  have  been  anxious  to 
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acquire  detailed  cfrawings  of  the  latest  machinery  in  use  abroad,  and  should 
feel  at  liberty  to  spend  more  in  the  same  way  in  getting  hold  of  the  latest 
things  as  far  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them.  We  have  made 
important  accumulations  in  this  line  during  the  last  six  months.  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  have  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  some  of  the  principal  marine-engine  builders  of  the  country  within  the 
last  three  months  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  them  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  detailed  two  officers  of  the  navy— a  chief  engineer  and  a  line  officer 
—who,  under  my  directions,  visited  the  principal  establishments  in  the 
East.  They  recognize  that  in  the  matter  of  engines  for  naval  ships  we  are 
quite  inexperienced  as  compared  with  some  other  countries.  It  is  this  fact, 
doubtless,  which  the  committee  has  in  view  in  authorizing  the  purchase  and 
importation  of  engines  for  one  of  the  vessels  authorized  to  be  constructed 
under  this  act.  If  the  committee  will  permit  me  to  make  the  suggestion,  I 
find  myself  quite  satisfied,  after  consultation  with  people  engaged  in  the 
industry  in  this  country,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  avail  of 
that  discretionary  power  in  order  to  produce  machines  of  the  most  advanced 
character.  Our  marine-engine  builders  in  general  express  their  inability  at 
the  present  moment  to  design  the  latest  and  most  approved  type  of  engines 
for  naval  vessels — an  inability  arising  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  anything  of  importance  in  that  line.  At  the  same  time, 
they  state  that  if  they  are  given  the  necessary  time,  and  are  asked  to  offer 
designs  in  competition,  they  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state  of 
the  art  abroad  and  here,  and  would  prepare  to  offer  to  the  government 
designs  embodying  the  latest  improvements  in  the  art.  And  they  are  ready 
to  construct  at  the  present  time  anything  that  can  be  built  anywhere  else  if 
the  plans  are  furnished.  As  I  find  no  great ’difficulty  in  the  way  of  purchas¬ 
ing  plans  (in  fact  there  is  an  entire  readiness  to  [sell  to  us  on  the  part  of  the 
engine  builders  abroad)  I  think  the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  not  very 
difficult,  although  it  may  require  some  time  and  a  little  delay. 

It  will  be  noted  that  but  little  more  than  eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  Secretary  Whitney’s  letter.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  policy  needs  no  eulogy,  beyond  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  steam  engineering  in  the  United  States  during  that 
brief  period.  In  fact  no  other  eulogy  could  be  a  tenth  part  as 
eloquent  as  that  history  is. 

In  1886  we  were  content  to  purchase  engine  plans  abroad.  In 
1894  we  exhibit  to  the  world  the  marvellous  machinery  of  the  New 
York,  the  Olympia,  and  the  Columbia  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  still 
higher  development  that  is  now  being  wrought  out  for  the  new 
greyhounds  of  the  American  trans-Atlantic  line. 

The  engines  of  the  New  York,  Olympia,  and  Columbia  have 
no  equals,  either  in  material,  workmanship,  or  performance. 
Does  any  one  suppose  they  would  have  ever  been  built  if  Secre¬ 
tary  Whitney  had  adopted  the  policy  of  buying  our  naval  engines 
in  England,  thereby  devoting  the  resources  of  the  American 
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treasury  to  promote  a  British  monopoly  ?  No.  In  their  stead 
we  would  have,  perhaps,  the  engines  of  the  Blake,  guaranteed  to 
develop  20,000  indicated  horse  power,  and  accepted  on  a  per¬ 
formance  of  13,000 ;  or  the  engines  of  the  Vulcan,  with  de¬ 
ficiency  of  performance  even  more  pitiable. 

The  policy  of  Secretary  Whitney  was  in  fact  an  echo  of  the 
sturdy  patriotism  that  framed  the  act  of  December  31,  1792,  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  same  impulse  of  national  independence  and  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  same  aspiration  of  patriotic  pride. 

And  now,  in  the  face  of  this  record  so  fresh  and  recent,  the 
same  old  demand  for  English  free  ships  is  heard  again  in  our 
midst,  promoted  by  the  same  old  lobby  and  pressed  on  the  same 
old  lines.  Are  we  never  to  hear  the  last  of  it  ?  Is  there  to  he  a 
perennial  supply  of  American  legislators  willing  to  promote  a 
British  industry  by  destroying  an  American  one  ?  To  all  his¬ 
tory,  to  all  logic,  they  oppose  a  single  phrase  :  “  Let  us  buy  ships 
where  they  are  cheapest/’  Well,  if  national  independence  is 
valueless,  and  if  everything  is  to  be  subordinated  to  cheapness, 
why  not  get  our  laws  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  legislate  for  nothing.  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  charge  $5,000  a  year  for  their  services, 
besides  stationery  allowance  and  mileage.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  makes  laws  cheaper  than  our  Congress  does.  Our  ships 
and  our  capacity  to  create  them  are  as  much  a  symbol  of  inde¬ 
pendence  as  our,  laws  are  ;  and  if  it  is  good  policy  to  get  the  for¬ 
mer  where  they  are  cheapest,  why  not  get  the  latter  on  the  same 
terms  ? 

Two  years  ago  I  discussed  in  these  pages  “  The  First  Cost  of 
Ships,  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  the  enormous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  ships  and  engine 
building  and  contributory  industries  in  a  brief  space  by  reason  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  navy  under  a  domestic  policy.  Last 
November  I  contributed  a  paper  to  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,” 
in  which  I  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  privilege  embodied 
in  Section  8  of  the  existing  tariff  to  import  material  of  foreign 
production  free  of  duty  for  use  in  the  construction  of  vessels 
designed  for  the  foreign  trade,  I  had  not  taken  advantage  of  it, 
but  had  placed  orders  for  many  thousand  tons  of  steel  with 
American  rolling  mills,  forges,  and  foundries. 
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I  had  to  pay  something  more  for  American  material  than 
British  material  would  have  cost  delivered  here,  but  there  were 
certain  mechanical  and  financial  considerations  involved  which 
in  my  judgment  more  than  offset  this  disparity.  Hence  we  may 
dismiss  the  question  of  material  and  consider  only  that  of  labor, 
which  represents  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a  ship. 

In  this  particular  the  English  builders  have  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  us,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  tables  of 
comparative  wages  embracing  twenty  occupations.  I  have  not 
depended  on  the  consular  reports,  but  have  compiled  them 
through  my  own  sources  of  information  from  the  actual  payrolls 
respectively  of  British  ship-yards  and  our  own.  In  reducing 
British  wages  to  our  standard  I  have  taken  the  shilling  as  the 
equivalent  of  our  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  have  also  brought  all 
wages  to  a  weekly  basis,  taking  the  average  yearly  rate  of  fifty- 
six  hours  to  the  week  in  the  British  yards : 


Trade. 

British 

Rate. 

American 

Rate. 

Trade. 

British 

Rate. 

American 

Rate. 

Patternmakers . 

$9  00 

.  $18.00 

Shipshed  machine 

Machinists . 

8.50 

15.00 

men . 

$7.20 

$15.00 

Riveters . 

7.50 

12.00 

Furnacemen . . 

6.00 

'10.80 

Calkers  and  chippers 

7.80 

15.00 

Riggers . 

7.20 

11.00 

Beam  and  angle 
Bmlths . 

8.40 

15.00 

Plumbers . . 

Drillers . 

9.60 

6.40 

19.50 

11.00 

Holders- on . 

4.20 

9.00 

Sheetiron  workers... 

8.50 

15.00 

Fitters-up . 

7.80 

15.00 

Coppersmiths . 

8.60 

18.00 

Ship  carpenters . 

9.60 

18.00 

Moulders,  iron . 

9.00 

14.50 

Joiners . 

9.00 

16.50 

Moulders,  brass . 

9  00 

15.00 

Painters . 

9.60 

18.00 

Laborers . 

4.20 

$8  to  $9 

These  figures  are  taken  direct  from  the  books  of  representa¬ 
tive  shipyards  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  repre¬ 
sent  average  rates  for  1893.  The  comparison  tells  its  own  story. 
Brushing  aside  sophistry  and  cant,  we  have  in  front  of  us  a  plain 
proposition,  the  logic  of  which  no  man  can  evade.  It  is  simply 
this : 

A  vote  for  English  free  ships  means  a  vote  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  American  patternmakers  from  $18  a  week  to  the  British 
rate  of  $9;  of  American  machinists  from  $15  a  week  to  $8.50  ;  of 
American  boilermakers  from  $15  a  week  to  $8.50  ;  of  American 
sheet-iron  workers  from  $15  a  week  to  $8.50;  of  American  copper¬ 
smiths  from  $18  to  $8.60  ;  of  American  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 
from  $19.50  per  week  to  $9.60  ;  of  American  carpenters  from  $18 
a  week  to  $9.60  ;  of  American  drillers  from  $11  a  week  to  $6.40  ; 
of  American  fitters-up  from  $15  a  week  to  $7.80 ;  of  American 
riveters  from  $12  a  week  to  $7.50  ;  of  American  calkers  from 
$15  a  week  to  $7.80  ;  of  American  moulders  from  $15  a  week  to 
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$9  ;  of  American  furnacemen  from  $11  a  week  to  $6  ;  of  Ameri¬ 
can  painters  from  $18  a  week  to  $9.60  ;  of  American  joiners  from 
$16.50  a  week  to  $9  ;  of  American  common  laborers  from  $9  a 
week  to  $4.20. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  these  reductions  of  wages  except 
total  closing  of  American  shipyards,  which  of  course  would  re¬ 
duce  all  shipbuilding  wages  from  their  present  rates  to  nothing. 
This  is  what  men  mean  when  they  talk  about  buying  ships  where 
they  are  cheapest.  This  is  what  makes  ships  cheaper  in  England 
than  here.  And  this  too  is  what  makes  English  ships  inferior  to 
American  ships,  class  for  class  and  rate  for  rate  ;  it  is  because  $18 
a  week  will  buy  better  skill  and  greater  diligence  than  $9  or  $10 
a  week  in  any  country  or  under  any  flag. 

As  a  collateral  argument  in  favor  of  free  ships  we  are  informed 
by  the  last  report  of  the  Post-Office  Department  that  the  act  of 
March  3,  1891,  providing  for  ocean  mail  service  in  American  ves¬ 
sels  has  not  resulted  in  any  improvement  of  the  merchant  marine. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  information  is  offered  to  the 
country  indicates  that  its  authors  considered  it  important.  Less 
than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  that  law  was  enacted.  With¬ 
out  reference  to  its  merits  as  an  economic  policy,  but  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  not  much  progress  could  be  expected  in 
that  time,  unless  merchant  fleets  are  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
brain  of  Congress  full  panoplied  like  Minerva  from  the  brow  of 
Jove.  However,  a  broader  survey  of  the  situation  shows  that 
there  has  been  material  improvement  of  the  merchant  marine 
consequent  upon  that  act. 

In  conjunction  with  another  act  which  created  the  nucleus  of 
an  American  line  of  trans- Atlantic  greyhounds,  the  law  of  March 
3,  1891,  has  caused  five  new  vessels  to  be  under  construction, 
which  aie  in  all  respects  abreast  and  in  many  respects  ahead  of 
anything  now  afloat.  These  vessels  are  being  built  in  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  the  two  acts  referred  to,  under  a  contract 
duly  executed  between  their  owners  and  the  Post-Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  go  into  active  effect  in  October,  1895,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  This  is  surely  progress  and  improvement,  but  the  Foreign 
Mail  Bureau  of  the  Post-Office  Department  has  either  overlooked 
oi  ignored  it  through  impatience  with  the  slow  processes  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  production  of  ships  over  a  tenth  of  a  mile  long. 

This  is  somewhat  digressive,  but  it  is  introduced  here  by  way 
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of  preface  to  the  remark  that  the  capacity  to  build  such  ships  has 
been  attained  but  recently  by  any  American  shipyard,  and  hence, 
unless  active  hostility  to  American  shipbuilding  be  admitted  as 
the  motive,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rationale  of  a  movement 
the  success  of  which  would  be  inevitably  and  almost  instantly 
fatal  to  the  entire  industry. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “  A  great  steamship  is  the  grandest 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.'’  In  no  other  structure  appears 
such  a  combination  of  science  and  skill,  such  a  conspiracy  of 
brain  and  brawn.  When  a  steamship  leaves  the  yard  for  her 
maiden  voyage  her  cost  account  shows  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  to  the  credit  of  labor.  There  is  no  charge  for  right  of 
way,  real  estate,  or  accessories.  She  is  a  thing  of  life,  an  auton¬ 
omy  within  herself,  and,  once  off  the  land,  is  for  the  time  being 
a  planet.  Her  deck  is  the  soil  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears. 
Her  freight  is  not  only  the  commodities  of  commerce,  but  human 
lives.  Upon  her  safety  and  efficiency  constantly  hang  the  hopes 
and  loves  of  thousands.  No  other  thing  made  by  human  hands 
can  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  men  like  a  great  steamship.  From 
this  point  of  view  there  is  an  element  of  public  pride,  of  patriotic 
exultation  in  the  national  possession  of  great  steamships,  and  it 
would  seem  that  cognate  pride  and  exultation  ought  to  be  cher¬ 
ished  in  the  national  capacity  to  create  them.  Such  a  capacity, 
after  years  of  disheartening  struggle  against  powerful  and  vin¬ 
dictive  rivalry,  has  at  last  been  attained  and  is  now  being  exerted 
with  grand  results— when  Congress  is  asked  to  paralyze  it  for  all 
time. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  if  the  English  should  build  all  our 
ships  for  us,  except  those  for  the  coastwise  trade  under  such  a 
law,  American  shipyards  would  still  flourish  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  coastwise  construction  and  the  repairs.  Did  the  authors  of 
that  theory  ever  see  an  establishment  entirely  devoted  to  the 
repair  of  ships  that  was  equipped  to  build  so  much  as  a  tug  ? 
The  Erie  Basin  Drydocks  in  New  York  are  exclusively  repair 
works.  Was  ever  a  ship  built  there  ?  Could  one  be  built  there  ? 
Certainly  not. 

As  for  the  resources  of  the  coastwise  trade,  the  state  of  ship¬ 
building  in  this  country  ten  years  ago,  and  before  the  government 
came  into  the  market  with  the  new  navy,  indicates  the  limit  of  its 
possibilities.  From  1878  to  1888  there  was  considerable  activity  in 
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shipbuilding  for  the  coastwise  trade,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
a  large  amount  of  tonnage  which  newly  equipped  that  traffic  for  a 
term  of  years.  After  1888  this  demand  fell  off  in  consequence  of 
having  been  fully  supplied,  so  that  since  that  time  but  few  orders 
for  further  coastwise  construction  have  been  offered.  The  total 
tonnage  of  new  or  comparatively  new  iron  steam  tonnage  now 
employed  in  the  coastwise  trade,  including  colliers  and  ocean  tugs 
employed  in  barge-towing,  is  about  340,000,  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  men  qualified  to  judge,  is  a  fair  supply  for  the  rest  of 
this  century  at  least. 

It  is  observed  that  the  present  English  raid  on  the  navigation 
law  is  the  most  determined  yet  made.  This  is  because  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  shipbuilding  capacity  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  decade  has  outstripped  the  demand  for  ships,  and  there  is 
desperate  need  of  a  new  market. 

France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Italy,  which 
were  ormerly  large  customers,  have  in  recent  years  encouraged 
°me  shipbuilding  by  subvention  and  commercial  discrimina¬ 
tions,  until  their  patronage  has  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  British  yards.  So  severe  has  been  the  distress  of  English 
shipyards  under  these  conditions  that  quite  recently  one  of 
them  contracted  to  build  a  large  ship  “  at  cost,”  in  express 
terms  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping' their  organization  together. 
Even  Japan,  which  in  years  past  has  poured  about  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  England’s  coffers  for  ships  and  guns,  has 
now  begun  to  build  her  own  men-of-war. 

•Denunciation  of  our  navigation  laws  as  “  obsolete  ”  is  a  fash¬ 
ionable  fallacy.  It  is  true  that  they  are  among  the  most  vener¬ 
able  of  our  statutes,  the  Constitution  itself  antedating  them  only 
three  years.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
December  31,  1792,  was  quite  as  much  in  force  from  that  time  to 
1860,  when  our  merchant  marine  was  at  its  zenith  of  prosperity, 
as  now,  when  it  is  prostrate.  This  is  a  historical  fact  which 
no  one  can  gainsay.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  see  why  a  law 
which  promoted  such  prosperity  as  our  merchant  marine  enjoyed 
prior  to  1860,  should  exert  an  exactly  contrary  effect  in  1894. 
At  any  rate  it  would  require  a  new  school  of  logic  to  prove  that 
it  has  worked  both  ways.  Denunciation  of  every  business  trans¬ 
action  between  the  government  and  steamship  owners  as  “sub¬ 
sidy  ”  is  also  a  fashionable  fad. 
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Steamship  owners  who  perform  public  service  by  transport¬ 
ing  ocean  mails  undoubtedly  expect  pay  for  it ;  but  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  why  a  certain  sum  when  paid  to  a  railroad  company 
or  a  river  steamboat  for  mail-carrying  under  contract  should  be 
called  “  compensation/*  and  when  paid  to  an  ocean  steamship 
company  for  similar  service  should  be  called  “subsidy.” 

The  five  maritime  great  powers  of  Europe — England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy— during  the  year  1893  paid  £3,331,573 
sterling,  or,  roughly,  $16,657,865,  for  the  transportation  of  their 
mails  by  sea.  England  paid  $4,360,000,  including  the  “  re¬ 
tainer”  of  20  shillings  per  ton  per  annum  to  the  vessels  enrolled 
as  convertible  cruisers  for  the  auxiliary  fleet.  France  paid,  in¬ 
cluding  both  mail  compensation  and  tonnage  bounty,  $5,356,000. 
Germany  paid,  inclusive  of  discriminations  in  taxes,  port  dues, 
and  lighthouse  fees  in  favor  of  ships  built  in  Germany,  $1,962,- 
000,  of  which  $1,200,000  went  to  one  company,  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Lloyd. 

In  all  these  cases  the  transactions  are  considered  as  being  in 
the  nature  of  fair  compensation  for  actual  services,  and  no  one 
denounces  them  as  subsidy.  It  would  appear  that  compensation 
for  service  becomes  “  subsidy  ”  only  when  paid  to  an  American 
shipowner.  Summing  up,  it  appears  that  the  actual,  practical, 
valid  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws  are  : 

1.  That  it  Avould  open  a  new  and  much  needed  market  for  the 
product  of  over-developed  English  shipyards. 

2.  That  it  would  offer  to  English  shipowners  opportunity  to 
unload  their  obsolete  and  worn-out  tramps  from  the  foot  of  their 
list  upon  our  “bargain-hunters,”  enabling  them  to  recruit  at 
the  top  with  new  ships. 

3.  That  it  would  release  England  from  her  bond  to  keep  the 
peace  by  opening  an  asylum  for  her  commercial  fleet  whenever 
she  might  desire  to  make  war  on  a  maritime  power. 

These  reasons  are  all  English. 

There  are  no  American  reasons. 


Chas.  H.  Cramp. 


PRIVATE  HISTORY  OF  THE  “JUMPING  FROG” 

STORY. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 


Five  or  six  years  ago  a  lady  from  Finland  asked  me  to  tell 
her  a  story  in  our  negro  dialect,  so  that  she  could  get  an  idea  of 
what  that  variety  of  speech  was  like.  I  told  her  one  of  Hopkin- 
son  Smith’s  negro  stories,  and  gave  her  a  copy  of  Harper's 
Monthly  containing  it.  She  translated  it  for  a  Swedish  news¬ 
paper,  but  by  an  oversight  named  me  as  the  author  of  it  instead 
of  Smith.  I  was  very  sorry  for  that,  because  I  got  a  good  lash¬ 
ing  in  the  Swedish  press,  which  would  have  fallen  to  his  share 
but  for  that  mistake  ;  for  it  was  shown  that  Boccaccio  had  told 
that  very  story,  in  his  curt  and  meagre  fashion,  five  hundred 
years  before  Smith  took  hold  of  it  and  made  a  good  and  tellable 
thing  out  of  it. 

I  have  always  been  sorry  for  Smith.  But  my  own  turn  has 
come  now.  A  few  weeks  ago  Professor  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton, 
asked  this  question  : 

Do  you  know  how  old  vour  Jumping  Frog  storv  is  ?” 

And  I  answered  : 

Yes  forty-five  years.  The  thing  happened  in  Calaveras 
County  in  the  spring  of  1849.” 

“  No  ;  it  happened  earlier— a  couple  of  thousand  years  earlier  • 
it  is  a  Greek  story.” 

I  was  astonished— and  hurt.  I  said  : 

“lam  willing  to  be  a  literary  thief  if  it  has  been  so  ordained  • 
lam  even  willing  to  be  caught  robbing  the  ancient  dead  along¬ 
side  of  Hopkinson  Smith,  for  he  is  my  friend  and  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  think  would  be  as  honest  as  any  one  if  he  could  do  it  with¬ 
out  occasioning  remark  ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  antedate  his 
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crimes  by  fifteen  hundred  years.  I  must  ask  you  to  knock  off 
part  of  that.” 

But  the  professor  was  not  chaffing;  he  was  in  earnest  and 
could  not  abate  a  century.  He  named  the  Greek  author,  and 
offered  to  get  the  book  and  send  it  to  me  and  the  college  text¬ 
book  containing  the  English  translation  also.  I  thought  I  would 
like  the  translation  best,  because  Greek  makes  me  tired.  January 
30th  he  sent  me  the  English  version,  and  I  will  presently  insert 
it  in  this  article.  It  is  my  Jumping  Erog  tale  in  every  essential. 
It  is  not  strung  out  as  I  have  strung  it  out,  but  it  is  all  there. 

To  me  this  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  Curious,  for 
several  reasons.  For  instance  : 

I  heard  the  story  told  by  a  man  who  was  not  telling  it  to  his 
hearers  as  a  thing  new  to  them,  but  as  a  thing  which  they  had 
witnessed  and  tvould  remember.  He  was  a  dull  person,  and 
ignorant ;  he  had  no  gift  as  a  story-teller,  and  no  invention  ;  in 
his  mouth  this  episode  was  merely  history — history  and  statistics  ; 
and  the  gravest  sort  of  history,  too  ;  he  was  entirely  serious,  for 
he  was  dealing  with  what  to  him  were  austere  facts,  and  they  in¬ 
terested  him  solely  because  they  were  facts ;  he  was  drawing  on 
his  memory,  not  his  mind  ;  he  saw  no  humor  in  his  tale,  neither 
did  his  listeners  ;  neither  he  nor  they  ever  smiled  or  laughed  ;  in 
my  time  I  have  not  attended  a  more  solemn  conference.  To  him 
and  to  his  fellow  gold-miners  there  were  just  two  things  in  the 
story  that  were  worth  considering.  One  was,  the  smartness  of 
its  hero,  Jim  Smiley,  in  taking  the  stranger  in  with  a  loaded 
frog ;  and  the  other  was  Smiley's  deep  knowledge  of  a  frog's 
nature — for  he  knew  (as  the  narrator  asserted  and  the  listeners 
conceded)  that  a  frog  lidces  shot  and  is  always  ready  to  eat  it. 
Those  men  discussed  those  two  points,  and  those  only.  They 
were  hearty  in  their  admiration  of  them,  and  none  of  the  party 
was  aware  that  a  first  rate  story  had  been  told,  in  a  first  rate 
way,  and  that  it  was  brimful  of  a  quality  whose  presence  they 
never  suspected — humor. 

How,  then,  the  interesting  question  is,  did  the  frog  episode 
happen  in  Angel’s  Camp  in  the  spring  of  '49,  as  told  in  my 
hearing  that  day  in  the  fall  of  1865  ?  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
it  did.  I  am  also  sure  that  its  duplicate  happened  in  Bceotia  a 
couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  I  think  it  must  be  a  case  of  his¬ 
tory  actually  repeating  itself,  and  not  a  case  of  a  good  story 
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floating  down  the  ages  and  surviving  because  too  good  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  perish. 

I  would  now  like  to  have  the  reader  examine  the  Greek  story 
and  the  story  told  by  the  dull  and  solemn  Californian,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  exactly  alike  they  are  in  essentials. 

[Translation.] 

THE  ATHENIAN  AND  THE  FROG.* 

An  Athenian  once  fell  in  with  a  Boeotian  who  was  sitting  by  the  road 
side  looking  at  a  frog.  Seeing  the  other  approach,  the  Boeotian  said  his 
was  a  remarkable  frog,  and  asked  if  he  would  agree  to  start  a  contest  of 
frogs,  on  condition  that  he  whose  frog  jumped  farthest  should  receive  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  Athenian  replied  that  he  would  if  the  other 
would  fetch  him  a  frog,  for  the  lake  was  near.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  when 
he  was  gone  the  Athenian  took  the  frog,  and  opening  its  mouth  poured 
some  stones  into  its  stomach,  so  that  it  did  not  indeed  seem  larger  than 
before,  but  could  not  jump.  The  Boeotian  soon  returned  with  the  other 
frog,  and  the  contest  began.  The  second  frog  first  was  pinched  and  jumped 
moderately;  then  they  pinched  the  Boeotian  frog.  And  he  gathered  him¬ 
self  for  a  leap,  and  used  the  utmost  effort,  but  he  could  not  move  his  body 
the  least.  So  the  Athenian  departed  with  the  money.  When  he  was  gone 
the  Boeotian,  wondering  what  was  the  matter  with  the  frog,  lifted  him  up 
and  examined  him.  And  being  turned  upside  down,  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  vomited  out  the  stones. 

And  here  is  the  way  it  happened  in  California  : 

FROM  “THE  CELEBRATED  JUMPING  FROG  OF  CALAVERAS  COUNTY.” 

Well,  thish-yer  Smiley  had  rat  tarriers,  and  chicken  cocks,  and  tom¬ 
cats,  and  all  them  kind  of  things,  till  you  couldn’t  rest,  and  you  couldn’t 
fetch  nothing  for  him  to  bet  on  but  he’d  match  you.  He  ketched  a  frog  one 
day,  and  took  him  home,  and  said  he  cal’lated  to  educate  him  ;  and  so  he 
never  done  nothing  for  three  months  but  set  in  his  backyard  and  learn  that 
frog  to  jump.  And  you  bet  you  he  did  learn  him,  too.  He’d  give  him  a 
little  punch  behind,  and  the  next  minute  you’d  see  that  frog  whirling  in 
the  air  like  a  doughnut— see  him  turn  one  summerset,  or  maybe  a  couple  if 
he  got  a  good  start,  and  come  down  flat-footed  and  all  right,  like  a 
cat.  He  got  him  up  so  in  the  matter  of  ketching  flies,  and  kep*’  him  in 
practice  so  constant,  that  he’d  nail  a  fly  every  time  as  fur  as  he  could  see 
him.  Smiley  said  all  a  frog  wanted  was  education,  and  he  could  do  ’most 
anything— and  I  believe  him.  Why,  I’ve  seen  him  set  Dan’l  Webster  down 
here  on  this  floor— Dan’l  Webster  was  the  name  of  the  frog— and  sing  out 
“  Plies,  Dan’l,  flies  I”  and  quicker’n  you  could  wink  he’d  spring  straight  up 
and  snake  a  fly  off’n  the  counter  there,  and  flop  down  on  the  floor  ag’in  as 
solid  as  a  gob  of  mud,  and  fall  to  scratching  the  side  of  his  head  with  his 
hind  foot  as  indifferent  as  if  he  hadn’t  no  idea  he’d  been  doin’  any  more’n 
any  frog  might  do.  You  never  see  a  frog  so  modest  and  straightfor’ard  as 
he  was,  for  all  he  was  so  gifted.  And  when  it  come  to  fair  and  square  jump- 

*  Sidgwick,  Greek  Prose  Composition,  page  116. 
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mg  on  a  dead  level,  he  could  get  over  more  ground  at  one  straddle  than  any 
animal  of  his  breed  you  ever  see.  Jumping  on  a  dead  level  was  his  strong 
suit,  you  understand;  and  when  it  come  to  that,  Smiley  would  ante  up 
money  on  him  as  long  as  he  had  a  red.  Smiley  was  monstrous  proud  of  his 
frog,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  fellers  that  had  travelled  and  been  every- 
wheres,  all  said  he  laid  over  any  frog  that  ever  they  see. 

Well,  Smiley  kep  the  beast  in  a  little  lattice  box,  and  he  used  to  fetch 
him  downtown  sometimes  and  lay  for  a  bet.  One  day  a  feller— a  stranger 
m  the  camp,  he  was— come  acrost  him  with  his  box,  and  says  : 

“  What  might  it  be  that  you’ve  got  in  the  box?  ” 

And  Smiley  says,  sorter  indifferent-like,  “  It  might  be  a  parrot,  or  it 
might  be  a  canary,  maybe,  but  it  ain’t— it’s  only  just  a  frog.” 

And  the  feller  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  careful,  and  turned  it  round  this 
way  and  that,  and  says,  “H’m-so  ’tis.  Well,  what’s  he  good  for?” 

Well,  Smiley  says,  easy  and  careless,  “  he’s  good  enough  for  one  thing, 
I  should  judge— he  can  outjump  any  frog  in  Calaveras  County.” 

The  feller  took  the  box  again  and  took  another  long,  particular  look, 
and  give  it  back  to  Smiley  and  says  very  deliberate,  “  Well,”  he  says,  “  I 
don’t  see  no  p’ints  about  that  frog  that’s  any  better’n  any  other  frog.”  ’ 

Maybe  you  don’t,”  Smiley  says.  “Maybe  you  understand  frogs  and 
maybe  you  don  t  understand  ’em  ;  maybe  you’ve  had  experience,  and  maybe 
you  ain’t  only  a  amature,  as  it  were.  Anyways,  I’ve  got  my  opinion  and 
1 11  resk  forty  dollars  that  he  can  outjump  any  frog  in  Calaveras  County.” 

And  the  feller  studies  a  minute  and  then  says,  kinder  sad  like,  “  Well, 
I’m  only  a  stranger  here,  and  I  ain’t  got  no  frog,  but  if  I  had  a  frog  I’d  bet 
you.” 

And  then  Smiley  says  :  “That’s  all  right— that’s  all  right— if  you’ll  hold 
my  box  a  minute,  I’ll  go  and  get  you  a  frog.”  And  so  the  feller  took  the  box 
and  put  up  his  forty  dollars  along  with  Smiley’s  and  set  down  to  wait. 

So  he  set  there  a  good  while  thinking  and  thinking  to  hisself,  and  then 
he  got  the  frog  out  and  prized  his  mouth  open  and  took  a  teaspoon  and 
filled  him  full  of  quail  shot— filled  him  pretty  near  up  to  his  chin— and  set 
him  on  the  floor.  Smiley  he  went  to  the  swamp  and  slopped  around  in  the 
mud  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  he  ketched  a  frog  and  fetched  him  in  and 
give  him  to  this  feller,  and  says : 

“  Now,  if  you’re  ready,  set  him  alongside  of  Dan’l,  with  his  fore-paws 
just  even  with  Dan’l’s,  and  I’ll  give  the  word.”  Then  he  says,  “  One— two 
— three— git  I”  and  him  and  the  feller  touched  up  the  frogs  from  behind, 
and  the  new  frog  hopped  off  lively  ;  but  Dan’l  give  a  heave,  and  hysted  up 
his  shoulders— so— like  a  Frenchman,  but  it  warn’t  no  use— he  couldn’t; 
budge  ;  he  was  planted  as  solid  as  a  church,  and  he  couldn’t  no  more  stir 
than  if  he  was  anchored  out.  Smiley  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  he  was 
disgusted,  too,  but  he  didn’t  have  no  idea  what  the  matter  was,  of  course. 

The  feller  took  the  money  and  started  away ;  and  when  he  was  going  out 
at  the  door,  he  sorter  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder— so— at  Dan’l,  and 
says  again,  very  deliberate  :  “Well,”  he  says,  “/don’t  see  no  p’ints  about 
that  frog  that’s  any  better’n  any  other  frog.” 

Smiley  he  stood  scratching  his  head  and  looking  down  at  Dan’l  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  he  says,  “I  do  wonder  what  in  the  nation  that  frog  throw’d 
off  for— I  wonder  if  there  ain’t  something  the  matter  with  him— he  ’pears 
to  look  mighty  baggy,  somehow,”  And  he  ketched  Dan’l  by  the  nap  of  the 
neck,  and  hefted  him,  and  says,  “Why,  blame  my  cats  if  he  don’t  weigh  five 
vol.  clviii.  no.  449.  29 
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pound !  ”  and  turned  him  upside  down  and  he  belched  out  a  double  handful 
of  shot.  And  then  he  see  how  it  was,  and  he  was  the  maddest  man — he  set 
the  frog  down  and  took  out  after  that  feller,  but  he  never  ketched  him. 

The  resemblances  are  deliciously  exact.  There  you  have  the 
wily  Boeotian  and  the  wily  Jim  Smiley  waiting — two  thousand 
years  apart — and  waiting,  each  equipped  with  his  frog  and  “  lay¬ 
ing”  for  the  stranger.  A  contest  is  proposed — for  money.  The 
Athenian  would  take  a  chance  “if  the  other  would  fetch  him  a 
frog  ”;  the  Yankee  says  :  “  I’m  only  a  stranger  here  and  I  ain’t 
got  no  frog  ;  but  if  I  had  a  frog  I’d  bet  you.”  The  wily  Boeo¬ 
tian  and  the  wily  Californian,  with  that  vast  gulf  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  between,  retire  eagerly  and  go  frogging  in  the  marsh ; 
the  Athenian  and  the  Yankee  remain  behind  and  work  a  base  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  one  with  pebbles,  the  other  with  shot.  Presently 
the  contest  began.  In  the  one  case  “  they  pinched  the  Boeotian 
frog”;  in  the  other,  “ him  and  the  feller  touched  up  the  frogs 
from  behind.”  The  Boeotian  frog  “gathered  himself  for  a  leap” 
(you  can  just  see  him  !),  but  “  could  not  move  his  body  in  the 
least”;  the  Californian  frog  “give  a  heave,  but  it  warn’t  no  use — 
he  couldn’t  budge.”  In  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  cases 
the  strangers  departed  with  the  money.  The  Boeotian  and  the 
Californian  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  their  frogs ;  they  lift 
them  and  examine ;  they  turn  them  upside  down  and  out  spills 
the  informing  ballast. 

Yes,  the  resemblances  are  curiously  exact.  I  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Jumping  Frog  in  San  Francisco,  and  presently  Arte- 
mus  Ward  came  along  and  wanted  it  to  help  fill  out  a  little  book 
which  he  was  about  to  publish  ;  so  I  wrote  it  out  and  sent  it  to 
his  publisher,  Carleton ;  but  Carleton  thought  the  book  had 
enough  matter  in  it,  so  he"  gave  the  story  to  Henry  Clapp  as  a 
present,  and  Clapp  put  it  in  his  Saturday  Press,  and  it  killed 
that  paper  with  a  suddenness  that  was  beyond  praise.  At  least 
the  paper  died  with  that  issue,  and  none  but  envious  people  have 
ever  tried  to  rob  me  of  the  honor  and  credit  of  killing  it.  The 
“Jumping  Frog”  was  the  first  piece  of  writing  of  mine  that 
spread  itself  through  the  newspapers  and  brought  me  into  public 
notice.  Consequently,  the  Saturday  Press  was  a  cocoon  and  I 
the  worm  in  it ;  also,  I  was  the  gay-colored  literary  moth  which 
its  death  set  free.  This  simile  has  been  used  before. 

Early  in ’66  the  “Jumping  Frog”  was  issued  in  book  form. 
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with  other  sketches  of  mine.  A  year  or  two  later  Madame  Blanc 
translated  it  into  French  and  published  it  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes ,  but  the  result  was  not  what  should  have  been  expected, 
for  the  Rw'ue  struggled  along  and  pulled  through,  and  is  alive 
yet  I  think  the  fault  must  have  been  in  the  translation.  I 
ought  to  have  translated  it  myself.  I  think  so  because  I  ex- 
ammed  into  the  matter  and  finally  retranslated  the  sketch  from 
e  French  back  into  English,  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  ;  that  is, 
to  see  just  what  sort  of  a  focus  the  French  people  got  upon  it 
Fhen  the  mystery  was  explained.  In  French  the  story  is  too  con¬ 
fused,  and  chaotic,  and  unreposeful,  and  ungrammatical,  and  in¬ 
sane  ;  consequently  it  could  only  cause  grief  and  sickness— it  could 

not  kill.  A  glance  at  my  retranslation  will  show  the  reader  that 
this  must  be  true. 


[My  Retranslation. ] 

THE  FROG  JUMPING  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CALAVERAS. 

Eh  bien  1  this  Smiley  nourished  some  terriers  &  rats,  and  some  cocks  of 
combat,  and  some  cats,  and  all  sort  of  things  ;  and  with  his  rage  of  betting 
one  no  had  more  of  repose.  He  trapped  one  day  a  frog  and  him  imported 
with  him  (et  i  emporta  chez  iui)  saying  that  he  pretended  to  make  his  edu- 
cation.  You  me  believe  if  you  will,  but  during  three  months  he  not  has 
nothing  done  but  to  him  apprehend  to  jump  (apprendre  a  sauter)  in  a  court 
retn-ed  of  her  mansion  (de  sa  maison).  And  I  you  respond  that  he  have  suc- 
ceeded.  He  him  gives  a  small  blow  by  behind,  and  the  instant  after  you 
shall  see  the  frog  turn  in  the  air  like  a  grease-biscuit,  make  one  summer¬ 
sault,  sometimes  two,  when  she  was  well  started,  and  re-fall  upon  his  feet 
like  a  cat.  He  him  had  accomplished  in  the  art  of  to  gobble  the  flies  (gober 
des  moucbes),  and  him  there  exercised  continually— so  well  that  a  fly  at  the 
most  far  that  she  appeared  was  a  fly  lost.  Smiley  had  custom  to  say  that 
all  which  lacked  to  a  frog  it  was  the  education,  but  with  the  education  she 
could  do  nearly  all— and  I  him  believe.  Tenez,  I  him  have  seen  pose  Daniel 
Webster  there  upon  this  plank — Daniel  Webster  was  the  name  of  the  frog— 
and  to  him  sing,  “Some flies,  Daniel,  some  flies!”— in  a  flash  of  the  eye 
Daniel  had  bounded  and  seized  a  fly  here  upon  the  counter,  then  jumped 

anew  at  the  earth,  where  he  rested  truly  to  himself  scratch  the  head  with 

hisbehind-foot,  as  if  he  no  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  superiority.  Never 
you  not  have  seen  frog  as  modest,  as  natural,  sweet  as  she  was.  And  when 
he  himself  agitated  to  jump  purely  and  simply  upon  plain  earth,  she  does 
more  ground  in  one  jump  than  any  beast  of  his  species  than  you  can  know. 

To  jump  plain  this  was  bis  strong.  When  he  himself  agitated  for  that 
Smiley  multiplied  the  bets  upon  her  as  long  as  there  to  him  remained  a  red. 
It  must  to  know,  Smiley  was  monstrously  proud  of  his  frog,  and  he  of  it 
was  right,  for  some  men  who  were  traveled,  who  had  all  seen,  said  that 
they  to  him  would  be  injurious  to  him  compare  to  another  frog.  Smiley 
guarded  Daniel  in  a  little  box  latticed  which  he  carried  bytimes  to  the 
village  for  some  bet. 
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One  day  an  individual  stranger  at  the  camp  him  arrested  with  his  box 
and  him  said: 

*•  What  is  this  that  yon  have  then  shut  up  there  within  ? 

Smiley  said,  with  an  air  indifferent : 

“  That  could  be  a  paroquet,  or  a  syringe  (ou  un  serin),  but  this  no  is 

nothing  of  such,  it  not  is  but  a  frog.” 

The  individual  it  took,  it  regarded  with  care,  it  turned  from  one  side 
and  from  the  other,  then  he  said  : 

“  Tiens  l  in  effect !  —At  what  is  she  good  V’ 

“My  God!”  respond  Smiley,  always  with  an  air  disengaged,  “  she  is 
good  for  one  thing,  to  my  notice,  (A  mon  avis),  she  can  batter  in  jumping 
( elle  peut  batter  en  sautant)  all  frogs  of  the  county  of  Calaveras. 

The  individual  re-took  the  box,  it  examined  of  new  longly,  and  it 
rendered  to  Smiley  in  saying  with  an  air  deliberate  : 

“  Eh  bien  l  I  no  saw  not  that  that  frog  had  nothing  of  better  than  each 
frog.”  (Je  ne  vois pas  que  cette  grenouille  ait  rien  de  mieux  qu  aucune 
grenouille).  [If  that  isn’t  grammar  gone  to  seed,  then  I  count  myself  no 
judge.—  M.  T.] 

“  Possible  that  you  not  it  saw  not,”  said  Smiley,  “  possible  that  you— 
you  comprehend  frogs  ;  possible  that  you  not  you  there  comprehend  noth¬ 
ing;  possible  that  you  had  of  the  experience,  and  possible  that  you  not  be 
but  an  amateur.  Of  all  manner  (De  toute  mani&re)  I  bet  forty  dollars  that 
she  batter  in  jumping  no  matter  which  frog  of  the  county  of  Calaveras. 

The  individual  reflected  a  second,  and  said  like  sad  : 

“  I  not  am  but  a  straDger  here,  I  no  have  not  a  frog ;  but  if  I  of  it  had 
one,  I  would  embrace  the  bet.” 

“Strong,  well !”  respond  Smiley;  “nothing  of  more  facility.  If  you 
will  hold  my  box  a  minute,  I  go  you  to  search  a  frog  ( j'irai  vous 
chercher ).” 

Behold,  then,  the  individual,  who  guards  the  box,  who  puts  his  forty 
dollars  upon  those  of  Smiley,  and  who  attends  (et  qui  attend).  He  attended 
enough  longtimes,  reflecting  all  solely.  And  figure  you  that  he  takes 
Daniel,  him  opens  the  mouth  by  force  and  with  a  tea-spoon  him  fills  with 
shot  of  the  hunt,  even  him  fills  just  to  the  chin,  then  he  him  puts  by  the 
earth.  Smiley  during  these  times  was  at  slopping  in  a  swamp.  Finally  he 
trapped  (attrape)  a  frog,  him  carried  to  that  individual,  and  said  : 

“  Now  if  you  be  ready,  put  him  all  against  Daniel,  with  their  before¬ 
feet  upon  the  same  line,  and  I  give  the  signal  ’’—then  he  added :  “  One, 
two,  three — advance  1” 

Him  and  the  individual  touched  their  frogs  by  behind,  and  the  frog 
new  put  to  jump  smartly,  but  Daniel  himself  lifted  ponderously,  exalted  the 
shoulders  thus,  like  a  Frenchman— to  what  good?  he  could  not  budge,  he  is 
planted  solid  like  a  church,  he  not  advance  no  more  than  if  one  him  had 
put  at  the  anchor. 

Smiley  was  surprised  and  disgusted,  but  he  not  himself  doubted  not  of 
the  turn  being  intended  (mais  il  ne  se  doutait  pas  du  tour  bien  entendu). 
The  individual  empocketed  the  silver,  himself  with  it  went,  and  of  it  him¬ 
self  in  goiug  is  that  he  no  gives  not  a  jerk  of  thumb  over  the  shoulder — like 
that — at  the  poor  Daniel,  in  saying  with  his  air  deliberate — (L'individu 
empoche  l’ argent  s’en  va  et  en  s’en  allant  est  ce  qu'il  ne  donne  pas  un  coup 
de  pouce  par-dessus  lepaule,  comme  ga,  au  pauvre  Daniel,  en  disant  de 
son  air  d'elibtri.) 
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“  Eh  bien  !  I  no  see  not  that  that  frog  has  nothing  of  better  than  an¬ 
other .” 

Smiley  himself  scratched  longtimes  the  head,  the  eyes  fixed  upon  Daniel, 
until  that  which  at  last  he  said  : 

“  I  me  demand  how  the  devil  it  makes  itself  that  this  beast  has  refused. 
Is  it  that  she  had  something?  One  would  believe  that  she  is  stuffed.” 

He  grasped  Daniel  by  the  skin  of  the  neck,  him  lifted  and  said  : 

“  The  wolf  me  bite  if  he  no  weigh  not  five  pounds.” 

He  him  reversed  and  the  unhappy  belched  two  handfuls  of  shot  (et  le 
malheureux,  etc). — When  Smiley  recognized  how  it  was,  he  was  like  mad. 
He  deposited  his  frog  by  the  earth  and  ran  after  that  individual,  but  he  not 
him  caught  never. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  people  who  can  translate  better  than 
I  can,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 

So  ends  the  private  and  public  history  of  the  jumping  frog  of 
Calaveras  County,  an  incident  which  has  this  unique  feature 
about  it — that  it  is  both  old  and  new,  a  “  chestnut”  and  not  a 
“  chestnut  for  it  was  original  when  it  happened  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  was  again  original  when  it  happened  in  California 
in  our  own  time. 


Mark  Twain. 


FORGERY  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


BY  ROBERT  A.  PINKERTON. 


Professional  forgers  usually  make  their  homes  in  large 
cities.  They  are  constantly  studying  schemes  and  organizing 
gangs  of  men  to  defraud  banks,  trust  companies,  and  money  lend¬ 
ers  by  means  of  forged  checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange, 
letters  of  credit,  and  in  some  instances  altering  registered  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  bonds,  and  counterfeiting  the  bonds  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  These  bonds  they  dispose  of  or  hypothecate  to  obtain 
loans  on. 

A  professional  forgery  gang  consists  of  :  First,  a  capitalist 
or  backer ;  second,  the  actual  forger,  who  is  known  among  his 
associates  as  the  “  scratcher  ” ;  third,  the  man  who  acts  as 
confidential  agent  for  the  forger,  who  is  known  as  the  “middle¬ 
man  ”  or  the  “go-between  ” ;  fourth,  the  man  who  presents  the 
forged  paper  at  the  bank  for  payment,  who  is  known  as  the  “  layer- 
down  ”  or  “  presenter.” 

When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  capitalist  or  backer  connected 
with  a  gang,  he  furnishes  the  funds  for  the  organization,  fre¬ 
quently  lays  out  the  plans  of  work  and  obtains  the  genuine  paper 
from  which  forgeries  are  made.  He  will,  when  necessary,  find 
the  engraver,  the  lithographer,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
“professional”  forger,  who  will  do  the  actual  forgery  work. 

The  professional  forger  has,  as  a  rule,  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemicals  which  enables  him  to  alter  checks,  drafts,  bilis 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit,  or  to  change  the  names  on  registered 
bonds.  He  is  something  of  an  artist,  too,  for  with  a  fine  camel’s- 
hair  brush  he  can  restore  the  most  delicate  tints  in  bank  safety 
paper,  where  the  tints  have  been  destroyed  by  the  use  of  acids  ; 
in  fact,  no  bank  safety  paper  is  a  protection  against  him.  When 
the  amount  of  the  genuine  draft  or  check  is  perforated  in  the 
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paper,  certain  professional  forgers  have  reached  that  point  in 
their  work  where  they  fill  up  the  perforations  with  paper  pulp, 
then  with  a  hot  iron  press  it  out  so  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  detect  the  alterations  even  with  the  use  of  the  finest  micro¬ 
scope.  This  done  and  the  writing  cleaned  off  the  face  of  the 
draft,  check,  letter  of  credit,  or  bill  of  exchange,  with  only  the 
genuine  signature  left  and  the  tints  on  the  paper  restored,  the 
forger  is  prepared  to  fill  up  the  paper  for  any  amount  decided 
upon. 

The  backer  or  capitalist  is  rarely  known  to  any  member  of  the 
gang  outside  of  the  “go-between,”  whom  he  makes  use  of  to  find 
the  forger.  He  very  rarely  allows  himself  to  become  known 
to  the  men  who  “  present  ”  the  forged  paper  at  the  banks.  If 
the  forgery  scheme  is  successful,  the  backer  receives  back  the 
money  paid  out  for  the  preparation  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
any  amount  he  may  have  loaned  the  “band”  to  enable  them  to 
open  accounts  at  banks  where  they  propose  placing  the  forged 
paper.  He  is  also  allowed  a  certain  percentage  on  all  suc¬ 
cessful  forgeries.  This  percentage  will  run  from  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  but  where  the  backer  and  forger  are  working  together, 
their  joint  percentage  is  never  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  duties  of  the  “middleman”  or  “go-between”  are  to 
receive  from  the  forger  or  his  confidential  agent  the  altered  or 
forged  paper.  He  finds  the  man  to  “present”  the  same,  accom¬ 
panies  his  confederates  on  their  forgery  trips  throughout  the 
country,  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  backer  in  dealing  out  money  for 
expenses,  sees  that  their  plan  of  operations  is  carried  out,  and,  in 
fact,  becomes  the  general  manager  of  the  band.  He  is  in  full 
control  of  the  men  who  act  as  “presenters  ”  of  the  forged  paper. 
If  there  be  more  than  one  man  to  “  present  ”  the  paper,  the  mid¬ 
dleman,  as  a  rule,  will  not  allow  them  to  become  known  to 
each  other.  He  meets  them  in  secluded  places,  generally  in 
little  out-of-the-way  saloons.  In  summer-time  a  favorite  meet¬ 
ing  place  is  some  secluded  spot  in  the  public  parks.  At  one 
meeting  he  makes  an  appointment  for  the  next  meeting.  He 
uses  great  care  in  making  these  appointments,  so  that  the 
different  “  presenters  ”  do  not  come  together  and  there¬ 
by  become  known  to  each  other.  The  middleman  is 
usually  selected  for  his  firmness  of  character.  He  must  be  a 
man  known  among  criminals  as  a  “  staunch”  man,  one  who  can- 
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not  be  easily  frightened  by  detectives  when  arrested,  no  matter  what 
pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  must  have  such  an 
acquaintanceship  among  criminals  as  will  enable  him  to  select 
other  men  who  are  “  staunch”  and  who  are  not  apt  to  talk  and 
tell  their  business,  whether  sober  or  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  It  is  from  among  this  class  of  acquaintances  that  he  selects 
the  men  to  “  present  ”  the  forged  paper.  It  is  an  invariable  rule 
followed  by  the  backer  and  forger  that  in  selecting  a  middleman 
they  select  one  who  not  only  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
“staunch”  man,  but  he  must  also  be  a  man  who  has  at  least  one 
record  of  conviction  standing  against  him.  This  is  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  protection  of  the  backer  and  forger,  as  they  know  that  in 
law  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  who  is  also  an  ex-convict, 
should  he  conclude  to  become  a  state’s  witness,  would  have  to  be 
strongly  corroborated  before  a  court  or  jury  in  order  to  be  be¬ 
lieved. 

As  the  capitalist  and  forger,  for  self-protection,  use  great  care 
in  selecting  a  “middleman,”  the  middleman  to  protect  him¬ 
self  also  uses  the  same  care  in  the  selection  of  men  to  “present” 
the  forged  paper.  He  endeavors,  like  the  backer  and  forger,  to 
throw  as  much  protection  around  himself  as  possible,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  he  also  uses  ex-convicts  as  the  men  to  “  present  ” 
the  forged  paper  at  the  banks.  The  “  presenters  ”  are  of  all 
ages  and  appearances,  from  the  party  who  will  pass  as  an  errand 
boy,  messenger,  porter,  or  clerk  to  the  prosperous  business  man, 
horse  trader,  stock  buyer,  or  farmer.  When  a  presenter  enters  a 
bank  to  “  lay  down  ”  a  forged  paper,  the  “  go-between  ”  will 
sometimes  enter  the  bank  with  him,  and  stand  outside  the  counter 
noting  carefully  if  there  is  any  suspicious  action  on  the  part  of 
the  paying  teller  when  the  forged  paper  is  presented  to  him  ;  and 
whether  the  “presenter”  carries  himself  properly  and  does  his 
part  well.  But  usually  the  middleman  prefers  waiting  outside 
the  bank  for  the  “presenter,”  possibly  watching  him  through 
a  window  from  the  street.  If  the  “presenter”  is  successful  and 
gets  the  money  on  the  forged  paper,  the  middleman  will  follow 
him  when  he  leaves  the  bank  to  some  convenient  spot  where,  with¬ 
out  attracting  attention,  he  receives  the  money.  He  then  gives 
the  presenter  another  piece  of  forged  paper  drawn  on  some  other 
bank  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  accompanying  him  also  to 
this  bank,  and  so  they  go  from  bank  to  bank,  usually  victimizing 
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from  three  to  five  banks  in  each  city,  their  work  being  completed 
generally  in  less  than  an  hour’s  time.  All  money  obtained  from 
the  various  banks  on  the  forged  paper  is  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  middleman,  who  furnishes  all  the  money  for  current 
expenses.  After  the  work  is  completed,  the  presenters  leave  the 
city  by  different  routes,  first  having  agreed  on  a  meeting  point  in 
some  neighboring  city.  The  “presenters”  frequently  walk  out 
of  the  city  to  some  outlying  station  on  the  line  of  the  road  they 
propose  to  take  to  their  next  destination.  This  precaution  is 
taken  to  avoid  arrest  at  the  depot  in  case  the  forgery  is  discovered 
before  they  can  leave  the  city.  At  the  next  meeting-point  the 
middleman,  having  deducted  the  expenses  advanced,  pays  the 
“  presenters”  their  percentage  of  the  money  obtained  on  the 
forged  paper. 

A  band  of  professional  forgers  before  starting  out  always  agree 
on  a  basis  of  division  of  all  moneys  obtained  on  their  forgery 
paper.  This  division  might  be  about  as  follows  :  For  a  pre¬ 
senter  where  the  amount  to  be  drawn  does  not  exceed  $2,000, 
15  to  25  per  cent. ;  but  where  the  amount  to  be  drawn  is  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  and  upwards,  the  “presenter”  receives  from 
35  to  45  per  cent.  The  price  is  raised  as  the  risk  increases, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  a  greater  risk  to  attempt  to  pass  a 
check  or  draft  of  a  large  denomination  than  a  smaller  one.  The 
middleman  gets  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  His  work  is  more,  and 
his  responsibility  is  greater,  but  the  risk  is  less.  There  are  plenty 
of  middlemen  to  be  had,  but  the  “presenters”  are  scarce.  The 
“shadow,”  when  one  accompanies  the  band,  is  sometimes  paid  a 
salary  by  the  middleman  and  his  expenses,  but  at  other  times  he 
is  allowed  a  small  percentage,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  his 
expenses,  as  with  ordinary  care  his  risk  is  very  slight.  The 
backer  and  forger  get  the  balance,  which  usually  amounts  to 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  expenses  that  have  been  advanced 
the  men  who  go  out  on  the  road  are  usually  deducted  at  the  final 
division. 

In  case  of  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  “  presenters  ”  in  the  act  of 
“  laying  down  ”  forged  paper,  the  middleman  or  shadow  immedi¬ 
ately  notifies  other  members  of  the  band  who  maybe  in  the  city.  All 
attempts  to  get  money  from  the  other  banks  are  stopped,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  band  leave  the  city  as  best  they  can  to  meet 
at  some  designated  point  in  a  near-by  city.  Out  of  their  first  sue- 
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cessful  forgeries  si  certain  sum  from  each  man’s  share  is  held 
by  the  “middleman  ”  to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  any  member  of 
the  band  who  may  be  arrested  on  the  trip.  This  money  is  called 
“  fall  money,”  and  is  used  to  employ  counsel  for  the  men  under 
arrest,  or  to  do  anything  for  them  that  may  be  for  their  interest. 
Any  part  of  this  money  not  used  is  paid  back  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  advanced  to  the  various  members  of  the  band  from  whose 
share  it  has  been  retained.  Sometimes,  however,  in  forming  a  band 
of  forgers  there  is  an  understanding  or  agreement  entered  into  at 
the  outset,  that  each  man  “  stand  on  his  own  bottom  ” — that  is,  if 
arrested,  take  care  of  himself.  When  this  is  agreed  to,  the  men 
arrested  must  get  out  as  best  they  can.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  there  is  no  assessment  for  “  fall  money,”  but  usually  the 
men  who  present  the  paper  insist  on  “fall  money  ’’being  put  up, 
as  it  assures  them  the  aid  of  some  one  of  the  band  working  ear¬ 
nestly  in  their  behalf  and  watching  their  interests,  outside  of  the 
attorney  retained. 

When  a  “  middleman  ”  is  exceedingly  cautious  and  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  “  presenters,”  he  will  sometimes  have  an 
assistant.  This  is  where  the  “shadow”  comes  in.  This  shadow 
will,  under  the  directions  of  the  “middleman,”  follow  the  pre¬ 
senter  into  the  bank  and  report  fully  on  his  actions.  He  some¬ 
times  catches  the  “ presenter”  in  an  attempt  to  swindle  his  com¬ 
panions  by  claiming  that  he  did  not  get  the  money,  but  had  to 
get  out  of  the  bank  in  a  hurry  and  leave  the  check  or  draft,  as 
the  paying  teller  was  suspicious.  A  “  presenter”  caught  at  this 
trick  is  sometimes  sent  into  a  bank  to  present  a  forged  check 
where  the  bank  has  been  previously  warned  of  his  coming  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  written  by  or  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  the 
leaders.  This  is  done  as  a  punishment  for  his  dishonesty,  and  as  a 
warning  to  the  other  “  presenters  ”  not  to  attempt  this  treachery. 
Usually,  however,  a  dishonest  member  is  quietly  dropped.  The 
“  shadow  ”  will  follow  the  “  presenters  ”  from  the  time  they  get 
the  forged  paper  from  the  middleman  until  they  hand  the  money 
over  to  him.  A  good  “  shadow”  is  always  useful  to  the  middleman, 
who  does  not  allow  him  to  become  known  to  his  confederates. 

When  one  of  the  party  is  arrested,  an  attorney  is  at  once  sent 
to  him.  As  a  rule,  in  selecting  an  attorney,  one  is  emploved  who 
is  known  as  a  good  criminal  lawyer.  It  is  also  preferred  that  he 
should  be  a  lawyer  who  has  some  political  weight.  The  mid- 
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dleman^  employs  the  attorney,  and  pays  him  out  of  the  “fall 
money.”  The  arrested  man  is  strictly  instructed  by  the  at¬ 
torney  to  do  no  talking,  and  is  usually  encouraged  by  the 
promise  that  they  will  have  him  out  in  a  short  time.  In  order  to 
keep  him  quiet,  this  promise  is  frequently  renewed  by  the  attorney 
acting  for  the  “  middleman.”  This  is  done  to  prevent  a  confes¬ 
sion  being  made  in  case  the  arrested  man  should  show  signs  of 
weakening.  Finally,  when  he  is  forced. to  stand  trial,  if  the  case 
is  one  certain  of  conviction,  the  attorney  will  get  him  to  plead 
guilty,  with  the  promise  of  a  short  sentence,  and  will  then 
bargain  to  this  end  with  the  court  or  prosecutor.  Thus 
guided  by  the  attorney  selected  and  acting  for  the  “  middleman  ” 
and  his  associates,  the  prisoner  pleads  guilty,  and  frequently 
discovers,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has  been  tricked  into 
keeping  his  mouth  shut  in  the  interests  of  his  associates.  It  is 
but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  if  money  can  save  an  arrested 
party,  and  if  his  associates  have  it,  they  will  use  it  freely  among 
attorneys  or  “jury  fixers,”  where  the  latter  can  be  made  use  of, 
and  frequently  it  is  paid  to  politicians  who  make  a  pretence  of 
having  a  “pull  ”  with  the  prosecuting  officers  or  the  court. 

Many  banks  are  swindled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
yearly  by  bands  of  professional  forgers.  One  or  more  of  them 
will  go  to  a  town  or  city,  buy  a  draft  for  $15  or  $25,  which  they 
“raise  ”to  any  amount  they  think  they  can  have  cashed.  To  es¬ 
tablish  identification  various  methods  and  tricks  are  resorted 
to.  Frequently  these  men  will  have  their  signatures  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  by  the  bank  issuing  the  draft,  and  where  it 
is  a  check  they  will  forge  the  guarantee  of  the  maker  of 
the  check  to  the  indorsement  or  will  forge  the  name  of  a 
firm  near  the  bank,  whose  signature  is  known  at  the  bank 
guaranteeing  the  indorsement.  Within  the  past  year  two  mem¬ 
bers  (presenters)  of  one  of  these  forgery  bands  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  ;  one  a  year  after  he  had  presented  the  forged  drafts  to  a 
bank  in  a  Western  city.  He  was  dying  of  consumption  when  ar¬ 
rested,  and  was  never  able  to  be  moved  to  the  scene  of  his  forge¬ 
ries.  In  one  of  the  banks  where  this  man  had  been  successful  in 
obtaining  money  on  the  forged  drafts,  he  was  taken  with  a 
coughing  spell  while  waiting  for  the  money  to  be  counted  over 
to  him  by  the  paying  teller,  who,  as  he  afterwards  expressed 
it,  paid  him  the  money  quickly,  being  afraid  the  man  would 
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die  at  the  counter.  This  “  presenter  ”  was  one  of  the  “  staunch 
men,”  as  it  is  said  he  would  never  open  his  lips  previous  to  his 
death  as  to  who  his  associates  were.  Another  member  of  this 
band  who  was  recently  arrested  in  a  Southern  city,  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment,  having  been  arrested 
in  the  act  of  “  presenting”  a  forged  draft.  It  is  sometimes  a 
difficult  matter  to  convict  a  “  presenter  ”  of  forged  paper  unless 
he  is  arrested  immediately  after  presenting  the  paper,  for  the 
reason  that  bank  tellers,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  days  or  possibly 
weeks,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  identify  the  man  who  “  pre¬ 
sented”  the  paper.  Many  banks  on  whom  forgeries  have  been 
perpetrated  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  hunting  down 
forgers,  for  fear  the  matter  should  become  public  and  thereby 
hurt  their  standing  or  reflect  on  their  business  management. 
For  this  reason  they  frequently  suppress  the  facts  and  charge  the 
forgeries  to  profit  and  loss.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  evi¬ 
dence  to  convict  either  the  capitalist  or  actual  forger,  for  as  a 
rule,  in  order  to  convict  either  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
confession  from  the  “  presenter  ”  or  the  “  middleman,”  and  then 
corroborate  his  statements  in  order  to  have  them  believed.  As  a 
rule,  the  “presenter”  cannot  furnish  the  evidence  to  convict  the 
backer  or  the  actual  forger,  because  he  seldom  knows  either  of 
them,  as  he  always  does  his  business  through  the  “  middleman.” 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  capitalist  or  forger  is  not  in 
the  city  where  the  forgeries  are  committed.  They  prepare  the  work 
and  the  middleman  and  “presenters  ”  get  the  money.  The  general 
public,  or  in  fact,  banks,  have  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  forgery  band. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  way  to  stamp  out  professional 
forgery.  Let  the  banks  enter  into  a  union  having  this  for  its  ob¬ 
ject.  A  union  of  this  kind  could  be  organized  and  maintained 
at  very  little  cost  to  each  member  of  the  association.  When  a  for¬ 
gery  is  perpetrated  on  a  member  of  the  association,  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  could  then  be  taken.  The  detectives  employed  by 
the  association  could  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  forgery  almost 
immediately  after  the  forgery  was  discovered ;  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  class  of  work,  and  by 
persistent  efforts  on  their  part,  in  time  the  leaders  of  these  bands 
and  their  tools  would  be  convicted  and  sentenced.  The 
victimized  banks  would  not  be  put  to  the  cost  of  tracing 
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down  the  parties  who  had  committed  these  forgeries,  as  this 
would  be  attended  to  by  the  association,  whose  executive  officers 
would  also  decide  on  the  detectives  to  be  employed,  and  advise 
with  them  at  all  times  as  to  their  plans  and  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  forming  an  association  of  this  kind  the  first  principle 
should  be  “  no  compromise.”  An  earnest  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  forgers  and  recover  as  much  of  the  money  obtained  by 
them  as  is  possible,  but  a  prosecution  to  convicition  should  be 
certain.  In  the  United  States  to-day  there  are  not  a  dozen  men 
who  will  enter  into  the  business  of  backing  a  forgery  band,  and 
there  are  not  over  five  or  six  men  in  the  United  States  who  have 
the  ability  and  are  willing  to  use  it  as  professional  forgers.  The 
conviction  of  one  backer  or  one  actual  forger  would  do  more  good 
than  the  conviction  of  fifty  “presenters.”  On  account  of  the  many 
safeguards  with  which  the  backers  and  forgers  surround  them¬ 
selves  it  might  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  connect  them  with  each 
forgery  they  might  be  concerned  in,  but  by  constant  watchful¬ 
ness  it  could  be  accomplished. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  an  association  as  a  bank¬ 
ers’  union,  the  case  of  the  Jewellers’  Protective  Union  and  the 
Jewellers’  Security  Alliance  might  be  cited.  These  two  organiza¬ 
tions  were  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  their  officers 
reside  there.  They  have  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  causing  the  arrest  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  professional  thieves  who  make  it  a  business  to  rob 
travelling  jewellery  salesmen  or  burglarize  jewellers’  safes.  Be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  these  associations  the  stealing  of  the  trunks 
of  travelling  jewellery  salesmen  and  the  burglarizing  of  their  safes 
were  quite  common  occurrences,  there  being  anywhere  from  one  to 
six  robberies  in  a  year.  The  action  taken  against  jewellery  thieves, 
causing  their  arrest  and  severe  punishment,  almost  put  a  stop  to 
this  class  of  thievery.  Most  of  the  men  who  made  it  a  business 
and  a  study  to  relieve  travelling  jewellery  salesmen  of  their  trunks 
and  stock  are  in  prison,  and  those  not  there  have  chosen  some 
other  line  of  thievery  less  dangerous.  Professional  thieves  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  if  they  will  persist  in  robbing 
jewellery  salesmen  or  jewellers’  safes,  who  are  under  protection  of 
either  of  these  associations,  they  are  sure  to  be  punished.  Pro¬ 
fessional  thieves  are  not  looking  for  trouble,  and,  as  a  rule,  will 
avoid  it. 
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An  association  of  banks  contending  against  professional  for¬ 
gers  would  be  just  as  successful  as  either  of  the  two  jewellery  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  even  more  so,  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
actual  professional  forgers  is  limited.  Conviction  of  the  men  who 
are  the  actual  forgers  and  the  backers  would  put  the  middlemen 
and  “  presenters  ”  out  of  business,  as  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do 
the  forgery  work. 

Another  instance  showing  that  professional  forgery  can  be 
stamped  out  in  the  United  States  is  the  success  that  has  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  government  in  virtually  putting  a  stop  to  the 
counterfeiting  of  government  notes.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War 
a  large  number  of  “  crooked  ”  engravers  and  lithographers  were 
actively  engaged  in  counterfeiting  the  State  Bank  bills.  When 
the  United  States  and  National  Bank  currency  was  adopted, 
these  men  turned  their  attention  to  counterfeiting  the  govern¬ 
ment  money.  To  contend  against  these  counterfeiters  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  organize  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  in  which  a  large  number  of  detectives 
were  employed  and  stationed  at  various  points  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Within  a  few  years  the 
counterfeiting  of  United  States  currency  was  checked,  and  it  is 
now  almost  extinct.  The  leaders  of  these  bands,  capitalists, 
backers,  engravers,  and  lithographers,  have  been  arrested, 
sentenced,  and  many  of  them  are  in  prison.  The  United  States 
Secret  Service  is  still  kept  up,  under  a  chief  who  reports  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  force  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  counterfeiting  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Bank  notes  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not 
entirely  stopped.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  making  punish¬ 
ment  certain  for  all  who  engaged  in  counterfeiting  government 
notes.  The  counterfeiting  of  silver  coins  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  mostly  by  Italians,  with  plaster  molds,  but  even 
this  is  almost  stopped. 

A  combination  of  banks  would  bring  about  the  same  results. 
Capitalists  and  actual  forgers  would  be  reached  and  punished  or 
driven  out  of  the  business  into  some  other  line  of  thieverv.  Just 
as  the  burglar  and  “  sneak”  thief  have  been  made  to  respect  these 
jewellery  associations,  and  the  counterfeiter  has  been  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  must  not  meddle  with  the  Governments  money, 
so  the  professional  forger  would  come  to  understand  that  in  laying 
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out  his  plans  to  commit  a  forgery,  one  of  the  first  points  for  him 
to  ascertain  would  be,  “  Does  this  bank  belong  to  the  hankers’ 
association  for  the  prosecution  of  forgers  ?”  If  the  paying  tellers 
in  banks  belonging  to  the  association  were  able  to  have  a  notice 
over  their  windows,  stating  that  the  bank  was  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  bankers’  protective  association,  the  first  thing  a  pro¬ 
fessional  forger  or  “presenter  ”  of  forged  paper  would  do  would 
be  to  look  for  this  notioe.  In  time  professional  forgers  would  be 
made  to  so  respect  this  notice  that  there  would'  be  but  a  slight 
chance  of  a  bank  belonging  to  this  association  being  swindled  by 
professional  forgers. 

The  initiation  fee,  and  thereafter  the  annual  dues,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  only  support  the  association,  but  they  could  lay  up 
a  surplus  as  their  membership  increased.  An  association  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  one  I  have  outlined  is  said  to  exist  in  London. 
If  any  of  its  members  are  forged  upon,  the  forgers  are  followed 
over  the  world,  brought  back,  and  punished  for  their  crimes. 

The  American  professional  forger  is  the  most  expert  of  any  of 
his  class  in  the  world.  Bands  of  American  forgers  have  travelled 
all  over  Europe  and  South  America,  perpetrating  forgeries,  and 
have  been  quite  successful.  The  great  Bank  of  England  forgeries 
were  perpetrated  by  Americans.  These  were  the  largest  forgeries 
ever  conceived  and  carried  out  successfully  by  a  professional  forgery 
band,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  mere  accident  in  the  forger’s  fail¬ 
ing  to  put  in  a  date  on  a  bill  of  acceptance,  they  would  have  cost 
the  Bank  of  England  $3,000,000  instead  of  $600,000.  Had  there 
been  an  association  of  bankers  in  the  United  States  for  protection 
against  professional  forgers,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Bank  of 
England  forgery  could  have  been  prevented,  as  it  was  known  to 
American  detectives  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  band  of  Ameri¬ 
can  forgers  working  in  Europe,  who  were  making  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  London. 


Robert  A.  Pinkerton. 


TARIFF  REFORM  AND  MONETARY  REFORM. 

BY  PRESIDENT  E.  B.  ANDREWS,  OP  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 


The  fundamental  truth  on  which  the  policy  of  tariff  reform 
is  based  is  that  the  world  of  commerce  is  by  nature  a  continuous 
unity.  Any  measure  or  system  which  tends  to  hedge  it  off  into 
districts  or  departments  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  therefore, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  justifiable  only  on  account  of  some  temporary 
stress  or  other  circumstance  foreign  to  the  normal  order  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Starting  out  from  this  principle,  I  desire  to  show  that  at 
the  present  time  tariff  reform  depends  upon  monetary  reform, 
and  can  never  achieve  its  end  in  any  satisfactory  degree  without 
a  radical  modification  of  the  monetary  conditions  which  now 
prevail. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  since  1873  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  extraordinary  fall  in  general  prices  ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  noticed  what  a  decided  forensic  advantage  this  gives 
high  protectionists  in  their  argument  against  tariff  reformers. 
In  the  last  presidential  canvass  anti-protectionists  incessantly  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  McKinley  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
raised  prices.  They  were  able  to  prove  that  it  had  raised  some 
prices,  but  that  it  had  elevated  prices  generally  they  could  not 
prove.  On  the  contrary,  the  figures  gathered  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  showed  that  after  the  McKinley  Act  went  into  effect  gen¬ 
eral  prices  slightly  fell.  This  result  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part 
to  the  inclusion  of  sugar  in  the  Senate  statistics ;  but  the  rise  of 
general  prices  under  the  McKinley  Act,  even  aside  from  sugar, 
was  insignificant.  Because  of  this,  many  believed,  and  still  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  whole  outcry  against  the  law  sprang  either  from 
error  or  from  a  purpose  to  deceive  voters. 
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What  the  McKinley  legislation  did  do,  beyond  all  question, 
was  to  enhance  the  intrinsic  costs  of  things,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  exertion  which  our  people  in  general  were  haying  to  put  forth 
m  order  to  procure  a  given  number  of  pounds,  yards,  bushels,  etc., 
of  the  various  goods  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  It  did  not 
raise  prices  in  general,  but  it  did  raise  costs  in  general.  That  few 
people  saw  this,  was  due  to  the  natural  but  very  perverse  habit  of 
confusing  prices  with  costs,  as  if  the  two  were  either  identical  or 
always  varied  in  the  same  direction.  The  tendency  of  a  protective 
tariff  to  elevate  prices  had  in  this  case  been  partially  or  wholly 
offset  by  the  fall  in  prices  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  gold. 

Had  there  been  no  appreciation  of  gold,  that  is,  no  downward 
movement  in  general  prices,  caused  by  paucity  of  full  money  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  the  consequence  of  the  McKinley  law 
would  have  been  a  considerable  rise  of  prices.  The  nature  of  that 
legislation  would  thus  have  been  made  so  apparent  that  the  recent 
victory  for  reform  would  have  been  overwhelming  and  final.  The 
nation  s  verdict  in  the  matter  would  have  been  so  decisive  as  to 
settle  forever  the  question  what  sort  of  a  tariff  policy  the  United 
States  should  pursue.  As  it  is,  this  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
the  case..  If  any  expect  the  lowering  of  our  customs  duties  to  be 
from  this  time  an  easy  and  certain  thing,  they  are,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  much  mistaken.  The  cause  still  has  great  obstacles  to 
overcome,  in  which  all  possible  help  will  be  needed.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  that  the  fall  of  prices  which  obscures,  and,  unless 
stopped,  will  go  on  obscuring  the  inevitable  effect  of  high  tariffs, 
should  be  obviated  if  possible. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  with  extreme  emphasis  upon  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  prices  and  costs.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  for 
dwelling  a  few  moments  longer  upon  the. dense  and  painful  mis¬ 
understanding  upon  this  point  which  afflicts  many  perfectly  in¬ 
telligent  people.  The  statement  is  continually  made  that  falling 
prices  are  advantageous,  just  what  one  ought  to  wish,  as  the 
signs  of  advancing  wealth,  comfort,  and  civilization.  The  propo¬ 
sition  needs  amendment.  What  is  desirable  is  that  the  costs  of 
commodities  should  decrease,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  de¬ 
crease  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  prices.  It  may  even 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  prices,  as  was  the  case  after  1848. 

All  are  glad,  certainly,  to  have  the  costs  of  things  become 

less  and  less.  This  process  has  been  going  on  since  1873.  Had 
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this  alone  occurred,  no  one  would  complain.  There  are  two 
proofs  that  this  is  not  all  which  has  been  doing.  One  is 
that  intrinsic  costs  were  falling  between  1848  and  1873 — fall¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  since  1873.  But  prices  then  were  rising 
rather  than  falling  and  it  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  pros¬ 
perity  everywhere.  Another  evidence  that  the  fall  in  the  in¬ 
trinsic  costs  of  things  since  1873  has  had  a  baneful  accompani¬ 
ment  of  some  sort  is  as  follows  :  Falling  costs  imply  prosperity. 
The  signs  of  a  regime  of  falling  costs  are  high  interest  and  divi¬ 
dends,  good  wages  and  profits,  happy  merchants,  manufacturers, 
bankers,  and  workmen  ;  few  failures,  few  strikes  and  lockouts, 
rapidly  multiplying  industrial  undertakings,  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  wealth.  This  is  not  a  picture  of  the  world’s  economic  life 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Costs  have  fallen,  doubtless,  but  the 
fall  in  prices  has  not  consisted  solely  or  mainly  in  reduced  costs. 

Just  so,  an  advance  in  prices  may  mean  an  advance  in  costs, 
as  is  often  or  usually  the  case  when  prices  are  put  up  by  a  tariff  ; 
or  it  may  mean  merely  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  with¬ 
out  increase  or  even  with  decrease  in  costs,  as  was  the  case  after 
1850.  I  have  nowhere  seen  these  distinctions  properly  observed; 
and  because  they  are  not  observed,  people  of  much  information  talk 
very  absurdly  upon  the  subject.  Ooe  class  hails  with  joy  a  rise  of 
prices,  whatever  its  cause ;  another  laments  it,  whatever  its  cause. 
So,  when  prices  decline,  many  imagine  that  the  decline  must 
mean  a  lessening  of  the  effort  necessary  to  get  commodities,  and 
they  utter  hallelujahs  accordingly. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  costs  should  go  one  way  and  prices 
another,  that  costs  in  general  should  fall,  so  that  the  community 
needs  less  effort  year  by  year  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac¬ 
tions,  and  yet  gives  for  those  satisfactions  a  greater  number  of 
the  units  of  money  year  by  year.  This  is  what  was  taking  place 
after  1850.  The  reverse  may  also  occur  ;  that  is,  costs  may  in¬ 
crease  or  may  remain  stationary,  and  yet  prices  decrease.  The 
McKinley  tariff  added  to  the  costs  of  all  or  most  things  which  it 
affected,  but  an  unhappy  appreciation  of  gold,  to  a  great  extent 
prevented  this  increase  of  cost — this  addition  to  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  things — from  taking  effect  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  This  obscuration  of  fact,  I  repeat,  gave  in  the  canvass, 
and  continues  to  give,  to  the  high  tariff  party  a  prodigious  ad¬ 
vantage  in  argument.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  election,  it 
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secured  for  high  tariff  multitudes  of  votes.  It  keeps  in  favor 
thereof  numbers  of  men  who,  but  for  it,  would  prefer  reform, 
and  it  will  continue  to  have  this  effect  so  long  as  the  source  of 
the  error  lasts.  The  condition  producing  the  mistake  ought  to 
be  cancelled  by  arresting  the  appreciation  of  gold  through  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  full  or  exportable  money. 

With  this  support  which  the  appreciation  of  gold  gives  the 
protectionist  as  a  debater,  is  closely  connected  the  impulse  toward 
protection  with  which  it  plies  him  if,  as  is  usual,  he  is  also  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  first  of  these  considerations  relates  to  logic,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  mind ;  the  second  is  economic,  addressing  itself  to  the 
pocket.  Producers  as  such  always  like  to  see  prices  rise  ;  and  up 
to  the  figure  where  the  increase  begins  to  limit  sales  so  as  to  lower 
total  profit,  they  are  sure  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  an  ad¬ 
vancing  market.  When  prices  threaten  or  begin  to  fall,  producers 
redouble  their  efforts  as  bulls.  At  such  a  time  stock  depreciates 
upon  manufacturers  hands.  Spontaneously  struggling  to  avert 
this,  they  welcome  any  resource  that  bids  fair  to  aid.  Unable  to 
compass  their  ends  in  other  ways,  they  are  moved  to  agitate  for 
protection,  which  often,  when  it  does  not  out  and  out  elevate  or 
stay  the  prices  of  goods,  prevents  them  from  falling  as  low  as 
they  would  fall  otherwise.  If,  as  has  almost  always  been  the  case 
in  our  country,  manufacturers  are  foremost  in  framing  the  na¬ 
tion's  fiscal  policy,  this  is  in  any  event  sure  to  be  protective,  but 
it  will  be  doubly  so  if  they  change  it  while  prices  are  sinking. 

That  the  consideration  here  touched  has  been  most  potent  in 
the  revived  protectionist  agitation  which  has  swept  over  the 
world  since  the  time  when  prices  began  to  fall,  hardly  admits  of 
doubt.*  Since  1891,  even  blew  South  Wales  succumbs  to  this 
drift.  The  two  phenomena  are  connected  not  alone  in  point  of 
time,  but  logically,  just  as  those  of  low  duties  and  progress  to¬ 
ward  free  trade  after  1845  are  connected  with  the  rise  of  prices 
during  the  same  period.  As  to  times  more  recent,  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  had  prices  since  the  war  been  stationary 
or  only  slowly  advancing,  the  rise  in  tariff  rates  so  much  be¬ 
wailed  would  not  only  have  been  impossible,  but  would  never  have 
been  thought  of ;  and  the  painful  effort  which  we  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  to  rationalize  our  fiscal  system  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

*  The  rise  of  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

In  times  of  falling  prices,  production  is  extra  hazardous,  and  such  as  engage  in  it 
feel  the  need  of  some  special  shelter,  defence,  or  insurance. 
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Unless  something  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  world’s  monetary 
disorders,  the  manufacturing  classes  will  continue  as  in  recent 
years  to  be  arrayed  in  almost  solid  pbalans  against  tariff  reform, 
whereas,  if  the  fall  of  prices  could  be  checked,  one  principal 
motive  now  prompting  them  to  such  an  attitude  would  happily 
fall  away.  This  motive,  now,  has  a  certain  justification,  which 
even  free  traders  must  admit. 

A  special  incentive  just  now  operative  in  the  United  States 
spurs  protectionists  here  to  try  and  maintain  high  customs  duties. 
It  is  the  fact  that  we  must  retain  our  gold.  In  the  East,  nearly 
all  our  citizens  admit  this  necessity,  whatever  their  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  tariff.  As  is  well  known,  we  produce  several  commodi¬ 
ties  which  Europe  must  have,  while  few  of  our  wants  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  cannot,  by  sufficient  expense,  provide  for  them 
at  home.  By  thwarting  somewhat  the  disposition  of  people  in 
Europe  to  settle  with  us  in  commodities,  we  compel  them  to  send 
us  more  gold  than  they  otherwise  would.  If  the  pressure  for 
gold  now  so  rife  in  all  European  countries  could  be  removed, 
then  this  particular  American  ground  for  favoring  protection 
would  also  be  removed,  and  reform  would  be  indefinitely  easier  in 
consequence.  Otherwise  the  fight  for  gold  cannot  but  plague  us 
badly  in  settling  a  new  tariff.  Provided  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
gold,  we  cannot  permit  Europe  too  easily  to  liquidate  in  goods 
the  debts  she  incurs  on  our  side  the  ocean.  The  present  Congress 
encountered  this  difficulty  in  its  very  first  debate  on  the  tariff, 
and  will  have  to  reckon  with  it  at  every  step.  Should  the  Wilson 
bill  become  law,  and  immense  new  importations  under  it  send 
all  our  gold  to  Europe,  many  who  have  voted  for  it  would  curse 
the  day  when  they  did  so. 

Tariff  reform  proposes  to  do  much  for  the  American  farmer, 
and  it  will  do  much,  but  its  benign  effect  in  this  way  must  be 
painfully  restricted  unless  silver  can  be  brought  back  to  or  toward 
its  old-time  value-relation  with  gold.  Many  wonder  at  Great 
Britain’s  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  do  aught  that  might  help  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  silver.  The  opposition  of  the  creditor  inter¬ 
est  is  commonly  considered  the  cause  of  this.  It  is  one  cause, 
but  there  is  another  quite  as  strong — the  determination  of  the 
entire  non-agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain 
the  present  low  price  of  wheat.  This  having  resulted  from  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  Lord  Kosebery  and  his  followers  see  that. 
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were  silver  to  be  reinstated,  wheat  prices  would  considerably  ad¬ 
vance. 

.The  appreciation  of  gold  depresses  the  price  of  wheat  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  powerfully  stimulating  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
India.  Let  us  recur  to  the  days  when  gold  was  only  fifteen  and 
a  half  times  as  precious  as  silver.  Suppose  that  then  four  shil¬ 
lings  in  gold,  two  rupees  in  silver,  and  a  bushel  of  wheat  were 
equal  in  value  each  to  each.  A  Mark  Lane  dealer  sends  to  India 
two  rupees’  worth  of  silver  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  getting  his 
rupees  by  paying  four  shillings’  worth  of  gold.  Mow  change  the 
supposition :  Gold  appreciates,  so  that  the  two  rupees  will  buy 
only  three  shillings  instead  of  four,  as  previously.  That  is,  silver 
has  fallen  in  relation  to  gold  25  per  cent. ,  and  gold  has  risen  in 
relation  to  silver  33^-  per  cent.  Wheat,  too,  has  fallen  in  relation 
to  gold,  but  not  so  much  as  silver,  so  that,  say,  a  bushel  will  ex- 
.  change  for  three  and  a  half  shillings  gold.  Observe,  now,  how 
the  appreciation  of  gold  blesses  our  Mark  Lane  wheatmonger. 
The  rupee  or  silver  price  of  wheat  in  India  has  not  changed.  His 
two  rupees  will,  as  before,  set  a  bushel  of  wheat  going  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  London.  He  now,  however,  gets  his  rupees  for  three 
shillings  gold,  while  his  wheat  brings  him  three  and  a  half  shil¬ 
lings  gold.  That  is,  he  makes  sixpence  gold  on  every  bushel. 
To  aid  simplicity  I  have  made  these  figures  gross  and  general  and 
have  taken  no  account  of  freight  or  exchange.  But,  though  more 
or  less  inexact  in  detail,  the  supposition  perfectly  illustrates  the 
effect  which  the  dislocation  of  the  old  value-relation  between  the 
precious  metals  has  had  in  filling  London  with  Indian  wheat.  The 
profit,  of  course,  does  not  continue  so  high  as  indicated,  but  is 
lowered  by  competition.  This  lowering  comes  about  by  a  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  wheat  in  England,  which  not  only  more  and 
more  cuts  down  the  London  market  for  American  wheat,  but  de¬ 
presses  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  remotest  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

The  correctness  of  the  theory  just  stated  is  sometimes  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  correct  the  silver  price  of 
wheat  would,  through  stimulation  of  the  demand,  have  risen  in 
India,  which  has  not  been  the  case.  This  apparent  anomaly  is 
easily  explained.  There  has  no  doubt  been  a  tendency  to  such 
rise,  but  it  has  been  balanced  by  the  counter-tendency  toward 
cheapness  put  in  exercise  by  the  immense  multiplication  in  India, 
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during  recent  years,  of  railways  and  other  facilities  for  easy  trans¬ 
portation.  In  this  roundabout  yet  inevitable  way,  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  for  wheat  and  the  American  price  thereof  are  kept  down 
by  the  appreciation  of  gold.  A  similar  analysis  could  be  given 
in  relation  to  cotton,  only  here  the  British  pressure  in  favor  of 
low  prices  through  dear  gold  is  offset  somewhat  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  dear  gold  gives  the  cotton  people  themselves  in  pre¬ 
serving  their  market  abroad.  Of  this  I  shall  say  more  pres 
ently.  Meantime,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  certain  that  the 
production  of  the  two  great  staples  mentioned  can  never  be  duly 
profitable  in  America  till  the  gold  price  of  silver  is  much  raised ; 
that  is,  the  appreciation  of  gold  checked. 

Tariff  reform  sees  still  another  powerful  reason  why  silver 
ought  to  be  brought  back  to  a  certain  regular  parity  with  gold. 
It  is  a  reason  of  which  we  in  America  have  thought  little,  but  we 
cannot  permanently  ignore  it.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  a  fixed  par, 
a  mint  par,  between  the  gold-using  and  the  silver-using  portions 
of  the  world.  The  distress  which  the  absence  of  such  a  par  has 
produced  in  England  is  among  the  chief  causes  for  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  sentiment  there  favorable  to  bimetallism.  It  is  found 
that  trade  between  England  and  India  has  come  to  be  little  more 
than  a  game  of  chance.  All  the  people  engaged  in  it  or  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  pronounce  its  condition  intolerable.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  evil  as  having  little 
importance  for  us,  but  we  are  certainly  in  error.  All  parties  are 
agreed  that  it  is  already  desirable  and  must  soon  be  indispensable 
to  increase  our  foreign  trade.  Some  would  promote  this  by  sub¬ 
sidies  upon  steamship  lines  between  our  own  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Others  prefer  the  method  of  reducing  duties.  But  no 
intelligent  American  will  deny  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  of  America  must  immensely  in¬ 
crease  if  the  prosperity  of  our  country  is  to  go  on.  A  very  great 
part  of  the  new  exports  must  go  to  the  lands  which  have  silver 
as  the  basis  of  their  currency,  as  China,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America.  We  ought  to  be  the  principal  purveyors  of 
manufactured  goods  to  all  these  regions.  No  other  great  manu¬ 
facturing  nation  is  so  near  them.  Far  too  long  have  we  been 
sluggish  touching  this  important  interest.  Even  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  has  hardly  awakened  us.  When  the  matter  is  studied  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  our  people  will  not  rest  until  they  begin  to  utilize 
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this  gigantic  possibility.  Now  the  friction  in  exchange  between 
the  gold-nsing  and  the  silver-using  populations  of  mankind 
is  about  the  worst  conceivable  barrier  to  the  execution  of  this 
splendid  scheme.  It  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  yet  I  am  of 
the  opinion,  after  much  reflection,  that  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873,  annihilating  all  money  par  between  rich  and  pop¬ 
ulous  sections  of  humanity,  sections  which  more  than  any  others 
ought  to  be  trading  freely  together  because  their  natural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  so  diverse,  is  doing  more  to  repress  commerce  than  all 
the  tariffs  in  existence.  This  is  why  the  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  East  have  for  many  years  been  either  falling  off  or 
increasing  at  a  snail’s  pace  in  comparison  with  the  progress 
they  ought  to  have  made.  Excepting  a  few  writers  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  press,  I  do  not  believe  that  an  intelligent  Englishman  can  be 
found  who  will  not  trace  this  loss  to  the  crazy  condition  of  ex¬ 
change. 

The  same  evil  affects  Mexico  as  well.  At  the  Monetary  Con¬ 
ference  the  Mexican  delegates  submitted  a  paper  which  gave  im¬ 
pressive  testimony  to  this  fact.  Among  other  documents  which 
they  laid  before  the  Conference  was  a  table  illustrating  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  sweep  of  the  variations  in  Mexican  exchange  upon 
London  for  the  years  1889  and  1890.  Here  is  that  table  : 


1889. 

1890. 

Months. 

Max. 

Min. 

Var. 

No.  of 

Max. 

Min. 

Var. 

No.  of 

Yar. 

Var. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

January . 

35% 

35% 

% 

7 

37% 

37% 

% 

8 

February . 

35% 

35 

% 

6 

37% 

36% 

% 

9 

March . 

35% 

35% 

% 

1 

37% 

36% 

% 

15 

April . 

35% 

35  % 

% 

1 

39 

37% 

1% 

13 

May . 

35T9g 

35% 

rl 

2 

39% 

38% 

1% 
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June . 

35% 

35% 

% 

2 

11% 

39% 

2% 

11 

July . 

35% 

35% 

% 

3 

12% 

10% 

1% 

8 

August . 

35H 

35% 

r*j 

3 

15% 

12% 

3% 

9 

September . 

36% 

35% 

% 

6 

15% 

11 

2% 

10 

October . 

37% 

35% 

2 

6 

13% 

10% 

2% 

17 

November . 

37% 

37% 

% 

11 

11% 

37 

1% 

11 

December . 

37% 

37% 

% 

12 

41% 

39% 

2% 

13 

Similar  variations  in  exchange  rates  between  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  portions  of  the  globe  are  of  course  taking  place  at  all 
points.  Yet  those  are  precisely  the  exchanges  which  are 
most  important  for  the  advance  of  human  weal  and  civilization. 
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The  last  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  has  greatly  aggravated  this 
evil. 

This  obstruction  of  international  exchange  operates  exactly 
like  a  high  protective  tariff,  forcing  nations  to  use  at  home  what 
they  could  more  profitably  export,  and  produce  at  home  what 
they  could  more  profitably  import.  Capital  and  labor  are  thus 
driven  into  needlessly  unremunerative  channels,  and  the  average 
welfare  of  men  kept  down.  It  was  recently  stated  in  Parliament 
that  “  eighteen  cotton  mills  are  at  this  moment  being  erected  in 
Bombay  and  two  in  England.”  During  the  year  between  July 
1,  1890,  and  July  1,  1891,  nine  factories  were  building  in 
India.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  all  were  then  in  oper¬ 
ation  there,  with  24,531  looms  and  3,351,694  spindles.  There 
were  then  110,000  Indian  laborers  engaged  in  this  industry,  and 
they  used  40  per  cent,  of  the  about  300,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
produced  in  India.  Within  ten  years  the  number  of  hands  has 
multiplied  threefold,  and  the  amount  of  cotton  wrought 
by  them  more  than  fourfold.  It  is  true  that  the  im¬ 
port  of  woollen  yarn  into  India  from  England  still  keeps 
up,  but  it  does  little  more  than  this,  and  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
finer  lines.  Even  if  the  establishment  of  this  Indian  manufac¬ 
ture  involved  no  loss  to  England  so  far  as  her  trade  to  India  itself 
is  concerned,  which,  of  course,  it  does,  she  suffers  vast  loss  in 
China,  whither  most  of  the  Indian  yarn  is  exported.  In  1888 
and  1889  India  sent  to  China  101  billion  pounds  of  cotton  yarn, 
having  a  value  of  $814,326,750.  In  three  years  the  amount  of  yarn 
increased  50  per  cent.,  and  the  value  nearly  the  same.  In  the 
year  1890  the  value  of  Indian  commerce  with  Europe  was  $441,- 
000,000,  with  an  export  surplus  of  $31,090,000.  With  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  India’s  total  commerce  was  $187,338,750, 
with  an  export  surplus  of  $81,783,750.  Thus,  while  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  India’s  foreign  commerce  is  in  Europe,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  her  surplus  export  is  elsewhere.  The  surplus  is  par¬ 
ticularly  great  with  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  China.  What  is  more 
surprising  than  these  figures  is  that,  spite  of  the  heavy  wheat 
trade  just  referred  to,  India’s  balance  with  England  taken  alone 
is  even  passive,  very  passive,  as  she  imports  from  England  $188,- 
591,250,  and  exports  thither  only  $146,703,750,  whereas  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  outside  of  Turkey,  she  imports  but  $16,376,250, 
while  exporting  thither  $89,298,750,  leaving  a  net  export  of 
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$5/, 922,500.  Her  net  exports  to  the  silvering-using  lands  are 
singularly  striking  :  $6,307,500  to  Ceylon,  $4,723,750  to  Japan  : 
$35,551,250*  to  China. 

The  jute  industry,  too,  has  of  late  years  had  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  in  India.  At  the  close  of  JL890,  160,275  spindles  and 
7,964  looms  were  devoted  to  this  industry  in  that  country,  em¬ 
ploying  70,000  laborers.  Five  hundred  new  looms  are  said  to 
have  been  set  up  in  1891.  Steam  flouring  mills  have  also  been 
erected  of  late  in  Bombay.  India  would  probably  in  any  event 
become  in  time  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
globe,  but  it  would,  for  the  present,  be  to  her  advantage,  could 
she  trade  freely  with  England,  to  purchase  thence  most  of  her 
manufactures.  She  would  perhaps  profit  by  the  arrangement  as 
much  as  would  England  herself. 

India’s  active  commodity  balance,  or,  as  we  say,  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  is  paid  for  mostly  in  silver,  though  that  enor¬ 
mous  country,  which  contains  almost  one-fifth  of  the  world’s 
population,  trained  through  centuries  to  think  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  as  uncertain,  and  being,  therefore,  not  in  condition  to  utilize 
credit,  absorbs  enormous  amounts  of  gold  also.  In  1890,  461 
lacsf  of  rupees  in  gold  came  into  the  country,  but  only  two  lacs 
went  to  the  mint.  The  entire  remainder  the  people  hoarded  or 
made  into  trinkets.  Even  the  imports  of  the  precious  metals  do 
not  fully  equate  the  surplus  of  commodity  imports,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  in  London  council  bills. 

Another  movement  dear  to  tariff  reformers  which  is  mightily 
hindered  by  the  rise  in  gold  is  the  flow  of  free  capital  from  rich 
countries  to  poor.  That  international  commerce  may  be  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  possible  it  is  necessary  that  the  most  abundant  resources 
from  every  quarter  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  those  in  any 
country  who  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  the  industries  in  prose¬ 
cuting  which  that  country  has  special  advantages.  Incalculable 
is  the  aid  which  human  progress  has  received  from  investments 
made  by  countries  of  abounding  capital  in  less  fortunate  portions 
of  the  world.  Such  blessing  takes  effect  at  both  poles  of  the 
transaction.  If  well  placed,  the  loans  pay  richly  those  offering 
them,  at  the  same  time  that  the  borrower  countries  receive  a 
great  boon.  This  is  but  the  beginning.  Wealth  and  production 

*  These  amounts  in  dollars  are  arrived  at  by  reckoning  rupees  at  37}^  cents. 

t  A  lac  =  10,000, 
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being  stimulated  both  in  the  land  that  makes  and  in  that  which 
takes  the  loan,  each  becomes  a  better  customer  for  the  other, 
furthering  its  prosperity  still  more,  and  so  on,  in  ceaseless  round. 
Now,  the  destruction  of  a  par  in  exchange  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  with  different  basal  moneys  clogs  the  play  of  this  benign 
principle,  making  interest  inordinately  high  in  silver  lands  and 
desperately  low  in  gold  lands,  each  side  being  impoverished  for 
lack  of  a  service  which  the  other  would  gladly  render  could  it  do 
so  with  financial  safety.  The  would-be  borrower,  in  Benares  or 
Delhi,  hesitates  to  promise  any  rate  per  cent,  in  gold,  as  he  can¬ 
not  tell  for  a  month,  or  even  a  day,  beforehand  what  such  rate 
will  soon  mean  in  silver,  wherein  every  item  of  his  income  is  told. 
The  would-be  lender,  in  London,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  disinclines  to 
let  his  capital  go  for  any  rate  per  cent,  whatever  expressed  in 
silver,  since,  were  he  to  do  so,  however  high  the  figure  might  be, 
it  might,  when  interest  day  came,  mean  in  gold  anything  from 
20  per  cent,  down  to  zero.  It  is  clear  that  no  bridge  of  normal 
and  regular  credit  can  be  made  to  span  a  commercial  chasm  of 
this  nature.  No  loans  will  be  effected  under  such  circumstances, 
till  interest  is  so  low  on  the  gold  side  and  so  high  on  the  other 
that  both  parties  grow  very  rash.  In  other  words,  borrowing 
and  lending  amid  difficulties  so  grave  is  no  longer  business  but 
gambling. 

In  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  appreciation  of  gold,  wreck¬ 
ing  the  old  parity  between  gold  and  silver  and  turning  foreign 
exchange  into  witchcraft,  has  had  the  same  effect,  of  immensely 
stimulating  domestic  manufactures.  The  Mexican  delegates  at 
the  Brussels  Conference  made  upon  this  point  a  statement  which 
I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  : 

“If  silver  remains  in  Mexico  in  larger  quantities  than  hitherto,  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  for  it  must,  perforce,  be  found.  Agriculture  will 
certainly  be  developed,  but,  considering  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
country,  we  think  that  industrial  undertakings  will  be  preferred.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  own  manufactures. will  cause  a  proportional  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  many  European  manufactures,  and  will  in  time  end  by 
completely  superseding  some  of  them.  This  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  currency  in  Mexico  is  already  beginning  to  be  realized.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  had,  if  not  many,  yet  for  the  most  part  very  important,  manufac¬ 
tures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  of  paper,  etc.,  and  their  number  has 
been  increasing  the  last  few  years.  Recently,  in  October,  a  manufactory  of 
cotton  fabrics  of  all  sorts  was  opened  at  Rio  Blanco,  near  Orizava,  on  the 
Mexico  &  Vera  Cruz  Railway,  the  importance  and  the  probable  producing 
power  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  its  having  cost  already  about  5,000,000 
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piastres  [about  $5,000,000  in  silver].  Besides  this  noteworthy  example,  we 
often  find  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  establishment  of  new  manu* 
factories  of  various  kinds,  also  of  metal  foundries,  some  of  them  on  a  large 
scale,  like  those  erected  two  years  since  at  Monterey  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi, 
to  utilize  our  lead  ores,  which  had  been  exiled  from  the  United  States  by  a 
nearly  prohibitive  import  duty.  Manufactories  of  soap,  of  Portland  cement, 
and  of  many  other  articles  have  been  introduced.” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  far-sighted  and  patriotic  among 
the  advocates  of  free  silver  find  their  inspiration.  Aware  of  the 
absolute  necessity  resting  upon  this  country  to  extend  its  foreign 
markets,  they  would  take  advantage  of  England’s  folly  in  con¬ 
tinuing  under  gold  monometallism  and  would  place  the  United 
States  at  the  head  of  the  silver-using  group  of  nations,  to  do  for 
them  their  manufacturing.  “  Let  us  break  off  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe,”  they  say,  “  if  only  we  can  establish  such  re¬ 
lations  with  that  vast  part  of  the  world  where  manufactures  are 
either  non-existent  or  inchoate,  and  must  grow,  if  at  all,  with 
difficulty ;  and  let  us  create  for  those  teeming  millions  all  their 
manufactured  articles,  taking  in  return  those  things  which  they  can 
produce  so  much  more  easily  than  we.”  When  men  point  out  the 
prosperity  that  might  come  to  our  country  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  scheme,  to  ridicule  them  betrays  no  intelligence. 
Their  thought  in  itself  is  magnificent.  In  declaring  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  by  the  means  suggested  to  “  dish  ”  England  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  they  are  quite  right.  If  this  could  be 
accomplished  without  involving  us  in  other  difficulties,  it  would 
be  the  finest  commercial  coup  d’etat  ever  effected  since  trade 
began.  So  much  reason  attends  the  notion  that  it  seems  to  mo 
sheer  madness  to  oppose  to  it  a  policy  like  England’s  present  one 
of  stubbornly  adhering  to  gold  monometallism. 

With  that  of  the  ultra-silver  men  falls  in  wonderfully  the 
idea  of  reciprocity  put  forward  by  Mr.  Blaine.  This  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  those  brought  up  to  believe  in  protection,  who  yet  see 
how  badly  protection  handicaps  ns  in  certain  directions.  Were 
every  custom-house  in  the  land  levelled  and  every  customs  officer 
dismissed,  silver  monometallism,  or  free  silver,  would  still  pre¬ 
serve  protection  between  us  and  Europe,  just  as  gold  monometal¬ 
lism  now  has  exactly  the  effect  of  protection  between  us  and 
the  silver-using  world.  Ho  consistent  tariff  reformer  can  wish 
either  of  these  policies  to  prevail.  The  only  tariff  reform  that 
will  go  to  the  root  of  things,  carrying  out  the  proper  theory  of 
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international  commerce,  must  involve  bimetallism,  thus  making 
the  world,  for  trade  purposes,  into  one  unbroken  total.  A  pro¬ 
tectionist  is  naturally  a  monometallist :  a  silver  monometallist  if 
he  wishes  trade  defences  against  Europe,  a  gold  monometallist 
if  he  wishes  commercial  shelter  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  how  a  thinker  who  sees  through  and  is  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  world-commerce  and  the  uplift  of  civilization  inevi¬ 
tably  consequent  thereupon  can  desire  either  of  these  monometal¬ 
lisms  to  exist  passes  my  wit. 

The  suggestion  just  thrown  out  seems  to  me  to  indicate  the 
proper  method  whereby  to  bring  the  two  great  monetary  factions 
of  our  country  into  working  harmony.  Without  some  sort  of  a 
compromise  in  the  matter,  we  shall  be  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come  at  a  hopeless  deadlock  over  our  treatment  of  silver.  The 
ultra-gold  party  can  never  carry  the  day.  Neither  can  the  ultra¬ 
silver  party.  Though  either  may  win  a  majority  for  a  time, 
too  much  life  will  be  found  on  the  other  side  to  allow  permanent 
victory.  Let  those  who  oppose  free  silver  take  more  pains  to 
show  that  they  are  not  averse  to  a  monetary  system  involving 
silver  as  full  money,  provided  it  can  be  so  ordered  as  to  make 
the  basis  of  our  trade,  external  and  internal,  perfectly  solid. 
International  bimetallism  will  certainly  do  this.  We  are  not  the 
vassals  of  the  small  class  who  live  upon  the  interest  of  loaned 
money  but  produce  nothing.  Let  influential  men  in  the  East 
more  earnestly  champion  the  cause  of  bimetallism,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinually  casting  umbrage  upon  it,  thus  showing  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  party  in  England  which  is  striving  to  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  the  appreciation  of  gold.  At  best,  doubtless,  the  more 
rabid  free  silver  men  will  be  intractable,  but  the  course  I  recom¬ 
mend  would  break  that  party.  Those  determined  not  to  Mexi- 
canize  the  United  States  in  respect  to  money  would  receive  from 
the  silver  ranks  allies  enough  to  establish  a  strong  and  perma¬ 
nent  hard-money  majority  in  Congress.  Let  this  country  take 
an  attitude  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States 
alone,  but  in  favor  of  its  free  coinage  in  case  all  the  great  nations 
will  join  therein,  and  the  bimetallists  in  the  British  Parliament 
will  soon  win  the  day  there.  The  policy  of  all  Europe  will  then 
become  bimetallic,  and  monetary  peace  and  prosperity  be  assured 
to  the  world  for  at  least  the  next  hundred  years. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews, 


WILD  TRAITS  IN  TAME  ANIMALS. 

I.— THE  HORSE. 

BY  DR.  LOUIS  ROBINSON". 


All  our  tame  beasts*  are  descended  from  wild  ancestors. 
Their  most  noteworthy  characteristics  are  attributable  to  certain 
needs  of  their  free  life  before  ever  straps  and  chains  were  thought 
of.  The  qualities  which  we  find  so  useful  were  not  developed  in 
the  first  place  for  human  ends.  The  cunning  brain  of  man  has 
adapted  and  improved  them,  but  they  were  there  and  serving  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  private  economy  of  the  animals  before  our 
earliest  savage  ancestors  had  learned  to  make  knives  of  chipped 
stone. 

We  will  give  the  horse  the  first  place  in  the  inquiry  ;  but  al¬ 
though  others  of  the  familiar  inhabitants  of  our  houses,  farms, 
and  fields  will  be  passed  in  review  in  turn,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  consider  one  species  without  taking  account  of 
others.  For  instance,  we  value  the  horse  for  his  speed  and  endur¬ 
ance  ;  yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  chief  ancestor  of  our  faithful 
friend  the  dog,  i.  e.,  the  grim  gray  wolf  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
his  everlasting  hunger  and  untiring  gallop,  the  wild  horses  which 
swarmed  over  the  great  plains  of  the  Old  World,  and  from  which 
all  our  modern  steeds  have  sprung,  would  never  have  developed 
the  swiftness  and  staying  power  they  possessed  and  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  descendants. 

The  wolves  and  the  wild  horses  were  constantly  at  war,  and, 
moreover,  the  wolf  was  the  only  predatory  beast  existing  in 
ancient  times  which  was  able  to  pursue  the  horses  and  hunt 
them  down  out  on  the  open  steppe.  The  galloping  power 
of  the  horse  was  thus  undoubtedly  developed  to  enable 
him  to  escape  these  gaunt,  persistent  foes.  So  certain  does 
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this  appear  to  me  that  I  never  see  a  wolf  in  a  menagerie 
without  feeling  inclined  to  raise  my  hat  to  him  and  to 
thank  him  for  many  an  exhilarating  gallop  on  horseback.  If  his 
bloodthirsty  forefathers  had  never  existed,  there  would  have  been 
little  to  choose  between  a  horse  and  a  donkey. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  influences  were  at  work 
from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to  cen¬ 
tury  during  immense  epochs  before  ever  the  first  wild  horse  was 
lassoed  by  man.  It  seems  strange  that  this  long  and  bitter  feud 
between  the  Equidce  and  the  Canidce  should  now  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten.  Horses  seldom  show  an  instinctive  enmity  to  dogs 
in  the  same  way  that  cattle  do.  Probably  this  is  because  they  are 
so  closely  associated  together  in  their  common  state  of  servitude 
to  man.  The  horse  is  an  intelligent  animal  and  readily  finds  out 
who  are  his  friends.  Probably  also  when  wild  he  had  little  fear 
of  a  single  wolf,  for  he  has  plenty  of  courage  and  is  a  skilful 
fighter  with  hoofs  and  teeth.  Occasionally,  however,  the  old 
dread  and  enmity  crop  up.  I  have  known  young  horses, 
when  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  foxhounds  for  the  first  time, 
to  become  almost  frantic  with  fear.  My  brother,  who  lives 
among  the  Essex  Downs,  and  who  spends  much  of  his  time 
on  horseback,  has  informed  me  that  he  had  often  noticed 
when  crossing  the  open  hills  at  night  that  his  mare  would 
suddenly  start  and  tremble  and  try  to  make  a  dash  for 
home,  with  ears  laid  back  and  every  sign  of  great  agitation.  At 
first  he  was  puzzled  by  this,  for  the  animal  was  generally  quiet 
and  tractable.  At  length  he  found  that  the  terrifying  object  was 
usually  a  wandering  hill-fox,  which  had  chanced  to  pass  near 
enough  to  be  perceived  either  by  the  horse’s  power  of  scent  or  of 
vision. 

Foxes,  of  course,  are  not  dangerous  to  larger  animals,  but  prob¬ 
ably  there  is  something  of  the  wild  beast  about  them,  absent  in 
the  dog,  which  reminds  the  horses  of  their  ancient  foes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  when  coyotes  are  ridden  down  on  the  prairie  and 
killed  with  a  bull  whip  or  revolver  at  close  quarters,  the  horses 
enter  into  the  hunt  with  enthusiasm.  They  do  their  best  to 
catch  the  wolves,  and  will  strike  at  them  with  their  hoofs  if  they 
get  near  enough.  Darwin  has  recorded  the  remarkable  fact  that 
almost  the  only  occasion  upon  which  horses  are  known  to  scream 
with  terror,  when  not  suffering  pain,  is  when  they  are  at- 
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tacked  by  wolyes  ;  and  Charles  Kingsley,  in  one  of  his  charming 
Prose  Idylls,  describes  the  conduct  of  his  horse  when  a  hunted 
fox  passed  near  it.  It  laid  back  its  ears,  bared  its  teeth,  and  bit 
at  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  fox.  Kingsley  accounted  for 
the  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of  his  horse  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  old  hunter.  Excellent  naturalist  though  he  was,  I 
think  he  was  mistaken  in  his  conclusion  on  this  occasion.  A 
horse  ridden  after  hounds  seldom  has  a  chance  of  seeing  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  pursuit,  and  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Certainly  he  could  never  learn  enough  to  acquire 
a  savage  hostility  to  poor  Reynard.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should.  The  hunted  fox,  whether  known  or  unknown,  is  to 
him  a  source  of  delight,  for  a  hunter  always  manifests  pleasur¬ 
able  excitement  when  he  sees  the  hounds  and  anticipates  a  gallop. 

We  know  that  the  horse’s  wild  forefathers,  like  the  free 
mustangs,  inhabited  open  plains  and  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
speed  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  This  becomes  all  the  more 
evident  when  we  examine  a  young  foal.  All  young  creatures  tend 
to  resemble  the  earlier  types  from  which  the  race  has  sprung, 
more  than  adults  do.  The  legs  of  the  foal  are  enormously  de¬ 
veloped  from  birth.  He  looks  absurdly  like  a  horse  on  stilts, 
and  when  four  or  five  days  old  he  can  gallop  almost  as  fast  as 
ever  he  will  in  his  life.  He  holds  his  head  up  boldly,  and  never 
tries  to  slink  away  and  hide,  like  a  young  calf  or  fawn,  whose 
ancestors  dwelt  in  the  forest.  There  is  a  story  that  a  thorough¬ 
bred  foal  of  about  a  month  old  once  beat  a  racehorse  over  a 
half-mile  course.  His  dam  was  a  mare  celebrated  for  her  speed, 
and  she  had  a  jockey  on  her  back.  She  outstripped  the  rival 
horse,  and  her  long-legged  offspring  kept  level  with  her  with  ease. 

If  you  watch  how  a  young  colt  takes  his  nourishment,  you  will 
see  that  his  habits  tell  the  same  story.  He  never  takes  a  full 
meal  in  the  way  that  a  young  calf  does,  but  keeps  constantly  run¬ 
ning  to  his  mother,  and  refreshing  himself  every  few  minutes.  This 
shows,  first,  that  it  is  not  his  custom  to  be  long  absent  from  his 
dam,  as  are  young  animals  which  lie  hidden  among  the  thickets 
while  their  parents  go  to  seek  food.  It  shows,  secondly,  that  his 
stomach  is  never  so  loaded  with  a  meal  as  to  hinder  his  running 
powers,  which  were  all-important  when  the  youngest  member  of 
the  band  had  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  in  their  flight  from  wolves  or 
other  enemies.  Again,  a  colt,  when  he  lies  down,  does  not  curl 
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himseif  Up  in  small  compass,  as  if  to  escape  observation,  after  tbe 
bashful  manner  of  a  calf,  but  extends  his  long  limbs  conspicuously. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  legs  of  horses  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  work  in  our  great  cities,  where  every  step  of 
their  iron  shod  hoofs  is  upon  a  hard,  unyielding  road.  There  is 
no  other  creature  living,  with  the  exception  of  the  donkey  or  the 
mule,  which  can  long  bear  the  constant  battering  entailed  by 
rapid  locomotion  over  a  paved  surface.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
structure  of  the  horse’s  legs  we  see  how  it  is  that  the  jar  and  vi¬ 
bration  do  not  injure  him  more.  His  ‘“'pasterns,”  the  part  just 
above  the  hoof,  yield  a  little  at  each  step,  and  so  break  the  force 
of  the  concussion.  He  is,  in  fact,  mounted  on  springs.  This  is 
one  chief  reason  why  he  is  a  pleasant  animal  to  ride.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  riding  a  cow  or  ox  has  found  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  easy,  elastic  movements  of  the  horse  and  the  jolting 
and  jogging  of  a  horned  mount. 

Again,  wild  habits  of  ancient  date  further  explain  the  fact  for 
us.  The  mobs  of  wild  horses  had  to  travel  far  and  fast,  for  dear 
life,  over  rock-strewn  deserts,  both  when  in  search  of  food  and 
when  pursued  by  their  hereditary  foes.  It  was  most  necessary,  in 
habitually  traversing  hard  and  stony  plains  for  many  hours  at  a 
stretch,  to  have  strong  hoofs,  and  legs  which  would  both  stand 
wear  and  tear  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  body  from  the  inju¬ 
rious  effect's  of  the  constant  jar  and  concussion.  The  importance 
of  this  can  be  judged  by  those  who  have  ridden  both  a. cushion- 
tired  cycle  and  an  old-fashioned _  “bone-shaker.”  Vibration 
is  always  most  exhausting  to  the  body.  The  reason  why  a 
pneumatic-tired  sulky  is  worth  several  seconds  in  the  mile  to  a 
trotter  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  of  lighter  draught,  but  because 
practically  no  vibration  is  conveyed  along  the  shafts  and  traces 
to  the  horse’s  body.  Ever  so  little  vibration  will  weary  his  muscles 
and  hamper  his  movements  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  questions  why  the  horse  in  the  wild 
state  took  to  a  life  out  in  the  open,  and  what  are  the  other  effects 
of  such  a  life  upon  his  structure,  more  in  detail.;  but  this  would 
involve  too  many  technical  points.  His  earliest  known  fossil  an¬ 
cestor  was  a  five-toed  animal.  He  was  by  no  means  swift  or  im¬ 
posing  in  appearance,  and  probably  paddled  about  in  the  soft 
marshes  during  the  early  part  of  the  tertiary  geological  epoch,  much 
as  the  tapir  does  at  the  present  day.  Later  there  were  huge  herds 
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of  three-toed  horses  abounding  all  the  world  over.  It  seems  as  if,  the 
fewer  were  the  toes,  the  better  was  the  horse.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
a  one-toed  hoofed  animal  is  better  adapted  for  swift  progress  over 
firm  gi’ound  than  one  of  the  type  of  the  tapir  or  rhinoceros. 

Did  the  earth  gradually  dry  up  so  as  to  give  the  one-toed  va¬ 
rieties  the  advantage  ?  Or  did  the  sedgy  marshes  and  thicket- 
lined  streams  harbor  too  many  prowling  foes,  so  that  the  early 
horse-like  animals  had  to  take  to  the  open  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter  theory  is  the  correct  one.  Even  now  most 
young  horses  resemble  wild  animals  in  being  suspicious  of  any 
strange  sound  or  object.  Shying  ”  is  most  distinctly  a  relic  of 
an  ancestral  instinct.  The  wild  horse,  swift  of  foot  and  keen  of 
vision,  feared  few  enemies  when  out  on  the  naked  plains ;  but 
every  bush  or  tuft  of  long  grass  might,  and  often  did,  contain  a 
fierce  foe  lying  in  ambush.  Many  and  many  a  time  must  the 
wild  horse  have  saved  his  life  by  a  sudden  swerve  and  leap  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  moment  he  heard  the  rustle  of  leaves  or 
descried  some  strange  and  dimly  outlined  object  among  the 
underwood. 

I  know  several  horses  by  no  means  timid  or  given  to  shying 
which  become  almost  mad  with  terror  when  they  hear  the  loud 
rustle  of  reeds  by  a  river-bank.  Yet  there  is  no  danger  to  be 
anticipated  from  this,  sound,  'as  far  as  their  experience  goes. 
Their  panic  tells  us  a  tale  of  many  a  tragic  incident  of  the  re¬ 
mote  past,  when  the  herds  of  wild  desert  steeds,  parchedi  with 
thirst,  sought  the  water-courses,  where  was  “  grass  with  reeds 
and  rushes,”  and  were  there  poqnced  upon  by  leopards  or  tigers, 
crouching,  concealed,  on  the  watch  for  prey. 

Every  horse  which  is  employed  on  the  road  must  learn 
to  trot,  or  he  is  of  little  use  to  his  owner.  Yet  we  find  that 
wild  prairie  horses,  and  young  colts  out  at  pasture,  seldom  trot. 
Some  naturalists  have  even  said  that  this  pace  is  entirely  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  has  been  acquired  since  the  horse  became  man’s  cap¬ 
tive.  I  need  not  here  say  anything  of  the  wonderful  perfection 
to  which  trotting  has  been  brought  by  judicious  breeding  and 
training.  But  let  us  consider  what  was  the  natural  raw  material 
out  of  which  the  feats  of  “  Maud  S.”  and  her  competitors  have 
been  evolved. 

On  the  smooth,  springy  turf  cantering  or  galloping  is  the 

easiest  pace  ;  but  on  a  hard,  irregular  track  with  rocks  strewn 
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about,  even  the  wild  horse  will  trot,  and  lift  his  knees  in  the  most 
approved  style.  So  at  least  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have 
watched  the  wild  “  brumbies  ”  in  the  mountains  of  Australia. 
The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  see.  A  horse,  when  he  walks  or 
trots,  puts  down  one  front  foot  at  a  time  ;  and  when  the  rough 
and  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground  renders  careful  going  neces¬ 
sary— for  a  false  step  might  mean  instant  death  from  foes  or 
precipices — this  is  by  far  the  safest  method  of  going.  The  animal 
can  choose  his  path  better  than  if,  as  when  he  canters  or  gallops, 
he  has  to  find  foothold  for  both  his  front  hoofs  together  instead 
of  for  one  at  a  time.  We  find  practically  nowadays  that  for 
road  work,  trotting  is  the  safest  pace,  and  takes  far  less  out  of  a 
hoise  than  canteiing.  Hence,  again,  we  see  that  a  provision  of 
nature  for  special  emergencies  of  free  equine  life  has  been  taken 
hold  of  by  civilized  man,  and  developed  for  his  own  ends. 

The  tractable  temper  of  the  horse  we  owe  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  naturally  gregarious  in  his  habits ;  for  when  many  animals  are 
associated  together  for  common  protection,  an  accommodating 
temper  and  a  readiness  to  obey  the  leaders  are  most  necessary 
virtues.  Selfishness  and  cantankerousness  would  soon  break  up 
the  band,  and  then  each  member  would  have  to  fight  the  wolves 
or  watch  for  the  prowling  Felidce  single-handed.  A  two-year-old 
yields  his  will  to  that  of  his  trainer,  just  as  the  wild  colt  had  to 
“  knock  under  ”  to  the  wily  veteran  which  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  mob. 

The  courage  of  the  horse  is  doubtless  attributable  to  his  habit 
of  waging  fierce  war  with  rivals  or  enemies  in  a  state  of  freedom. 
Eveiy  one  has  noticed  that  a  bad-tempered  horse  lays  back  his 
ears.  Darwin  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  horses  fight 
largely  with  their  teeth,  the  ears  were  in  the  first  place  pressed 
back  to  prevent  their  beiug  bitten.  All  long-eared  animals 
which  use  their  teeth  in  battle  do  the  same.  The  movement  was 
always  associated  with  hostile  intentions,  and  for  this  reason  is 
now  so  inseparable  from  emotions  of  this  kind  that  we  take  the 
laying  back  of  the  ears  as  the  mark  of  ill-temper. 

The  gieat  difference  between  the  various  breeds  of  horses  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  human  agency  ;  but  not  entirely. 
We  find  that  in  mountainous  regions  the  horses  are  small  and 

shaggy.  All  ponies  are  descended  from  those  herds  which  chose 
the  hills  for  their  habitat. 
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I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  later  articles  upon  the  effect 
of  mountain  ranges  in  developing  certain  useful  qualities  of  our 
domestic  animals.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  some  Hungarian  moun¬ 
tain  ponies  in  London,  and  mistook  them  for  large  Shetlanders. 
The  resemblance  was  certainly  very  great.  What  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  fact  that  both  kinds  almost  exactly  resemble  the 
prehistoric  European  wild  horse,  which  the  early  men  of  central 
France  used  to  kill  with  their  flint-headed  arrows.  We  know 
this  partly  from  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  horses  found  with  early 
human  remains,  but  also  owing  to  the  curious  fact  that  these 
primitive  savages  were  accomplished  artists,  and  that  they  have 
left  many  sketches  of  horses  scratched  on  reindeer  horns,  slate, 
and  mammoth  tusks,  in  the  caves  they  used  to  inhabit.  The 
horses  here  represented  have  large  heads,  straight,  short  necks, 
round  bodies,  and  short  legs.  We  know  that  they  existed  in  count¬ 
less  herds,  for  at  one  place  where  the  ancient  horse-hunters  lived, 
there  are  the  bones  of  many  thousands.  They  were  not  large 
animals,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  Shet¬ 
land  and  Hungarian  ponies  their  direct  descendants,  with  very 
little  change  produced  by  the  admixture  of  Eastern  blood.  The 
race  horse  and  most  other  light  horses  owe  their  origin  largely  to 
Arab  and  Barb  importations.  The  great  dray  horses  are  most 
probably  the  stout  European  wild  horses  improved  by  constant 
selection  and  good  feeding.  Most  of  them  have  the  appearance  of 
overgrown  ponies.  The  mustangs  of  the  West  are  now  pretty 
thoroughly  mixed,  but  in  the  first  place  they  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  horses  which  escaped  from  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
These,  from  ancient  pictures,  I  should  .judge  to  have  been  across 
between  the  native  European  horse  and  the  African  Barb. 

Now  there  is  a  riddle  I  will  leave  to  my  readers.  Every  horse 
has  on  his  legs  certain  wart-like  patches  of  bare  skin,  called  cal¬ 
losities.  On  the  fore  legs  they  are  above  the  knee,  and  on  the  hind 
legs  below  the  hock.  They  are  of  no  use  that  we  can  discover, 
and  no  theory  has  ever  been  put  forward  that  will  account  for 
them.  But  they  would  not  be  there  in  every  horse  unless  they 
met  some  vital  want , either  in  the  past  or  present.  Probably  in  this 
case  they  are  vestiges  of  some  ancient  habit.  If  any  one  can  find 
out  what  this  was,  he  will  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  early 
equine  history,  and  his  name  will  become  famous  among  natural¬ 
ists  all  the  world  over.  Louis  Robinson. 
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The  principles  underlying  the  development  of  nationalities, 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  nations,  and  the  consolidation  of 
world-power  have  been  the  same  throughout  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  -I- hey  are  familiar  to  the  historian  or  the  geographer  who 
views  his  subject  in  its  political  aspects  as  a  science.  And  their 
application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Present,  seen  through  the 
Past,  with  reference  to  the  Future,  is  as  sure  as  human  reason¬ 
ing  and  forecast  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

The  nuclei  of  civilization,  formed  at  various  epochs  in  the 
world’s  history,  have,  within  the  last  few  centuries,  rapidly  grown 
and  become  inter  merged.  The  chief  focus  of  civilization  was 
first  located,  we  are  told,  somewhere  in  western  Asia  ;  afterward 
it  shifted  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  to-morrow,  when¬ 
ever  that  times  comes,  it  will  be  centred  in  the  Pacific.  The 
course  of  empire,  it  has  been  truly  said,  moves  ever  westward. 
Who  are  its  heirs  to-day  ?  Who  shall  be  the  legatees  to-morrow  ? 

The  first  question  has  been  answered — Europe  and  America, 
with  “poor  relations ”  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  globe! 
The  second  question  has  to  he  considered.  Shall  the  reply  be— 
America  and  Asia  ?  Or  shall  the  cycle  of  civilization,  being  thus 
completed,  embrace  the  whole  world  ?  Personally,  I  think  the 
latter  alternative  the  more  reasonable  solution,  for  it  is  difficult, 
almost  impossible,  to  presuppose  the  extinction  of  Europe  as  a 
leading  factor  in  the  world’s  politics. 

Europe  to-day  is  an  armed  camp ;  America  is  a  base  for  its 
supplies  ;  Asia  and  Africa  are  the  fields  of  its  rivalries.  Europe, 
in  short,  overruns  the  world.  Nations  may  rise  and  fall,  but  the 
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domination  of  Europe  over  the  other  continents  is  assured  for  at 
least  another  twenty-five  years.  So  much  is  certain.  What, 
then,  are  the  international  changes  likely  to  ensue  during  that 
period?  And  in  how  far  will  America  participate  in  those 
changes  ?  People  in  Europe  speak  of  “America  ”  when  they  mean 
the  United  States  only  ;  but  by  geographers  the  latter  are  regarded 
simply  as  the  most  important  political  division  of  a  vast  conti¬ 
nent.  The  genius  and  enterprise  of  the  “  Americans”  have  se¬ 
cured  for  them  a  position  in  the  appreciation  of  Europe  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  effective  strength  as  an  independent  na¬ 
tionality.  Owing  to  their  geographical  position  and  lack  of 
colonial  interests,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  “  counted  out  ” 
of  Euiopean  politics.  But  once  the  United  States  are  consoli¬ 
dated  as  a  nation,  and  the  course  of  empire  touches  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  fall  to  the 
ground  unless  it  be  upheld  by  force  of  arms.  Did  France  and 
England  respect  the  Papal  bull  that  divided  the  world  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Can  a  nation  become  great  and  prosperous 
unless  it  be  able  to  command  respect  for  its  flag  in  all  parts  of  the 
voild  ?  These  are  questions  that  X  shall  endeavor  to  answer  in 
another  place.  Meantime,  what  is  the  political  situation  in  the  Old 
World  ?  The  great  powers  of  Europe  are  terribly  crippled  by  the 
enormous  armaments  which,  in  order  to  insure  their  national  secu- 
lity,  they  are  forced  to  keep  up.  Between  them  there  is  a  merciless 
competition  for  supremacy,  which  saps  their  strength  in  peace  and 
dissipates  it  in  war.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  none  of  these  powers 
has  a  genuine  friend  in  Europe ;  such  a  luxury  might  involve  too 
great  a  sacrifice.  Yet  all  desire  peace — or,  shall  we  say,  a  truce — 
during  which  their  national  armaments  may  be  strengthened  ? 
Some,  with  this  object,  form  combinations  ;  but  none  trusts  alone 
to  peace  alliances  and  paper  treaties.  Self-interest  is  the  only 
stable  factor  in  such  relationships,  and  in  Europe,  as  else¬ 
where,  every  state  has  divergent  interests.  The  duty  of  diplo¬ 
macy  is  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  these  ever-changing 
conditions.  Consequently,  the  danger  of  war,  the  limitation  of 
which  can  rarely  be  foreseen,  is  ever  with  us. 

To  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  extent  of  world-embracing 
empire,  European  alliances  are  all  but  impossible.  She  endeav¬ 
ors  to  stand  alone  and  to  rest  her  security  on  her  long-existing 
supremacy  over  the  sea,  which  unites  and  does  not  separate — so 
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long  as  her  sea  power  is  upheld— the  mother-country  with  her 
colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  supremacy — which,,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  I  am  proud  to  think  is  nowadays  exercised  with 
moderation  and  justice,  and  for  the  benefit  of  civilization— Great 
Britain  enjoys  the  enviable  position  of  being  the  most  detested 
power  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  she  is  not  without  “  fair-weather 
fiiends  ;  no  power,  of  such  standing,  could  be  safely  neglected. 
Her  policy,  more  than  that  of  any  other  great  power,  makes  for 
peace  ;  since  she  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war.  But  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  is,  after 
all,  the  convention  between  the  three  central  powers.  It  is  true, 
the  Iiiple  Alliance  is  not  so  stable  as  it  once  was,  owing  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  allies  and  especially  of  Italy ;  at  any 
moment  it  may  fall  asunder.  Italy,  under  the  Marquis  di  Kudini, 
is,  in  fact,  known  to  have  coquetted  with  Russia,  in  anticipation 
of  a  fall.  The  Kaiserbund  no  longer  exists ;  the  project  of  a 
league  between  neutrals,  though  again  revived,  seems  as  remote 
from  realization  as  ever  :  and,  barring  secret  alliances,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  knowledge,  the  only  other  alliance  between 
European  states  is  that  recently  concluded  between  France  and 
Russia.  Such  a  combination,  judged  by  the  national  tendencies 
of  the  allies,  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  more 
especially  is  it  directed  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  accord 
which,  in  the  present  tension  of  European  politics,  reverberates 
m  evei7  court  as  an  ominous  discord.  France  and  Russia  are  the 
most  restless  and  aggressive  of  the  great  powers ;  whilst  their 
common  and  hereditary  enemy  is  Great  Britain.  In  consequence, 
therefore,  of  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe' 
we  may  look  to  the  near  future  for  the  birth  of  epoch-making 
events.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  can 
be  long  delayed.  Experts  are  fairly  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that,  should  a  European  war  break  out,  the  British  Empire 
would  be  shaken  to  its  foundation.  Perhaps  it  may  totally  col¬ 
lapse?  And,  in  the  event  of  such  collapse,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  America  ?  These  are  questions  that  statesmen  are 
bound  to  consider,  since  no  man  may  say  that  such  a  calamity  as 
the  break-up  of  the  British  Empire  is  an  impossibility.  Indeed 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be  inevitable.  These 
contingencies  being  possible,  however  remote,  it  is  our  dutv  to 
examine  them  and,  if  possible,  to  indicate  a  way  by  which  they 
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may  be  averted.  And,  since  America  must  necessarily  participate 
in  the  issue,  for  good  or  evil,  it  becomes  a  question  of  vital 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

Supposing  France  and  Russia  were  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain  ?  It  would  be  a  maritime  war,  of  course.  The 
Allies  would  aim  at  the  destruction  of  British  sea-power,  with 
the  fall  of  which  the  British  Empire  would  tumble  to  pieces. 
The  French  land-forces  would  be  held  in  readiness  to  invade 
England  in  the  event  of  the  British  Navy’s  being  defeated  in  the 
English  Channel.  The  Russian  hordes  would  hover  on  the 
Northwest  frontier  of  India,  preparatory  to  a  descent  on  that 
coveted  land.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  Great  Britain  would, 
moreover,  have  to  protect  her  vital  colonial  interests  and  her 
vast  sea-borne  commerce. 

The  traditional  maritime  policy  of  France  has  been  to  prey 
upon  British  commerce  ;  but,  as  Captain  Mahan  points  out,  the 
destruction  of  commerce  and  the  interruption  of  supplies  will  not 
of  themselves  determine  the  main  issues  of  a  maritime  campaign. 
Tactically,  such  a  policy  may  be  effective  enough,  and  in  that 
sense  prepare  the  way  for  a  naval  victory  ;  but  strategically,  the 
guerre-de-course  may  be  the  means  of  losing  more  than  it  gains. 
The  real  issues  to  a  maritime  war  between  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Europe  must,  of  necessity,  be  determined  in  European 
waters.  Great  Britain  has  not  troops  enough  with  which  to  invade 
France  and  Russia,  or  even  one  of  these  powers,  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  dealing  them  a  vital  blow  ;  indeed,  her  only  chance  of 
undertaking  effective  land  operations  would  be  in  becoming  a 
party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  thus  securing  the  assistance  of 
the  central  powers  under  the  circumstances.  Once  war  were  de¬ 
clared,  however,  such  a  combination  would  be  impossible  ;  since 
none  of  the  central  powers  would  have  cause  to  regret  the  humil¬ 
iation  of  England.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  fact  of 
Great  Britain’s  joining  the  Triple  Alliance  would  of  itself  avert 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  France  and  Russia  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  stand  against  such  a  mighty  coalition,  and  could  depend  on 
no  other  European  allies.  But  there  are  strong  objections 
against  Great  Britain’s  openly  joining  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  more¬ 
over,  her  understanding  with  Italy  as  regards  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  Germany  and  Austria  as  regards  Europe,  would  appear 
to  suffice  at  the  present  time.  France  and  Russia  pitted  against 
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Great  Britain,  alone  and  without  allies,  would  have  at  least  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  succeeding  in  their  task  of  crippling  or  break¬ 
ing  up  the  empire.  In  the  event  of  such  a  war,  the  neutral 
powers  would,  if  possible,  stand  aloof,  in  the  same  way  as  Europe 
watched  the  Franco-German  duel.  The  humiliation  and  spolia¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire  might  benefit  them  all — for  a  time. 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a  disaster  would  in¬ 
juriously  affect  every  unconsolidated  and  free  nationality  through¬ 
out  the  world.  If  the  empire  of  the  sea  were  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  France,  the  world  would  have  to  be  conquered  anew. 
The  English  domination  may  be  haughty  and  sufficiently  exas¬ 
perating  towards  weaker  nations,  but  what  would  be  that  of 
France  ?  Moreover,  France  bears  evidence  of  an  arrested  national 
development,  and  appears  to  be  quite  incapable  of  maintaining 
such  a  position,  with  which  a  fortuitous  combination  of  events 
might  temporarily  invest  her. 

If  the  war  were  seen  to  be  going  against  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many  would  probably  join  in  the  issue  (as  against  the  French 
hegemony)  if  not  too  late  to  avert  the  worst  consequences.  At 
the  same  time,  neither  Austria  nor  Italy  would  view  with  equa¬ 
nimity  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Russia  and  France  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Great  Britain.  So  that,  under  the  least  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  collapse  of 
her  empire  is  improbable ;  except  under  the  inconceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  colonies  seceding  at  her  moment  of  direst  peril, 
or  of  the  British  Navy’s  being  rendered  impotent. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  statement  I  am  now 
about  to  make  !  that  the  welfare  of  th e  United  States  is  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  war  as  has  been  indicated,  the  United  States  would,  no 
doubt,  by  remaining  neutral,  profit  by  the  temporary  transference 
of  a  portion  of  the  world’s  shipping  to  their  flag ;  but  only  the 
command  of  the  sea  would  enable  them  to  obtain  any  material  and 
permanent  advantage  by  the  altered  situation.  The  United  States 
have  lost  most  of  their  carrying-trade  simply  because  of  the  inad¬ 
equate  strength  of  their  navy ;  and  any  attempt  to  compete  with 
a  rival  European  power,  other  than  Great  Britain,  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea,  would  involve  them  in  responsibilities  which 
they  are  at  present  unable  to  meet. 

When  all  has  been  said,  there  is  more  affinity  based  upon  a 
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common  language  and  a  common  origin,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  than  there  is  between  the  States  and 
any  other  European  power.  Though  England,  through  her  own 
fault,  lost  the  States  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  their  mutual  interests,  though  involving  commercial  rivalry, 
remain  radically  the  same.  Both  wish  to  “live  and  let  live.”  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  this  relationship,  the 
United  States  might  not  have  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  from 
European  aggression  as  they  have  up  to  the  present.  The  mother- 
country  and  her  whilom  colonies  in  America  separated  and 
agreed  to  live  apart;  but  I  believe  that  both  would  have  deep 
cause  to  regret  and  would  make  an  effort  to  avert  a  vital  blow 
struck  at  their  existence  as  great  and  independent  states. 

The  subject  of  Imperial  Federation  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  during  recent  years ;  and  public  opinion  is  fairly  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  unassailable  premises  : 

1.  That  the  relations  at  present  existing  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  great  self-governing  colonies,  though  cordial  in 
sentiment,  form  the  slenderest  political  ties,  liable  to  be  broken 
on  a  sudden  emergency.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  public  opinion  is  insufficiently  educated  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  an  inviolable  political  union  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies.  2.  That  secession  on  the  part 
of  any  one  colony  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  in  which  all  British  subjects  have  a  share.  3.  That  the 
home  government,  being  unable  to  take  official  cognizance  of  a 
secession  that  is  only  problematical,  or,  in  the  event  of  such 
secession  to  prevent  it,  it  rests  with  all  loyal  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  themselves  to  secure  their  heritage  as  British  citizens. 
4.  That,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  there  is  a  growing- 
tendency  in  favor  of  what  has  been  popularly  called  “  imperial 
federation  ” — or,  as  I  prefer  to  style  it,  “  Britannic  confedera¬ 
tion  ” — but  that,  hitherto,  the  complexity  of  the  problem  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  formulation  of  any  practical  and  well-considered 
scheme.  5.  That,  in  brief,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  against 
the  formation  of  a  Zollverein,  as  being  at  present  impossible, 
owing  to  the  immature  development  of  the  colonies ;  but  that  a 
Kriegsverein,  or  combination  for  mutual  defence  in  time  of  war, 
is  not  only  immediately  practicable,  but  is  a  measure  that  is 
urgently  needed. 
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The  “Imperial  Feder ation  League ”  still  exists;  but  its 
Council  and  Central  Executive  have  resigned ;  they  maintain 
that  the  objects  of  the  league,  in  obstructing  public  opinion, 
have  been  attained.  The  city  branch  of  the  league,  however, 
proposes  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  on  more  commercial  lines, 
whilst  the  West  End  branch,  in  which  the  executive  originally  re¬ 
posed,  intends  to  take  up  independently  the  subject  of  defence. 
Thus,  the  league,  though  altered  in  its.  constitution,  is  likely  to 
achieve  more  practical  results  in  the  future.  As  to  the 
colonies  themselves — i.  e.,  the  great  self-governing  colonies; 
since,  of  course,  all  crown  dependencies  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  scheme  of  confederation— Canada,  the  most 
advanced  in  political  development,  has  boldly  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  the  British  Empire,  though  her  destiny  cannot  fail  to 
be  greatly  affected  by  her  contiguity  to  the  United  States  ;  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  endeavoring  to  promote  inter-federation,  on  free-trade 
lines,  between  the  several  colonies  of  the  Australian  Continent 
— a  step  that  must  necessarily  precede  Britannic  confederation  ; 
New  Zealand  remains  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Crown  ;  while 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  though  loyal,  are,  by  reason  of  their 
mixed  populations,  and  especially  of  the  relatively  small  Euro¬ 
pean  contingent,  scarcely  prepared  to  take  up  the  full  citizenship 
of  the  empire.  So  that  we  see  some  time  must  elapse  before  a 
matured  and  workable  scheme  of  confederation  can  be  safely 
adopted.  As  long,  however,  as  the  colonies  maintain  the  union 
and  sufficiently  provide  for  their  self-defence,  the  British  Empire 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  combination  of  hostile  powers. 
And  it  seems  to  be  beyond  criticism  to  disprove  that,  only 
by  maintaining  the  union,  can  the  colonies  ever  hope  to  secure 
their  self-preservation  and  independence.  Canada,  it  is  true, 
might  unite  her  fortunes  with  those  of  the  United  States  ;  but’ 
by  so  doing,  she  would  inevitably  lose  the  freedom  of  national 
development  and  the  independence  of  political  action  which  she 
at  present  enjoys  as  a  member  of  the  British  Empire  ;  she  would, 
in  short,  become  absorbed  into  the  more  important  and  better 
situated  States  on  her  southern  borders. 

Now,  those  who,  like  myself,  believe  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  British  Empire  is  inevitable,  unless  some  disaster  befall  us 
within  the  next  decade,  are  not  content  that  the  United 
States  should  be  excluded  from  this  world-embracing  power. 
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Some  of  us  look  with  hope  for  a  confederation  of  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  Of  course,  such  a  union  would  inquire  to  be 
of  the  simplest  and  most  flexible  kind  ;  in  short,  merely  a  com¬ 
bination  for  defence,  a  Kriegsverein.  Even  that  is  impossible, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  at  the  present  day. 
But,  what  is  impossible  now  may  become  possible  enough  at 
a  future  date.  Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  century  the 
United  States  will  have  become  a  consolidated  nation.  What, 
then,  will  be  their  position,  in  face  of  Europe  and  its  political 
combinations  ?  Who  will  be  the  great  colonial  powers  ?  In  whose 
hands  will  rest  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  ?  If  Great  Britain 
maintains  her  empire,  and  with  it  her  naval  supremacy,  the 
United  States,  without  colonies  of  their  own  and  without  a  navy 
equal  to  that  of  any  European  power,  must  be  satisfied  to  take  a 
‘  back-seat”  in  the  councils  of  the  world  ;  they  may  become  a  great 
trading  community,  at  the  sufferance  of  Europe,  but  a  great 
nation — never.  Nor  could  they  escape  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
policy,  with  its  concomitant  risks.  As  a  member  of  the  Britannic 
confederation  of  the  future,  or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
they  would,  on  the  other  hand,  without  losing  their  independence 
or  dignity,  join  with  the  English-speaking  states  in  their  pacific 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  thrive  under  a  reign  of  peace  which 
only  such  a  combination  can  insure.  In  a  word,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States,  once  they  have  reached 
the  high  level  of  self-contained  and  rigidly  restricted  position  of 
a  continental  state,  ever  to  become  a  world-power,  unless  they 
possess — as  Great  Britain  now  possesses — the  appanages  of  em¬ 
pire.  Besides  which,  their  isolated  position  is  always  assailable 
by  a  stronger  power. 

Some  of  my  critics  may  say  :  We  Americans  are  satisfied  with 
our  position  and  prospects  as  they  stand.  Quite  so  ;  I  fully 
believe  it.  But  what  will  be  your  position  aud  prospects  twenty- 
five  years  hence  ?  That  is  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  Americans. 
Not  being  a  prophet,  the  most  I  can  do  is  to  indicate,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  what  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  United  States 
may  be  in,  say,  1925.  I  have  already  vaguely  referred  to  these; 
but,  there  is  another  matter,  upon  which  too  great  stress  cannot 
be  laid  ;  namely,  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  So  soon 
as  it  becomes  possible  for  large  ships  to  pass  the  Central  American 
isthmus,  either  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal  or  by  another  route. 
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the  world’s  commerce  will  be  revolutionized.  The  displacement 
of  commercial  centres  and  the  alteration  of  trade-routes  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  re-enacted,  on  a 
vastly  gi eater  scale,  and  in  a  manner  peculiarly  vital  to  America, 
when  once  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ceases  to  oppose  obstacles  to 
shipping. .  The  United  States  will  then  dominate  one  of  the 
chief  foci  of  the  world’s  commerce,  and  it  will  rest  with  them  to 
make  or  mar  their  future  prosperity.  Their  international  isola- 
tmn  will  thus  become  impossible.  But,  without  a  naval 
establishment  equal  to  its  responsibilities,  the  United  States 
cannot  hope  to  wrest  the  carrying-trade  or  foreign  commerce 
rom  those  who  now  enjoy  these  perquisites.  On  the  other  hand 
mir  eastern  States  will  be  brought  very  near  to  the  western 
s  ates  of  South  America,  and  they  will  thereby  be  enabled  to 

m°,mfote  successfulIy  with  European  exports  to  those  markets, 
lhat  South  America  will  be  left  alone  to  “stew  in  its  own  mice  ” 
is  not  at  all  likely.  >  J  ’ 

Since,  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual,  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  self-aggrandisement,  beyond  that  imposed  by  capacity,  it 
lests  with  the  United  States  either  to  attain  a  high  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
relatively  low  one.  In  order  to  achieve  the  former,  the  United 
States  must  either  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  greatest  colonial 
power  of  the  times  or  be  in  a  position  to  subsequently  supplant 
Vfst  a®  are  territories,  the  day  must  come  when 
he  United  States  will  have  a  surplus  population  or  when  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  will  call  for  the  command  of  foreign 
maikets.  If,  therefore,  these  markets  and  new  fields  of  ex- 
pansion  can  be  obtained  pacifically  and  cheaply,  it  is  obviously 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  thus  to  secure  them,  rather 

ic^X^r  prosperity  on  the  cWes  of » 

A  political  union  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  being  at  present  impossible,  there  remains  but  one  ex¬ 
pedient— an  alliance,  or  accord,  which  would  pave  the  way  to 
concerted  action  in  the  future.  This  alliance  need  not  be 
f  sufficient  intimacy  to  involve  the  United  States  in  any 
responsibility  as  regards  British  interests  in  all  parts  of  the 

tffi1  ii  ttS  .®bI10us  that’  in  their  Present  undeveloped  condi- 
n,  ie  United  States  dare  not  risk  becoming  involved  in  a 
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European  war.  Their  desire  is  to  remain  neutral;  and  the  alli¬ 
ance  I  am  about  to  propose  provides  for  their  strict  neutrality,  in 
the  terms  of  international  law.  If  I  were  asked  to  draft  the 
terms  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  or  accord,  I  should  put 
it  in  this  way  : 

Great  Britain  shall  become  an  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of 
any  European  power  or  powers  declaring  war  against  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  friendly  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  Great  Britain  becoming  involved  in  a  war  with  one  or  more  of  the 
European  powers  concerning  issues  that  in  no  way  concern  the  pacific 
interests  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  United 
States  shall  render  to  Great  Britain  every  assistance,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive,  allowed  to  neutrals. 

The  United  States  would  thereby  secure  a  guarantee  of 
safety  against  foreign  aggression  or  invasion  ;  whilst  all  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  give,  in  return  for  this  inestimable 
advantage,  would  be  their  goodwill  towards  the  British  Empire. 
In  this  way  Great  Britain  would  improve  her  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  supplies.  Ultimately  it  might  lead  to  a  defensive 
alliance.  To  a  naval  power  like  Great  Britain,  it  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  secure  a  friendly,  neutral  base  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  United  States ;  the 
more  so,  if  such  assistance  were  refused  to  the  powers  with 
whom  Great  Britain  might  be  at  war.  Every  neutral  has  sym¬ 
pathies  and  is  in  a  position  to  render  valuable,  though  legitimate, 
aid  to  a  belligerent ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  United  States  should  assist  their 
own  cousins  rather  than  outsiders.  Nothing  but  positive  ill-will 
could  inspire  any  other  policy  towards  Great  Britain  ;  but,  it  is 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  active  good-will  I  should  like  to  see  ex¬ 
isting  between  them  can  by  no  means  be  reckoned  upon.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  venture  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Anglo-American  alliance. 


Arthur  Silva  White. 


HOW  WE  RESTRICT  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  H.  SENNER,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 

IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration  has  practically  come  to  a  standstill.  We  have 
to  look  back  beyond  the  year  1880  to  find  figures  so  low  as  those 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1894.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  unprecedented  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  since  August,  1893,  and  the  fact  that  an 
exceedingly  large  portion  of  all  the  recent  immigrants  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  mere  relatives  (members  of  the  same  family)  of  residents 
of  this  country,  we  may  well  state  that  immigration  has  substan¬ 
tially  ceased.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  recent  years  about  the 
supposedly  all-deciding  influence  of  the  great  steamship  trade  on 
immigration.  Many  members  of  our  legislative  bodies  actually 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  avarice  of  the 
steamship  magnates  and  of  their  agents  which  almost  exclusively 
created  immigration,  and  that  it  needed  only  a  severe  -  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  creators  of  the  evil  to  abolish  it  once  for  all.  The 
eagerness  of  the  steamship  companies  to  earn  money  has  certainly 
not  lessened  m  these  times  of  forced  depression  and  un¬ 
avoidable  losses  in  business.  No  doubt  their  agents  work 
aider  than  ever  to  earn  commissions.  And  yet  we  find  an 
immigration  equal  to  naught,  and,  if  advance  reports  prove 
°  e  as  correct  an  indication  as  usual  of  the  prospects  for  this 

is™  vlVZ  t0  be  °ne  °f  the  P°°rest  in  immigration  since 
,  ihe  traffic  m  prepaid  tickets,  which  for  many  years  past 

has  represented  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  sales,  has  been  wiped 
on  o  existence.  Our  foreign-born  residents  are  themselves  too 

nioncv  rgaged  r  the  hardest  smuggle  for  life  to  spare 
i  0  pay  .tlie  Passage  of  their  European  relatives  or 
friends,  or  to  assist  them  to  earn  a  living.  Their  letters  to  the 
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old  fatherland  are  no  longer  filled  with  the  spirit  of  bragging, 
so  common  among  newcomers  who  have  exchanged  a  life  of 
deprivation  for  a  civilized  standard  and  for  the  prospects  of 
healthy  prosperity.  Such  glowing  letters,  the  very  best  and  in  fact 
the  only  efficient  immigration  agents,  are  replaced  by  tales  of  woe 
not  much  less  heart-rending  than  those  told  by  the  European 
kinsfolk  and  friends,  and  certainly  much  more  sad  and  impressive 
because  unexpected.  To  make  matters  worse,  an  unprecedent¬ 
edly  large  number  of  would-be  Americans  returning  to  Europe 
have  additional  and  aggravated  tales  of  woe  to  relate.  Whether 
they  have  returned  voluntarily  among  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
since  August,  1893,  have  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  an  El¬ 
dorado  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  whether  they  have  been 
forced  to  return  by  the  watchful  gatekeepers  of  the  United 
States  as  undesirable,  they  become  in  either  case  anti-immigration 
agents  of  the  most  effective  type.  Not  even  the  enactment  of  the 
sternest  statute,  could  be  more  restrictive  of  immigration  than 
these  natural  regulators  of  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  aliens. 

To  substantiate  these  general  remarks  by  telling  figures,  I 
present  a  table  of  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  winter  months,  October,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  of  1893-94,  compared  with  the  same  months  of 
1890-91  and  1891-92.  The  winter  of  1892-93  does  not  admit  of 
fair  comparison,  on  account  of  the  cholera  scare  and  the  enforced 
stoppage  of  immigration.  Nevertheless,  its  immigration,  during 
the  five  months  mentioned,  exceeded  that  of  last  year’s  corre¬ 
sponding  period  by  2,777  : 


1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1893-94. 

October . 

31,434 

36,798 

15,466 

November . 

30,590 

28,019 

12,345 

December . 

17,048 

20,116 

11,415 

January . 

11,092 

13,761 

5,578 

February . 

15,377 

20,882 

6,841 

Total  for  five  months . 

105,541 

119,576 

51,645 

Immigration  to  the  other  ports  of  entry  has,  I  am  told,  dim¬ 
inished  by  a  still  larger  percentage.  As  far  as  results  go,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  year’s  enforcement  of  the  last  immigration  law  (the 
act  of  March  3,  1893),  under  a  Democratic  administration,  has 
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proved  beyond  doubt  a  great  success  as  a  restrictive  measure. 
But  no  one,  however  intimately  he  may  be  connected  with  the 
framing  or  the  enforcement  of  this  and  the  other  immigration 
laws,  is  or  will  claim  to  be  entitled  to  credit  for  the  result  at¬ 
tained,  which  under  existing  conditions  is  certainly  all  that  could 
be  wished  for.  These  conditions,  only  too  well  known  to  every 
suffering  American,  have  unquestionably  done  the  most,  but  the 
provisions  of  the  last  act,  and  the  enforcement  of  them,  have  done 
not  a  little  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  And  as  the  law  of 
March  3,  1893,  was  avowedly  of  a  tentative  character,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  review  its  practical  working  during  its  lifetime  of 
a  little  more  than  nine  months. 

The  act  “  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
and  contract  labor  laws  of  the  United  States/'  approved  March 
3,  1893,  took  effect,  as  to  vessels  departing  from  foreign  ports  for 
ports  within  the  United  States,  after  sixty  days  from  the  passage 
of  the  act,  i.  e.,  after  the  2d  of  May,  1893.  It  did  not  en¬ 
large  the  category  of  excluded  persons.  Its  provisions  were  but 
additional  to  those  of  the  laws  of  March  3,  1875,  August  3  1882 
February  26, 1885,  March  23,  1887,  October  19,  1885,  and  March 
3,  189  L,  and  related  principally  to  the  duties  of  the  steamship 
companies  and  the  manner  of  examining  and  inspecting  passen¬ 
gers.  Since  its  passage,  as  before,  the  excluded  classes  consist 
only  of  idiots,  the  insane,  paupers  or  persons  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  other  infamous  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  (expressly  saving  those  convicted  of  a  political  offence), 
polygamists,  and  finally  contract  laborers,  who,  with  some  minor 
exceptions,  are  absolutely  excluded,  as  well  as  all  assisted  immi¬ 
grants,  unless  it  be  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown,  on 
special  inquiry,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  excluded 
classes.  But  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  excluded  classes, 
there  is  a  notable  and  most  beneficial  improvement  in  the  methods 
provided  for  their  detection. 

.  of  all,  the  steamship  companies  have  been  forced  to 
initiate  the  process,  before  embarkation,  of  winnowing  the  immi-  ' 
giants.  Their  manifests,  which  must  be  sworn  to  by  the  master 
or  commanding  officer  and  by  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel,  before 
the  United  States  consul  at  the  port  of  departure,  are  required  to 
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state,  as  to  each  and  every  immigrant,  the  full  name,  age,  and  sex, 
whether  married  or  single;  the  calling  or  occupation;  whether 
able  to  read  or  write;  the  nationality;  the  last  residence;  the  sea¬ 
port  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  the  final  destination,  if 
an}T,  beyond  the  seaport  of  landing;  whether  having  a  ticket 
through  to  such  final  destination;  whether  the  immigrant  has 
paid  his  own  passage,  or  whether  it  has  been  paid  by  other  per¬ 
sons  01  by  any  corporation,  society,  municipality,  or  government; 
whether  in  possession  of  money,  and,  if  so,  whether  upwards  of 
$30,  and  how  much  if  $30  or  less;  whether  going  to  join  a  rela¬ 
tive,  and,  if  so,  what  relative,  and  his  name  and  address;  whether 
evei  befoie  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where; 
whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse  or  supported  by  charity; 
whether  a  polygamist;  whether  under  contract,  express  or  implied, 
to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States;  and  what  is  the  immi¬ 
grant’s  condition  of  health  mentally  and  physically,  and  whether 
deformed  or  crippled,  and,  if  so,  from  what  cause.* 

The  very  nature  and  the  number  of  these  questions,  the 
answer  to  which  is  to  be  sworn  to  by  responsible  representatives 
of  the  steamship  company  as  correct  and  true  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief,  enforce  a  hitherto  unknown  examination 
of  the  immigrants  before  embarkation.  Any  violation  of  this  law 
exposes  the  steamship  company  to  heavy  fines  and,  besides,  to  the 
quite  large  expense  of  maintaining  the  immigrants  during  the 
period  of  inspection  and  special  inquiry,  and  of  returning  the 
debarred  to  the  nation  whence  he  came.  Moreover,  those  un¬ 
lawfully  landed  must  be  likewise  returned,  at  any  time  within 
one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company  ;  and  a  person 
who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  one  year  after  his  arrival, 
from  causes  existing  prior  to  his  landing,  is  deemed  to  have  come 
in  violation  of  the  law.  It  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
steamship  companies,  that  they  have  gracefully  submitted  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  to  the  stringent  regulations 
issued  by  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  law,  not  only  in  the 
letter,  but  also  in  the  spirit.  Numerous  inquiries  filed  at 
Ellis  Island  from  would-be  immigrants  or  their  American 
friends  furnish  clear  evidence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 

*  Before  the  last  law  went  into  effect,  the  officers  of  the  vessel  had  only  to  report 
the  name,  nationality,  last  residence,  and  destination  of  all  aliens. 
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steamship  companies  to  assame  the  risk  of  transporting  any 
immigrants  likely  to  be  excluded.  It  is  certain  that  at  least 
the  first  part  of  the  process  of  assorting  immigrants,  the  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  by  the  steamship  companies  before  embarka¬ 
tion,  has  proved  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  most  flagrant  cases  of 
undesirability,  and  to  furnish  a  fair  working  basis  for  the  second 
and  more  efficient  part  of  the  winnowing  process,  that  conducted 
by  the  Federal  inspection  officers.  And  it  is  here,  at  this  second 
stage  of  sifting,  where  the  new  law  has  introduced  some  impor¬ 
tant  additions  to  and  improvements  upon  the  old  methods  of  in¬ 
spection,  which  had  become  very  nearly  a  mere  matter  of  census¬ 
taking.  By  a  very  simple  and  practical  system  of  grouping  and 
labelling  the  immigrants,  it  is  made  possible  to  identify  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  The  inspection  officers  ars  obliged  to  put  all 
the  questions  above  enumerated  anew  to  the  immigrant,  and  to 
compare  his  oral  statements  with  the  written  evidence  before  them. 
Every  person  who  may  not  appear  to  the  inspection  officers  to  be 
clearly  and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  admission  must  be  de¬ 
tained  for  a  “  special  inquiry,”  to  be  conducted  by  not  less  than 
four  officials  acting  as  a  board  of  inspectors  ;  and  no  immigrant 
can  be  admitted  upon  special  inquiry  except  after  a  favorable  de¬ 
cision  made  by  at  least  three  of  said  inspectors.  To  what  extent 
this  novel  institution  has  been  carried  into  operation  on  Ellis 
Island  may  be  best  judged  by  the  plain  fact  that,  up  to  March  1, 
not  less  than  7,367  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Special  Inquiry,  who,  at  792  sessions,  not  seldom  after  repeated 
rehearings,  admitted  5,714,  and  excluded  1,653,  immigrants. 
An  additional  safeguard  in  the  nation^  interest  was  established 
by  granting  to  any  dissenting  inspector  the  right  of  appeal  from 
a  decision  to  admit,  while  under  the  old  law  only  decisions  ad¬ 
verse  to  the  right  of  the  alien  to  land  were  subject  to  appeal.  To 
further  protect  our  country  against  the  influx  of  paupers,  the 
new  law  provided  that  no  bond  or  guaranty,  written  or  oral,  that 
an  alien  immigrant  shall  not  become  a  public  charge  should  be 
received  from  any  person,  corporation,  or  society,  unless  author¬ 
ity  to  receive  the  same  should  in  each  special  case  have  been 
given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  No  inspection 
officer,  not  even  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry,  is,  therefoi'e,  now 
competent  to  accept  assurances  of  friends,  or  even  relatives,  of 
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an  immigrant  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of,  as  sufficient  basis  for 
admittance. 

It  is  obvious  that  government  officials,  who  are  faithful,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  sagacious  as  well,  are  sufficiently  enabled  by  the 
provisions  of  the  latest  immigration  law  to  protect  this  country 
from  an  influx  of  any  considerable  number  of  undesirable  immi¬ 
grants,  without  excluding  desirable  and  welcome  additions  to  our 
population.  Especially  the  clause  referring  to  ‘ ‘  persons  likely 
to  become  a  public  charge  ”  affords  ample  and  broad  opportunity 
to  use  the  greatest  discretion  and  good  judgment  not  only  as  to 
the  individual  seeking  admission,  but  also  bearing  in  mind  the 
general  conditions  of  the  country.  The  decisions  of  the  Federal 
officers  in  charge  of  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service 
must  necessarily  be  guided,  in  a  country  like  ours,  by  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  general  and  special  circumstances  of  each 
case.  Whether  or  not  the  present  officers  perform  their  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  nation 
it  is  not  for  me  to  pass  upon.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure  : 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Washington,  under 
its  circumspect  and  broad-minded  chief,  is  not  only  fully  alive 
to  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  the  gatekeepers  of  the 
country,  but  endeavors  earnestly  to  imbue  all  its  agents,  from 
New  York  and  Halifax  to  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  with  a 
spirit  equal  to  the  momentous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

He.  J.  H.  Senner. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  LAWLESSNESS  IN  THE 

SOUTH. 

BY  THE  HON.  J.  M.  STONE,  GOVERNOR  OE  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  title  of  this  article  implies  that  the  Southern  States  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  differing  from  those  of  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  requiring  remedial  treatment  of  a  special  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  character.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  idea, 
but  a  correct  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  requires  careful  and  exact  discrimination.  It  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  the  negro  race  in  large  numbers  in  the 
Southern  States  is  a  fact  that  distinguishes,  in  many  ways, 
the  conditions  of  society  in  those  States  from  those  of  Northern 
communities.  It  is  very  far  from  true,  however,  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  or  peculiar  remedies  are  required  or  would  prove  useful  or 
efficacious.  On  the  contrary  the  elements  of  ignorance  and  im¬ 
morality  that  tend  to  lawlessness  in  the  South  are  not  different  in 
quality  fiom  those  existing  elsewhere,  though  they  are  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  prevalent,  in  a  relative  point  of  view,  when  compared 
with  communities  with  exclusively  white  populations. 

The  white  race  of  the  South  has  the  same  general  and  funda¬ 
mental  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  the  same  racial  in¬ 
stincts  and  characteristics,  that  distinguish  the  race  elsewhere. 
The  subject  of  organized  society,  public  morality  and  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  principles  that  regulate  private  obliga¬ 
tions  and  duties,  are  unquestionably  regarded  by  the  best  classes 
of  white  people  in  the  South  as  they  are  accepted  and  regarded 
by  the  people  m  the  other  States.  And  moreover,  the  better 
class  of  negroes  in  the  South  share  with  their  white  fellow-citizens 
the  desire  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  improvement  and 
advancement  of  our  commonwealths. 
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The  elements  of  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  with  an  accompanying 
low  standard  of  morality,  prevailing  widely  among  the  negro  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  South,  constitute  in  the  broadest  sense  the  only  pecu¬ 
liar  and  abnormal  features  that  characterize  the  existing  situation 
in  the  Southern  States.  While  these  circumstances,  complicated 
by  the  friction  of  race  prej udice,  prima  facie  seem  to  call  for  special 
methods  of  treatment,  and  new  or  novel  remedies,  yet  after  care¬ 
ful  examination  and  reflection,  and  upon  an  exact  and  thoughtful 
analysis,  the  evident  impracticability,  in  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  heroic  or  empirical  legal  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  individual  crimes  resolves  the  problem  at  last  into  one  that 
must  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  legal  remedies  and  moral  forces 
necessarily  involving  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 

In  view  of  the  former  condition  of  slavery,  the  negroes  of 
the  South,  since  their  emancipation,  have  done  well,  and  all  that 
could  have  been  expected,  in  the  direction  of  moral  and  mental 
advancement ;  but  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done.  The  important 
and  practical  question  that  now  presents  itself  is.  What  measures 
and  remedies  are  best  adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  races  into  more  harmonious  relations,  and  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  improvement  that  is  now  slowly  going  on? 

The  negro  question,,  the  race  question,  or  the  Southern  ques¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  been  indifferently  termed,  has  been  voluminously 
discussed  from  every  point  of  view.  The  best  thought  of  the 
country  has  been  directed  to  its  solution  or  adjustment,  but 
the  inquiry  hr  i  always  proceeded  upon  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  a  satisfaetc  v  result  could  only  be  accomplished  by  artificial, 
legal,  or  force  methods ;  whereas  it  is  continually  becoming 
clearer  that  the  problem  is  too  complicated  and  the  environment 
by  far  too  ramified  and  intricate  for  drastic  or  rapid  treatment, 
and  that  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  the 
slow  but  certain  operation  of  those  great  moral  forces  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  underlie  our  social  structure,  and  that  uniformly 
direct  human  actions  in  the  greatest  concerns  of  races  and  peoples. 
It  seems  now  to  be  the  consensus  of  public  thought  and  opinion 
on  this  subject  that  external  interference  cannot  possibly  pro¬ 
mote  the  solution  of  this  Southern  problem  or  lessen  its  tension, 
and  that  at  last  it  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  communities 
immediately  and  directly  concerned  in  its  settlement  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  is  not,  however,  within  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
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discuss  the  political  phases  of  this  question,  but  only  to  consider 
the  fact  of  political  and  race  antagonisms  in  their  relations  to  the 
commission  and  suppression  of  crime. 

The  white  race  of  the  South,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  in  the  Southern  States,  has  accepted 
the  responsibility,  which  was  unavoidable,  of  dealing  with  this 
race  issue  with  all  that  is  involved  in  it.  The  measure  of  this 
trust  is  correctly  appreciated,  and  its  difficulties  are  not  under¬ 
estimated,  nor  can  either  of  these  considerations  be  disregarded 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  white  men  of  the  South,  above  all 
others,  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  just  and  proper  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  task.  This  consideration  stands  as  a  guaranty  of 
our  earnest  purpose  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  these 
Southern  communities  ;  a  consummation  which  involves  neces¬ 
sarily  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  of 
both  races,  resting  firmly  upon  a  broad  and  just  basis. 

While  these  generalities  apply  broadly  and  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  Southern  States,  the  observations  I  shall  now  make  are 
directed  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Racial  antagonisms  between  the  whites  and  blacks  have  been  a 
serious  disturbing  element,  and  have  impaired,  in  a  measure,  the 
proper  administration  of  the  criminal  laws  in  this  State.  The  in¬ 
harmonious  relations  between  the  races  are  due  very  largely  to  polit¬ 
ical  causes  which,  happily,  are  rapidly  diminishing  under  the 
operation  of  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  State  constitution  of  1890, 
which  places  an  educational  qualification  upon  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise.  Instead  of  the  enormous  negro  majori+'^s  that  formerly 
existed,  there  is  now  in  the  State  a  large  majority  of  white  electors, 
and  the  apprehensions  and  uneasiness  in  respect  to  the  former 
ignorant  and  incompetent  mass  of  voters  have  disappeared,  and 
public  disorders  and  disturbances,  and  the  various  forms  of  lawless¬ 
ness  having  their  origin  in  political  causes,  have  ceased  to  occur, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  apprehension  of  their  reappearance. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  modification  or  removal  of  the 
political  tension,  there  remains  a  great  mass  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  accompanied  by  a  low  standard  of  morality  among  the 
negio  population,  and  there  also  remain  the  prejudices  of  race 
and  caste  which  operate  as  an  irritant,  and  which  obstruct  and 
impair,  in  a  measure,  the  perfectly  just  and  impartial  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  The 
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criminal  laws  of  the  State  are  perfectly  just,  and  entirely 
equal  and  impartial  in  all  their  terms,  in  respect  to  the  two 
races;  and  the  judges,  without  exception,  in  their  rulings  and 
decisions,  act  with  impartiality,  though  the  verdicts  of  the  juries 
in  criminal  cases  are  not  always  responsive  to  the  justice  of  the 
case.  Offences  against  property  are  not  more  numerous  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  than  in  other  States,  and  the  civil  laws  in  respect  to 
private  property  rights  are  generally  administered  by  the 
courts  and  juries  with  justice  and  impartiality  between  the  races. 
It  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  property  and  property  rights  of 
every  kind  are  generally  protected  as  effectually  as  in  other 
States,  and  a  healthy  public  opinion  prevails  in  the  State  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  subject,  and  public  sentiment  is  steadily  advancing 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  life. 

Conflicts  between  the  races  have  happily  ceased  to  occur.  A 
far  better  feeling  prevails  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and 
a  just  recognition  of  personal  rights  is  gradually  but  steadily  sup¬ 
pressing  a  former  spirit  of  lawlessness.  I  can  perceive  no  reason 
why,  under  the  continued  and  steady  pressure  of  this  improving 
public  sentiment,  the  race  question  should  not  gradually  and 
finally  cease  to  operate  upon  or  affect  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  State.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  social  and  political  elements  of  the  South  that 
followed  the  emancipation  and  political  enfranchisement  of 
the  slave  population  is  considered,  and  the  turbulence,  public 
disorders,  and  bloodshed  that  unhappily  marked  the  period  of 
reconstruction  is  remembered,  the  present  condition  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  Mississippi  is  far  from  unsatisfactory.  As  the 
result  of  these  periods  of  disorder,  there  naturally  followed  a 
marked  increase  of  crimes  of  a  homicidal  nature,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  State  Penitentiary.  Thus  in  the  year 
1879,  in  a  prison  population  of  997,  there  were  247  convicts 
under  sentence  for  murder,  manslaughter,  and  homicidal  as¬ 
saults.  In  1881  the  total  number  of  convicts  was  876,  and 
the  number  of  this  class  of  crimes  was  237.  Again  in  1883, 
in  a  total  of  763,  there  were  205  cases  of  this  class.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  later  statistics  indicate  the  persistent  continuance  of 
this  form  of  crime.  Thus  in  the  year  1890,  in  a  prison  pop¬ 
ulation  of  485,  there  were  in  the  aggregate  219  convicts  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  murder,  manslaughter,  and  homi- 
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cidal  assault.  In  the  year  1891,  in  a  total  of  543  convicts,  268 
were  under  sentence  for  these  crimes.  In  the  year  1892  in  a 
total  of  601,  there  were  272  convicts  sentenced  for  these  crimes; 
while  in  1893  the  total  prison  population  was  767,  with  334 
convicts  under  sentence  for  these  homicidal  offences.  The  white 
and  black  convicts  are  shown  in  the  following  proportions  :  In 
ie  year  1890,  whites  50,  and  negroes  435  ;  in  1891,  whites 
54,  negroes  489  ;  in  1892,  whites  47,  and  negroes  533  ;  in  1893 
whites  120,  while  there  were  647  negro  convicts. 

During  the  year  1893,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  there  were  appeals  from  convictions  intwentv- 
six  murder  cases,  ten  of  manslaughter  and  nine  of  homicidal 
assaults  making  a  total  of  forty-five  convictions  by  juries  for 
homicida1  offences  which  were  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

the  murder  cases  nine  were  convictions  of  white  men,  and  in 
the  manslaughter  cases  one-half  were  white  offenders.  The  pro¬ 
portion  or  percentage  of  crime  is  very  much  larger  with  the 
negroes  than  the  whites,  as  will  appear  from  the  relative  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  two  races.  The  whole  population  of  the  State  as 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1890,  is  1,289,600,  of  which  544,851  are 
whites,  and  747,749  are  negroes.  The  relative  proportions  of 
ime  show  one  negro  convict  for  every  1, 155  of  negro  population 
and  one  white  convict  to  every  4,540  of  white  population 

187-T /“n -Tng  the  ^  m5and  1876,  and  perhaps 
1877,  exhibited  a  high  percentage  of  crime.  The  State  prison 

register  of  the  year  !877  showed  a  total  of  1,012  conWct  fn  lh 

f  o57Zbiaf  1U  iyearl878the  UUmber  had  “"eased  to 
date  of  the W  In  October,  1893,  the 

tv  i  PnS0U  rep°rt’  the  total  number  of  convicts  was 
767.  _  This  decrease  in  the  prison  population  indicates  a  decrease 

m  ciime,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  white  convicts  from 
50  in  the  year  1890,  to  120  in  the  year  1893,.  in  my  judgment  is 
an  evidence  that  the  law  is  being  more  effectually  Enfold 

against  white  offenders.  Both  of  these  indications  are  unques¬ 
tionably  in  the  right  direction.  unques- 

Of  thoUSouth  htt, iS  Common7  known  as  the  reconstruction  period 
.  I  ^utli,  there  were  m  many  localities  semi-political 

ihreTLrl  tfe1  "i  °haraCter’  within  the  past  two' or 
f  llave  appeared  in  a  few  localities  in  the  State 
u  lawless  organizations  known  as  “White  Caps,”  hav- 
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ing  in  view  the  purposes  of  self-constituted  vigilance  committees, 
but  not  political  in  their  character.  By  the  ordinary  methods  of 
criminal  procedure,  these  organizations  have  been  completely 
broken  up  by  the  indictment,  conviction,  and  punishment  of  num¬ 
bers  of  the  offenders.  With  the  extermination  of  “  White-capism” 
there  is  now  no  form  of  organized  lawlessness  existing  in  the 
State.  Whatever  of  lawlessness  exists  here  is  confined  to 
the  acts  of  individuals,  proceeding  from  the  ordinary  motives 
and  purposes  that  impel  individuals  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  land. 

There  are  occasional  instances  of  lynching  of  negroes  charged 
with  the  offence  of  criminal  assault  upon  white  women.  But 
the  instinct  that  prompts  this  form  of  lawlessness  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  white  race  of  the  South,  though  for  obvious  reasons  it  is 
more  frequent  than  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  lynching  is  not  the  exception,  for  the 
prison  reports  show  that  for  the  year  1890  there  were  thirty-one 
convicts  under  sentence  for  this  crime ;  in  1891  there  were 
twenty-eight  under  like  sentence ;  in  1892  there  were  twenty-five 
of  such  convicts;  and  in  1893  there  were  twenty-seven  convicts 
under  sentence  for  this  crime.  These  statistics  show  clearly  that 
ordinarily  the  law  takes  its  proper  course  in  the  punishment  of 
this  most  infamous  of  crimes,  and  that  the  lynching  of  the 
offenders  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  complete  eradication  of  what  is  commonly  termed  lynch 
law,  especially  in  this  class  of  offences,  has  been  found  in  all 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task.  It  is  obviously  more  difficult  of  treatment  in  the  large 
negro  populations  of  the  South  than  in  white  communities.  The 
death  penalty  has  been  imposed  by  the  statutes  of  the  State  for 
this  offence,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  penalty  I  think  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  commission  of  this  crime,  and  as  the 
effect  of  an  improving  public  sentiment  there  is  a  more  general 
disposition  to  leave  the  trial  and  punishment  of  this  class  of  of¬ 
fenders  to  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  remedies  to  be  applied  and 
the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  effecting  a  still  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  suppression  of  crime 
must  flow  naturally  from  the  great  moral  forces  that  underlie  our 
civilization.  As  the  negro  advances  in  intelligence  his  conceptions 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  will  improve,  and  he  will  more  distinctly 
and  clearly  perceive  the  duty  of  all  members  of  society  to  obey 
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the  laws  of  the  state.  It  is  not  above  his  comprehension  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  welfare  and  immunity  from  punishment,  not 
to  speak  of  his  prosperity  and  advancement,  depend  upon  his 
observance  of  the  rights  of  others.  He  is  steadily  learning  this 
lesson.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  becoming  clearer  to  the  white 
race,  that  the  highest  condition  of  prosperity  and  improvement 
must  finally  rest  upon  a  condition  or  basis  involving  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  contentment  of  the  negroes,  who  form  the  great  body 
of  peasantry  in  the  Southern  States,  for  no  country  can  be  great 
or  prosperous  with  an  oppressed  and  discontented  peasantry. 

Mississippi,  out  of  its  slender  resources,  is  spending  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually  in  public  education,  and 
educational  facilities  are  provided  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State.  Negro  illiteracy  is  decreasing,  and  if  the  common-school 
system  of  public  education  is  a  potent  agency  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  crime,  satisfactory  results  from  this  source  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated.  Education  of  public  thought  finds  its  way 
quickly  into  the  jury  box,  and  improves  the  quality  of  verdicts 
in  the  just  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
In  a  limited  way,  and  as  incidental  to  the  main  purpose,  the 
technicalities  of  criminal  law  by  which  the  guilty  sometimes 
escape,  and  the  delays  of  criminal  procedure  so  favorable  to  the 
law-breakers,  might  be  remedied,  and  a  better  jury  system  might 
be  provided. 

The  white  men  of  the  South  have  dealt  with  those  formidable 
conditions  substantially  as  any  other  white  men  would  have  done. 
It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  accomplished  as 
much  as  any  others  in  their  place  would  have  accomplished,  and 
it  may  be  conceded  that  they  have  probably  committed  as  many 
errors.  As  it  is,  they  have  done  their  best,  and  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  improvement  is  not  unsatisfactory,  in  view  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  undertaking.  The  most  gratifying  feature  in  the 
situation  is  that  the  trend  of  public  thought  and  action  is  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  while  there  is  nothing 
m  view  to  indicate  retrogression.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
promises  a  continuance  of  the  improvement  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  races  and  the  continued  moral  and  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people. 


J.  M.  Stone. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


DELICACY,  TRUE  AND  FALSE. 

The  outcry  which  has  been  raised  by  some  persons  in  Boston  against  the 
bas-relief  on  the  faQade  of  the  new  Public  Library  Building,  as  an  offence 
against  decency,  tempts  us  to  consider  the  question.  What  is  true  delicacy, 
and  what  is  false?  It  seems  that  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  of  New  York,  has  pro¬ 
duced,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library,  a  seal  which  St.  Gau- 
dens,  the  sculptor,  has  carved  in  stone,  and  which  many  men  of  taste  regard 
as  heraldic,  distinctive,  and  beautiful.  This  seal  is  a  shield  which,  bearing 
an  open  book  and  resting  on  a  pedestal,  is  supported  by  two  little  naked 
boys,  each  holding  a  long  torch.  At  their  feet  are  two  twisting  dol¬ 
phins,  to  signify  the  maritime  importance  of  Boston.  Over  this  is  the 
motto,  “  Omnium  lux  civium.”  Is  there  anything  indelicate  in  this,  except 
to  a  “prurient  prude  ”?  If  there  is  what  shall  we  say  of  the  naked  boys  in 
Raphael’s  paintings  and  those  of  other  old  masters,  and  in  the  statuary  of 
all  the  galleries  of  Europe?  Why,  again,  is  there  no  outcry  against  the 
scores  of  nude  statues  in  the  Boston  Art-Museum  ? 

What  is  true  delicacy,  and  what  is  false  ?  It  is  common  to  speak  of  our 
age  as  one  of  refinement.  No  doubt  we  are  separated  by  a  gulf 
of  restraints  and  scruples  fro  m  the  coarseness  of  former  centuries,  cen¬ 
turies  when  a  lady  of  rank  bantered  Congreve  across  the  pit  of  a 
theatre  in  phrases  which  shock  us  to>day  ;  when  a  Duchess  of  Northum¬ 
berland  accepted  the  dedication  of  a  novel  fit  to  be  read  only  by  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  a  brothel;  and  when  Young  destroyed  the  notes  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  as  too  gross  for  print.  But  when  persons  to-day  boast  of  their 
“  refinement,”  what  is  it  that  they  mean?  Do  they  mean  by  the  word  true 
purity  of  mind  reflected  in  the  conduct,  language,  and  manners,  or  do  they 
mean  only  fastidiousness?  It  has  been  justly  said  that  refinement,  like 
modesty,  consists  in  negatives.  It  is  not  self-conscious,  coarse,  or  impure. 
This  unconsciousness  is  a  safeguard  from  contamination  and  suspicion ;  so 
that  in  no  age  is  individual  refinement  impossible. 

True  refinement  is  slow  to  suspect  evil.  It  interprets  what  it  sees  on 
the  principles  of  charity.  A  man  is  not  more  refined  than  another  because 
he  suspects  the  loaf  he  eats,  and  assumes,  therefore,  that  the  kneader  was 
a  dirty  fellow.  On  the  contrary,  refinement,  being  clean  itself,  thinks  that 
others  are  clean  also,  until  forcibly  undeceived.  The  “  father  of  poetry,” 
barbarous  as  we  deem  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  keenly  discriminated  be¬ 
tween  true  and  mock  delicacy.  When,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  Princess  Nausicaa 
and  her  maids  are  washing  their  garments  in  the  river,  and  the  naked, 
shipwrecked  mariner  appears  as  a  suppliant  before  them,  they  act  precisely 
as  a  high-bred  princess  and  her  half-bred  maids  would  act  to-day.  The  one, 
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with  real  dignity,  listens  to  his  supplications  and  relieves  his  necessities, 
while  the  others  run  screaming  away. 

Byron  once  said  that  the  more  delicate  people  become  in  words,  the  less 
so  they  are  in  acts;  and  Addison  complained  that,  in  his  day,  the  more 
polish  people  got  by  social  privilege,  the  more  prone  they  were  to  language 
which  ‘a  clown  would  blush  to  hear."  It  is  only  the  meretricious  and 
wanton  mind  that  is  over-nice  and  squeamish  in  its  choice  of  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  seeks  the  daintiest  garment  of  language  in  which  to 
veil  its  moral  impurity.  True  delicacy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  for 
a  moment  perpiexed  to  find  proper  terms  to  express  itself  in,  because  it 
Hunks  no  impropriety.  For  it  to  think,  is  to  give  utterance  to  its  thoughts; 
and  to  feel,  is  to  give  expression  to  its  emotions,  with  a  guileless  simplicity 

^nn??f°hUS  °f  “re?  “^Presentation,  and  fearless,  because  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  possibility,  of  misconstruction. 

There  are  some  persons  of  exceeding  refinement  in  their  own  estima¬ 
tion,  whose  delicacy,  of  which  they  make  a  great  parade,  is  only  a  delicacy 
and  a  false  one  at  that,  in  words.  It  is  of  that  spurious  kind  which  abhors 
p  am  noun  substantives,  and  would  hide  its  improper  imaginings  in  studied 
cncumlocuuions.  If  a  word  has  two  meanings  it  is  sensitively  conscious  of 

could  not  WhIldlS-S?0C^e?  itS  utterance  as  i£  the  better  meaning 
could  not  have  been  intended.  It  was  a  lady  with  this  mock  delicacy-thf 

orerunner  of  those  of  a  later  day  that  are  said  to  have  “pantaletted”  the 

tog  bit rath6r’  ES  they  W°Uld  haVe  Said’  “ the  Iimbs”>  of  their  Pianos,  and 
to  have  woven  aprons  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  marble  Cupids  and 

Psyches-who,  after  the  publication  of  Johnson’s  dictionary,  wrote  to  the 
author  complaining  of  the  naughty  words  he  had  put  into^t,  and  drew 
from  him  the  cutting  sarcasm,  “So  you  have  been  looking  for  them  it 
eems  When  Boswell  asked  the  doctor,  as  they  were  standing  in  front 
o  adassic  nude  statue,  “Do  you  not  think  this  statue  is  indeLtf 
bluntly  replied:  “No;  but  I  think  your  remark  is  ’’  Wh  JV  u  ‘  .  h 

his  refinement,  he  shows  by  that  very  act  that  he  is  not  refined  ° but  ^nW 
fastidious.  It  was  such  persons  that  Swift  satirised  in  one  of  htaaouteslf 
epigrams,  when  he  said  that  “nice  persons  are  persons  of  nasty  Seas'’ 
The  Dardani,  we  are  told,  washed  but  thrice  in  their  lives— when  thev 
born,  when  they  married,  and  when  thev  died  7?n  ,  ,y  were 

the  necessity  of  frequent  ablution,  can  one  doubt  dthatytSevdSiyi!Tbned 

-.  The  daughter  of  Macklin,  the  famous  English  actor  diort  nt  u  • 
jury  to  her  knee,  which  she  allowed  to  grow  mortal  rather  f  m" 

doctor  to  look  at  the  suffering  place  though  b  a  th  ^  than  Permit  any 

<*■*>  appears  constantl?to  p,V 

display  of  form  and  limbs.  -I  fcpow  an  Jtri  -  Zflh*  mOS  “J"*1 

Gilbert,  “  who  won’t  sav  her  line**  ‘rTO  y  the  veteran  actor  John 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  historv  of  certain  wnrrto  u 
repute,  but  which  increasing  refinement  or  yhicb  were  once  in 

banished  from  people’s  lips.  The  word  “  sweetheart  ’’  hfastldl0usness- 
of  polite  use,  though  we  have  no  term  TnXfwTd! 
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once  familiar  enough,  but  now  proscribed,  and  which  De  Quincy  indicates 
by  a  Latin  synonym,  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from  Addison’s 
Spectator :  “  ‘  I  have  read  over  the  whole  sentence,’  says  I,  *  but  f  look 
upon  the  parenthesis  in  the  belly  of  it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part.’  ” 
There  are  times  when  the  word  in  question,  which  the  “  Opium-Eater  ” 
would  replace  by  “  stomach,”  is  the  only  one  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
Some  forty  years  ago  Whittier  wrote  thus  : 

“  A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten. 

His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 

And  Rome’s  great  altar  smokes  with  gums  to  sweeten 
A  name  that  stinks  to  heaven.” 

The  verb  in  the  last  line  offended  the  delicate  nostrils  of  a  Boston  edi¬ 
tor,  and  he  proposed  to  emasculate  the  entire  strength  of  the  indignant 
verse  by  substituting  “reeks”  for  its  vulgar  synonym,  but  it  was  said  in 
reply  that  a  thing  may  reek  to  heaven,  and  yet  not  stink  to  heaven,  and 
that  the  latter  was  true  of  the  King  of  Naples’s  name,  which  all  the  rose¬ 
water  in  flunkeydom  could  not  sweeten.  What  right-minded  person  does 
not  hold  in  far  higher  respect  the  outspoken  honesty  and  truthfulness  of 
the  New  England  poet  which  prompted  him  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names  than  the  fastidiousness  which  led  the  editor  of  an  “  expurgated  ” 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  to  substitute  “stomach”  for  “belly”  some  ten 
times  in  Coriolanus  (in  the  fable  of  the  belly  an  d  the  members)  ?  This  editor 
must  have  been  shocked  at  Paul’s  indelicacy  in  speaking  of  “  men  whose 
god  is  their  belly.” 

Englishmen  are  generally  supposed  to  have  less  false  delicacy  than 
Americans;  but  a  London  journal  accounts  for  the  languishing  state  of 
sculpture  in  England  by  the  prudery  prevailing  there,  which  stands  like  a 
phantom  on  the  threshhold  of  the  sculptor’s  studio  and  scares  away  patron¬ 
age.  Proficiency  in  the  plastic  art  cannot  be  obtained  without  indefati¬ 
gable  study  of  the  human  figure,  and  corresponding  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  nude;  and  that  study  is  either  avowedly  or  half  unconsciously  held  in 
horror  by  multitudes  of  highly  respectable  people.  Who  has  forgotten  the 
famous  protest  of  the  bishops  against  the  casts  from  the  antique  at  the 
Crystal  Palace?  Far  different  was  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  acutest  of 
British  critics,  William  Hazlitt,  who  asserts  that  it  is  only  when  there  is 
nothing  but  the  naked  figure  that  the  display  of  it  is  offensive.  “  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  beauty  or  perfection  of  the  imitation  rises,  the  indecency  van¬ 
ishes.”  Northcote,  the  painter,  in  his  conversations  with  Hazlitt,  main¬ 
tains  the  same  opinion.  Of  Guido’s  “  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,”  he  says  : 
“None  but  the  most  vicious  can  find  fault  with  it— the  very  beauty,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  grace  keep  down  instead  of  exciting  improper  ideas  ;”  and  again, 
of  both  this  picture  and  the  “  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock,”  he  says : 
“  There  is  no  possible  offence  to  be  taken  at  them;  nothing  to  shock  the 
most  timid  or  innocent,  because  there  was  no  particle  of  grossness  in  the 
painter’s  mind.  I  have  seen  pictures  by  others,  muffled  up  to  the  chin,  that 
had  twenty  times  as  much  vice  in  them.  The  intention  will  always  peep 
out ;  you  do  not  communicate  a  disease  if  you  are  not  infected  with  it 
yourself.”  Just  and  weighty  words,  in  which  are  condensed  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  subject  1  The  mere  quality  of  thorough  and  absolute  sin¬ 
cerity  of  artistic  purpose  diffuses  a  charm  over  a  painter’s  or  sculptor’s 
work,  and  steeps  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  which  is  practically  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  every  corrupting  influence.  The  man  who  finds  his  imagi- 
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nation  debauched  after  looking  at  a  masterpiece  of  Raphael  or  Angelo  may 
be  sure  that  the  mischief  was  already  done  before  he  felt  the  necromancy  of 
these  great  magicians  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel. 

William  Mathews,  LL.  D. 


COLLEGE  THEATRICALS— AS  WE  HAVE  THEM. 

Colleqe  theatricals  appear  to  be  among  the  good  things  that  soon  will 
have  attained  a  “  commonness”  and  an  irreclaimable  mischievousness  that 
cannot  be  longer  ignored.  Such  has  been  the  fate  at  least  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  college  theatricals  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  such  large 
cities  as  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on. 

To  a  Greek  tragedy  or  comedy,  or  a  fling  at  Terence  or  Plautus,  or 
English  classic,  by  college  students,  nobody  need  object.  From  time  im¬ 
memorial  theatricals  of  such  sort  have  been  university  prerogatives.  In¬ 
deed,  much  is  owed  to  the  antique  practice.  It  can  go  on  in  sccculct  sc8culo~ 
rum  without  undue  interruption  to  undergraduate  work  in  term-time. 
Much  less  need  it  bring  any  interference  to  growth  of  a  college  boy  in 
manliness  of  mind  and  body.  Such  college  play-acting  need  not  be  stupid. 
It  cannot  be  other  than  dignified,  highly  artistic  and  enjoyable. 

But  can  our  college  presidents,  professors,  trustees,  parents,  or  guardians 
establish  a  connection  worth  considering  between  this  student-like  and 
manly  phase  of  university  theatricals  and  those  entertainments  to  which 
the  general  public  has  been  treated  recently  by  prominent  college  clubs.  A 
trivial  operetta,  little  above  the  level  of  a  music-hall  burlesque,  is  secured 
bytheclub  from  somewhere,  and  often  with  the  understanding  that  as  “pro¬ 
fessionally”  excellent  a  performance  shall  be  offered  as  is  practicable.  The 
cast  for  it  is  made  up  with  the  inclusion,  not  merely  of  undergraduates,  but 
of  young  men  who  are  either  past  their  graduation  or  who  may  have’had 
no  sufficient  connection  with  the  college.  During  the  most  necessary  and 
vital  portion  of  the  college  year,  rehearsals  are  held  weekly,  daily,  twice  a 
day,  as  Che  rush  of  preparing  advances.  Now  and  then  is  convenient  a  certain 
sub-rosa  employment  of  Sunday,  truly  “professional.”  Study  goes  by  the 
board,  except  just  sc  much  study  as  will  serve  to  carry  a  lad  through  his 
classes.  Examinations  must  be  met  as  best  they  can.  Is  not  our  collegian 
too  busy  learning  his  lines,  his  music,  his  “  steps”  in  the  dances,  his  “  busi¬ 
ness”  generally?  He  comes  home  at  night  fagged,  excited,  tired.  He  learns 
not  his  mathematics  or  languages.  Instead  he  realizes  the  grind  of  the 
stage  and  its  severities  on  head  and  body.  In  place  of  athletics  he  studies 
how  to  show  his  leg  in  a  galliard  and  cut  a  high  caper  that  would  satisfy  Sir 
Toby  Belch. 

Presently  comes  the  public-not  performance,  but  series  of  performances. 
They  occur  in  some  well-known  theatre,  with  much  advertisement.  All  the 
town,  fashionable  or  unfashionable,  is  begged  to  come  and  behold  a 
performance  that  cannot  possibly  be  well  achieved  by  the  actors. 
In  its  intrinsic  vapidity  and  sheer  silliness  it  is  not  worthy  giv¬ 
ing  at  all.  Thoughtless  parents  and  friends  are  delighted  to  crowd 
to  the  show  and  to  gild  it  with  the  glitter  of  society’s  approval.  This 
or  that  fashionable  charity  of  the  great  city  is  occasionally  announced 
as  its  beneficiary.  Finally,  after  the  dancing  and  singing  of  the 
week  is  over,  comes  the  last  touch  of  a  truly  “‘professional”  per 
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formance  of  the  burlesque.  We  have  a  very  tolerable  semblance  to  a  tour 
“  on  the  road,”  with  suburban  representations  here  and  there.  With  about 
half  the  college  year  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  these  engrossing 
entertainments,  and  its  repetitions,  and  with  the  other  half  given  to  another 
one  and  its  series,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  any  college  can  exert  its 
measure  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  influence  on  a  young  man. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  is  decidedly  amiss  in  college-theatricals 
as  we  have  them.  The  present  theatrical  pieces  most  in  vogue 
among  our  colleges  bring  on  the  stage  the  young  American  man  put 
into  short  skirts  or  long  skirts ;  made  “  pretty  ”  as  a  girl,  except  in 
regard  to  proportions  of  face  and  figure,  where  indignant  Nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  help  the  unlovely  metamorphosis.  These  modern  college 
theatricals  set  him  posturing  and  gyrating  and  simpering  before  us,  in  the 
nearest  approach  to  girlishness  that  he  can  effect.  For  whatever  vanity, 
whatever  weakness,  whatever  pusillanimity  may  be  innate  in  the  boy,  the 
playing  of  young  women’s  roles  in  these  extravaganzas  is  the  perfectest  sort 
of  nourishment.  Are  so  many  fathers,  who  wish  their  sons  to  become  men, 
are  so  many  thoughtless  mothers  charmed  to  behold  their  sons  in  the  effem¬ 
inacies  of  female  gear?  Do  they  love  to  watch  them  so  arrayed,  languishing 
and  tripping  in  public,  for  money,  withal  ? 

I  do  not  discuss  here  theatricals  in  women’s  colleges.  In  some  of  them 
lately,  plays  containing  male  characters  have  been  taken  up,  the  male  roles 
being  allotted  to  young  women.  In  certain  instances  the  classical  or  other 
piece  thus  performed  has  had  a  more  public  audience  than  seems  expedient 
under  such  circumstances.  Still  the  average  girl  playing  the  man  in  a 
toga  or  in  a  pair  of  trowsers  is  so  complete  a  failure  as  to  amuse.  Or,  if  she 
have  the  gift  of  physique  and  enough  art  to  tolerably  counterfeit  the  other 
sex,  the  presentment  is  not  repulsive.  But  to  watch  your  young  man,  after 
his  first  teens,  acting  the  woman,  the  squeaking  Cleopatras  boying  woman¬ 
ishness,  is  to  be  disgusted. 

Such  are  “college-theatricals”  typically,  at  present.  They  are,  as  such,  a 
discredit  and  a  foe — a  foe  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  and  moral 
health  of  the  young  American  man.  Better  “rush”  than  skirt-dance 
and  become  an  adept  in  burlesque.  Better  break  leg3  at  football 
than  acquire  delicacy  in  pirouettes  or  attitudinize  like  a  danseuse,  with 
a  corset,  tulle  skirts,  diamonds,  and  pink  nails.  We  want  from  our 
colleges  brains,  muscle,  and  manliness— not  frivolity  and  hermaphrodity, 
ruddled  with  rouge  and  imitating  the  shining  ornamentsof  certain  French 
courts,  passed  away  in  ignominy.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  some  of  our  Cath¬ 
olic  universities  that  they  have  held  to  the  old  dignity  of  intent  in  under¬ 
graduate  performances. 

The  present  writer  likely  will  be  set  down  as  an  unqualified  old  fogy  by 
a  good  many  people.  But  he  believes  that  a  tolerable  contingent  of 
American  men  and  women,  even  with  whiter  hair  than  his,  will  concur  in 
what  is  in  no  case  an  unkindly  or  jaundiced  consideration  of  a  patent  and 
latent  evil  in  our  colleges.  And  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  expedient  for 
universities  concerned  to  undertake  any  summary  processes  of  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  practice  of  theatricals,  there  exists  at  least  one  prelimi¬ 
nary.  They  should  emphatically  refuse  the  university  name  to  those  clubs 
pursuing  such  a  line  of  amusement,  especially  if  those  clubs  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  talent  not  undergraduate  and  not  strictly  of  immediate  college 
derivation  and  permanent  connection.  Devoid  of  the  university  name  such  a 
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CcrUedir0oUndtbhpn,V0nSer  “  a  bne  °f amusement  that  reflects  no 

credit*  on  the  alma  mater  or  on  the  amaf,pni*  , 

It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  college  banio  Huh  1  u  i 

the  country  to  the  other"  ioLnr.ti ”e? and out “  “Xch  uZTyZTu  °‘ 
so  elaborate  and  so  much  applauded  by  society  ?  7  been 

E.  IbeNo®us  Stevenson. 


IjAJNU  held  out  of  use. 

In  The  North  American  Review  for  Mav  18<H  Wm  n  n 
plies  m  the  negative  to  the  auesfinn  “  Ta  t  j  n, ,  ™m*  B-  Cooper  re¬ 

in  effect  that  the  purchase  price  or  rent  de7>  d  ^d^^  °f  Use?”  He  says 
hold  land  out  of  use  any lorethln tte  ^  ^d0WnMB  Joes  not 

such  vehicles  holds  cabs  out  of  use  and  thald1^  de.manded  owners  of 
town  exercise  in  the  case  of si  k ^pTe  *"  ^ 

possibility  of  access  to  land  is  in  Tts  effect  on  tL  f’T"  a8  the  im‘ 
The  parallel  does  not  seem  to m7T.t  uneiaP^yed  classes, 
find  a  substitute  for  prohibited  cabs  and  enh?°th's  Invalids  may  readily 
benefits  of  which  would  be  in  each  ^  eXerdse’  the  actual 

labor  are  the  only  factors  necessary  to  the  productTonoft  ^  laDd  and 
or  a  living,  free  access  to  the  raw  material  of  w  eco°oraic  wealth,” 
for  the  evils  of  poverty.  Landlordism  does  not  ur®^ould  be  a  sure  cure 
production  of  wealth,  its  function  being  merely the“con  r  “  fftor  *  the 
Is  land  held  out  of  use ?  Well  on  £17  C0llectI0n  of  «nt. 
ness  locality,  I  find  a  vacant  lot  at  nr  way,  m  a  very  desirable  busi- 
Why  is  it  not-  occupied  by  a  grSt 

enormous  premium  is  demanded  by  the  owner  either  in  Because  an 

access  to  it.  The  site  is  worth  what  is  asked  for  it  mL  JT  °?  f°r 
man  would  gladly  pay  it,  if  that  ended  his  payments  and  b7  T'T" 
to  keep  for  himself  the  legitimate  nrofif=  it  i  '  ?  d  h  Were  left  free 

build  upon  the  lot.  But  when  he  contemni  l  busin.ess  he  Proposed  to 

taxation  he  will  have  to  face  in  addin  f  the  municlPal  and  national 
fixtures,  clothes,  food,  etc !  etc -he  he‘  f  7 h^^nt-on  his  buflding,  stock, 
he  would  be  relieved  of  all  these  He  w&  "m  Dder  tbe  single‘tax  system 

would  pay  it  to  the  public  till  instead nTrTl  ^  ground  rent  only>  but  he 
Mr.  Coonerseems  tn  1  ’d  d  °f  to  thePdvate  land-owner. 

that  the  Government  should  assume^lTd^t-31011/11^  single‘taxGrs  propose 
of  sites  to  the  highest  bidders  This  dutl6S  of  landlordism  and  dispose 
that  land  and  land  only  shalTbe  assessed  tt  iS  8imp^  Pr°P^d 

annual  rental  ralne  col S Ta  t  “  No ‘IT  ,ul1 ’*■“  “<1 
«»<>'  “  being  dispossessed  by  arfeffecMre^id"  W?'d  be  “  d“' 

already  paying  what  wae  adjudged  to  he  the  " 

J.  W,  Bengough. 
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OUR -WHISKEY  REBELLION. 

BY  THE  HOIS'.  B.  B.  TILLMAH,  GOVEEHOB  OE  SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 


The  attention  of  the  United  States  has  for  more  than  a  year 
been  directed  to  South  Carolina.  This  State  has  endeavored  to 
solve  the  liquor  problem,  a  troublesome  one  to  all  governments, 
in  a  manner  so  novel  as  to  be  startling.  So  much  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  the  Dispensary  law  in  the  papers  and  magazines  of 
the  Union  that  its  scope  and  purpose  are  well  known,  and  explana¬ 
tions  on  those  points  are  not  needed  in  this  article. 

History  bears  out  the  assertion  that  whenever  restriction  or 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  attempted,  resistance,  either 
political  or  by  force,  is  attempted.  When  South  Carolina  sought 
a  solution  of  this  troublesome  problem,  and  tried  to  solve  it  by 
passage  of  the  Dispensary  law,  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
whiskey  element  was  expected,  nor  has  the  expectation  been  with¬ 
out  fulfilment.  The  general  conditions  can  easily  be  understood, 
for  they  would  prevail  in  any  other  State  were  a  similar  law  en¬ 
acted  there  ;  but  the  struggle  between  the  whiskey  and  anti¬ 
whiskey  elements  in  South  Carolina  has  been  intensified  by  condi¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  which  would 
not  obtain  elsewhere.  I  will  briefly  outline  these  local  conditions, 
so  that  the  cause  and  violence  of  the  whiskey  rebellion  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Prior  to  1890,  under  a  vicious  system  of  party 
vol.  clviii. — ho.  450.  33 
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politics,  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  State  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  slave-holding  aristocracy,  which 
had  saddled  upon  the  State  a  condition  of  affairs  resembling  as 
much  as  possible  that  prevalent  before  the  war  of  1861-65.  A 
complete  return  of  those  conditions,  the  outcome  of  that  war  had 
rendered  impossible.  I  led  a  fight  inside  the  Democratic 
party,  the  white  man’s  party,  to  free  the  State  from  the  rule 
of  these  old  Bourbons,  who  wanted  the  reins  of  government  to 
rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  themselves  and  those  who  would  be 
subservient  to  their  will.  After  a  canvass  of  the  State  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  meeting  on  the  stump  two  representatives  of  the 
old  order  of  things,  I  received  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
party  regularly  and  by  an  unexampled  majority;  but  the  old  aris¬ 
tocratic  element  would  not  submit,  and  ran  an  independent  ticket 
at  the  regular  election,  appealing  to  the  negroes  for  votes.  I  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  greater  part  of  my  sup¬ 
port  coming  from  the  agricultural  classes,  which  had  until  then 
been  practically  deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  State  government.  The  old  Bourbon  element  had  control 
of  the  press  and  the  hanks.  Among  them  were  the  best-trained 
intellects  of  the  State,  and  these  all  kept  warring  upon  the  new 
order  of  things.  Taking  the  position  that  naught  good  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth,  they  opposed  every  act  of  my  administra¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  for  the  masses  as  against  the  classes. 

In  1892,  after  another  hot  canvass,  I  was  re-elected  Governor, 
obtaining  an  increased  majority.  The  Bourbons  began  to  see 
that  they  could  never  be  returned  to  power  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  and  commenced  casting  about  for  new  combinations  and 
devices  by  which  to  regain  power. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Dispen¬ 
sary  Act  as  a  compromise  between  the  wishes  of  the  ultra-pro¬ 
hibitionists  and  the  whiskey  people.  This  law  gets  rid  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  not  removing  liquor 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  drink  it  in  moderation. 
It  was  natural  that  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  should  try  to  evade  the  law  and  sell  liquor  in  violation  of 
it.  They  opened  “blind  tigers”  for  the  sale  of  contraband 
liquors.  The  Dispensary  law  provided  for  the  commission  of 
whatever  number  of  constables  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  suppression  of  these  places.  The  Bourbons  made  this 
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feature  the  point  of  attack  upon  the  law  ;  their  many  papers 
hounded  down  these  men,  calling  them  “  spies”  and  “  sneaks,” 
and  applying  to  them  all  manner  of  abusive  epithets,  thus  seeking 
to  stir  up  against  them  the  anger  of  the  people  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  constitute  the  opposition  to  the 
reform  movement  which  resulted  in  my  election.  Almost  all  the 
work  of  these  constables  had  to  be  done  in  these  cities,  which 
made  it  easier  to  create  bitter,  unreasoning  prejudice  against 
them.  Every  daily  paper  in  the  State,  save  one,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  “antis,”  as  they  are  called,  and  these  have  spared 
no  effort  in  the  attempt  to  stir  up  anger  against  the  constables, 
the  law  under  which  they  operate,  and  the  administration  which 
enacted  that  law.  Realizing  the  effect  of  the  assertion  that 
liberty  is  in  danger,  they  used  that  sacred  name  in  the  appeal  for 
subversion  of  the  Dispensary  law  and  the  retirement  from  author¬ 
ity  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  The  law  gives  the  con¬ 
stables,  when  armed  with  proper  warrants  from  the  civil  author¬ 
ities,  the  right  to  search  private  residences  for  the  seizure  of  con¬ 
traband  liquors.  Were  this  provision  absent  from  the  law,  it 
would  be  practically  inoperative,  as  men  would  turn  their  private 
residences  into  “blind  tigers,”  where  they  would  sell  liquor  with 
impunity.  The  papers  supporting  the  combination  of  the 
whiskey  men  and  the  old  political  leaders  alleged  that  the  Dis¬ 
pensary  law  gave  the  constables  the  right  to  search  private  resi¬ 
dences  indiscriminately  and  without  warrant,  which  is  something 
to  which  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  not  submit.  These  falsehoods 
stirred  up  bitter,  unreasoning  passion  in  the  cities  and  towns 
against  the  constables,  and  threats  Avere  freely  made  against  them. 
Being  in  danger  of  bodily  harm,  after  having  been  mobbed  and 
pelted  with  rotten  eggs  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  constables 
were  armed  for  their  own  protection.  Hypocritical  use  was 
made  of  the  old  adage  that  “A  man’s  home  is  his  castle,”  to 
incite  violence.  “  A  man’s  home  is  his  castle,”  but  he  has  no 
right  to  turn  it  into  a  saloon  and  expect  to  exercise  the  same 
rights  there  he  would  have  in  a  private  dwelling. 

These  were  the  conditions  of  thought  and  feeling  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  whiskey  rebellion,  Avhich  broke  out  last  month. 

The  towns  of  Darlington,  Florence,  and  Sumter  are  points  of 
a  triangle  connected  by  railroads.  Darlington  and  Florence  are 
ten  miles  apart  and  both  are  about  forty  miles  from  Sumter. 
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Certain  people  in  those  towns  banded  together  for  opposition  to 
the  Dispensary  law,  especially  the  constabulary  feature  of  it. 
Several  constables  were  sent  to  Darlington.  The  leaders  of  the 
conspirators  spread  abroad  reports  that  the  constables  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  private  houses  without  warrants. 
This  was  not  true  ;  the  constables,  under  the  Dispensary  law, 
could  not  search  private  residences  without  warrants,  and  they 
had  no  intention  of  searching  any  residence  in  Darlington — all  of 
their  warrants  being  for  the  search  of  public  places,  where  contra¬ 
band  liquors  were  stored  and  sold.  But  the  false  report  was  spread 
and  had  its  due  effect,  when  the  execution  of  the  warrants  began. 
Large  numbers  of  armed  men  gathered  on  the  streets  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  “liberty”  which  was  not  in  danger.  The  five  or  six  con¬ 
stables  in  Darlington  were  followed  by  this  armed  mob  which  guyed, 
cursed,  and  abused  them.  I  thereupon  ordered  the  Chief  Constable 
by  telegraph  to  proceed  to  the  scene  with  re-enforcements  The  six 
constables  on  the  ground  being  in  danger,  I  sent  a  military  company 
from  Sumter  to  Darlington  for  their  protection  while  in  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  officers  of  the  State'carrying  out  one  of  its  laws. 
The  mob  quieted  down  at  once,  and  the  military  company  returned 
home  the  morning  following  its  arrival  in  Darlington.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  company,  four  of  the 
constables,  their  work  being  done,  went  to  one  depot  and  the 
other  nineteen  to  the  other,  to  depart.  Two  boys,  citizens  of 
Darlington,  got  into  alight  at  the  depot  where  the  main  body  of 
constables  was.  One  of  them,  who  was  whipped,  ran  up  town 
and  returned,  followed  by  an  armed  mob.  A  wrangle  started  a 
fight  between  this  mob  and  the  constables.  One  constable  and 
two  of  the  mob  were  killed,  aud  several  constables  and  citizens 
were  wounded.  When  the  mob  were  put  to  flight,  the  consta¬ 
bles  themselves  took  to  the  woods  near  by,  for  they  knew  that  the 
flying  mob  would  return  re-enforced  by  hundreds  of  armed  fellow- 
conspirators.  Such  was  the  outcome.  The  town  bell  was  rung 
as  a  tocsin  to  the  conspirators,  and  they  turned  out  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye,  all  heavily  armed.  The  constables  were  pursued 
and  the  conspirators  in  Florence  and  Sumter,  being  called  out 
by  telegraph,  joined  in  the  pursuit.  Fortunately  night  soon  came 
on  and  none  of  the  chasing  parties  came  up  with  the  escaping 
constabulary,  or  else  more  blood  would  have  been  shed.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  conspirators  to  exterminate  the  constabulary  is 
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shown  by  the  fact  that  the  train  containing  the  fonr  constables 
who  had  gone  to  the  other  depot  of  the  town  and  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  fight,  was  riddled  with  bullets  fired  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  kill  them  as  it  came  by  on  its  way  to  Charleston. 

Ihe  mob  took  possession  of  the  three  towns,  committing 
many  acts  of  violence.  In  Sumter,  where  the  first  mobbing  of 
Dispensary  constables  took  place,  there  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
Dispensaries  in  the  State,  and  the  police  authorities  have  assisted 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Dispensary  law.  The  part  this  town 
took  in  the  rebellion  was  confined  to  the  going  out  of  its  most  law¬ 
less  and  turbulent  citizens  to  aid  in  the  chase  of  the  constables. 

Under  the  Dispensary  law,  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Dispen¬ 
saries  goes  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  located,  provided  the 
authorities  of  those  towns  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  cases  where  municipal  authorities  fail  to  help  enforce  the  law, 
the  State  Board  of  Control  is  vested  with  authority  to  withhold 
from  such  towns  the  share  of  the  profits  that  would  otherwise 
come  to  them  on  the  morning  when  the  constables  were  first 
maltreated  in  Darlington  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  town 
were  notified  that  they  would  receive  no  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  Dispensaries  located  in  that  town,  because  they  had 
failed  to  do  their  duty  towards  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  A 
similar  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Council  at  Florence.  This 
added  to  the  anger  of  the  mob,  and  had  much  to  do  with  inciting 
the  mob  in  Florence  to  looting  the  Dispensary  there. 

I  was  informed  by  the  sheriff  that  the  civil  authorities  were 
powerless  in  Darlington,  and  was  asked  to  order  out  the  militia. 

I  did  so,  ordering  out  at  first  five  companies  nearest  the  scene — 
three  at  Columbia,  one  at  Manning,  and  one  at  Sumter.  The  old 
political  Bourbons,  aided  by  the  whiskey  element,  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  companies  in  Columbia  that  they 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
Columbia  companies  set  the  example,  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
other  two  companies  I  had  ordered  out.  Thirteen  of  the  town 
companies,  and  the  entire  fourth  brigade,  composed  of  the  troops 
of  Charleston,  refused  to  turn  out  when  ordered  to  do  so.  The 
armories  of  two  companies  in  Columbia,  one  in  Florence,  and 
one  in  Chester  were  broken  into  and  their  guns  stolen,  possibly 
with  the  connivance  of  members  of  the  companies.  The  idea 
was  that  I  would  be  left  powerless,  and  that  similar  disorder 
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could  be  created  in  other  cities,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  State,  thus 
accomplishing  their  determination  to  overthrow  my  administra¬ 
tion  and  restore  themselves  to  power  by  my  downfall.  But 
many  military  companies,  without  regard  to  politics,  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance,  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  State  volun¬ 
teered  for  duty  in  such  numbers'  as  showed  the  conspirators  that 
they  were  powerless.  Had  I  deemed  it  necessary,  I  could  in  forty- 
eight  hours  after  issuance  of  the  call  have  had  an  armed  force  of 
ten  thousand  farmers  at  my  command.  But  this  was  not  neces¬ 
sary;  my  determination  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  State  and  to 
protect  its  officers,  and  the  fact  that  I  would  be  supported  by  the 
best  citizens  of  the  State,  overawed  the  conspirators  and  they 
subsided. 

The  trouble  at  Darlington  culminated  on  Friday,  March  30, 
at  4  P.  M.  Valuable  time  was  lost  that  evening  and  night  while 
waiting  to  mobilize  the  militia  which  failed  me  at  the  last.  Or¬ 
ders  did  not  go  to  the  companies  which  responded  until  Saturday 
morning  ;  the  first  company  that  could  be  depended  on  arrived  in 
Columbia  on  Saturday  evening  at  5  p.  H.  As  a  more  dangerous 
mob  had  assembled  in  Columbia  on  Friday  night  than  was  pur¬ 
suing  the  constables  at  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  I  deemed  it 
wise  to  concentrate  troops  there  to  overawe  it  and  not  leave  the 
capitol  unprotected  or  move  on  Darlington  until  I  had  a  force  to 
do  both.  Saturday  night  and  Sunday,  militia  and  volunteer  com¬ 
panies  of  farmers’continued  to  arrive,  so  that  on  Sunday  evening  I 
felt  warranted  in  ordering  three  hundred  men  to  Darlington  and 
had  as  many  more  in  the  city  of  Columbia.  This  last  force  was 
mostly  volunteers  who  had  taken  their  horses  from  the  plough, 
and,  shouldering  their  shotguns,  hastened  to  sustain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  choice. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  seizure  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  railroads. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  mischief  would  have  been  done  had  I  not 
availed  myself  of  the  old  statute  which  was  doubtless  placed  among 
our  laws  for  just  such  an  emergency.  By  this  means  excitement 
was  allayed  and  the  insurgents  were  kept  from  being  reinforced. 
The  people  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  frenzy  of  excitement  by 
the  many  blood-curdling  and  sensational  despatches  sent  out  be¬ 
fore  the  seizure  of  the  wires,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  had  I  not  stopped 
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tlieir  transmission,  we  would  have  had  collisions  between  the 
excited  and  angry  countrymen  and  townspeople  in  several  parts 
of  the  State.  The  railroads  obeyed  the  order  and  co-operated 
with  me  without  protest,  deserving  great  credit  therefor,  but  I 
had  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  judiciary  by  injunction  on  the 
telegraph  company  until  I  could  use  the  military  and  seize  the 
offices  of  the  company  by  force.  This  caused  considerable  dissat¬ 
isfaction  among  the  newspapers,  but  under  like  circumstances 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  even  without  authority  of  a 
statute,  for  the  public  welfare  demanded  it. 

A  prompt  reorganization  of  the  militia  has  been  ordered. 
All  the  men  who  disgraced  themselves  by  refusing  to  respond 
to  my  orders  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  The 
conspiracy  is  crushed  and  will  raise  its  horrid  head  no 
more.  The  inevitable  conflict  with  the  whiskey  element,  which 
was  made  more  fierce  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  by  the  political 
complications  I  have  briefly  sketched,  has  been  fought,  and  the 
Dispensary  law  will  hereafter  be  enforced  more  rigidly  than  ever. 

As  I  stated  in  an  address  to  the  troops  : 

“  The  Dispensary  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  by  the  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  the  law  until  the  Supreme  Court 
declares  it  unconstitutional  or  until  repealed.  The  places  to  fight  it  are  the 
ballot  box  and  the  courts,  and  not  with  bullets.” 

And  until  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  or  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  be  enforced  at  all 
hazards. 


B.  R.  Tillmah. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLIC-HOUSE  REFORM. 

BY  THE  BIGHT  KEY.  FBANCIS  JOHIsT  JAYHE,  D.  D.,  BISHOP 

OP  CHESTEB. 


Eight  reason  and  Scandinavian  experience — these  are  the  con- 
veiging  loads  to  belief  in  that  method  of  public-house  reform  on 
which  attention  is  now  being  earnestly  and  hopefully  fixed  in  both 
Ameiica  and  Great  Britain.  Eight  reason,  contemplating  in 
other  departments  of  life  the  achievements  and  adaptabilities  of 
the  civic  spirit,  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism,  its  power  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business,  supplying  the  wants,  healing  the  wounds 
and  giappling  with  the  foes  of  society,  is  constrained  to  ask  why 
scope  should  not  be  allowed  for  its  beneficent  operation  here  too, 
wheie  our  need  is  the  sorest,”  and  where,  if  anywhere,  the  best 
blood  is  required  to  purify  and  regenerate  our  social  system. 
Why,  at  least  as  an  experiment,  should  not  the  peculiarly  peril¬ 
ous  alcohol  monopoly  be  transferred  from  private  to  public  hands, 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  private  greed,  cut  off  from  its  sinister 
connection  with  party  politics,  and  disciplined  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  in  no  small  degree  the 
tempter  and  tyrant.  By  thus  socializing  the  public-house,  its 

character  and  motive  would  be  transformed,  and  abuses  attacked 
at  the  root. 

This  is  the  road  which  other  feet  besides  my  own  have 
travelled.  Two  capital  instances  may  be  mentioned.  The 
fathers  of  temperance  reform  in  Sweden,  who  had  no  previous 
experience  to  guide  them,  were  obviously  led  by  sheer  reason  and 
common-sense  to  include  in  the  act  of  1855  that  pregnant  clause 
which  bore  the  first  of  its  now  abundant  and  world-famed  fruits 
at  Gothenburg  in  1865.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also  kindly  en¬ 
abled  me  to  state  in  his  own  words  the  working  of  his  mind  some 
twenty  years  ago.  In  a  recent  letter  he  writes  : 
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“You  are  quite  correct  in  supposing  that  my  Scandinavian  experience 
did  not  suggest  my  proposals,  but  that  my  visit  was  made  to  confirm  pre¬ 
viously  formed  ideas.  I  started  with  the  idea  that  the  evil  we  had  to  combat 
w as  not  drink,  but  drunkenness,  and  that  the  latter  could  be  better  prevented 
by  proper  regulations  of  the  traffic  than  by  proposals  of  absolute  abolition 
which  were  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  or,  if  adopted,  would  be  likely  to  be 
evaded.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  just  had  experience  of  the  extraordinary 
capacities  of  municipal  government  for  dealing  with  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  all  trades  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoly  ought  to  be  conducted  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not 
solely  with  regard  to  private  profit.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  you  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  proposed  re¬ 
form  should  be  advocated,  and.  while  I  consider  that  the  experience  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  has  amply  justified  the  experiment,  I  should  be  equally 
disposed  to  try  it  even  if  the  results  in  those  countries  had  been  unsatis¬ 
factory;  for  I  should  have  attributed  its  failure,  not  to  an  inherently  bad 
principle,  but  to  unfortunate  methods  of  application.” 

Later  on,  in  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Chamberlain  makes  it 
clear  that,  though  he  still  considers  municipal  licensing  as  ideally 
best,  he  readily  accepts  the  so-called  Gothenburg  System,  which 
intrusts  the  liquor  monopoly  to  voluntary  associations,  working 
under  control  of  the  local  and  central  authorities  and  in  the  full 
light  of  public  supervision,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
otherwise  more  suitable  for  pioneer  purposes.  Upon  this  point 
there  seems  to  be  substantial  agreement  among  those  who  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  have  studied  the  question.  The  Company  Sys¬ 
tem  treads  less  heavily  on  the  conscientious  scruples  of  total  ab¬ 
stainers,  and  more  easily  finds  room  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
many  capable  and  trustworthy  citizens  who  are  ready  for  any 
good  work,  so  long  as  it  does  not  involve  the  ordeal  of  a  contested 
election.  How  conveniently  this  system  meets  the  case  of 
total  abstainers  may  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
which  the  President  of  the  Swedish  Temperance  Society,  Dr. 
Sigfrid  Wieselgren,  was  good  enough  to  write  me  not  long  ago. 

“  The  by-laws  of  the  Gothenburg  Company  do  not  prevent  the  election 
of  non-shareholders  into  its  board  of  directors.  I  was  voted  in,  although  I 
have  never  been  owner  of  a  single  share,  and  during  eleven  years  I  was  one 
of  the  directors.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  this  feature  of  the  company  sys¬ 
tem  as  being  ad  imitandum.  The  companies  are  thus  able  to  make  tem¬ 
perance  reformers  members  of  their  boards  without  being  shareholders, 
which,  no  doubt,  would  be  repugnant  to  most  of  them.  But  as  members  of 
the  boards*  they  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good 
work.  And  such  a  cooperation  would  certainly  exercise  a  favorable  influ¬ 
ence  on  both  the  companies  and  the  temperance  reformers.” 

Than  Dr.  Wieselgren  no  one  can  speak  with  higher  authority  on 
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this  subject.  “  His  lifelong  interest  in  the  question/’  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Gould,  “  is  known  the  world  over,  and  his  practical 
efforts  contributed  quite  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  success 
of  the  existing  system.”  As  Director-General  of  Prisons  in 
Sweden  and  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  he  looks 
at  the  matter  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and  his  strong 
convictions  in  favor  of  the  reform  have  just  found  fresh  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  pamphlet  More  About  the  Gothenburg  System, 
which  exposes  the  errors  into  which  their  quite  superficial  and 
hardly  unbiassed  study  of  the  question  have  betrayed  two  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  Mr.  Whyte,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer,  of  the  Country  Brewers’  Society.  In  a  letter 
dated  January  18,  1894,  Dr.  Wieselgren  contrasts  “  their  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items,  their  fallacious  figures,  the  grouping  of  which 
is  more  than  bold,  and  their  evidence,  which  is  generally  so  in¬ 
sufficient  ”  with  Dr.  Gould’s  “minute  and  calmly  searching  in¬ 
quiry,”  which  he  considers  “  worthy  of  our  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence.” 

The  second  road  is  that  of  Scandinavian  experience,  which 
has  amply  verified  and  illustrated  the  conclusions  of  right  reason. 
Thus  the  idea  is  found  to  be  no  Utopian  dream.  It  has  taken 
shape  as  a  broad,  strong,  beneficent  fact,  full  of  vitality,  and  of 
steadily  widening  operation.  That  the  Gothenburg  system  has 
succeeded  may  be  shown  by  reference,  first,  to  the  opinions  of 
nations  expressed  in  the  most  practical  and  convincing  way. 
Aristocratic  Sweden  gave  the  lead  ;  democratic  Norway,  not 
always  in  accord  with  the  sister-kingdom,  has  in  this  case  enthu¬ 
siastically  followed  suit  ;  Finland  has  done  likewise  ;  and  Dr. 
Gould  calls  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  “  no  single  com¬ 
munity,  as  far  as  has  been  learned,  that  has  once  tried  the  system 
has  afterwards  abandoned  it .”  Switzerland,  after  careful  inquiry, 
has  brought  the  principle  to  bear  upon  the  manufacture  and 
wholesale  trade  in  the  higher  classes  of  spirits,  constituting  this  a 
federal  monopoly,  and  official  reports  speak  favorably  of  the 
results  in  the  way  of  decreased  consumption,  sounder  quality  of 
liquor,  and  substantial  profit  to  the  exchequer.  At  the  Alcohol 
Congress  of  1890,  M.  Milliet, the  representative  of  Switzerland,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  “  the  Gothenburg  System  is  the  best  vet 
known  solution  of  the  question  involved.”  A  share  of  the  profits 
is  distributed  among  the  cantons,  to  be  used  in  counteracting  the 
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evil  effects  of  alcoholism,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  a 
vigilant  eye  the  federal  authority  keeps  on  the  employment  of 
this  share.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Switzerland  the  Gothen¬ 
burg  principle  is  mainly  applied  to  the  wholesale  trade  in  spirits, 
and  we  are  thus  reminded  that  the  system,  fully  worked  out, 
would  bring  the  production  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  alcohol 
under  control,  the  wholesale  trade  being  undertaken  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  government,  while  the  retail  trade  would  be  intrusted  to  local 
associations.  The  combined  experience  of  Scandinavia  and 
Switzerland  may,  perhaps,  some  day  and  somewhere  result  in  this 
completeness  of  application.  In  the  mean  time,  “  Half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread”;  and  if  the  retail  trade  is  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  the  wholesale  trade  will  effectively,  though  indirectly,  be 
controlled  also. 

Turning  to  England,  the  most  thorough  inquiry  was  that 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1879,  resulting 
in  the  recommendation  “that  legislative  facilities  should  be 
afforded  for  the  local  adoption  of  the  Gothenburg  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  schemes,  or  of  some  modification  of  them.”  But 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  trade,  curiously  reinforced  by  a  section 
of  temperance  reformers,  succeeded  in  reducing  this  recommen¬ 
dation  to  a  dead  letter.  Hone  the  less  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  1879  are  still  among  the  staunchest  advocates  of  the  reform, 
while  the  evidence  to  which  they  can  now  appeal  is  far  clearer 
and  stronger  than  it  could  be  in  those  early  days.  Nor  was  the 
movement  altogether  checked.  In  the  canteens  and  regimental 
institutes  of  our  army,  especially  in  our  Indian  army,  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Roberts,  and  again  in  four  favorably  situated 
parishes  under  the  most  laudable  enterprise  of  two  clergymen  and 
two  laymen,*  what  is  essentially  the  Gothenburg  System  has 
been  doing  valuable  service  not  only  for  those  directly  affected, 
but  in  support  of  a  measure  for  which  the  country  is  steadily,  if 
slowly,  ripening. 

From  the  opinions  of  nations  we  pass  to  the  opinions  of  ex¬ 
perts,  and  these,  again,  are  practically  unanimous  in  approval  of 
the  system.  From  America,  Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks, 
and  Mr.  Koren,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  ; 
from  Sweden,  Dr.  Wieselgren  ;  from  Norway,  Mr.  Berner,  sup- 

*  Viz  •  Lord  Wantage,  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood,  the  Revs.  O.  Albert  Mordaunt,  and 
F.  Willett. 
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ported  by  120  opinions  of  leading  officials,  collected  last  year  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson  ;  from  Switzerland,  M.  Milliet ;  from  Ger- 
mauy.  Dr.  Baer ;  for  England,  our  late  Ambassador  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sir  F.  R.  Plunkett,  whose  two  reports  embody  a  multitude 
of  contributory  consular  opinions,  and  the  twenty-two  English¬ 
men,  including  Mr.  T.  M.  Wilson,  of  an  average  residence  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  years  in  Norway,  who  memorialized  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Mich  ell’s  now  thoroughly  discredited 
report  here  we  have  a  bulk  of  testimony  side  by  side  with  which 
the  adverse  opinions  of  Messrs.  Whyte,  Mortimer,  and  Micliell 
look  puny  indeed.  If  space  permitted,  I  could  add  a  long  list  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  system  in  situ,  and  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial  among  ourselves.  But 
apart  from  these,  sum  up  the  account,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  not  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  evidence  is 
unequivocally  favorable.  Dr.  Gould’s  conclusions,  as  given  in 
his  report,  are  doubtless  so  well  known  in  America  that  I  need 
not  recapitulate  them.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he.summarizes  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  company  system,  and  on 
examining  these  it  is  found  that  the  few  disadvantages  do  not 
be  ong  to  the  system  itself,  but  to  the  incompleteness  with  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  applied.  Brandy  drinking  was  the  national 
habit  and  curse,  to  cope  with  which  the  Gothenburg  System  was 
originally  framed.  Of  date  years  beer  drinking  has  become  an 
alarming  source  of  drunkenness.  The  system  is  therefore  being 
extended  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and  we  learn  that  where 
powers  have  been  taken  for  dealing  with  fermented  as  well  as 
spirituous  liquors,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  One 

great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Scandinavian  experience  is  that 

control  should  be  made  as  comprehensive  and  effective  as  possible 
and  the  instrument  is  one  which  readily  accommodates  itself  to 
altered  circumstances  and  fresh  requirements.  In  a  letter  dated 
January  10,  1894,  Dr.  Gould  writes  thus  : 

..  a  uhe  df Per. 1  Stud{  this  Pr°blem  and  the  more  I  acquaint  myself  with 
the  different  systems  which  have  been  at  work  in  our  American  common 

HmhT8’  m  Canada'  *nd  !n  other  Places  'where  Prohibition.  Local  Option 
ac  Llcense  have  been  tried,  the  more  firmly  I  am  con’ 
system  of  contro1  is  by  far  the  best  and 

Temperance  reformers  in  England  have  lately  been  reading 
with  much  interest  Mr.  Fanshawe’s  careful  and  impartial  report 
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on  the  American  licensing  systems.  He  leaves  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  but  these  can  hardly  tell  in  favor  of 
prohibition,  while  high  license  comes  off  with  more  credit.  Now 
it  is  surely  true  that  in  the  Scandinavian  system  we  have  high 
license  at  its  purest  and  best.  An  authorized  company  can  offer 
the  community  advantages  financial,  social,  and  moral  with  which 
no  one  trading  for  private  profit  can  hope  to  compete.  The 
tender  of  such  a  company  would  run  somewhat  thus  : 

“  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  licensed  victual  ling  of  your  locality, 
paying  to  the  dispossessed  publicans  and  to  other  legitimate  claimants 
such  compensation  as  law  and  equity  may  require.  We  will  at  once  reduce 
our  houses  to  such  a  number  as  the  licensing  authority  may  deem  necessary. 
In  Stockholm  the  brandy  shops  were  reduced  from  193  to  87  in  a  single  day, 
without  a  murmur  from  the  working-classes.  We  will  re-engage  respecta¬ 
ble  publicans  as  managers  on  terms  far  more  favorable  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  the  community  than  managers  now  enjoy  under  the  tied-house 
system.  They  will  receive  a  fixed  salary  with  a  bonus  on  the  sale  of  eatables 
and  non-alcoholic  drinkables,  but  with  absolutely  no  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicants.  They  will  thus  have  no  inducement  to  push  the  sale  of 
alcohol,  to  drink  with  their  customers,  or  to  adulterate  their  liquor,  while 
temperance  beverages  of  every  kind  will  be  brought  well  to  the  front, 
invested  with  prestige,  and  supplied  in  the  most  convenient,  attractive,  and 
inexpensive  way.  Our  surplus  profits,  after  payment  of  a  strictly  limited 
interest,  will  be  applied  to  public  non-rate-aided  objects,  chosen  from  within 
lines  laid  down  by  statute,  and  including  the  establishment  of  bright  and 
attractive  temperance  houses,  to  which  those  who  wish  to  keep  quite  clear 
of  the  temptations  of  alcohol  in  any  shape  can  safely  resort.  We  should 
start  on  the  distinct  understanding  that,  if  in  due  time  we  are  found  wanting 
as  public  servants,  we  must  promptly  make  way  for  our  betters.  This  is 
our  tender.  Will  you  accept  us  as  your  servants  2” 

I  have  outlined  the  good  which  a  company  can  undertake  to 
do  ;  the  evils  it  will  prevent  are  thus  summarized  by  Dr.  Wiesel- 
gren:  “The  Gothenburg  System  has  proved  itself  a  protection 
against  the  evil  influences  of  individual  greed  of  gain ;  against 
the  continued  impoverishment  of  poor  public-house  visitors 
through  drinking  on  credit  or  pawn  tickets  ;  against  the  public- 
house  visits  ot  young  people,  and  their  enticement  to  drink; 
against  the  neglecting  of  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  public- 
house  customers  with  regard  to  the  premises  and  the  food  which 
is  sold  there;  against  the  transgressing  of  the  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  sale,  the  quantities 
allowed  to  be  sold  and  the  whole  management  of  the  business; 
against  a  competition  which  lowers  the  prices ;  against  an  un¬ 
necessarily  great  number  of  licenses  being  used,  although  granted; 
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against  the  withholding  of  any  part  of  the  sale  from  taxation;  and 
finally  against  the  rise  of  a  mighty  class  of  private  publicans  who, 
wherever  they  exist,  are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
moral  or  religious  movements.”  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a 
method  of  so  much  performance,  as  well  as  promise,  should  be  re¬ 
fused  a  footing  in  any  country  which  has  the  licensing  problem  to 
solve.  But  ignorance,  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  political  compli¬ 
cations  are  obstacles  not  to  be  removed  in  a  day.  Still  dabit  Deus 
Ms  quoque  finem,  and  the  cause  demands  our  staunchest  efforts. 
Mr.  Cobbetfs  famous  saying,  “The  temperance  cause  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform”  is  as  true  now  as  it 
ever  was.  Our  aims  are  not  merely  to  reduce  drunkenness  with 
its  attendant  train  of  ills — pauperism,  crime,  and  misery  in  man}r 
shapes — but,  while  strenuously  securing  this,  to  brighten,  sweeten, 
and  enrich  the  life  of  our  people  by  lifting  their  public  refresh¬ 
ment  to  an  altogether  higher  level.  In  such  a  climate  as  ours, 
with  labor  shortening  and  leisure  lengthening,  this  entertainment- 
of-the-people  question  must  grow  in  significance  and  importance. 
To  say,  as  we  sometimes  hear  it  smoothly  said  by  brewers,  publicans, 
their  political  dependents,  and  by  the  advocates  of  Laissez  faire, 
that  the  true  work  of  temperance  reform  cannot  be  done  by  legis¬ 
lation,  but  must  devolve  on  religion  and  education,  is  to  bewilder 
the  public  mind  with  the  sophistry  of  a  half-truth.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  behooves  us  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  You  cannot  of 
course  make  men  temperate  by  act  of  Parliament.  But  by  act 
of  Parliament  you  can  do  much  to  sweep  away  the  hindrances 
which  go  far  to  thwart  the  best  efforts  of  church  and  school. 
Those  who.  talk  so  glibly  of  education  should  not  forget,  first, 
that  the  ubiquitous  tippling-house  is  a  consummate  trainer  of  youth 
m  the  way  it  should  not  go,  for  vice  can  educate  as  well  as  virtue; 
and,  next,  that  the  demand  for  legislation  is  itself  the  outcome  of 
those  influences  in  which  we  are  told  to  put  our  trust.  It  is  just 
because  religion  and  education  have  been  fruitfully  at  work  that 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  a  people  cannot  rest  till  law  has  re¬ 
moved  the  barriers  shortsightedly  set  up  by  earlier  law  or  lax  ad¬ 
ministration,  behind  which  drunkenness  is  protected  and  fostered, 
and  till  the  good  angels  of  society  have  thus  been  given  a  fairer 
field  on  which  to  do  battle  for  the  right. 

The  friends  of  temperance  reform  in  Great  Britain  alreadv 
owe  much,  and  hope  to  owe  more,  to  the  corresponding  move- 
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inent  across  the  Atlantic.  America  has  facilities  denied  to  us, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  free  from  at  least  one  difficulty 
which  we  must  frankly  face.  We  in  England  approach  licensing 
reform  with  clouded  eyes  and  fettered  limbs.  America  can  think 
and  move  more  freely.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Washington 
Labor  Department  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts — to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  task  which  the  National  Committee  of  Fifty 
has  undertaken — would  provoke  our  envy,  did  they  not  rather 
claim  our  admiring  gratitude  and  hopeful  expectation.  Eng¬ 
land’s  peculiar  difficulty  is  that  connected  with  compensation. 
About  this  I  need  only  say  that  those  with  whom  it  is  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  act  have  a  single  eye  to  justice — justice  to  the  trade  and 
justice  to  the  community.  We  press  for  a  thorough  and  im¬ 
partial  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  compensation,  that  we  may 
learn  the  facts  and  equities  of  the  case,  and  so  be  enabled  to  do 
what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  right  to  all  concerned.  But 
the  question  is  so  fenced  in  by  foregone  conclusions,  trade  mys¬ 
teries,  and  political  entanglements  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  it.  As  regards  its  financial  aspect, 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Scandinivian  com¬ 
panies  are  confident  that  anything  like  reasonable  compensation 
would  be  well  within  the  means  of  English  companies  out  of  their 
surplus  profits. 

I  have  dwelt  on  our  difficulties.  I  must  not  omit  one  special 
item  of  encouragement.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  undaunted 
champion  of  public-house  abolition,  in  a  lately  published  letter, 
holds  out  the  hand  of  goodwill  to  the  advocates  of  public-house 
reform.  To  reinforce  his  counsel  of  toleration  I  may  quote  a 
passage  from  the  appeal  which  in  November  last  Dr.  Wieselgren, 
himself  a  veteran  temperance  reformer,  and  a  son  of  the  Swedish 
“Apostle  of  Temperance,”  Dean  Peter  Wieselgren,  addressed  to 
those  uncompromising  prohibitionists  who  look  askance  on  what 
they  deem  half-measures. 

“  WbeD,  on  this  way  of  moral  and  religious  progress,  we  have  reached 
so  far  that  the  majorities  of  the  nations  know  ‘the  things  which  belong 
unto  their  peace,’  then  the  licensing  systems  may  be  succeeded  by  the  pro¬ 
hibition  systems.  But  till  then  we  must  take  care  not  to  reject  any  help 
which  from  a  noble  motive  is  offered  to  us  by  our  allies  in  the  struggle 
against  this  great  evil.  Neglecting  the  use  of  a  less  effective  remedy  can. 
not  be  excused  bv  a  declaration  that  we  are  not  content  unless  the  most 
effective  one  is  offered.  If  our  fathers  had  acted  on  this  principle,  if  the 
policy  of  these  modern'.temperance  reformers  who  try  to  depreciate  the  value 
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of  every  reform  which  has  not  prohibition  for  its  aim,  had  been  followed  by 
them,  where  should  we  have  been?  If  any  lesson  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  liquor  legislation  of  Sweden,  it  is  that  the  object  in  view  is 

more  easily  attained  if  it  is  perseveringly  approached  step  by  step  than  by 

standing  still  in  vain  attempts  to  bring  about  reforms  which  may  be  highly 
desirable,  but  are  impracticable,  even  if  this  standpoint  has  been  chosen  on 
the  top  of  some  Nebo  of  enthusiasm,  from  which,  at  least  in  clear  weather, 
the  promised  land  of  one’s  wishes  appears  by  glimpses.” 

Perhaps  the  discipline  of  disappointment  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  subjected  may  weld  into  solid  and  well-tempered 
strength  the  detached  and  often  mutually  colliding  sections  of 
those  who  are  of  one  heart,  though  not  yet  of  one  mind,  in  their 
zeal  for  temperance. 

In  the  mean  time  a  sound  principle  has  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain,  by  ventilation.  Of  stir  and  sifting  and  mani¬ 
fold  enterprise  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  can  hardly  have 
too  much.  To  a  better  and  more  hopeful  cause  we  may  apply 
the  old  Jacobite  motto,  and  cheerily  say:  “Push  it  about;  it ‘will 
come  to  the  king.” 


P.  J.  Cestb. 


A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  BUREAU. 

BY  THE  SURGEON-GENERAL  OP  THE  ARMY,  GEORGE  M. 

STERNBERG. 


We  plume  ourselves  upon  the  extent  of  our  territory,  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  our  rapid  progress 
in  all  of  the  arts  which' add  to  the  comfort  and  enlightenment  of 
man ;  but  in  one  particular,  at  least,  we  are  lamentably  behind 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  We  have  to-day  no  central 
health  bureau,  and,  so  far  as  national  legislation  is  concerned, 
the  sanitary  interests  of  the  people  have  received  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  laws  have  been  enacted  with  a  view  to  the 
exclusion  of  exotic  pestilential  diseases.  But  even  if  it  should 
be  conceded  that  the  national  quarantine  service,  as  at  present 
administered,  is  efficient  for  this  purpose — and  this  is  not  con¬ 
ceded  by  many  leading  sanitarians  in  the  country — the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  central  health  bureau  would  be  none  the  less  im¬ 
perative. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sensational  writers  for  the  daily 
press,  and,  unfortunately,  of  many  of  those  upon  whom  national 
legislation  depends,  the  exclusion  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and 
other  exotic  maladies  is  the  prime  object  of  national  sanitary  leg¬ 
islation  ;  and  past  experience  shows  that  it  is  only  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  recent  or  threatened  epidemic  that  the  attention  of 
our  lawmakers  can  be  fixed  upon  these  important  interests  long 
enough  to  secure  any  action.  And  yet  it  is  well  known  to  health 
officials  and  to  the  medical  profession  generally  that  the  mortality 
from  preventible  diseases  which  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  such  as  consumption,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  summer 
diarrhoea  of  children,  etc.,  is  far  greater  than  that  caused  by 
cholera  or  yellow  fever  in  countries  where  these  diseases  prevail 
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habitually.  Even  in  Havana  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  yellow 
fever  is  endemic,  the  mortality  from  consumption  considerably 
exceeds  that  from  yellow  fever.  And  during  the  recent  extended 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Europe  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
has  not  been  great  compared  with  that  from  the  endemic  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  mentioned — tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  diph¬ 
theria. 

The  exclusion  of  exotic  pestilential  diseases  by  quarantine 
restrictions  will  be  imperative  until  such  time  as  our  towns  and 
cities  shall  have  been  made  proof  against  the  extension  of  such 
diseases  by  sanitary  measures  which  can  readily  be  formulated 
to-day,  but  the  execution  of  which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  and  for  the  enactment  and  honest  execution 
of  state  and  municipal  laws  founded  upon  the  exact  knowledge 
now  in  the  possession  of  sanitarians. 

The  principal  objects  of  a  central  health  bureau  should  be  to 
extend  and  disseminate  this  exact  knowledge,  to  give  advice  with 
reference  to  its  application  to  special  cases  ;  to  correspond  with 
the  central  health  authorities  of  other  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  their  methods  of  sanitary  administration  and 
the  results  of  the  same ;  to  collect  and  publish  vital  statistics, 
etc.  Not  the  least  of  its  functions  will  be  that  last  mentioned. 
It  is  only  by  the  study  of  vital  statistics  that  we  can  obtain 
precise  information  with  reference  to  the  principal  areas  of  preva¬ 
lence  of  various  preventible  diseases,  the  reasons  for  increased  or 
diminished  prevalence  in  a  given  area,  the  results  obtained  by 
sanitary  improvements,  etc. 

If  space  permitted,  numerous  instances  could  be  cited  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  such  information  collected  by  the  central  health 
authorities  of  European  nations.  Without  doubt  England  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  line  of  investigation,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  the  information  collected  and  disseminated  by  the 
“  Registrar-General  ”  that  sanitary  improvements  have  been 
stimulated  and  their  results  definitely  determined.  In  the  “  de¬ 
cennial  report”  for  the  period  ending  in  1880,  made  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Ogle  to  the  Registrar-General,  he  says  : 

“  In  1861-70  there  was  on  an  average  22,416  deaths  annually  to  a  million 
persons  living;  in  1871-80  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  only  21,272,  a  saving 
of  1,144  lives  annually  to  each  million  of  persons  living.” 

A  similar  saving  in  this  country  would  amount  to  over  68,000 
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per  annum.  Is  this  a  saving  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress,  or  must  sanitary  legislation  still  be  thrust  aside  to  give 
time  for  discussions  concerning  the  tariff  and  currency?  This 
certainly  is  not  “a  local  issue,”  and  to  many  intelligent  citizens 
it  seems  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  entitled  to  consideration 
equal  to  that  accorded  to  economic  and  educational  questions. 
This  view  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  other  organizations  interested  in  sani¬ 
tary  matters.  By  some  it  has  been  urged  that  the  importance  of 
the  interests  involved  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  “  Department 
of  the  Public  Health,”  with  a  cabinet  minister  at  its  head. 
Ihe  aiguments  advanced  in  favor  of  this  proposition  have  great 
force,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  measure  could  be  carried 
through  Congress.  It  therefore  appears  to  us  that  the  bill 
piepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Hew  York  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  proposes  “  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States,” 
should  receive  the  support  of  all  those  who  have  been  in  favor  of 
a  department  of  public  health,  and  of  intelligent  citizens  gen¬ 
erally.  This  bill  provides  for  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
and  an  Advisory  Council,  the  Commissioner  to  be 

“  an  expert  sanitarian  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Council 
and  shall  be  the  responsible  head  and  executive  officer  of  the  bureau.” 

We  fully  indorse  this  proposition  to  place  a  single  commis¬ 
sioner  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  The  defunct 
Hational  Board  of  Health  was  weak  because  it  consisted  of 
several  members  living  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  who 
devoted  their  time— with  the  exception  of  the  secretary— to  other 
pursuits,  except  when  they  assembled  in  Washington  for  a  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  the  board.  Moreover,  this  board,  not  being 
attached  to  either  of  the  great  departments  of  the  Government 
service,  had  no  defender  in  the  cabinet  and  was  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies  whose  ambition  it  was  to  supplant  it. 

We  also  approve  of  the  proposition  to  have  the  “  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States.”  The  demand  for  a  central  health  bureau  comes 
largely  from  the  great  interior  States.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest 
saving  of  life  can  be  effected  by  sanitary  improvements,  and  it  is 
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here  that  the  greatest  losses  would  occur  if  cholera  should  be 
introduced  into  the  country  through  one  of  our  seaports.  That 
these  great  interior  States  shall  have  no  voice  with  reference  to 
the  regulations  to  be  enforced  at  seaboard  cities  for  the  exclusion 
of  exotic  pestilential  diseases,  which  when  introduced  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  State  lines,  is  no  more  reasonable  than  to  refuse  them  a 
voice  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  navy  and  of  sea¬ 
board  defences.  They  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  which  go  to 
the  support  of  the  institutions  for  the  common  defence,  and  they 
are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
national  quarantine  service. 

This  bill  provides: 

“  That  whenever  the  proper  authorities  of  a  State  shall  surrender  to  the 
United  States  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  of  a  State 
quarantine  station,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  shall  cause  an  exam¬ 
ination  thereof  to  be  made  by  a  competent  person  or  persons,  and  if  the 
said  station,  buildings,  and  disinfecting  apparatus  be  found  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  quarantine,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  approve 
of  their  use  as  such,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  State  for  their 
use.” 

Under  this  provision  our  quarantine  service,  in  time,  may 
become  what  it  should  be — national  and  uniform.  At  present 
the  interior  States  feel  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  local 
-  authorities  who  control  the  appointment  of  quarantine  officials 
and  the  enactment  of  State  or  municipal  laws  governing  the 
quarantine  establishments.  The  laws  may  be  satisfactory  and 
their  administration  may  be  placed  in  competent  hands,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  And 
if  the  laws  are  defective  or  the  administration  lax  at  a  single  sea¬ 
port  of  our  extended  coast-line,  the  dreaded  invasion  may  occur 
and  the  germs  of  pestilence  be  widely  sown  in  spite  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  efforts  made  for  their  exclusion  at  other  ports. 

Although  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  and  national  system 
of  quarantine  administration  is  apparent,  this  cannot  be  effected 
at  once,  and  the  only  way  of  eventually  accomplishing  it  appears 
to  be  that  proposed  in  the  bill  under  consideration.  But  just 
here  lies  the  danger  that  the  bill  may  be  defeated  through  the 
influence  of  interested  parties.  Those  at  present  in  charge  of 
quarantine  establishments  see  in  this  clause  a  threat  that  they  may 
be  displaced  by  officials  of  of  the  General  Government.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  follow  even  if  “  the  proper  authorities  of  a  State 
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shall  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  use  of  the  buildings 
and  disinfecting  apparatus  of  a  State  quarantine  station.”  The 
man  who  has  shown  his  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  establishment  would  be  wanted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health  for  similar  service  in  connection  with  the  natioual 
quarantine  station. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  bill  is  the  provision  for  an 
Advisory  Council  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  State  of  the 
United  States.  “  Such  member  shall  be  a  physician  of  good  re¬ 
pute  and  standing  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  which  he  is  to  represent  in  the  Council.”  This  provision 
is  a  wise  one  from  two  points  of  view  :  The  Commissioner  will 
have  the  advice  of  a  select  body  of  sanitarians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  each  one  of  whom  will  be  able  to  give  him  valuable 
information  with  reference  to  sanitary  matters  in  his  own  State 
and  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  local  health  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  sanitary  data,  etc.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  will  obtain  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  discussions  held  at  the  annual  meetings  and  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  will  disseminate  this  useful  information  upon  their 
return  to  their  homes  among  the  people  of  their  respective  States. 


George  M.  Sternberg. 


LORD  ROSEBERY’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  SIR  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  BART.,  M.  P. 


It  is  very  natural  that  the  Editor  of  The  North  American 
Review  should  desire  to  place  before  his  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  political  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  there  has  not  in  recent  times  been  seen  one  more  dramatically 
interesting.  As  there  is  no  politician  who  does  not  think  him¬ 
self  impartial,  shall  I  add  that  it  naturally  gave  me  no  surprise 
to  be  asked  by  the  Editor,  as  an  impartial  person,  to  supply  such 
a  picture  ? 

The  situation  created  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  long  been  foreseen,  but  the  change,  when  it  came,  oc¬ 
curred  under  circumstances  which  falsified  all  prediction  made 
more  than  a  few  mouths  before  its  date.  In  an  article  which  I 
contributed  to  the  Speaker  in  September,  1891,  I  had  suggested 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party  that  either 
Lord  Rosebery  or  Lord  Spencer  should  be  the  next  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  although  I  admitted  that,  while  there  were  certain  advantages 
(both  to  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  and  to  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  particular)  in  having  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  premiership  of  a  peer  was  not  popular 
in  the  Commons  or  in  the  country.  The  administrative  reason  in 
favor  of  such  a  leadership  must  be  clear  to  all  who  have  held 
office,  but  it  does  not  present  itself  with  equal  force  to  other  poli¬ 
ticians.  That  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Lords  has  a  quiet  work¬ 
room,  instead  of  having  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  party  at  high 
pressure,  and  that  the  leadership  of  the  Lower  House  gains  the 
advantage  of  being  always  able  to  secure  time  for  the  consultation 
of  the  opinion  of  his  party,  under  the  guise  of  taking  time  to 
consult  his  chief  colleague,  are  very  real  advantages  ;  but  they 
are  not  so  obvious  to  the  public  as  is  the  corresponding  difficulty 
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that  the  Lower  House  is  placed  in  a  position  of  some  indignity 
when  it  has  to  receive  orders  from  “another  place.”  All  such 
considerations  are  feeble  when  exposed  to  the  gusts  of  popular 
passion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  and  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  movement  against  the  House  of 
Lords  have  greatly  affected  the  situation  since  I  wrote  upon  it  in 
1891.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation  speech — the  last  which  he  has 
made  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons — was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  render  it  easier  for  the  majority  to  accept  without  hesi¬ 
tation  and  misgiving  the  leadership  of  a  peer. 

So  strong  was  the  outside  hostility  to  the  choice  of  any  peer, 
and  the  outside  feeling  in  favor  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  leader, 
so  general  the  previous  belief  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  at 
least  be  offered  the  reversion,  should  he  be  thought  to  desire  (con¬ 
trary,  perhaps,  to  his  personal  interest)  to  assume  the  post,  that 
the  sudden  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  by  the  Queen,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  after  consultation  with  his  Cabinet, 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country.  Those  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  know  most  of  what  is  passing,  had, 
since  November,  been  aware  that  the  sudden  substitution  of  Lord 
Rosebery  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  contemplation,  but  those 
among  them  who  were  opposed  to  this  substitution,  and  who 
would  have  preferred  the  leadership  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
were  in  this  difficulty  :  that  the  Liberal  constituencies  would  have 
resented  any  movement  pointing  towards  the  selection  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  by  the  party,  as  being  ungenerous  towards  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  still  at  its  head,  and  not  admittedly  about  to 
quit  the  lead.  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself  would  also  have 
been  placed  by  any  such  public  movement  in  the  invidious  posi¬ 
tion  of  appearing  to  seek,  for  personal  reasons,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  party  prematurely.  So  general,  however,  was  the 
feeling  that  he  ought,  after  his  great  services,  to  have  been  offered 
the  succession  that,  had  the  National  Libei'al  Federation  been  the 
wholly  independent  body  which  it  used  to  be  before  1880,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  meetings  would  have  been  called  throughout 
the  country  which  would  have  pronounced  in  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  favor.  For  some  years  past  the  National  Libeial  Federa¬ 
tion  has  had  its  headquarters  at  Parliament  street,  and  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  official  management  of  the  party  through 
the  Whips.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
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that  on  reflection  a  great  number  of  those  who  would  have  taken 
up  this  position  have  become  satisfied  that  for  electoral  purposes 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery  has  great  advantages. 

The  new  Piime  Minister  undoubtedly  increases  the  popularity 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  which  it 
could  have  attained  under  Sir  William  Harcourt ;  and  there  can 
also  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  same  selection  decreases  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Liberal  party  in  London.  The  improvement  in 
London  is  not  only  hypothetical  or  relative,  but  absolute.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  a  stronger  electoral  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lon¬ 
don  than  would  have  been  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no 
personal  popularity  in  London,  and  much  personal  unpopularity 
m  that  metropolis,  and,  although  it  may  be  to  the  discredit  of 
London  that  this  should  be  so,  no  one  who  knows  London  very 
well  can  have  much  doubt  about  the  fact.  It  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  Lord  Rosebery's  County  Council  work  which  makes  him 
popular  in  London.  Lord  Rosebery's  popularity  in  London  goes 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  has  a  considerable 
“music-hall"  popularity,  as  it  is  contemptuously  called,— the  pop¬ 
ularity  with  the  unpolitical  crowd,  or  the  mob  itself,  of  an  owner 
of  the  Derby  favorite.  But  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  a  pop¬ 
ularity  ,  which  like  all  popularities  has  probably  many  causes  which 
concur,  Scotland  and  London  must  be  counted  as  more  favorable 
to  Lord  Rosebery  than  to  any  other  possible  leader. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  where  there 
are  great  numbers  of  Liberal  or  of  doubtful  seats,  are  mined  by 
the  operations  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Whatever  may 
be  the  attacks  made  by  the  Socialists  upon  Lord  Rosebery  as 
representing  in  a  high  degree  the  facts,  though  not  the  principles 
of  plutocracy,  he  is  less  unpopular  with  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  and  their  followers  than  would  be  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  electorally  stronger  with  the  trades  unions  and  the  working 
classes  generally  in  the  industrial  counties.  Moreover,  the  present 
leadership,  although  exercised  in  the  one  House  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  in  the  other  by  Lord  Rosebery,  has  behind  its  part¬ 
nership  another  powerful  force— the  personality  of  Mr.  Asquith  ■ 
and  this  is  counted  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  side  on  account  of  the 
close  alliance  which  at  present  unites  these  two  considerable  men. 

r.  Asquith,  as  a  “strong"  Home  Secretary,  is  not  in  all  things 
popular  with  the  working  class  ;  but,  as  the  politician  of  the  first 
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rank  who  has  entered  the  most  completely  into  the  modern  trades- 
union  movement,  his  intellectual  vigor  assists  the  personality  of 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  industrial  districts.  The  most  popular  of 
the  younger  ministers,  Mr.  Acland,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  belong  to  the  same  school ;  and  there  is  an  added  force  in 
the  joint  strength  of  all  of  them  which  fights  upon  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  side.  Electorally,  therefore,  there  is  much  reason  for 
the  belief  that,  although  the  choice  would  not  be  the  choice 
which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  would  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  the  party  as  a  whole,  and  was  not  the  choice  that 
until  three  days  before  it  happened  was  expected  by  them,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  probably  the  strongest  electoral  choice  which  could 
have  been  made. 

Now  for  the  other  side.  The  movement  against  the  House 
of  Lords  which,  as  has  been  stated,  has  grown  fast,  and  has 
changed  its  nature  very  recently,  fights  strongly  against  Lord 
Rosebery,  unless  he  will  have  the  courage  to  ask  the  country  to 
send  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  manner  which  will  be 
presently  described.  The  Conservative  party  may  possibly  be 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  force  of  the  popular  movement  to  choose 
Mr.  Balfour  rather  than  Lord  Salisbury  as  its  next  Prime  Minister, 
a  choice  for  which  the  universal  popularity  and  the  marvellous 
House  of  Commons  tact  of  the  former  will  prepare  his  party.  If 
Lord  Rosebery  does  not  completely  throw  over  his  hankerings 
after  Imperial  Federation,  which  is  rendered  impossible  to  prac¬ 
tical  men  by  the  resistance  of  several  important  colonies  to  the 
idea,  he  will  have  much  trouble  with  the  Irish  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  party.  If  he  does  not  absolutely  renounce  his  personal 
wishes  in  favor  of  a  reformed,  but  a  strong,  and  indeed  a  strength¬ 
ened,  second  chamber,  he  will  sooner  or  later  come  into  conflict 
with  all  that  is  active  in  the  Liberal  party. 

The  week  before  the  editorial  invitation  reached  me.  Lord 
Rosebery  had  been  acclaimed  by  the  whole  party  at  a  meeting  of 
its  peers  and  commoners;  but  just  as  your  Webster,  I  believe, 
once  received  a  serenade  in  a  torchlight  procession  from  delegates 
returned  to  support  him,  who  then  proceeded  to  vote  against  him 
to  a  man,  so  Lord  Rosebery,  on  the  day  after  he  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  welcomed,  was  put  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  supported  virtually  only  by  the  faithful  janizaries,  or 
mamelukes  of  the  guard,  by  his  own  colleagues  and  by  the  Tory 
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party.  There  had  been  difficulty  in  securing  for  him,  for  reasons 
which  concerned  the  Bills  and  which  shall  presently  be  men¬ 
tioned,  both  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ,  but  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  been  told  by  the  whole 
press  that  the  roof  of  his  cave  liad  fallen  in,  and  who  had  been 
assured  in  the  very  debate  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  Truth  alone  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  carried  into  the 
Lobby  with  him,  against  the  Address  to  the  Crown  prepared  by 
Lord  Rosebery’s  new  Government,  every  Irish  member,  every 
Welsh  member,  and  the  majority  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Lib- 
eials.  The  reason  was  plain.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  message  to 
the  party  had  been  one  of  war  with  the  Lords,  and  the  Queen’s 
Speech,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  incoming  “  Peer- 
Premier  ”  (to  use  the  vile  slang  of  the  moment),  contained  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  subject.  The  situation  was  an  impossible  one,  and 
could  but  lead  to  a  defect,  which  must  have  been  foreseen  by  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt  and  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  impulses 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Here  lie  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Lord  Rosebery.  If 
he  will  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  the  Peers, 
he  as  a  Peer  as  a  man  not  only  of  considerable  ability  and 
power  of  speech,  but  also  of  great  wealth  and  station— will  be  a 
stionger  leader  against  the  House  of  Lords  than  those  who  have 
not  all  these  advantages.  But  as  one  proceeding  on  the  old  lines 
of  the  constitution  he  will  be  weak  indeed.  The  choice  is  before 
him,  but  he  is  a  cautious  Scotchman  who  seldom  makes  up  his 
mmd  too  soon,  and  who  may  possibly  make  it  up  too  late.  As  a 
democratic  leader,  with  the  support  of  the  men  who  have  been 
named,  with  less  hostility  on  the  whole  aroused  against  him  than 
would  be  excited  by  any  other  democratic  leader  who  could  be 
suggested,  he  would  be  the  strongest  who  could  be  chosen, 
but.  as  a  continuer  merely  of  Palmerstonian  traditions,  or  of  a 
Whig  policy  of  making  the  best  of  existing  conditions,— a 
Whig  policy  modified  of  course  by  the  change  of  time,— he  would 
not  be  sufficiently  differentiated  from  his  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Unionist  rivals  to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  great  popular  force. 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly,— for  that  portion  of  your  readers 
who  live  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  occupy  themselves  with  the  details  of  our  policy,— what  are 
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the  special  difficulties  of  the  political  situation  of  the  immediate 
future. 

As  regards  the  House  of  Lords,  opinion  has  ripened  very  much 
of  late.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  made  at  Birmingham  Town 
Hall,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  chair,  a  speech  in  which  I 
suggested  the  possibility  that  a  Peer  might  stand  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  so  break  down  the  House  of  Lords  by  setting 
a  fashion  which  would  be  followed  and  would  deprive 
it  of  the  services  of  those  able  men  who  constitute  its 
strength.  The  eldest  sons  of  two  Tory  peers,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  a  great  Liberal  Unionist  Peer,  who  is  also  the  son  in-law  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  have  in  the  present  session  introduced  bills,  for 
removing  the  disabilities  of  Peers  and  allowing  them  to  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  will  have  my  hearty  support. 
It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  Tory  Peers’  eldest  sons  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  decided  that  when  in  the  course  of  nature 
they  are  to  he  “  called  up”  they  will  refuse  to  go,  and  will  insist  on 
fighting  for  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  Commons.  At  the 
time  when  I  made  the  speech  to  which  I  just  alluded,  I  thought, 
and  I  thought  till  recently,  that  many  of  us  among  the  extreme 
Radicals  who  prefer  the  present  weak  House  of  Lords  to  any  new 
Second  Chamber  ”  would  have  to  spend  our  lives  in  fighting  the 
Liberal  party,  resisting  “  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle  ” 
or  “  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  All  idea  of  “  mending”  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  died  out  suddenly  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  the  whole  Liberal  party  is  now  in  favor  of  one  of  two  plans — 
either  “ending”  the  House  of  Lords,  or  else  very  sharply 
limiting  its  veto.  Even  the  Conservatives  are  beginning 
to  see  that  “  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  ”  and  maintenance  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present  form  are  alike  impossible  ;  and 
they  seem  inclined  to  meet  us  on  the  limitation  of  the  veto,  but 
in  a  sense  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  Liberal  party.  There  is 
colonial  precedent  for  the  suggestion  that  the  decision  of  the 
country  at  a  general  election  ought  distinctly  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  instead  of  merely  in  constitutional  theory,  to  over¬ 
ride  the  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  suit  the 
Conservative  party  to  have  this  principle  recognized.  They 
would  drive  ns  to  a  dissolution  upon  every  important  bill,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  would  indeed  be  slow,  while  the  practical 
effect  might  not  improbably  be  that  the  Conservative  party  would 
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always  be  in  power  for  six  years  at  a  time,  while  the  limited 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  so  used  that  the  Liberal 
party  would  never  be  in  power  for  more  than  six  months  at  a 
time,  its  reign  being  invariably  cut  short  by  a  sudden  dissolution 
on  the  least  popular  of  its  measures.  What  the  Liberals  here 
mean  by  a  limitation  of  the  veto  is  a  restriction  of  the  power  of 
the  Lords  to  obstruction  for  a  single  session,  and  this  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  scheme  put  forward  next  year  (in  1895). 

The  main  difficulty  with  regard  to  bills  in  the  way  of  the 
present  government  is  that  some  of  us  among  its  independent 
supporters  are  pledged  to  resist  Irish  land  legislation  in  the  pres- 
sent  Parliament,  and  to  vote  for  no  Irish  measures  except  that 
measure  of  Home  Rule  upon  which  we  have  already  spent  six 
months  of  our  time.  The  Welshmen  share  this  feeling,  and  will 
act  on  it  unless  their  Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  is  made  secure.  Lord  Rosebery  has  met  us  as  regards 
some  of  our  much-wished-for  labor  legislation,  and,  caring  per¬ 
sonally  as  I  do  very  deeply  for  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours  Bill,  I 
feel  myself  brought  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Administration,  at  all 
events  for  a  time,  by  the  support  which  they  are  giving  to  that 
measure — the  first  of  those  by  which  we  expect  and  intend  to 
establish  proper  conditions  for  the  conduct  of  the  industries  of* 
the  country.  But  there  is  still  great  risk  of  the  rejection  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  unless  the  Welsh  can 
be  assured  that  their  bill  will  certainly  be  carried  ;  and  the  course 
which  the  Government  will  be  driven  to  take  if  they  are  able  to 
carry  their  Budget,  and  so  survive  for  the  next  six  weeks,  will  be 
to  pledge  themselves  to  carry  both  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  and 
the  Welsh  Church  Bill,  which  they  can  only  do  by  causing  Par¬ 
liament  to  sit  once  more  right  through  the  year.  Then,  early  in 
1895,  they  will  have  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  limitation  of  "the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  if  Lord  Rosebery  is  as  wise 
as  we  are  all  inclined,  to  think  him,  will  contain  provisions  for 
enabling  peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that  bill  the 
dissolution  will  take  place  ;  and,  while  it  seemed  probable  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  defeated  had  he  gone  to  the  coun¬ 
try  at  any  time  during  his  fourth  administration,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Lord  Rosebery  will  be  defeated  if  he  goes  to  the 
country  on  a  democratic  programme  to  the  cry  of  “Down  with 
the  veto  of  the  Lords.”  The  country,  however,  may  not  com- 
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pletely  credit  the  promises  of  the  administration  unless  they  un¬ 
dertake  to  abstain  from  using  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  party 
service. 

The  Independent  Labor  Party  are  no  doubt  destined  to  weaken 
the  Liberal  party  at  the  moment,  and  to  upset  it  in  the  long  run. 
Their  views  are  widely  held  in  Lancashire  and  in  great  numbers  of 
the  industrial  towns,  and  in  London  the  younger  electors  (though 
chiefly  Tory  or  Socialist,  rather  than  “  I.  L.  P.”)  are  in  few  cases 
party  Liberals,  but  the  Independent  Labor  Party  itself  will  probably 
not  at  the  next  election  make  a  very  serious  stand  against  the  Liberal 
Party  if  it  is  democratized,  which  I  suggest  is  possible,  not,  however, 
that  the  <£I.  L.  P.”  can  afford  even  for  a  moment  to  lay  aside  its  arms. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  among  the  Liberal  manu¬ 
facturers  and  rich  men  to  the  Newcastle  item — Payment  of 
Members,— and  it  is  both  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  carried 
in  the  present  House  of  Commons  and  certain  that 
the  Government  will  not  attempt  it.  With  all  our  talk  of 
progress,  and  in  spite  of  our  very  rapid  real  advance  on  many 
questions,  candidates  still  have  to  pay,  or  their  supporters  to  pay 
for  them,  the  enormous  “  Returning  officers’  Expenses,”  or,  in 
other  words,  the  official  charges  of  parliamentary  elections,  which 
Professor  Fawcett  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing  on  to  the  public 
before  1880.  So  long  as  we  have  no  reform  in  these  two  respects 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  cannot  be  really  strong  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  representation.  So  long  as  such  reform  is  not  seriously 
undertaken  by  the  Liberals,  they  cannot  expect  to  be  believed  or 
trusted  by  the  Labor  leaders.  But  the  rank  and  file  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  the  majority  of  the  constituencies  unprovided  with  a 
strong  Labor  candidate,  to  abstain  from  voting  at  the  bidding  of 
their  leaders  whom  Lord  Rosebery  puts  before  them.  Abolition  of 
the  Veto,  and  Labor  Legislation. 

Such  a  Liberal-democratic  policy  will  probably  not  last.  Other 
influences  may  in  the  long  run  assert  themselves.  Questions  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  may  spring  up.  War  itself  may  come  upon  the  Enrpiie. 
But  if  democratic  influences  prevail  for  the  moment  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  cabinet,  the  election  of  1895  may  give  the  Liberal  party  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted  its  last  triumph,  before  it  has  in  turn  togive  way  to 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  society  in  this  interesting  and, 
as  compared  with  conservative  America,  very  advanced  old  country. 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 
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Iherk  are  no  earnings  so  highly  taxed  as  those  of  the 
poor.  They  pay  an  exorbitant  profit  on  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  death  brings  to  them  the  double  burden  of  sorrow  and 
extortionate  undertakers’  bills.  The  poor  man’s  coal  costs  him 

. Wlce  as  mucl1  as  t,iat  of  fche  millionaire,  and  the  poor  man’s  loaf 
is  apt  to  be  half  the  weight  it  ought  to  be.  He  pays  two  prices 
for  the  milk  he  buys  for  his  children,  and  generally  gets  it  stale 
and  polluted  at  that.  The  rent  of  his  tenement  commonly 
yields  its  owner  about  twice  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  obtain- 
ab  e  on  fine  residence  property,  and  it  is  constructed  with  just  as 
little  regard  to  sanitary  regulations  as  the  law  allows.  Thus  it 
lappens  that  the  line  dividing  the  day  laborer  from  the  pauper 
is  a  very  narrow  one.  To  have  the  daily  wage  meet  the  daily 
wants  is  at  best  a  struggle,  and  in  hard  times  it  becomes  too  much 
even  for  the  strongest.  How  to  lighten  that  struggle  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  our  time.  I  willingly  respond  to  the 
lequest  of  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review  to  trive 
an  account  of  some  efforts  of  mine  to  contribute  to  its  solution 
lu  January  1893,  I  opened  a  yard  for  the  sale  of  coal 
m  small  quantities  at  the  same  rates  as  are  charged  by  whole¬ 
salers  for  cargo  lots.  The  Dock  Commissioners  allowed  me  the 
use  of  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Third  street.  East  River,  free  of 

charge  When  the  Third  Street  yard  was  in  good  working  order 
I  established  another  on  the  wharf  at  West  Fifty-second  Street! 
When  I  started  the  coal  business,  the  retail  dealers  and  ped- 
lars  were  charging  from  ten  to  fourteen  cents  for  a  small  meas- 
ure  a  price  equivalent  to  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  a  ton  I 
began  by  giving  my  customers  twenty  pounds  for  live  cents  but 
afterward  increased  the  weight  to  twenty-five  pounds,  being * 
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the  rate  of  four  dollars  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds.  I 
bought  my  coal  by  the  long  ton  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  but  I  found  after  making  due  allowance  for  waste, 
overweight  in  the  measured  baskets,  and  leakage  generally,  that 
a  ton  did  not  yield  much  over  100  baskets  of  twenty  pounds,  or 
eighty  baskets  of  twenty-five  pounds.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  my  coal  cost  me  $4.87i  per  ton,  and  I  got  $5.00  per  ton 
for  it.  Later,  the  coal  cost  me  $4.25,  and  was  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$4.00  per  ton.  In  the  one  case  the  proceeds  covered  the  original 
cost,  in  the  other  nearly  so.  The  labor  necessary  for  handling 
and  accounting  was  left  out  of  the  calculation.  My  customers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  thrifty,  orderly,  and  self-respecting  labor¬ 
ers  and  their  wives  and  children.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  were  averse  to  any  scrutiny  into  their  condition.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  transaction  as  a  purely  mercantile  one,  from  which 
I  was  supposed  to  derive  some  profit,  and  they  were  in  no 
way  conscious  of  any  element  of  charity  in  the  business.  The 
methods  employed  were  those  of  any  well-regulated  commercial 
enterprise  conducted  for  profit,  aud  strict  orders  were  given  that 
extreme  consideration  should  be  paid  to  customers.  I  was  care¬ 
ful  to  put  the  business  in  charge  of  persons  who  had  a  genuine 
kindly  sympathy  with  its  objects,  and  who  could  give  me  that 
active,  zealous  assistance  which  springs  from  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
in  the  discharge  of  congenial  duties.  I  required  no  statement 
that  my  customers  were  needy,  from  pastor,  priest,  rabbi,  or 
charitable  organization.  I  wished  to  make  them  feel  that  instead 
of  receiving  a  favor  they  were  really  conferring  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  first  season’s  business: 


Number  of  tickets  sold  :  200,501  five  cent  tickets,  procuring  20  and  25  lbs. 

18,933  ten-cent  tickets,  procuring  40  and  50  lbs. 

7,799  fifteen-cent  tickets,  procuring  60  and  75  lbs. 

2,933  twenty-oent  tickets,  procuring  80  and  100  lbs. 

3,121  twenty-flve-cent  tickets,  procuring  100  and  125  lbs. 


No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
this  city  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  appalling  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  of  their  children  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  While 
in  the  winter  months  the  death  rate  of  children  in  New  York 
under  five  years  of  age  may  be  230  out  of  a  thousand  deaths,  in 
the  summer  months  it  will  account  for  700  out  of  the  thousand. 
In  the  summer  of  1893  I  opened  a  depot  where  pure  milk, 
both  in  its  natural  and  sterilized  form,  was  sold  at  cost.  Extreme 
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care  was  taken  to  procure  milk  from  untainted  sources.  The 
Health  Board  of  the  city  placed  at  my  disposal  the  services  of  Dr. 
S.  K.  Johnson,  their  veterinary  surgeon.  This  gentleman, 
accompanied  my  secretary,  Mr.  A.  L.  Kinkead  (who  has 
general  supervision  of  all  my  charities)  to  Orange  County, 
New  York,  and  examined  over  500  cows.  He  pronounced  them 
all  free  from  disease  ;  and  a  contract  was  made  with  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  dairy  to  forward  to  the  depot  only  milk  from  the  cows 
which  had  been  examined  by  this  veterinary  surgeon.  All  known 
processes  of  sterilization  were  studied  closely  and  compared,  with 
a  view  to  using  the  one  that  would  yield  the  highest  average  bene- 

Jr  visit  to  Europe  last  spring,  I  devoted  much  of 

the  time  I  spent  in  Paris  and  Berlin  to  the  subject.  After  lorn? 
deliberation  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  process  of  pasteurization 
of  milk,  invented  by  Dr.  K.  G-.  Freeman,  of  147  West  Fiftv-seventh 
(street.  New.  York  City,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  It  is  a  dictum  of  medical  and  chemical  science  that  while 
the  properties  of  milk  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  endow  it  on 
one  hand,  with  almost  ideally  perfect  qualities  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  for  nutriment,  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  a 
terrific  energy  for  the  propagation  of  disease.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  of  -  culture  fluids”;  and  the  bacteria  which  get  into 
it  from  external  sources,  after  it  is  drawn,  increase  with  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  my  effort  to  have  the  milk  sold  at  my 
depot  so  drawn,  handled,  and  transported  as  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum  the  chances  of  pollution.  The  milk  was  delivered 
at  the  wharf  m  the  early  morning,  and  that  sold  in 
bottles  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  sterilizing  pro¬ 
cess.  The  purchaser  certainly  got  it  in  a  condition  of 
as  nearly  perfect  purity  as  money  could  procure  in  New 
York.  A  modified  milk  was  also  sterilized  and  sold,  consisting  of 
one  gallon  of  pure  milk,  one  gallon  of  filtered  water,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  of  milk.  My  sales  for  the  season  were  32  000 
quarts  of  pure  milk  and  34,000  bottles  of  sterilized  milk,  both  in 
pure  and  modified  form.  More  than  one  thousand  sick  babies 
veie  fed  on  the  sterilized  milk  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
August,  and  September.  Most  of  them  were  ill  with  cholera  in- 
an  urn,  and  the  benefit  due  to  the  improvement  in  their  food  was 
immediate  and  amazing.  The  ratio  of  deaths  was  very  low-not 
V6r  per  ceut>  at  the  outside.  A  great  many  families  (five 
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hundred  a  day  iu  extreme  hot  weather)  were  supplied  with  pure 
milk.  Their  sick,  puny  children  were  provided  with  healthful 
food,  and  the  mothers  were  enlightened  as  to  the  value  of  pure 
milk,  and  taught  that  it  could  be  had  at  lower  rates  than  are 
charged  by  careless  grocers  for  old  or  diluted  or  skimmed  milk. 

The  prices  were  uniform  throughout  the  season  : 

4  cents  a  quart  for  pure  milk. 

134  cents  a  bottle  for  sterilized  pure  milk. 

1  cent  a  bottle  (6  ounces)  modified  milk. 

1  cent  a  glass  for  pure  milk. 

I  consider  the  furnishing  of  pure  milk  the  most  import¬ 
ant  benevolent  undertaking  with  which  I  have  been  connected. 
I  hope  to  be  able  this  year  to  run  two  or  three  depots  for  its  sale, 
instead  of  one  as  last  year.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  make  some 
impression  on  the  quality  of  the  general  supply,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  public  institutions  with  all  the  pure  milk  which 
they  require.  But  no  single  effort  can  do  more  than  make  a 
slight  impression  on  the  appalling  sum  of  infant  mortality  due 
to  the  consumption  of  impure  milk.  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
on  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  the  necessity  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  their  money  to  the  establishing  of 
agencies  throughout  the  city  where  cows’  milk  in  its  normal 
purity  can  be  purchased  by  the  poor. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  during  the  winter  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  seriously  complicated  the  ordinary 
problems  of  the  philanthropist.  The  area  of  charitable  effort 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  superadded  to  it  there  was  a  new  and 
perplexing  sphere  to  be  treated  as  one  of  temporary  relief.  It 
seems  to  me  that  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken  to  keep  the 
two  apart.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  with  absolute  strict¬ 
ness,  but  it  is,  for  many  reasons,  desirable  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made.  A  workingman  temporarily  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  starva¬ 
tion  for  himself  and  his  family,  should  not  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  a  pauper.  Any  form  of  charitable  organization  which  de¬ 
fines  him  as  such,  and  considers  his  case  as  it  would  that  of  the 
veriest  tramp,  is  merely  an  influence  to  degrade  him.  Just  in 
proportion  as  it  weakens  his  pride  and  lowers  his  self-respect  by 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  its  methods  of  investigation  and  its 
attitude  of  unsympathetic  suspicion,  does  it  contribute  to  the 
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process  of  pauperizing  him.  He  may  have  exhausted  his  credit, 
stripped  his  house  of  everything  he  could  part  with,  received  all 
the  help  he  could  claim  from  the  relief  fund  of  his  union  or 
benefit  society,  but  he  remains  one  of  the  effective  elements  of 
the  productive  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  most  purely  ma¬ 
terial  sense  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  continue 
to  be  what  he  is,  without  cultivating  habits  of  dependence  or  of 
being  brutally  reminded  that  society  has  no  time  to  make  fine 
distinctions  between  honest  want  and  shiftless  pauperism. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  observation,  the 
people  who  are  most  earnestly  bent  on  doing  good  to 
their  fellow-men  are  those  who  like  to  do  it  most  unob¬ 
trusively,  and  who  are  most  anxious  to  have  the  help  come 
in  a  way  which  neither  degrades  nor  offends  the  receiver.  And 
here  I  must  make  bold  to  challenge  some  of  the  methods  of 
our  organized  charities.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  they  are 
careful  enough  to  employ  only  such  people  as  have  a  genuine 
human .  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  their  bounty. 
There  is  no  charity  so  fine,  and  there  is  none  so  prevalent,  as 
that  of  the  poor  to  those  who  are  poorer.  There  are  no  almoners 
less  likely  to  make  mistakes  than  those  who  have  known  how 
hard  it  is  to  confess  want,  and  have  it  grudgingly  or  supercil¬ 
iously  relieved.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  true  rule 
of  conduct  in  dealing  with  those  of  our  fellow-beings  who  need 
help  is  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place.  Let  the  man  who  wants  to 
do  good  ask  himself  how  he  would  like  to  he  treated  if  he  were  the 
man  whom  he  is  trying  to  help.  It  is  an  old  and  familiar  rule, 
but  it  seems  as  difficult  to  live  up  to  as  when  it  was  first  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  foundation  of  all  well-doing  and  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  morality. 

I  have  insisted  that  mv  own  work  should  not  be  regarded  as 
among  the  charities.  To  preserve  alike  the  independence  of  my 
customers  and  my  own  freedom  of  action,  I  have  steadily  claimed 
for  it  a  place  as  a  business  enterprise.  Others  have  entered  the 
same  field,  and  have  retired  discouraged  and  disappointed,  be¬ 
cause  they  took  a  different  point  of  view.  They  found  it  intol¬ 
erable  that  the  poor  people  who  bought  their  groceries  or  cheap 
coal  should  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  a  favor.  But  this  is  precisely  the  mental  attitude  which  I 
think  it  most  desirable  for  them  to  maintain.  I  gave  the  very 
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strictest  orders  to  all  in  my  employ  to  listen  patiently  and  re¬ 
spectfully  to  every  complaint  made  in  regard  to  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  goods  purchased.  My  contract  was  to  deliver  to 
all  comers  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  or 
flour  of  a  certain  fixed  standard  for  five  cents.  If  I  failed  in 
that,  my  customers  had  against  me  a  legitimate  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  I  expected  them  to  be  perfectly  free  in  making  their 
dissatisfaction  known,  whether  it  was  well-grounded  or  not. 

The  coalyards  were  reopened  in  November,  1893,  for  the 
winter  of  1893-94.  I  found  that  the  customers  of  the  first  year 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coal.  News  that  the 
carpenters  were  at  work  upon  the  bins  spread  quickly  through 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  the  people  impatiently  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  that  would  see  the  yards  ready  for  business  again. 
There  were  four  yards  this  last  season  :  At  the  foot  of  East  Third 
Street,  at  the  foot  of  Rutgers  Street,  at  the  foot  of  West  Fifty- 
second  Street,  and  at  345  Grand  Street.  The  trade  on  the  first 
day  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  during  the 
progress  of  the  winter  grew  to  amazing  proportions.  For  weeks, 
the  amount  of  coal  sold  daily  ranged  from  250  to  350  tons — from 
500,000  to  700,000  pounds ;  and  this  groat  weight  was  borne 
away  on  the  shoulders  of  the  customers,  of  whom  women  and 
children  were  the  great  majority.  Many  of  them  trudged  long 
distances  to  and  from  their  homes  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  best  coal  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
price  of  coal,  except  in  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  was  five 
cents  for  twenty  five  poirnds.  At  the  Third  Street  coal  depot  I 
also  sold  bread,  tea,  and  coffee,  giving  for  five  cents  two  pounds 
of  wheaten  bread  or  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  rye,  six  ounces 
of  tea  or  six  ounces  of  coffee.  The  small  grocery  store  was 
liberally  patronized  during  the  winter,  and  averaged  800  to  1,000 
customers  per  day. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  experts  in  charitable  work, 

I  hold  that  the  harm  done  to  the  character  of  man  or  woman 
in  being  required  to  make  a  public  confession  of  pauper¬ 
ism  as  a  condition  of  being  helped  in  hard  times  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  serious  than  any  harm  which  can  ensue  from 
selling  coal  and  groceries  at  cost  to  some  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay  a  profit  on  them.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  those  who 
will  carry  away  twenty-five  pounds  of  coal  on  their  backs  because 
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it  is  cheap,  have  a  very  urgent  necessity  of  being  careful  of  their 
pennies.  The  battle  against  starvation  is  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  a  bitter  one,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  people 
would  prefer  to  be  left  to  fight  it  in  their  own  way,  without  adver¬ 
tising  their  necessities  either  to  their  friends  or  the  world  at 
large.  To  supply  them  with  cheap  fuel  and  food  has  been  my 
way  of  trying  to  help  the  suffering  poor  to  make  their  little  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.  When  that 
little  was  exhausted  and  they  had  to  claim  charitable  relief,  their 
case  might,  properly  enough,  become  a  subject  for  investigation, 
but  while  they  have  cash  to  offer  for  what  they  buy,  I  cannot.see 
that  the  fact  of  giving  them  rather  more  than  their  money’s 
worth  entitles  the  seller  to  ask  for  any  guarantee  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  in  want. 

At  least  one  large-hearted  man  in  this  community  thoroughly 
agreed  with  me  in  this  position,  and  came  to  me  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  duplicate  and  expand  some  of  my  work.  The  fact  that 
there  was  in  New  York  no  more  sympathetic  observer  of  that 
work  than  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  first  conveyed  to  me  by 
our  common  friend,  Mr.  H.  Winthrop  Gray.  A  few  brief  confer¬ 
ences  with  Mr.  Morgan  were  all  that  was  needed  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  equipment  and  opening  of  a  large  central  depot  for  coal 
and  groceries  at  345  Grand  Street.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
of  50  feet,  is  75  feet  deep,  and  consists  of  five  stories  and  a  base¬ 
ment.  It  was  rented  on  Wednesday,  December  27th,  and  was 
opened  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  December  30th,  with  a  cargo 
of  coal  in  the  cellar,  6,000  loaves  of  fresh  bread  on  the  shelves, 
and  thousands  of  packages  of  tea  which  had  been  weighed  and 
wrapped  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  previous.  Later,  coffee, 
sugar  and  flour  were  added  to  the  stock,  and  all  the  articles  were 
sold  in  five  cent  quantities  as  follows  : 


Coal . . 
Tea. . . 
Bread 
Coffee 
f-  ugar , 
Flour. 


25  pounds 
6  ounces 
2  loaves 
6  ounces 
1!4  pounds 
3*4  pounds 


The  business  of  the  store  grew  with  amazing  rapidity,  as 
many  as  24,000  five-cent  tickets  being  sold  in  a  day.  At  the 
date  of  writing  this,  it  is  still  doing  a  very  large  business,  but  it 
will  close  on  Saturday,  April  14th,  with  the  disappearance  of 
many  of  the  conditions  which  it  was  intended  to  mitigate.  Thq 
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store  was  organized  and  equipped  under  my  personal  supervision, 
but  all  the  expenses  in  connection  with  it  were  borne  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  experienced  very  great  satisfaction  with  the  results 
we  were  able  to  achieve.  Complete  returns  of  sales  from  the 
coal  depots,  from  the  Third  Street  grocery,  and  from  Grand 
Street  up  to  March  31st,  present  a  somewhat  imposing  array  of 
figures.  Massed  together  they  are  as  follows  : 


Quantities.  Value. 

Coal . 32,716,235  pounds  $65,533 

Sugar .  375,150  “  15,125 

Bread .  370,694  “  9,278 

Flour . . .  151,508  “  2,450 

Coffee .  69,812  “  9,200 

Tea . 48,563  “  5,550 


Total .  $107,136 


One  indirect  effect  of  these  coal  and  grocery  depots  was  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  neighboring  area.  In  so  far  as  my  own  coal 
business  was  concerned,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  it  from 
the  fear  of  injuring  any  one.  The  large  dealers  in  coal  are  mostly 
rich  and  prosperous  men  whom  no  such  competition  could  possibly 
affect.  To  the  grocery  store  the  sale  of  coal  is  merely  inciden¬ 
tal,  and  the  pedlars  who  are  the  chief  distributors  in  the  tene¬ 
ment  districts,  could  readily  find  some  other  marketable  product 
in  which  to  trade.  People  who  could,  afford  to  pay  for  the 
cartage  of  their  coal  would  still  buy  from  them,  in  any  case  ;  it 
was  only  the  very  poor  who  were  likely  to  be  my  customers. 
But  if  we  are  to  deal  in  a  large  way  with  the  very  important 
problem  of  the  economical  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  stop  to  balance  the  interests  of  the 
few  against  those  of  the  million.  As  a  contribution  to 
organized  or  individual  effort  in  this  direction  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  my  stores  has  a  very  direct  value.  Without  going 
into  figures,  I  can  say  that  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
the  price,  or  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity,  would  about  represent  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  all  the  articles  of  daily  use  which  were  sold  at  the  yards  and 
stores  above  enumerated.  I  do  not  include  in  this  the  expense  of 
fitting  up,  which  was  necessarily  a  disproportionately  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  running  the  business,  being  done  for  a  short 
season  and  a  special  emergency.  In  an  established  business,  too, 
the  size  of  the  packages  dealt  in  might  be  increased  with  a  manifest 
saving  both  in  the  wages  of  the  packer  and  the  waste  of  material. 
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But  even,  on  the  basis  of  five-cent  quantities  of  everything,  and 
with  due  allowance  for  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  equipment, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  decrease  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
weight  given  could  be  made  to  yield  a  slight  margin  of  profit. 

-To  another  branch  of  the  work  which  I  instituted  at  my  own 
charge  and  solely  on  my  own  responsibility,  these  considerations 
do  not  apply.  I  refer  to  the  lodging-house  system,  which 
grew  under  my  hands  as  the  pressure  of  the  winter  increased,  till 
it  attained  dimensions  on  which  I  had  not  at  all  calculated  when 
I  undertook  it.  I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the  number  of 
men  out  of  employment  who  were  condemned  to  spend  the  night 
walking  the  streets,  and  I  resolved  that,  while  this  state  of  things 
continued,  no  man  who  could  scrape  together  five  cents  should 
be  deprived  of  a  clean  bed  and  a  sufficient  breakfast.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1894,  I  fitted  up  a  building  at  54  West  Fifteenth  Street, 
for  a  lodging-house,  and  placed  it  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Yatman,  who  consented  to  undertake  its  management.  To 
each  lodger  was  furnished  a  comfortable  cot,  which  was  provided 
with  a  leather  cover,  a  pillow  and  pillow  case,  a  pair  of  sheets, 
and  a  pair  of  warm  blankets.  In  addition  to  this  bed,  a  break¬ 
fast  of  as  much  bread  as  a  man  could  eat,  and  as  much  coffee  as 
he  could  drink,  was  given  to  each  lodger.  The  price  for  the 
lodging,  including  breakfast,  was  five  cents.  This  house  accom¬ 
modated  254  lodgers,  and  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  the  un¬ 
employed  that  within  a  short  time  a  second  building  at  108  West 
Eighteenth  Street  was  engaged.*  It  was  quicklv  fitted  up,  and 
although  it  accommodated  311  men,  it  was  soon  filled,  and  there 
was  left  a  large  overflow  of  applicants  for  a  night’s  shelter.  As 
Mr.  Yatman  was  willing  to  superintend  the  accommodation  of 
more  tnan  a  thousand  men,  another  large  building  was  engaged 
at  143  Bleeker  Street.  This  building  accommodated  450  men 
ut  it  did  not  provide  sufficient  accommodations  for  all  of  those 
w  io  sought  shelter,  so  a  fourth  lodging-house,  accommodating 
200  men,  was  opened  at  101  and  103  Wooster  Street.  This  latter 
place  was  furnished  to  me,  free  of  rent,  by  a  friend,  Mr.  Leon 
Tanenbaum,  and  his  aid  is  the  only  contribution  I  have  accepted 
ough  many  have  been  tendered,  toward  the  expense  of  the  vari- 
?U9S  °  Smg-fiouses,  which  are  now  accommodating  more  than 
1,200  men  and  women  nightly.  After  the  third  lodging-house 
was  opened,  a  portion  of  the  first  one,  at  54  West  Fifteenth  Street, 
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was  given,  over  to  women,  and  from  50  to  75  have  been  housed 
there  every  night.  During  the  eleven  weeks  ending  with  March 
31st,  52,776  men  had  shelter  and  breakfast  at  my  lodging-houses. 
Of  these  52,303  paid  five  cents  each,  and  473  were  admitted  free. 
For  the  eight  weeks  in  which  accommodations  were  provided  for 
women,  3,286  claimed  the  benefit  of  them,  of  which  3,149 
paid  the  five  cents  admission  charge,  and  137  were 
lodged  free.  For  the  breakfast  of  these  lodgers,  4,160 
pounds  of  coffee  were  consumed,  and  50,304  loaves 
of  wheaten  bread.  Mr.  Yatman  superintended  and  selected  all 
the  help  necessary  for  keeping  the  lodging-houses  in  order,  and 
attended  to  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  breakfast  for  the 
lodgers.  To  his  energy  and  zeal  the  success  of  this  part  of  my 
enterprise  is  largely  due.  I  have  only  two  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  lodging-houses — no  intosicated  persons  are  admitted, 
and  all  disorderly  persons  are  promptly  ejected.  No  distinction 
is  made  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  I  find  no  jar  arising 
from  either  the  mixing  of  nationalities  or  the  juxtaposition  of 
white  men  and  negroes.  No  questions  are  asked  of  any  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission,  and  no  investigation  made  of  their  character 
or  antecedents.  If  there  be  room  for  them  they  get  in  on  the 
payment  of  five  cents,  and  so  by  no  agency  of  mine  is  there  any 
diminution  of  their  sense  of  independence  or  self-respect.  Those 
admitted  free  are  strictly  exceptional  cases.  Seven  ©’clock  is  the 
hour  fixed  for  opening  the  doors,  and  within  half  an  hour  every¬ 
body  is  expected  to  be  in  bed.  No  talking  is  permitted  after 
that,  and  every  one  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  for  his  own  personal 
interest  to  have  order  strictly  maintained.  Tramps  and  profes¬ 
sional  beggars  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  discipline  like  this,  and 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  my  lodgers  have  come  mainly  from 
the  ranks  of  workingmen  out  of  a  job,  or  so  reduced  by  hard  times  as 
to  have  no  permanent  home.  My  confidence  in  the  honor  and  law- 
abiding  instincts  of  my  lodgers  has  been  fully  justified.  As 
these  lines  are  sent  to  the  printer,  over  60,000  men  and  women 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  night’s  shelter  and  breakfast  for 
five  cents,  but  not  once  has  it  been  necessary  to  call  in  a  police¬ 
man  to  maintain  order.  The  services  of  a  detective  or  'c  bouncer  ” 
have  been  dispensed  with.  This  is  a  record  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  the  best  hotel  in  the  city. 

That  such  men  as  I  lodged  at  night  should  not  be  compelled 
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to  go  hungry  by  day,  I  opened  on  March  9  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Bleecker  Street  lodging-house,  a  lunch  counter  at  which  all  appli¬ 
cants  might  have  a  large  sandwich  of  corned  beef  and  bread  and 
a  bowl  of  coffee  for  two  cents,  or  the  coffee  and  bread  without 
the  meat  for  one  cent.  From  the  date  of  opening  to  April  4 — 26 
days — 32,545  persons  were  fed  here,  and  there  were  used  for  their 
lunches  8,656  pounds  of  meat,  1,200  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
1,600  pounds  of  coffee,  1,400  pounds  of  sugar,  and  11,000  loaves 
of  bread.  The  experience  here  has  been  in  no  sense  different 
from  that  of  the  other  enterprises.  Everybody  who  had  two 
cents  was  made  welcome,  and,  however  great  the  crowd  might  be 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there  was  always  enough  for  every¬ 
body  to  eat.  The  customers  were  as  orderly  and  well-behaved  as 
those  at  the  most  pretentious  lunch  counter,  and  they  went  away 
with  as  little  feeling  of  having  been  the  recipients  of  charity  as 
the  men  who  a  few  blocks  away  paid  30  cents  for  a  smaller  ration 
of  bread,  meat,  and  coffee. 

NATHAN  STRAUS. 


THIS  TICKET /"lodging  and  breakfast  if  presented  before  seven  o’clock  in  the 

rnnnVnr?  I  !?S?KK  at  ?4  WJ  Fifteenth  Street,  at  108  West  Eighteenth  Street, 
GrOOD  FOU  l at  143  Bleecker  street,  and  at  103  Wooster  Street. 

rrmnViT)  i ®U,r°yrNCES,?F  °R  coffee,  or  2  pounds  of  bread,  or  25  pounds 
HOOD  I  OR  t  of  coal  on  the  Pier  at  foot  of  East  Third  Street.  v 

I ' twenty-five  f  On  the  Pier  at  foot  of  Rutgers  Street. 

-{  POUNDS  -J 

of  coal  l Or  on  the  Pier  at  foot  of  West  Fifty-second  street. 

/"SIX  OTJNCES  OF  TEA  OR  COFFEE,  or  2  pounds  of  BREAD,  or  VA 

GOOD  FOB  i  0r 25  "™"dS  °f  00A1~  ”8!<  I1™11"1’  otFLOueat 

g°oodVoSb  Bresd’“d 

This  Ticket  is  good  for  one  thing  only. 


OR  IT 
IS 

GOOD  FOR  l 


OR  IT 
IS 


I  have  laid  more  emphasis  than  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
necessary  on  the  fact  that  in  all  these  enterprises,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Grand  Street  store  and  the  renting  of  the  Wooster 
Street  lodging-house,  the  expense  was  borne  solely  by  myself.  I 
must  disclaim  any  personal  credit  on  this  score,  for  there  is  no 
lack  of  people  in  New  York  willing  to  spend  their  money  in  doing 
good.  I  could  have  had  all  the  aid  I  wanted  for  the  asking.  But 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  no  slight  part  of  the  value  of  my  work 
consists  in  the  demonstration  that  it  affords  of  the  superior 
effectiveness  of  the  individual  initiative  and  superintendence,  to 
any  other  way  of  administering  benevolence.  I  had  no  com- 
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mittee  to  consult  before  carrying  out  a  project,  and  no  delay  was 
caused  by  waiting  for  tbeir  approval.  I  furnished  the  funds, 
selected  my  lieutenants,  and  gave  my  instructions.  These  were 
carried  out  promptly;  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would 
have  been  required  to  discuss  it,  the  scheme  was  in  perfect  work¬ 
ing  order.  Had  I  stopped  to  take  the  advice  of  others,  some  of 
these  enterprises  would  never  have  been  carried  out  at  all.  The 
lodging-house  project  was,  especially,  the  subject  of  the  most 
discouraging  predictions.  I  hold  that  the  further  the  individual 
becomes  separated  from  the  objects  of  his  benevolence, 
the  less  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  his  well-doing.  I  have 
sought,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  my  un¬ 
fortunate  fellow-men  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  confidence,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  of  prying  suspicion  and  distrust.  I  have  tried  to 
assist  the  very  poor  to  tide  over  a  hard  time  by  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  obtain  the  simple  necessities  of  life.  In  doing  so  I 
have  fondly  hoped  that  I  was  diminishing  the  incentives  to  crime, 
as  well  as  lessening  the  hatred  which  those  who  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty  are  apt  to  entertain  for  their  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 
I  am  free  to  say  that  no  pastime,  however  rare  and  costly,  to 
which  my  tastes  may  incline,  would  have  yielded  me  so  much 
unalloyed  pleasure  as  the  work  whose  progress  and  results  I  have 
outlined.  I  put  it  to  the  wealthy,  among  whom  I  shall  hardly 
be  ranked,  that  there  is  at  all  times  a  field  open  for  them  to  show 
by  their  personal  efforts  and  influence  that  they  have  a  genuine 
fellow-feeling  for  the  poor.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  cannot  be 
more  effectually  done  than  by  a  well-regulated  series  of  enter¬ 
prises  that,  on  the  face  of  them,  are  profit-sharing  with  the  wage- 
earners.  Were  this  field  fully  occupied,  the  shriek  of  the  an¬ 
archist,  if  heard,  would  not  be  heeded,  and  society  would  be  at 
least  one  step  nearer  to  the  time  when  inequality  of  fortune  shall 
be  no  more  a  reason  for  envious  attack,  than  inequality  of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  and  when  all  projects  of  destructive  levelling  shall 
have  passed  into  oblivion. 


Nathan  Straus. 


THE  HOPES  OF  FREE  SILVER. 


BY  THE  HON.  R.  P.  BLAND,  CHAIRMAN  OR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  OR  THE 
HOUSE  OR  REPRESENTATIVES. 


The  word  seigniorage  as  applied  to  the  coinage  means  in  the 
original  or  true  sense  the  toll  or  charge  exacted  at  the  mints  for 
the  coinage  of  bullion  into  money.  This  toll  or  charge  is  always, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  exercised  by  governments.  It  mav  be  so 
gieat  as  to  practically  exclude  all  deposits  for  coinage,  or  may 
be  so  small  as  to  invite  the  deposit  of  bullion  for  coinage.  Our 
mint  laws  as  to  the  coinage  of  gold  bullion  for  private  holders 
are  exceedingly  liberal.  The  only  charge  exacted  for  the  mintage 
of  gold  is  the  payment  on  the  part  of  the  depositor  of  the  expense 
of  the  alloy  that  goes  into  the  gold  coin. 

The  alloy  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
Fe biliary  1,1th,  1813,  and  now  in  force,  is  as  follows  : 

Sec.  13.  “  That  the  standard  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  such  that  of  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred 
shall  be  of  pure  metai  and  one  hundred  of  alloy ;  and  the  alloy  of  the  silver 
coins  shall  be  of  copper,  and  the  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  of  copper 

or  of  copper  and  silver;  but  the  silver  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  alloy.” 

.  -^ie  a°fc  January,  1837,  which  provided  for  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  fixed  the  mint  charges  in  section 
18  of  the  act  as  follows  : 


Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  only  subjects  of  charge  by 
the  mint  to  the  depositor  shall  be  the  following:  For  relining  when  the 
union  is  below  standard;  for  toughening  when  metals  are  contained  in 
it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage  ;  for  copper  used  for  alloy  when  the  bul¬ 
lion  is  above  standard ;  for  silver  introduced  into  the  alloy  of  gold,  and  for 
separating  thegold  and  silver  when  these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bul- 
hon;  and  that  the  rate  of  these  charges  shall  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  bv 
the  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as 
not  to  exceed,  in  their  judgment,  the  actual  expense  to  the  mint  of  the 
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materials  and  labor  employed  in  each  of  the  cases  aforementioned,  and  that 
the  amount  received  from  these  charges  shall  be  accounted  for,  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  defraying  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  mint,” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  seigniorage  or  mint  charges  for 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was  very  slight. 

The  act  of  February  12th,  1873,  known  as  the  Demone¬ 
tization  Act,  prohibited  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar.  Since  that  time  all  the  silver  dollars  coined  have  been 
coined  on  government  account.  That  is  to  say,  the  government 
has  purchased  the  bullion  and  coined  it  as  prescribed  by  law. 
After  the  demonetization  statute  of  1873  no  standard  dollars 
were  coined  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  28th, 
1878.  The  first  section  of  that  act  provides  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  “That  there  shall  be  coined  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United 
States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  412%  grains  troy  of  standard  silver,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  January  the  18th,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the  devices 
and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act;  which  coins  together  with  all  silver 
dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States,  of  like  weight  and  fineness, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  [stipulated  in  the  contract.  And 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from 
time  to  time,  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars’  worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars’  worth 
per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly  as  fast  as  so  purchased 
into  such  dollars ;  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  And  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  this 
coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  provided  for 
under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage ;  provided  that  the 
amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of 
such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  five  million  dollars.  And  provided 
further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  silver  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
254  of  the  Revised  Statutes.” 

This  act  provides  for  the  gain  or  seigniorage  that  may  accrue 
in  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  the  bullion.  The  profit  or 
seigniorage  is  fixed,  as  is  provided  by  law,  for  subsidiary  coinage. 
This  gain  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  bullion  in 
the  market  and  the  value  or  ratio  fixed  by  law  for  its  coinage. 
The  difference  therefore  between  the  cost  of  the  bullion  and  the 
amount  of  dollars  the  bullion  will  coin  at  the  mints  is  denomi¬ 
nated  the  seigniorage. 

The  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  commonly  called  the  Sherman 
law,  provides  in  section  three  as  follows  : 
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Sec.  3.  “  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  mouth  coin  two  mil¬ 
lion  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion,  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
into  standard  silver  dollars  until  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  the  silver  bullion  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  and 
any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for 
and  paid  into  the  Treasury.” 

This  law  contained  the  same  provisions  substantially  as  re¬ 
gards  the  gain  or  seigniorage  as  is  found  in  the  act  of  1878  be¬ 
fore  quoted.  According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury  140,699,760  fine 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  Sherman  act.  The 
cost  of  this  bullion  was  $126,758,218.  This  bullion  will  coin 
181,914,899  silver  dollars.  The  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  bullion  and  the  amount  of  dollars  it  will  coin  is  $55.- 

156.681.  This  is  the  gain  or  seigniorage  that  was  proposed 
to  be  coined  by  the  Seigniorage  bill  and  to  be  used  in  the 
payment  of  the  public  expenditures.  The  first  section  of  the 
bill  provides  substantially  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  possible  the  silver  bullion  pur¬ 
chased  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  July  14th,  1890,  to  the  amount 
of  the  gain  or  seigniorage  of  such  bullion;  to  wit,  the  sum  of  $55,- 

156.681,  and  to  use  such  coin  or  the  silver  certificates  issued  thereon 
in  the  payment  of  public  expenditures. 

The  second  section  provides  that  after  the  coinage  of  the 
seigniorage  the  remainder  of  the  bullion  shall  be  coined,  and  the 
coin  held  in  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  in  the  purchase  of  the  bullion  ;  that  the  act  should 
not  be  construed  to  change  existing  law  as  to  the  legal-tender 
character  or  mode  of  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes.  The  act 
does  not  take  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  his  power  to  re¬ 
deem  the  notes  in  gold  at  his  discretion,  but  it  does  provide  that 
the  notes  shall  not  be  reissued,  but  shall  be  cancelled  and  de¬ 
stroyed  as  fast  as  the  bullion  shall  be  coined  into  a  redemption  fund; 
that  is  when  there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  standard  silver 
dollars  coined  from  the  bullion  to  take  the  place  of  the  notes  in 
the  currency,  the  notes  from  time  to  time  should  be  destroyed  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  coin  held  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemp¬ 
tion  and  silver  certificates  should  be  issued  on  such  coin. 

The  contention  that  there  is  no  seigniorage  to  be  coined  does 
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not  hold  good  in  the  face  of  the  law  to  the  contrary.  The  Sher¬ 
man  law  before  referred  to,  in  section  three,  dedicates  the  bullion 
purchased  to  the  redemption  of  the  notes  issued  in  the  purchase 
of  the  bullion  by  the  coinage  of  the  bullion  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  true  that  the  bullion  is  set  apart  to  redeem  the  notes,  but  this 
redemption  is  to  be  had  by  the  coinage  of  the  bullion  into  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollars.  The  bullion  is  to  be  coined,  and  the  standard 
dollars  coined  from  it  is  the  redemption  fund  set  apart.  The 
gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  the  coinage  is  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this  law.  The 
Seigniorage  bill  provides  for  the  coining  of  this  gain.  This  gain 
is  well  known,  and  can  be  determined  as  well  before  the  coinage 
as  afterwards  ;  in  fact  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  last 
annual  report  states  precisely  what  this  gain  is  ;  to  wit,  the  sum 
of  $55,156,681. 

The  fact  that  silver  bullion  has  fallen  in  the  markets  since 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  law  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  in  the  markets, 
as  bullion,  at  the  gold  valuation,  only  about  72  cents.  But 
the  law  of  the  Senator,  whose  name  it  bears,  provided  this 
bullion  should  be  coined  into  such  dollars  and  held  for  the 
redemption  of  the  notes.  It  does  not  lie  in  his  mouth  to  de¬ 
claim  against  his  own  enactments.  The  Sherman  bill  required 
this  bullion  to  be  coined  into  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  the 
coin  to  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  and  any  gain  or 
seigniorage  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury.  This  bullion  was  pur¬ 
chased  to  be  coined,  not  to  be  hoarded  as  bullion.  As  bullion 
it  cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No  one 
proposes  to  sell  it  as  bullion.  This  would  be  in  bad 
faith.  All  the  friends  of  silver  contend  for  is,  obedience 
to  the  law.  The  Seigniorage  bill  compels  the  execution  of  the 
Sherman  law.  The  state  of  the  Treasury  at  this  time  justifies  the 
coinage  of  the  Seigniorage  first,  and  the  use  of  the  money  in  the 
payment  of  public  expenditures.  This  is  a  lawful  and  feasible 
mode  of  providing  revenue.  It  is  not  lawful,  nor  is  it  good  public 
policy,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  for  the  os¬ 
tensible  purpose  of  maintaining  specie  payment  as  provided  for  in 
the  resumption  act  of  1875,  and  after  thus  obtaining  the  money 
for  such  an  alleged  purpose  illegally  use  it  for  another. 
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The  veto  of  the  Seigniorage  bill,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the 
President’s  message — that  is  to  say.  that  no  further  silver  coinage 
is  practicable,  unless  the  coinage  is  safeguarded  by  an  issue  of 
bonds  to  procure  gold  to  put  behind  the  silver  dollar— makes  the 
issue  plain  and  direct  between  the  advocates  of  the  single  gold 
standard  and  the  friends  of  bimetallism.  No  such  thing  as  bi¬ 
metallism  exists  where  one  metal  is  made  the  sole  standard. 

The  standard  of  money,  or  the  money  of  ultimate  redemption, 
must  rest  on  both  metals,  or  there  is  no  meaning  to  the  word  bi¬ 
metallism.  Yet  bimetallism  does  not  mean  two  standards,  but 
rather  an  alternative  standard.  Indeed  its  logical  analysis  is  that 
the  standard  rests  upon  the  combined  mass  of  both  gold  and  silver 
money.  The  President’s  veto,  however,  states  the  condition  of 
the  gold  standard,  which  tacitly  admits  there  is  not  sufficiency  of 
gold  to  go  round,  or  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  currency,  either 
in  the  coin  itself  or  the  paper  representative  issued  thereon,  dollar 
for  dollai.  To  make  tolerable  the  gold  standard,  there  must  be  a 
very  large  over-issue  of  paper  money,  which,  to  keep  the  parity, 
must  be  redeemed  in  gold.  But  there  can  be  no  increase  of  this 
representative  money  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  gold 
reserve,  which  requires  increased  bonded  debt.  This  bonded 
debt  must  necessarily  increase  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  gold  by  the  holders  of  the  credit  notes,  as  well 
as  to  secure  any  further  increase  of  the  circulating  medium.  Any 
one  at  a  glance  must  see  that  here  is  an  endless  chain  of  gold 
drainage  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  resulting  effect  more  bond 
issues.  Bonded  debt  can  thus  be  piled  on  the  taxpayers  with¬ 
out  any  limit.  Such  a  system  is  preposterous  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Nor  can  the  answer  be  made  to  this  fatal  objection 
by  relegating  the  currency  issue  to  national  banks,  for  at  last  the 
government  is  responsible  for  the  gold  to  redeem  the  bank  notes. 
The  ultimate  redemption  of  the  bank  note  is  fixed  as  a  burden 
upon  the  bonds  deposited  for  the  security  of  the  noteholders. 
This  bond  is  a  government  bond.  The  government  must  redeem 
it  and  thus  pay  the  noteholders.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  of  March  20th,  is  significant  of 
the  power  sought  to  be  exercised  by  the  owners  of  gold  in  control¬ 
ling  legislation  on  the  financial  question  : 


New  York,  March  20.— A 
morrow  to  protest  against  the 


meeting  of  bankers  has  been  called  for  to- 
signing  of  the  Seigniorage  bill.  Bankers 
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claim  that  when  they  subscribed  for  the  bonds  it  was  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  inflation  legislation. 

.A.  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  new  United  States  five  per  cent, 
loan  will  be  held  to-morrow  at  the  Union  Trust  Company  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  memorial  to  the  President  against  his  signing  the  Seigniorage 
bill.  The  call  for  the  meeting  is  signed  by  George  G.  Williams,  President  of 
the  Chemical  National  Bank  ;  John  A.  Stewart,  President  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  ;  and  Edward  King,  President  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  to-day  to 
protest  against  the  Bland  Seigniorage  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  Washington  to 
personally  protest  against  the  President  affixing  bis  signature  to  the  bill. 
They  will  carry  with  them  an  address  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  chamber. 

Charles  Stewart  Smith  called  the  chamber  to  order  at  12:30  to-day. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members. 

Henry  Hentz,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  read  the  address 
that  is  to  be  presented  to  the  President.  Brayton  Ives  said  the  President 
must  be  urged  to  veto  the  bill.  If  he  did  not  do  so  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
a  stipulation  made  between  the  Administration  and  the  bankers  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Ives  also  said  that  if  the  bill  became  law  it  would  cause  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the  Treasury. 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  are :  A.  E.  Orr,  Brayton 
Ives,  Henry  W.  Cannon,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  George  Wilson,  Louis  Wind- 
miiller,  Edward  O.  Leech,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  John 
Crosby  Brown,  W.  W.  Sherman,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Solon  B.  Humphreys, 
and  Henry  Hentz. 

A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  President  asking  an  audience  and  stating 
that  a  committee  would  wait  on  him  to-morrow  morning. 

The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  the  people’s  money, 
under  the  operation  of  the  gold  standard,  is  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  few  who  by  their  great  wealth  are  enabled  to  own  and 
control  the  scanty  gold  supply.  They  practically  dictate  terms 
to  the  people  on  the  money  question.  No  financial  legislation  can 
be  possible  without  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  this  great  and 
powerful  interest  in  Lombard  and  Wall  streets.  If  their  demands 
are  refused  and  legislation  is  enacted  over  their  protest,  dire  con¬ 
sequences  must  follow,  for  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  loot  the 
Treasury  of  its  gold  at  any  time  and  compel  bond  issues  to  re¬ 
plenish  it.  This  operation  can  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  here  pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  the  Treasury 
needs  money  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  notwithstanding  the  government  has  assets  of  its  own  dedi¬ 
cated  by  law  to  the  coinage,  yet  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
and  powerful  owners  of  gold  the  Treasury  assets  cannot  be  used 
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in  the  payment  of  government  demands.  What  a  pitiable  con¬ 
fession — Lombard  and  Wall  streets  are  the  complete  masters  of 
the  people  !  The  government  is  wholly  paralyzed,  as  it  stands  in 
financial  awe  and  dread  of  these  gold  gamblers.  This  state  of 
things  is  simply  scandalous.  A  silver  standard  or  any  other  sys¬ 
tem  that  would  free  the  people  from  such  abject  slavery  would 
be  preferable. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  with  notes  issued  on  the 
coins,  dollar  for  dollar,  would  relieve  all  this  strain  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Indeed,  the  Treasury  would  simply  be  the  custodian  of  the 
deposited  coin,  and  would  have  no  other  burden  than  to  keep 
the  coin  in  safe  vaults,  to  be  paid  out  when  demanded  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  back  the  coin  again  and  issue  coin  notes  against  the  coin. 

This  system  would  occasion  no  bond  issues  ;  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  return  the  coin  the  citizen  had  de¬ 
posited  for  a  government  note.  The  expense  to  the  government 
this  system  would  involve  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  notes  issued,  the  coin  on  which 
the  notes  were  issued  remaining  the  property  of  the  government. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1893,  the  writer 
hereof  made  the  following  statement  : 

“  It  would  be  well  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  for  the  country,  could 
the  questions  of  taxation  and  reduction  of  pensions,  as  well  as  a  reduction 
of  expenditures  all  along  the  line,  be  settled  before  entering  the  bitter 
struggle  over  the  money  question.  The  money  question  must,  however,  be 
met  some  time.  When  it  is  forced  as  the  issue  it  may  develop  a  necessity  for 
a  reorganization  of  political  parties.  The  battle  of  the  standard  is  the  com¬ 
ing  battle  the  world  over,  when  it  is  pushed  to  the  front  for  final  settlement 
—the  question  as  to  whether  silver  shall  be  placed  at  its  old  status  as  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  gold  in  our  financial  system,  or  totally  demone¬ 
tized.  It  will  be  a  battle-royal. 

“  The  time  is  not  to  be  long  deferred  when  this  battle  of  the  standards 
will  be  fought  to  a  finish.  On  the  one  side  will  be  arrayed  the  rich  and 
powerful  banks  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New;  on  the  other,  the 
mass  of  our  people,  especially  those  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
loaded  down  as  they  are  with  debts  and  mortgages,  with  a  vast  country  yet 
to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  industry  and  enterprise,  demanding  money 
without  limit,  except  as  to  its  supply  from  nature. 

“  The  money  question  when  brought  forward  for  final  solution  must  of 
necessity  involve  the  question  of  the  standard ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  stand¬ 
ard  resting  upon  both  metals,  gold  and  silver,  or  the  single  gold  standard. 
Compromises  and  makeshifts  have  heretofore  only  checked  the  fighting 
When  pressed  forward,  as  it  seems  may  be  done  ahead  of  tariff,  and  all 
other  reforms,  by  the  Democratic  party,  the  peril  of  defeat  for  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions,  pension  reforms,  and  other  reforms  in  our  expenditures  is  great.  It 
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may  be  that  those  who  wish  to  postpone  and  defeat  tariff  reform  are  more 
than  willing  to  press  other  great  measures  ahead  of  it.  The  Democratic 
party  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  such  should  be  the  policy  adopted.” 

The  unfortunate  condition  in  which  the  Democratic  party 
was  placed  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  extra  session,  in  August 
last,  called  as  it  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repealing  the  purchas¬ 
ing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  resulted  in  an  open  rupture 
between  the  friends  of  silver  and  the  Administration.  That 
breach  might  have  been,  at  least,  partially  closed  by  the  signing 
of  the  Seigniorage  bill  by  the  President,  but  his  veto  of  that 
measure  has  widened  the  difference  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Democrats  of  the  West  and  South.  It  has  caused  a  feeling  of 
resentment  that  will  probably  culminate  in  hostile  resolutions  in 
all  Western  and  Southern  platforms  on  the  currency  question  and 
practical  reorganization  of  the  Democracy  in  those  sections,  in 
emphatic  antagonism  to  the  Administration. 

In  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Republican  party  will  find  itself  arrayed  in  hostile  camps,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  final  overthrow  of  this  organization.  Indeed  the 
seeds  of  unrest  and  discontent  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party  are  plainly  visible.  It  is  very  doubtful,  even 
with  the  vantage  ground  the  leaders  now  have,  if  they  can  hold 
their  followers  in  the  South  and  West.  The  silver  question  will, 
in  the  coming  elections,  be  vastly  paramount  to  all  other  issues. 
On  this  issue  the  Republican  party  has  no  right,  from  its  record, 
to  claim  the  support  or  sympathy  of  the  free-coinage  people  of 
the  country.  The  result  of  the  elections  next  fall  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  forecast.  Unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  from  present  political  conditions,  the  Presidential  contest 
in  1896  will  bring  the  silver  issue  to  a  final  settlement.  The 
outlook  now  portends  a  united  Democracy  of  the  West  and  South 
on  a  platform  for  freer  trade  and  free  coinage  of  loth  metals. 
The  body  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy  of  the  East 
will  go  with  the  party  on  this  platform  and  leave  the  Tory  leaders 
to  finish  what  may  be  at  that  time  left  of  the  job  they  now  have 
on  hand — of  cutting  each  other’s  throats. 

Against  this  reorganized  and  popular  Democracy  will  be  ar¬ 
rayed  the  Republican  party,  around  whose  banner  will  rally  the 
Tories  of  gold  monometallism  and  the  plutocracy  of  the  tariff 
barons.  It  will  be  a  battle-royal  for  freedom.  The  power  of  the 
vol.  clviii. — no.  450.  36 
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cohorts  of  gold  monopoly.,  tariff  and  consequent  trusts,  as  well  as 
plutocracy  in  all  its  forms,  will  be  challenged  to  mortal  combat 
by  the  outraged  commonalty  of  this  country.  The  discontent 
throughout  the  world,  consequent  upon  the  restriction  of 
the  standard  of  money,  is  fast  concentrating  and  massing  the 
people  for  a  fight  that  will  make  the  closing  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  momentous  in  history.  This  condition  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  all  gold-standard  countries.  These  results  were  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  opponents  of  gold  monometallism  from  the  beginning 
of  the  anti-silver  crusade  in  1872-1873.  The  action  of  England 
in  suspending  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  last  summer, 
done,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  overthrow  of  silver 
here,  thus  securing  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act, 
and  the  recent  veto  of  the  Seigniorage  bill,  has  brought  our 
people  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  submitting  to  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  few  people  who  control  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  who 
are  determined,  by  means  of  the  single  gold  standard,  to  dictate 
and  control  the  financial  affairs  of  the  people,  or  of  making  war 
uncompromisingly  against  the  inevitable  degradation  and  slavery 
such  arrogance  of  power  implies. 


R.  P.  Bland. 


HOSTILITY  TO  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 


BY  GEORGE  PARSON'S  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  AND  THE  RIGHT  REV. 
WILLIAM  CROSWELL  DOANE,  BISHOP  OP  ALBANY. 


MR.  LATHROP : 

The  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Waller,  ex-Governor  of  Connecticut, 
tells  me  that  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Catholics 
of  New  London  were  but  a  handful,  a  violent  windstorm  one 
night  blew  the  cross  on  their  tiny  church  half-way  around,  so 
that  in  the  morning  it  was  seen  standing  oblique.  At  once  a 
rumor  spread  through  the  town  that  this  was  the  signal  for  a 
“rising”  of  Catholics.  No  one  knew  what  they  were  to  “rise” 
for  ;  but  a  panic  notion  prevailed  that  they  somehow  intended  to 
overpower  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens,  who  outnumbered 
them  about  a  hundred  to  one. 

This  notiop  and  the  puny  fear  indulged  by  the  majority  were 
unworthy  of  Americans,  who  ought  to  be  not  only  patriotic,  but 
also  intelligent,  reasonable,  and  brave.  Yet  precisely  the  same 
weak  and  foolish  alarm  to-day  actuates  those  who  are  loudest  in 
claiming  to  be  “Americans,”  but  tremble  with  dread  of  being 
overcome  by  some  ten  million  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  whom 
they  inferentially  deny  the  national  name.  The  cause  of  their 
alarm  and  of  the  virulent  hostility  shown  by  them  toward  Catho¬ 
lics  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  cited  ;  namely,  wind.  Only, 
now,  it  is  the  wind  of  their  own  breath  that  blows  the  cross  into 
some  strange  position,  whereat  they  fall  into  spasms  of  terror, 
like  children  who  play  at  frightening  themselves. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  have  taken  part  in  this  ghost- 
dance,  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  imaginary  “risings,”  is  the 
American  Mechanics.  They  profess  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  constitution  opposed  to  Catholics ;  but,  being  a  secret 
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society,  they  do  not  disclose  what  there  is  behind  or  above  their 
constitution.  It  is  certain  that  Catholics  are  rarely,  if  ever,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  rolls  ;  and  that  they  have  thrown  their  votes 
against  candidates  for  public  office,  not  because  of  unfitness,  bnt 
simply  because  these  candidates  were  Catholics.  Lately  they 
have  taken  to  attending  services,  uniformed  and  with  sword  and 
banner,  in  Protestant  churches — always  those  whose  ministers  are 
acrid  toward  Rome  and  throw  out  mysterious  warnings  against 
dangers  of  foreign  domination.  Many  of  their  members  are  but 
recently  naturalized,  yet  all  assume  to  be  superlatively  American. 
They  have  been  active  in  presenting  national  flags  to  public 
schools,  a  thing  excellent  in  itself;  but  they  have  accompanied  it 
with  speeches  at  times  grossly  insulting  and  threatening  toward 
Catholics.  Indeed  they  seem  to  trail  “  Old  Glory  ”  in  the  dust, 
according  to  the  Donnybrook  coat-tail  manner,  with  an  invitation 
to  us  to  step  on  it ;  so  that  they  may  prove — with  fist  or  sword, 
with  ballot  or  bullet  (a  word  they  are  fond  of)— how  much  they 
love  it.  This  invitation  has  been  politely  but  firmly  unheeded  ; 
because  no  Catholic  American  will  be  a  party  to  such  degradation 
of  the  national  ensign. 

Another  more  pretentious  affair  is  that  secret,  oath-bound 
clan,  the  American  Protective  Association — now  generally  known 
as  “the  A.  P.  A.”— which,  though  working  darkly,  yet  through 
the  declared  newspaper  organs  established  by  it  (eighty  in  num¬ 
ber),  and  its  public  speakers,  has  urged  the  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  proscription  of  Catholics,  and  has  hinted  a  cordial  will¬ 
ingness  to  use  deadly  weapons  against  them.  Although  profess¬ 
ing  intense  Americanism,  it  is  known  to  have  been  prompted 
laigely  by  Canadian  Orangemen  and  to  be  in  close  sympathy  with 
Orange  lodges ;  thus  importing  into  our  national  life  a  feud 
pertaining  wholly  to  a  foreign  princedom.  It  has  spread 
reports  widely  that  arms  are  being  secretly  gathered  in  Catholic 
churches  ;  apparently  suffering  from  a  Chinese  confusion  of  the 
letters  “  r  ”  and  “  1.”  Alms  are  collected  in  Catholic  churches, 
but  not  arms.  In  every  case  where  this  insane  or  malicious  charge 
was  made  specifically,  its  falsity  has  been  exposed  by  an  open 
inspection  of  the  premises  ;  for  a  little  sacrifice  of  dignity  was 
better  than  to  allow  these  maligners  to  imperil  the  public  peace 
and  mutual  confidence  among  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
recent  lawsuit  to  recover  a  balance  on  an  unpaid  bill  for  rifles 
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disclosed  that  the  A.  P.  A.s  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  have  themselves 
been  purchasing  firearms  and  forming  thus  a  secret  military  troop, 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  !  The  A.  P.  A.  oath  binds  members 
never  to  employ  a  Roman  Catholic  in  any  capacity  if  they  can 
get  a  Protestant’s  service  ;  to  help  “  retard  and  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Pope”  ;  to  oppose  Roman  Catholics  for  “  any  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  American  people  ”;  and  to  “  endeavor  at 
all  times  to  place  the  political  positions  of  this  government 
in  the  hands  of  Protestants.”  This  oath  is  a  self-confessed  act 
of  treason  against  the  Republic,  since  it  aims  at  disposing  of 
offices  “  in  the  gift  of  the  people  ”  by  a  secret  and  lawless  body  of 
conspirators,  who  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people.  The 
A.  P.  A.  also  sends  out  sonorous  remonstrance  against  any  “  union 
of  church  and  state.”  Yet  its  oath  has  in  view  the  achievement 
of  such  union,  for  it  proposes  to  place  the  government  solely  in 
the  hands  of  Protestants ;  and  Protestants,  with  all  their  sub¬ 
divisions,  constantly  refer  to  themselves  as  “  the  church.”  More¬ 
over,  the  general  secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Beatty,* 
assures  the  public  that  the  order  “is  composed  of  men  who 
occupy  high  positions  not  only  in  commercial  and  professional 
life,  but  also  in  State  and  Church.” 

The  A.  P.  A.  has  gained  some  influence  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin; 
in  Detroit,  Mich.;  in  Columbus  and  Toledo.  0.;  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  various  other  places.  It  has  circulated,  broadcast, 
bogus  “encyclicals”  attributed  to  the  Pope,  or  instructions  fraud¬ 
ulently  signed  with  the  names  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  other 
prelates,  ordering  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  to  exter¬ 
minate  non '■Catholics  at  a  specified  time  last  autumn.  It  has 
driven  a  good  many  Catholics  out  of  office,  elective  or  appoint¬ 
ive,  and  effected  the  discharge  of  numerous  Catholic  employees, 
thus  lessening  or  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  livelihood — a 
course  which  has  led  to  retaliation  by  Catholics,  in  refusing  to 
give  their  custom  to  business  men  known  to  be  A.  P.  A.s.  It 
has  encouraged  and  paid  anti-Catholic  lecturers — chiefly  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  dissolute  and  unfrocked  “  ex-priests  ”  or  “  escaped  nuns  ” 
— to  travel  the  country  and  pour  forth  a  flood  of  false,  obscene, 
incendiary  abuse  upon  this  great  body  of  our  sincere,  pure- 
minded  men  and  women  and  their  devoted  spiritual  guides  and 
pastors. 

*  See  his  statement  in  J7ie  Independent,  Jan.  18,  1894. 
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Would  such  a  procedure,  if  directed  against  Baptists,  Method¬ 
ists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  or  Episcopalians  be  tol¬ 
erated  for  a  month  or  a  week  by  the  public  opinion  of  Protest¬ 
ants  ?  Certainly  it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  either  the  public 
or  the  private  opinion  of  Catholics,  if  any  one  ventured  so  to 
assault  their  Piotestant  brothers  and  companions  in  citizenship. 
Why ,  then,  has  there  been  no  general  and  decisive  reproof  by  our 
non-Catholic  neighbors  of  this  indecent  and  un-American  cam¬ 
paign  against  Catholics  ? 

The  A.  P.  A.  has  already  contrived  to  bring  about  several  riots, 
with  the  result  of  killing  a  number  of  persons.  Some  weeks  ago, 
one  of  its  lecturers,  a  J.  V.  McNamara,  entered  a  hall  in  Kansas  City 
where  he  was  to  lecture,  carrying  a  loaded  Winchester  rifle,  and 
called  for  twelve  stout  Protestants  to  gather  round  him  as  a  body¬ 
guard.  He  then  proceeded  to  utter  foul  slanders  against  a  venera¬ 
ble  and  saintly  nun.  But  the  Catholics  who  heard  him,  although 
intensely  indignaut,  denied  him  the  coveted  opportunity  of 
firing  his  rifle  and  bringing  on  a  fight.  They  had  him  arrested  for 
his  defamatory  speech,  and  the  authorities  jailed  him  for  carry¬ 
ing  weapons,  unlawfully  and  inciting  to  riot.  Again,  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  this  “  patriotic  ”  society  raised  a  clamor  against  a  local 
convent  there  ;  threatened  to  break  into  the  house  ;  a  thing  which 
it  had  about  as  much  right  to  do  as  it  would  have  to  forcibly  invade 
a  Congregational  minister’s  dwelling  or  an  Episcopal  old  ladies’ 
home.  The  Church  authorities,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  peace,  thereupon  opened  the  doors  to  a  committee  of 
citizens  and  officials,  who  went  through  the  convent  and  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  were  no  dungeons  or  tortures  or  other  of  the 
alleged  iniquities  there. 


From  whom  has  the  country  most  to  fear— from  Catholics  who 
as  lay  folk  or  religious  devotees,  mind  their  own  business,  abide 
by  the  laws,  and  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  peace:  or  from 
these  singular  “protectors,”  who  treat  one-sixth  of  the  nation  as 
though  they  were  aliens,  foment  mutual  suspicion  and  bitterness 
threaten  religious  liberty,  break  the  laws,  and  stir  up  armed 
state  r>  A  few  public  men,  unprejudiced  and  patriotic  non- 
Catholics,  have  denounced  this  incendiary  movement  with  vigor 
Many  fair-minded  Protestant  ministers,  with  clear  moral  sight 
ave  scored  it  as  cowardly,  as  opposed  to  the  American  idea,  and 
un-Christian.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  have  remained 
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silent,  and  so  has  the  majority  of  the  daily  press;  thus  indicating 
tacit  approval  of  a  religious  proscription  which,  were  it  attempted 
against  any  Protestant  denomination,  would  arouse  a  din  of  re¬ 
monstrance  from  every  leading  journal.  Even  the  Rev.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden,  though  loyally  outspoken  in  condemning  the  A. 
P.  A.,  is  uneasy  at  “  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
leaders  toward  the  public  schools,  and  their  attempts,  in  cities 
where  they  have  the  power,  to  use  the  municipal  machinery  for 
their  own  purposes.”*  Would  he  not  feel  justified  in  taking 
part  in  politics,  with  his  own  co-religionists,  for  good  objects ; 
just  as  the  (Protestant)  Evangelical  Temperance  organization 
publicly  declares  that  “the  Church”  has  a  right  “  to  engage  in 
politics  and  government  for  moral  and  legislative  ends”? 
Why  should  not  Catholics  enjoy  equal  freedom,  as  citizens,  to 
hold  opinions  on  morals  or  education,  to  engage  in  politics  or 
government,  to  advance  them  ?  The  Protestant  religious  press, 
further,  largely  abets  the  unpatriotic  aim  of  the  secret  societies 
by  making  such  wholly  untrue  utterances  as  these: 


“  [Mgr.  Satolli]  is  clothed  with  papal  powers  in  civil  matters.  . 

His  definite  mission  is  to  manipulate  our  political  affairs  until  all  branches 
of  government  are  under  control.” — The  Christian  at  Work  (Methodist). 

“  No  foe  have  we  so  much  to  fear  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  is  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  Republic."— The  Christian  Inquirer  (Baptist). 

This  kind  of  cry  has  also  been  taken  up  by  another  associa¬ 
tion,  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  very  respectable  men,  some  of  whom 
have  great  wealth  and  influence.  The  mere  conception  of  such  a 
league  is  preposterous.  Why,  the  whole  American  people  are  a 
“  league  for  the  protection  of  American  institutions  ”  !  Can  it 
be  possible  that  we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  handing  over 
the  protection  of  our  government  and  of  our  public  affairs  gener¬ 
ally  to  a  self-appointed  society,  however  respectable?  This 
League— the  L.  P.  A.  I.— is  really  a  more  discouraging  sign  of 
the  times,  and  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic, 
than  secret  alliances  of  the  ignorant  and  the  stupidly  malicious, 
like  the  A.  P.  A.  and  its  congeners  ;  because  it  embraces  so  many 
of  the  intelligent,  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deluded 
by  false  catch-words.  Its  object,  as  proclaimed,  is  to  secure  an 


*«ThP  Anti-Catholic  Crusade,”  The  Century  Magazine,  March,  1894.  There 
seems  to^besome^orrfuBfi)!!  of  ideas  (in  calling  the  at  tack  of  a  secret  socrety  upon 
upholders  of  the  Cross  a  “crusade. 
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amendment  to  the  constitution  of  every  State,  and  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting  the  use  of  public  prop¬ 
erty,  credit,  or  money  raised  by  tax,  for  aiding  any  institution 
which  is  wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has,  for  years, 
attempted  to  achieve  ;  and  the  corresponding  secretary  of  that 
body  now  appears  as  the  general  secretary  of  this  League.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  prevent,  permanently,  any  possible  appropria¬ 
tion  toward  the  support  of  Catholic  parochial  schools;  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  published  documents,  which  refer  to  “  a  single 
religious  denomination  ”  which  has  “  been  assaulting  the  public- 
school  system/’  Catholics  have  not  assaulted  that  system,  but 
they  are  the  only  religious  body  accused  of  doing  so  ; "hence  the 
meaning  is  plain.  One  of  the  gentlest  members  of  the  L.  P.  A. 
I. ,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  while  expressing  to  me  an  earnest 
desire  for  a  real  “  Christian  union”  of  all  Catholics  and  Protest¬ 
ants,  told  me  that  if  he  could  have  his  way  he  would  destroy  every 
convent  in  the  country  !  Ah  uno  disce  omnes.  The  L.  P.  A  I 
(consisting  of  Protestants)  would  join  with  us  in  sweetest 
harmony  if  we  would  abandon  the  religious  education  of  parochial 
schools  and  incidentally  destroy  our  convents  and  forsake  the 
faith  transmitted  to  us  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

The  L.  P.  A.  I.  says  (Doc.  No.  1)  : 


We  want  no  foreign  schools,  with  doctrines,  ideas,  and  methods  at 
variance  with  our  constitutional  principles,  .  .  .  and  controlled  by  those 
who  seek,  by  perverting  the  infant  mind  of  America,  to  use  the  American 
suffrage  for  the  overthrow  of  American  institutions  [  1 1].” 


_  ^  also  intimates  that  any  sharing  of  school  funds  (for  main¬ 
taining  liberty  of  conscience)  would  come  under  the  head  of 
“  acts  of  licentiousness  or  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  state,”  mentioned  by  the  constitution  of  New 
York,  or  of  “crime  .  .  .  sanctioned  by  any  partisan  sect 
which  may  designate  it  as  religion.”  And  it  demands  that  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  be  freed  from  “  denominational  control.”  This 
is  nothing  less  than  an  attack  on  the  very  existence  of  schools  in 
which  religion  is  taught,  whether  supported  by  individuals  or 
the  state.  The  L.  P.  A.  I.  further  says  (Doc.  No.  19)  : 


We  are  not  looking  to  monarchies  for  instruction  concerning  the  best 
raining  of  youth  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  in  this  republic;  .  .  .  Shall 
t  e  common  schools  be  disintegrated  and  destroyed  by  the  dispersion  and 
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use  of  their  funds  for  sectarian  ends  ?  .  .  .  Are  our  citizens  in  favor  of 
the  union  of  church  and  state?  .  .  .  These  questions  must  be  perma¬ 

nently  settled  for  weal  or  woe.” 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  be  settled  for  “  woe  although 
what  the  A.  P.  A.  and  the  L.  P.  A.  I.  seem  to  yearn  for  is  pre¬ 
cisely  woe  and  uproar  and  a  general  shindy  among  citizens.  The 
two  bodies  have  several  points  in  common.  Both  assume  to  re¬ 
gard  Catholics  as  enemies  of  popular  free  education  and  as  dis¬ 
loyal,  or  incapable  of  loyalty,  to  the  United  States.  Now,  these 
ideas  are  radically  mistaken  :  they  are  without  basis  in  either 
principle  or  fact,  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  or  the  practice 
of  her  faithful  children.  Those  wilful  or  misguided  detractors 
who  insist  to  the  contrary  blot  out  from  memory  such  Catholic 
patriots  as  General  Sheridan  and  that  great  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Eoger  Taney,  who  were  eminent  types  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  humbler  citizens  and  soldiers  who  share  their  religion. 
In  their  general  hatred  of  our  doctrine,  or  their  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
like  of  one  and  another  among  the  various  race-stocks  represented 
in  the  universal  Church,  they  seem  to  forget  that  it  includes  a 
large  number  of  people  whose  families  have  been  settled  in  this 
country  from  the  earliest  colonial  times,  who  are  quite  as  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  patriotism  as  any  one  else.  To  give 
an  instance,  my  American  ancestry  runs  back  through  a  line  of 
Yankee  blood  for  260  years,  and  numbers  a  long  list  of  Puritans 
who  were  among  the  active  and  efficient  founders  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  as  ministers,  lawyers,  governors,  business 
men,  farmers,  builders.  Honoring  their  good  citizenship  and 
their  piety  (according  to  their  light),  and  with  a  love  of  broaden¬ 
ing  popular  liberty  inborn,  I  think  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American  and  to  feel  as  an  American.  For  one,  then,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  declare  that  Catholic  Christian  faith  and  teaching  deepen 
and  strengthen  even  a  long-inherited  loyalty  to  my  country; 
and  that  they  must  inevitably  intensify  the  sentiment  and 
principle  of  patriotism  in  all  who  accept  them. 

But  such  assurance  does  not  rest  on  any  one  man’s  word.  The 
Church,  teaching  us  that  all  life,  thought,  and  action  depend  on 
God  and  must  be  obedient  to  him,  also  incessantly  impresses 
upon  us  the  rule  that  we  must  obey  the  state,  the  constituted 
human  government,  as  representing  in  so  far  the  divine  law. 
“  Bender  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caasar’s,  and  to  God 
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the  things  that  are  God's.”  The  Church's  commands  are  based 
°n  tha*  commandment  of  Christ,  in  which  there  is  no  abnormal 
division  or  conflict  of  loyal  duties,  but  simply  a  coordination  of 
them.  Neither  is  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  divided.  They  obey 

God  and  the  Church  in  faith  and  morals,  and  the  state  in  other 
matters. 

the  dutyof ^  for  conscience’  sake,  to  obey  the  civil  law  and  state 
”  h®  leS'  *  *  *  ^e,  ars  bound  ^  obey  the  laws  of  the  state  when  they 
are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  Should  the  law  be  unjust  or  in  con 
tempt  of  religion,  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  it.  Thp  rnnH™ 

£“h°U,d  be>  n0t  merely  fear  of  penalties,  but  a  conscientious  sense 

Could  there  be  anything  more  in  accord  with  the  American 
idea  Our  nation  is  founded  on  obedience  to  just  laws,  with 
liberty  to  resist  unjust  ones.  Catholics  everywhere  have  the 
same  right  of  self-government  and  of  opposing  tyranny  which 
Gie  founders  of  the  Bepublic  upheld-no  more  Lino  Z  Be 

aibe,  m  his  approved  catechism,  says  we  are  bound  to  assist  our 
temporal  rulers 

“  in  their  necessities  and  dangers  nnri 

and  life  for  their  defence  against  the’  enemies  of  our  Tom  try  ^  Pr°Perty 
and  that  we  sin  against  them 

SOH  °f  trmSOn'  °r  ^rdraey  against  our  government  and 

The  Church  counsels  always  moderation  and  peaceable,  loyal 
methods  in  opposing  unjust  laws ;  yet  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose 
teachings  are  ratified  by  it,  held  that  unjust  taxation  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  revolution  by  the  people — the  precise  maxim  on 
which  our  American  revolution  was  based.  Pour  centuries  be 
foie  oui  Puritan  fathers  landed  here  he  also  asserted  that  for 
good  government  in  any  city  or  state,  it  is  essential  that  ‘‘di 

.  10uld  have  a  share  m  the  government,  for  by  this  means  peace 
is  preserved  and  the  constitution  is  loved  and  observed  by  ill  " 
The  Church  (as  attested  by  the  Protestant  historian  GuisoO  as 
encouraged  and  cooperated  with  free  popular  government  in 

many  towns  and  states,  since  even  before  the  eleventh  cent  ' 
The  Papacy  neither  exerts  nn,.  1  centuiy- 

political  action  of  Gnfb  r  aims  any  power  to  dictate  the 

political  action  of  Catholics,  here  or  elsewhere.  If  religion  itself 

or  the  political  rights  of  Catholics  be  threatened,  the  Pope  may 

tiesD- 
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advise  defensive  action,  either  by  abstention  from  voting  or  by 
the  formation  of  a  party  ;  but  even  then  it  is  open  to  individual 
Catholics  to  follow  that  advice  or  not.  They  are  very  loth  to  take 
such  steps,  and  are  driven  to  them  only  by  anti-religious  or 
tyrannical  secular  powers.  For  Catholics  are  especially  jealous 
and  proud  of  their  individual  freedom  as  citizens,  and  do  not  like 
to  limit  their  political  independence  even  for  the  sake  of  protect¬ 
ing  their  faith.  Their  enemies  sometimes  force  them  into  such 
limits,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation.  But  there  is  no  power 
anywhere  in  the  church  that  can  compel  the  vote  or  action  of  a 
single  Catholic  against  the  secular  government  to  which  he  has 
given  allegiance,  or  against  his  conscience  as  a  citizen.  Leo 
XIII.,  denying  indignantly,  of  late,  the  accusation  that  he  had 
incited  or  aided  revolt  in  Sicily  against  that  Italian  government 
which  is  so  hostile  to  him,  declared  that  “  The  man  who  does  not 
love  his  fatherland  is  unworthy  of  the  blessing  of  God.”  The 
Church  has  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  have,  a  fixed  political 
policy ;  its  one  object  being  to  maintain  Christian  principle, 
morals,  enlightenment,  and  spiritual  life  everywhere;  whether  in 
republican,  monarchical,  patriarchal,  or  tribal  communities.  It 
instills  good  citizenship,  good  morals,  obedience  in  and  to  and 
for  the  state.  On  political  questions,  our  Catholic  citizens — as 
those  who  know  them  best  must  admit — are  the  most  independent 
of  all,  and  even  the  most  divided  among  themselves. 

As  for  free  schools,  the  Protestant  Hallam  praises  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  sixth  century  for  their  zeal  in  founding  them  and 
promoting  popular  education.  Catholics  have  maintained  and 
multiplied  such  schools  ever  since,  and  set  them  up  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  long  before  the  Puritans  erected  their  sectarian  pay- 
schools,  which  were  not  free.  Neither  the  Church  nor  its 
American  members  are  trying  to  break  down  the  public-school 
system.  They  wish  to  maintain  the  free  schools  which  they  them¬ 
selves  pay  for,  in  which  religion  is  taught;  because  to  them  re¬ 
ligion  is  just  as  much  a  primary  element  in  life  and  thought  as 
arithmetic,  and  even  more  important  than  arithmetic  or  life  it¬ 
self.  As  to  the  sharing  of  public  funds  for  part  support  of  de¬ 
nominational  schools.  Catholics  themselves  are  not  at  all  agreed.* 
But  even  if  they  were  a  unit  on  the  plan,  there  would  be  nothing 

*  See  statements  of  twenty-nine  archbishops  and  bishops,  The  Independent, 
January  11,  1894,  only  two  of  whom  approved  such  a  plan. 
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heinous  or  treasonable  in  it.  “  We  are  not  looking  to  monarchies 
for  instruction,”  says  the  L.  P.  A.  I.  Very  well;  then  look  to 
the  republic  of  Switzerland,  which  is  some  three  hundred  years 
older  than  ours.  In  Switzerland,  children  are  educated  almost 
wholly  in  the  public  schools;  but  the  state  itself,  in  all  but  one 
canton,  piovides  for  their  religious  education,  either  in  or  out  of 
the  schoolhouse.  It  scrupulously  arranges  that  neither  Cath¬ 
olics,  Protestants,  nor  Jews  shall  be  subjected  to  any  religious 
instruction  other  than  that  of  their  own  belief. 


The  late  George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United 
States  (whom  the  A.  P.  A.  Orangemen,  and  the  imported  patriots 
of  other  secret  societies  seem  to  have  forgotten),  emphatically  as¬ 
sured  us  that  national  morality  could  not  exist  without  religious 
principles.  The  American  schools  of  his  day  taught  those 
principles.  The  schools  of  Switzerland  instill  them  now.  Is 
there,  then,  anything  unpatriotic  or  unrepublican  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  our  modern  public  schools  in  America  should  teach 
them,  with  due  regard  for  the  prepossessions  of  each  pupil  ?  Or  is 
our  Republic  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  endure  a  sharing  of  funds 
with  denominational  schools,  per  capita,  as  in  England,  where 
the  system  has  neither  produced  discord  nor  disloyalty  nor  dis¬ 
turbed  the  other  public  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  had 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  results  ? 


At  least  this  question  ought  to  remain  open  for  fair  and  tem¬ 
perate  discussion  by  all  Americans,  free  from  “shot-gun”  oratory 
and  threats  of  intimidation,  violence,  and  ostracism,  such  as 
are  now  made  publicly  and  privately  against  American  Catho- 
hcs.  The  A.  P.  A.-ists  are  leading  the  way  to  the  actual  slaugh- 
ter  of  Catholics,  as  in  1840-45.  They  are  the  Sim  Tappertits  * 
of  the  body  politic,  apparently  aching  for  a  new  Lord  George 
Gordon  not  The  L.  P.  A.  I.,  less  bloodthirsty,  still  proposes  to 
fetter  the  whole  people  with  amendments  that  will  rob  future 
generations  of  all  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  secular  and  religious 
education-chiefly  to  abridge,  just  now,  the  libertv  and  welfare 
of  Catholic  citizens.  These  people  brandish  the  national  ensign 
at  us  as  though  it  were  something  hostile  to  us  Americans.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  stars  of  the  flag  belong  to  Protestants  or 
agnostics,  while  Catholics  are  to  receive  only  the  stripes.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  whole  people  will  regret  that  the  Ameri- 


*  See  Dickens’s  Barnaby  Rudge. 
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can  flag  was  ever  lowered  to  the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  an 
emblem  of  bigotry,  shameful  narrowness  and  anti-Christian  tyr¬ 
anny. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


BISHOP  DOANE  : 

If  I  put  any  heading  to  the  reply  to  Mr.  Lathrop’s  paper  on 
Hostility  to  Roman  Catholics,  I  should  call  this  paper  Friendly 
Counsel  to  American  Roman  Catholics.  These  are  too  serious 
times  to  deal  with  so  vital  a  question,  either  with  words  and  acts  that 
stir  up  violence,  or  with  words  which,  by  belittling,  tend  to  increase 
the  danger.  Looking  at  any  subject  of  anxiety  with  a  magnifying 
glass  is  no  worse  than  looking  at  it,  as  Nelson  did,  with  a  blind 
eye  against  the  telescope.  And  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  danger  is  as  unwise  as  exaggerating  its  amount.  The  first 
motive  of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  paper  commands  my  sympathy.  It  is 
meant  to  be,  and  to  a  degree  it  is,  an  appeal  to  the  sound  and 
sober  judgment  of  American  citizens  of  every  national  descent 
and  of  every  religious  denomination ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  a 
one-sided  and  partial  appeal.  When  St.  Paul  had  two  contentious 
women  to  deal  with  in  Philippi,  he  was  not  content  with  appeal¬ 
ing  only  to  one  of  them,  but  he  said,  “I  beseech  Euodias  and  I 
beseech  Syntyclie.”  And  any  all-around  dealing  with  this  question 
of  the  admixture  of  religious  convictions  or  feelings  with  political 
issues  or  interests,  of  the  relation  between  ecclesiastical  bodies 
and  the  State,  must  have  a  word  of  warning  to  all  the  people 
who  are  concerned.  The  methods  which  Mr.  Lathrop  denounces 
are  most  un-American  and  most  unmanly  methods,  no  matter 
by  whom  resorted  to.  Prosecution  either  by  or  against  religion 
is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Protection  against  even 
the  appearance  of  religious  interference  in  public  American 
affairs  is  a  different  thing.  Every  religious  body  ought  to  be  on 
guard  against  it,  and  every  citizen  ought  to  protect  the  State 
against  it.  The  language  of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  paper  is  not  only  one¬ 
sided,  but  it  is  more  contemptuous  than  conciliatory  ;  more  the 
plea  of  an  advocate  than  the  presentation  of  a  judge. 

I  am  most  cordially  in  accord  with  Mr.  Lathrop,  in  condemn¬ 
ing  any  secret  society  which  is  organized  to  control  political 
affairs.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  organization  called 
the  American  Protective  Association,  except  by  rumor.  If  it  un- 
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dertakes  to  proscribe  men  from  political  office,  for  which  they  are 
fit,  or  to  prevent  men  from  obtaining  employment,  which  they 
could  get,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  I  should 
deprecate  and  despise  its  action  as  strongly  as  he  can.  And  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  should  absolutely  condemn  the  circulation  of 
falsehoods ;  and  as  absolutely  the  stirring  up  of  violence,  arming 
against  alarms,  or  provoking  to  violence,  by  preparation  to  resist 
it.  But  I  must  protest  against  the  attempt  to  condemn,  on  the 
same  grounds,  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Insti¬ 
tutions,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  That  society 
has  no  secrets  to  keep  from  anybodyc  It  proposes,  in  open  day, 
to  deal  by  constitutional  methods  with  the  principle  which  it 
maintains.  It  has  no  alliterative  alternatives  of  “  ballot  and 
bullet.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  personal  opinions  of  even 
“its  gentlest  member/’’  It  has  no  affiliation  with  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Alliance.  The  real  purpose  is  the  avowed  purpose,  in  its 
organization,  and  in  all  its  utterances.  And  that  real  purpose  is 
to  secure  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  fuller  state¬ 
ment  of  the  principles*  which  the  Constitution  already  asserts, 
namely,  the  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State  j  each  equally 
free  from,  each  equally  respecting,  the  other.  And  it  seeks  to  in 
sert  this  amendment  in  the  precise  language  in  which  it  already 
exists  in  several  of  the  State  constitutions. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Lathrop  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
because  of  his  statement  “that  this  League  consisting  of  Protest¬ 
ants  would  join  with  us  (that  is,  with  Roman  Catholics)  in 
sweetest  harmony,  if”  etc.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  mistaken  in  every  one  of  the  three  purposes  which  he  im- 
poits  into  the  object  of  the  League.  We  have  no  desire  to  ask 
the  Roman  Church  to  abandon  the  religious  education  of  paro¬ 
chial  schools,  but  only  to  support  the  parochial  schools  in  which, 
greatly  to  their  honor,  they  give  religious  education.  We  have 
no  wish  that  they  should  “  incidentally  ”  or  intentionally  “  de¬ 
stroy  convents/’  On  the  contrary,  we  thoroughly  honor  the 
devoted  lives  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Orders  of  reli¬ 
gious  teachers.  And  far  from  asking  them  to  “  abandon  the 
faith  transmitted  to  them  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles/’  our 
only  prayer  is  that  they  will  return  to  it,  and  maintain  that  faith 
as  it  has  been  held  “always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.” 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion.”  Art.  1. 
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It  is  no  attack  on  “  the  very  existence  of  schools  in  which  re¬ 
ligion  is  taught,  whether  supported  by  individuals  or  the  state, 
to  demand  that  ‘  elementary  schools  ’  be  not  ‘freed,’  but  kept 
‘free  ’  from  denominational  control.”  This  language  begs  the 
whole  question,  by  the  calm  insertion  of  the  words  “or  the 
State.”  The  State  supports  no  such  school,  and  our  contention 
is  that  it  has  no  right  to.  And  the  words  “elementary  schools  ” 
are  used  in  a  like  misleading  way.  “  Elementary  school  ”  is  the 
technical  term  by  which  what  used  to  be  called  the  “common 
school  ”  is  distinguished  from  the  high  school,  academy,  or  col¬ 
lege.  And  these  elementary  schools  are  already  free  and,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  to  be  “freed  from  denominational  control.”  Mr. 
Lathrop’s  line  of  reasoning  has  another  still  more  serious  defect 
in  it.  Nothing  is  more  unfair  or  more  unfortunate,  in  argument, 
than  to  introduce  confusion,  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  only  two  opinions  upon  a  given  subject  (both  being  the  ex¬ 
treme  opinions),  one  of  which  the  reasoner  proves  to  be  wrong, 
and  then  draws  the  easy  conclusion  that  the  other  equally  extreme 
opinion  is,  therefore,  right.  Intelligent  men  prefer  on  the 
whole  something  better  than  this  Hobson's  choice.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  “  American  Mechanics,”  in  unpardonable 
violence,  have  a  “  ghost  dance”  “prophetic  of  imaginary  ris¬ 
ings,”  or  because  the  American  Protective  Association  “  circu¬ 
lates  bogus  encyclicals  ”  and  “  instructions  fraudulently  signed” 
“  ordering  the  Catholics  to  exterminate  non-Catholics  last 
autumn  ”  :  it  does  not  follow  from  either  of  these  that,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  need  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  distinc¬ 
tively  Roman  Catholic  influence,  as  such,  into  our  public  affairs  ; 
and  no  danger  from  the  overwhelming  numerical  weight  of  the 
gathered  populations  in  our  large  cities,  of  American  citizens, 
recently  and  often  suddenly  naturalized,  who  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  under  the  almost  blind  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Two  wrongs  never  made  a  right  in  the  world,  and 
they  do  not  in  this  case. 

Nothing  is  more  impossible  and  nothing  much  more  idle  than 
to  bandy  words  as  to  who  threw  the  first  stone  in  a  quarrel,  who 
provoked  a  fight,  who  began  a  controversy  :  and  I  dismiss  the 
effort  to  discuss  this  question  ;  except  to  say  that  manliness  means 
self-restraint,  alike  in  the  matter  of  attack  or  in  the  method  of 
resisting.  But  one  thing  is  perfectly  plain,  in  part  of  this  com 
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tention  at  any  rate,  that  the  so-called  common-school  system  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  but 
undenominational,  has  been  founded  and  maintained  in  America 
for  nearly  a  century  ;  and  the  proposition  to  change  that  system 
in  any  way  comes  from  Rome.  In  this  question,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  quarrel,  Rome  is  certainly  the  attacking  party.  Free  schools, 
so  called,  have  perhaps  been  established  for  years  by  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  their  freedom  is  embarrassed  by  the  condition 
that  the  children  must  take  their  peculiar  system  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in,  along  with  the  rest.  That  certainly  cannot  be  called  a 
free  school,  for  anybody  but  Roman  Catholics,  with  such  a  con¬ 
dition  imposed.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  known  that  the  so-called 
lanbault  plan  of  Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  for  years  prac¬ 
tised  and  is  to-day  tolerated  in  Poughkeepsie,  where  theRoman 
parochial  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  city  department  of 
public  instruction;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  and  teach¬ 
ers  m  those  schools  are  paid  by  the  public  money  raised  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  Mr.  Lathrop  must  pardon  plain  men 
who  have  no  subtle  gift  of  second  sight,  if  they  are  unable  to  see 
how  even  the  assertion  of  twenty-nine  bishops  in  the  Independent 
can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  text  of  the  Baltimore  encyclical  on 
the  subject  of  public  as  against  parochial  schools;  or  with  various 
attempts  made  since  then  to  get  parochial  schools  under  state 

support;  or  with  the  utterances  of  Monsignor  Satolli;  or  with  the 

oracular  yet  somewhat  intelligible  decision,  on  the  question  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  the  Roman  Church  on  this  subject,  in 
the  letter  of  the  Pope.  Say  what  one  will,  Rome  does  not  love 
the  public-school  system  nor  the  theory  of  universal  education. 
The  countries  where  she  controls  entirely  the  education  of  the 
children  are  the  countries  in  which  the  largest  percentage  of 
illiteracy  prevails.  She  has  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  herself 
o  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  shape  and  control  those  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  she  bides  her  time.  But  what  she  wants  is  Roman 
Catholic  Americans.  What  we  want  is  American  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics.  And  we  shall  never  get  these,  by  supporting  her  parochial 
schools  or  by  letting  her  control  our  public  schools.  This  is  a 
kind  of  thing  which  the  non-Roman  citizens  of  America  do  not 
believe  m  and  propose  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional  methods 

IndecdVeiV-l  LathroP  naturally  sees  no  objection  to  it. 
Indeed,  while  he  denies  the  intention  of  Rome  to  meddle  with  the 
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school  fund,  he  asserts  that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  her  to  do  it 
if  she  can.  But  it  seems  impossible  for  any  fair-minded 
person  to  deny  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  means 
supporting  a  peculiar  form  of  religious  teaching,  out  of  the 
funds  raised  by  taxes  from  the  State.  And  whether  any  new 
amendment  to  the  constitution  be  inserted  or  not,  this  is  a  plain 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution,  which 
forbids,  not  establishing  any  religion,  but  “  making  any  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion.”  We  have  had  a  standing 
contention  in  the  New  York  Legislature  for  years  upon 
a  similar  subject,  under  the  well-known  “freedom  of  worship 
bill.”  In  the  unamended  form  in  which  that  bill  was  introduced, 
it  would  have  compelled  the  State  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Roman 
chaplains  of  these  institutions  out  of  the  public  funds.  It  was 
not  passed  and  it  was  not  signed,  until  the  language  was  altered  so 
as  to  make  this  impossible.  Freedom  of  worship,  of  course,  was 
granted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  compulsory  support  by  the  State 
of  any  particular  kind  of  worship  was  prevented.  I  am  not  as 
fond  of  the  “ex  uno  disce  omnes ”  principle  as  Mr.  Lathrop  seems 
to  be,  either  in  judging  of  the  L.  P.  A.  I.  from  the  views  of  “  its 
gentlest  member,”  or  in  considering  General  Sheridan  and  Chief 
Justice  Taney  types  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in  politics  ;  or  in 
taking  Mr.  Lathrop  as  a  specimen  of  the  loyalty  to  American 
jn'inciples  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  (by  an  exclusion  of  all 
other  Christians  quite  as  contemptuous  as  any  utterances  of  the 
A.  P.  A.)  “  the  universal  Church.”  Perhaps  in  his  case  hered-- 
ity  has  overcome  environment.  Possibly  some  of  his  Ameri¬ 
canism  is  due  to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  years’  distillation  of 
Yankee  blood  which  courses  in  his  veins.  But  the  fact  is  that 
neither  individual  character,  individual  utterances,  nor  individual 
actions  are  the  test.  The  question  is,  What  are  the  pronounced 
principles  and  what  is  the  historic  record  of  the  great  body  of 
people  whom  the  writer  of  the  article  represents  ?  And  it  is  not 
raising  a  war-cry,  nor  sounding  a  useless  alarm,  to  call  attention 
to  these  two  matters. 

The  contention  which  I  think  must  be  made  and  maintained 
is,  that  the  pronounced  principles  of  the  Roman  Church  give  the 
Church  the  right  to  control  the  political  action  of  its  members  ; 
and  that  the  historic  record  of  the  Church  for  centuries  shows 
that  the  Church  exercises  that  right.  The  quotation  from  Dr. 
yol.  clyiii. — no.  450.  37 
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Byrne’s  book  on  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Faith  and  Morals 
states  the  whole  case  :  “  We  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
state  when  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.”  But  who 
is  to  decide  this  question  ?  The  theory  of  the  higher  law.,  always 
a  most  dangerous  thing  to  put  in  practice,  has  been  the  fertile 
source  of  anarchy  and  rebellion,  even  when  it  was  exercised  by 
individuals,  or  by  citizens  banding  themselves  together  as  citizens. 
But  when  such  a  decision  is  possible  to  be  made,  not  by  individ¬ 
uals  on  their  own  consciences,  nor  by  citizens  of  a  state  formed 
into  a  political  party  or  a  secular  organization,  but  by  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organization,  nay  by  a  single  ecclesiastic  claiming  sover¬ 
eignty,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  accepted  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  infallible,  the  case  is  enormously  aggravated.  And  this 
is  the  plain  principle  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  according  to  her 
own  official  utterances,  of  which  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation,  for  instance,  a  single  one  avails  against  any  individual  as¬ 
sertion  or  opinion.  I  have  already  quoted  it  in  the  North 
American  Review.  It  is  from  the  famous  Encyclical  of  Pius 
IX.  anathematizing  in  terms  “the  proposition  to  instruct  youth 
apart  from  the  Catholic  faith.” 

I  should  like  to  put  here  in  capital  letters  one  sentence  from 
Mr.  Lathrop’s  article  as  worthy  of  imitation  of  all  non-Roman 
Christians,  and  expressing  exactly  my  own  view  of  the  due 
relation  of  that  Church  to  education.  “They  (that  is  the 
Roman  Catholics)  wish  to  maintain  the  free  schools  which  they 
themselves  pay  for,  in  which  religion  is  taught,  because  to  them 
religion  is  just  as  much  and  more  the  primary  element  in  life 
and  thought  as  arithmetic,  and  even  more  important  than  arith¬ 
metic  or  life  itself.”  But  the  side  argument  of  the  paper  from 
beginning  to  end  is  not  for  this.  It  is  making  the  State  use 
the  taxes  to  which  all  contribute,  to  maintain  and  pay  for 
schools  in  which  their  form  of  religion  is  taught.  Denying 
the  intention  of  Roman  Catholics  to  meddle  with  public  schools, 
the  writer  claims  the  perfect  right  to  do  this  when  it  can  be 
done.  And  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  attempt  to  argue, 
from  the  condition  of  things  in  England,  in  favor  of  dividing 
funds  between  public  and  denominational  schools,  must  be  a 
failure;  because  the  conditions  are  utterly  different.  Even  in 
England  to-day  there  is  no  more  burning  question  than  the 
establishment  of  an  understanding  between  the  two  kinds  of 
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schools,  and  the  decision  as  to  what  the  amount  of  religious 
teaching  in  the  Board  schools  shall  be. 

So  much  for  the  Roman  principle.  Now,  when  one  reads  into 
this  principle  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  becomes  even  more 
emphatic.  English  history,  from  the  days  of  King  John,  is  full 
of  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff  to  interfere  in  political  affairs.  The  realm  of  England  was 
under  the  papal  ban  for  years,  because  the  King  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  control  of  the  Pope.  And  the  reluctant  wringing  of 
Magna  Charta  from  the  King,  in  the  meadow  of  Runnymede,  was 
but  the  precursor  of  the  final  uprising  of  the  English  people  which 
brought  about  the  Reformation.  Not  religious  liberty  only,  but 
civil  liberty  as  well,  was  the  contest  and  the  conquest  of  that 
movement.  The  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  various  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  the  revolution  which  destroyed  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  in  Japan,  cannot  be  forgotten,  as  evidence  of  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt,  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
trol  over  national  politics  and  civil  affairs.  Little  as  there  seems 
likely  to  be  any  successful  effort  to  bring  back  such  a  condition 
of  things  in  this  nineteenth  century  in  America,  it  is  easier  and 
wiser  to  prevent  beginnings  than  to  avoid  their  results.  The  wise 
man  will  be  warned  in  time,  not  to  attack,  but  to  defend  ;  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  prevent.  The  principle  of  Rome  is  unchanging. 
The  claim  of  Rome  is  unmodified.  The  policy  of  Rome  is  simply 
an  adaptation  of  methods  to  secure  its  unmodified  claims  and  its 
unchanging  purpose.  And  the  bishop  who  wears  the  triple  crown 
to-day,  in  the  decayed  capital  of  a  politically  unimportant  king¬ 
dom,  is  as  unqualified  in  his  assertion  of  his  right  to  temporal 
sovereignty  and  imperial  domination  and  universal  control,  as 
when  his  predecessor  was  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Patriarchate 
which  contained  the  dominant  and  imperial  city  of  the  world. 

By  all  means  let  the  discussion  be  by  “  all  Americans,”  and 
let  it  be  “  temperate  and  fair.”  Never  was  fairer  or  more  tem¬ 
perate  statement  made  than  by  the  Roman  Catholic  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  regard  to  the  attempt  which  was  undoubtedly 
proposed  (although  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me  the  proposal 
was  not  at  that  time  pushed)  to  claim,  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  a  share  of  public  moneys  for  parochial  schools.  I 
should  be  glad  to  substitute,  for  Mr.  Lathrop’s  ex  uno  disce 
omnes,  the  other  Latin  formula  0  si  sic  omnes !  Is  it  beyond 
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all  hope  that  both  the  parties  to  this  controversy  may  get  them¬ 
selves  into  that  same  temper  and  spirit  ?  The  land  is  surely  large 
enough  for  Abraham  and  Lot  to  live  together  in.  There  are 
points  enough,  thank  God,  in  common,  both  in  religion  and  in 
morals,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  agree  lovingly  and  work  to¬ 
gether  in  our  agreements  ;  to  agree  to  disagree  where  disagree¬ 
ment  must  come  in ;  and  to  confine  ourselves,  churchmen  «« 
churchmen  no  matter  what  their  name,  in  the  advancement  ol 
their  own  religious  interests  and  work,  and  citizens  as  citizens, 
in  their  own  line  of  civic  duties.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  injunction  of  the  Master  best  comes  in,  to  “render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.”  And  if  this  blessed  state  of  things 
may  only  be  brought  about,  we  may  come  to  what  the  heading  of 
the  chapter  in  the  English  Bible  calls  “  the  peaceable  kingdom  of 
the  branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse,”  when  “  Ephraim  shall  not 
envy  Judah  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.”  It  is  really  only 
an  accident  of  the  case  that  this  question  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  rivalry  between  what  are  called  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  It  merely  means  that  no  other  religious  body  except 
the  Roman  Church  has  made  the  claim,  or  ever  appears  in  any 
corporate  capacity,  to  interfere  in  questions  which  concern 
secular,  political,  or  civic  affairs.  If  I  am  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  results  of  the  last  census,  the  Roman  communion  is  bv  no 
means  “one-sixth  of  the  population  of  America.”  But  whatever 
its  proportion  may  be,  its  corporate  action  becomes  serious 
because  it  is  a  compact  body,  while  the  other  Christian  peoples 
are  broken  up  into  various  denominations.  It  wields,  in  this 
way,  a  power  which  cannot  but  be  infinitely  valuable,  in 
its  legitimate  sphere  of  religious  and  moral  control  over  its 
own  people ;  and  infinitely  dangerous  when  it  is  exercised  in 
matters  that  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Mr.  Lathrop  objects  to 
the  application  of  the  word  “alien.”  It  is  eminently 
unfair,  of  course,  to  classify  as  aliens,  meaning  thereby 
un-American,  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
en  masse.  They  are  a  part  of  the  bone  .and  sinew  of  the  body 
politic.  That  they  have  been  infinitely  valuable  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  country,  that  they  were  loyal  patriots  in  our 
civil  war,  that  they  have  the  right  to  all  the  liberties  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  all  the  honor  in  their  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties, 
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one  gladly  recognizes.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  find  any  other  word 
which  describes  the  whole  communion  of  a  Church  which  owns  its 
highest  allegiance  to  a  single  head,  who  is  a  foreigner  across  the 
sea.  All  the  more,  therefore,  is  it  important  that  the  members  of 
that  body  should  avoid  the  ajopearance  of  introducing  foreign 
methods  into  domestic  affairs.  And  every  now  and  then  some¬ 
thing  occurs  which  suggests  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  and 
unassimilated  spirit,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  characterize 
by  any  other  name.  On  the  last  Roman  feast  of  St.  Patrick, 
this  old  Dutch  town  of  Albany  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Irish,  separating  themselves  as  Irishmen,  floating  an  Irish  flag, 
and  making  a  distinction  even  among  the  Irish,  because  it  was 
Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  who  painted  the  town  green.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  for  the  first  time 
after  St.  Patrick’s  day,  the  flag  floated  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol 
of  the  State,  it  was  torn  lengthwise  in  two  ;  the  stars  wrapped  around 
the  top  of  the  pole,  and  the  stripes  floating  starless  in  the  wind. 
If  I  had  any  disposition  to  deal  with  this  subject  lightly,  as  Mr. 
Lathrop  sometimes  does,  I  might  perhaps  have  received  an  im¬ 
pression,  something  like  that  which  the  New  London  wind¬ 
storm  produced  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  timid  Yankee 
progenitors ;  or  that  distribution  might  have  occurred  to  me,  which 
Mr.  Lathrop  suggests,  namely,  a  division  of  the  stripes  from  the 
stars.  But  as  it  happened,  I  only  felt  glad  that  no  foreign  flag 
floated  from  the  central  public  building  of  the  Empire  State,  but 
only  the  old  flag  of  the  one  country  which  declines  to  allow  for¬ 
eign  quarrels  to  be  perpetuated  on  its  soil  ;  or  to  accept  any  cit¬ 
izenship  that  is  not  assimilated  to  the  American  principles  of 
absolute  separation  between  church  and  state,  and  that  kind 
of  freedom  in  religious  liberty  which  means  liberty  from  all  reli¬ 
gious  dictation,  interference,  or  control.  I  am  glad  to  find  this 
expression  quoted  in  an  Albany  newspaper  from  an  address  by 
Archbishop  Ireland  : 

“  Catholics  of  Irish  descent  must  be  on  their  guard  not  to  harm  religion 
by  linking  with  the  church  Irish  national  ideas  or  customs,  or  seeking  to 
give  a  supremacy  to  Irish  control,  or  so  acting  in  any  manner  as  to  induce 
the  belief  among  Americans  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  thoroughly 
American.  The  Church  has  suffered  from  lack  of  Americanism.  One  nation¬ 
alism  is  and  must  be  supreme  in  our  civil  and  social  matters,  and  that  is 
American  nationalism.  On  this  condition  has  America  admitted  foreigners 
to  citizenship.  No  political  segregation  of  citizens  on  foreign  lines  can  be 
allowed.  It  is  wrong  to  have  a  so-called  Irish- American  vote.  No  one 
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should  vote  as  an  Irishman  and  seek  an  office  as  an  Irishman.  It  is  wrong 
in  private  life  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  American  nationalism.” 

This  is  a  politic  utterance  of  a  sound  principle.  It  touches  one 
spot  of  the  danger  of  alienism  in  civil  affairs.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough,  I  think,  in  suggesting  the  dangers  of  the  religious  lines, 
publicly  drawn  as  they  have  been  in  Canada,  between  Eoman 
and  Protestant  Irishmen.  And  it  seems  to  me  only  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  this  timely  caution  to  go  on  to  the  point  which  I 
am  arguing,  “  that  no  political  segregation  of  citizens  on  ‘  eccle¬ 
siastical ’  lines  can  be  allowed.” 


Wm.  Ckoswell  Doane. 


ENGLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY  ADMIRAL  P.  H.  COLOMB,  ROYAL  MATY. 


To  one  who  has  been  watching  it,  the  change  in  the  public 
view  of  her  naval  position  and  policy  which  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  signs  of  the  times.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  only  four  and  twenty  years  ago  the  reduction  of 
British  naval  force  to  the  lowest  possible  terms  was  the  favorite 
plank  in  the  political  platform  of  a  popular  ministry.  But  it 
was  so.  The  government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  came  into 
office  in  1869,  with  Mr.  Childers  as  its  instrument  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  cheered  to  the  echo  in  its  design  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  naval  force  to  a  mere  shred,  with  the  sole  per  contra 
of  a  reduced  budget.  The  voices  that  were  then  raised  in  protest 
were  feeble  and  far  between  ;  and  they  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  applause  which  welcomed  each  stroke  as  it  fell  upon  our  ships, 
upon  our  men,  and  upon  our  officers.  Mr.  Childers  was  present, 
far  in  the  rear,  and  almost  hidden  in  the  crowd,  at  the  great  meet¬ 
ing  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  London  towards  the  close  of 
last  year,  and  one  could  not  avoid  speculating  on  the  nature  of 
his  thoughts  as  he  listened  to  the  denunciations  of  his  bygone 
policy  by  stanch  Radicals,  and  the  cheers  with  which  his  con¬ 
demnation  was  inferentially  greeted. 

But  in  those  days  of  the  “  Know-Nothings  ”  the  naval  posi¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  the  last  consideration  that  entered  min¬ 
isters’  heads.  It  was  not  one  to  have  germinated  there,  and  the 
navy,  which  might  have  spoken,  had  neglected  the  study  which 
could  have  given  it  voice,  and  was  either  silent  or  trumpeted  with 
an  uncertain  sound.  It  has  been  common  since  to  say  that  in 
1870  the  folds  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  had  wrapped  away 
the  meaning  and  memory  of  Trafalgar.  Men  did  not  rouse  them- 
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selves  sufficiently  to  remember  that  the  greatness  and  beauty  of 
those  historical  structures  were  due  to  the  solid  naval  pillars  which 
supported  them.  The  apathy  of  the  navy  is  also  ingeniously  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  daily  life  of  its  officers  when  afloat.  Long  sea 
cruises,  and  longer  stays  in  remote  ports,  cut  the  communications 
of  naturally  reflective  officers  with  their  fellows,  and  withered, 
like  a  want  of  rain,  the  buds  of  thought.  I  rather  incline  to 
add  to  these  causes  of  naval  failure  to  realize  and  enforce  the 
situation  the  internecine  wars  that  raged  in  the  bosom  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Steam  was  fighting  sail ;  iron  and  steel  were  fighting 
wood  ;  rifled  guns  were  fighting  smoothbores  ;  breech -loading 
was  fighting  muzzle-loading  ;  the  torpedo  was  rousing  itself,  and 
armor-plating  was  fighting  everything.  The  naval  mind  was  so 
engaged  in  watching  the  contests  of  these  combatants,  and  in 
backing,  now  one  and  now  another,  that  it  had  no  leisure  to  look 
around  and  to  see  to  what  lengths  the  eager  and  ignorant  politi¬ 
cians  might  be  carried. 

But  the  mischief  of  1870  was  like  a  sudden  shower-bath  to  the 
and  recalled  it  from  the  fever  of  internal  questionings  to 
the  consideration  that  all  might  be  broken  up  together  by  the 
waves  of  a  public  opinion  which  rolled  on  without  aim  or  method. 
After  this  we  may  see  a  gradual  revival  of  the  study  of  naval  his¬ 
tory  from  the  philosophical  side  ;  and  out  of  the  study  we  can  see 
gradually  arising  rooted  convictions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval 
condition  and  status.  Naval  men  have  been  impelled  to  write 
and  speak  because  they  themselves,  on  looking  back,  have  reached 
a  knowledge  of  their  former  blindness.  Their  words,  flowing 
from  reasoned  sources,  have  gradually  made  their  way.  Laymen 
of  all  positions  have  been  awakened.  Many  have  searched  the 
naval  scriptures  daily  whether  these  things  were  so ;  and  the 
whole  flood  of  an  accumulating  knowledge  has,  in  a  sense, 
piled  itself  in  the  great  works  of  an  American  naval  officer.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  weight  Captain  Mahan’s  books  have  had 
with  the  British  public.  It  is  not  alone  the  beauty  of  their  style, 
their  admirable  lucidity,  their  logical  sequence,  and  their  depth 
of  thought  which  have  givem  them  power.  Great  weight  belongs 
to  all  these  elements,  but  the  greatest  weight  of  all  is  the  sense  of 
confirmation  from  an  independent,  and  certainly  impartial,  au¬ 
thority,  of  all  that  the  possibly  prejudiced  English  naval  officer 
has  been  for  twenty  years  struggling  to  impress  on  his  countrymen. 
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For  some  five  and  thirty  years,  until  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
the  panic  of  the  English  mind  was  a  lost  battle  with  the  French 
— or,  it  might  be,  with  the  Germans — on  the  Sussex  Downs.  In 
1859  a  royal  commission  sat,  which  laid  it  down,  amid  general 
approval,  and  with  scarcely  a  naval  voice  raised  in  opposition, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  would  ever  bear  the 
cost  of  keeping  her  command  of  the  Channel  in  war.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferred  that  the  true  defence  of  the  British  islands  was  a 
perfected  system  of  coast  defence  ;  and  a  great  group  of  ships, 
suitable  for  no  other  purpose,  was  put  upon  the  stocks.  “  To  keep 
our  shores  inviolate”  by  something  which  was  attached  to  them 
was  the  completion  of  the  idea  of  the  patriotic  Englishman  ;  and 
few  minds  grasped  the  fact  that  such  an  aim  would  secure  their 
ultimate  desecration,  iust  as  the  aim  of  the  Parisian  enceinte 
ended  in  the  march  of  the  Prussians  through  her  streets. 

It  was  not  until  1867  that  Sir  John  Colomb,  in  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  The  Protection  of  Our  Commerce 
in  War,  scattered  all  such  theories  to  the  winds,  and  showed 
that  water  territory  was  only  different  from  land  territory  in 
degree,  not  in  kind  ;  and  that  as  the  only  real  protection  of 
Paris  was  the  defence  of  France,  so  the  only  real  defence  of  the 
British  islands  was  the  command  of  the  sea.  And  this  was 
for  an  identical  reason  :  because  neither  Paris  nor  the  British 
islands  were  self-sustaining.  Because  the  conquering  of  the 
communications  of  Paris  with  France  was  the  conquest  of 
France  and  Paris  within  it  ;  and  because  the  conquest  of  the 
sea  by  the  enemy  was  the  conquest  of  all  non-self-contained 
islands  within  its  boundaries.  The  growing  sense  of  this  very 
simple  position  has  been  now,  for  several  years,  working  like 
leaven  in  the  British  mind,  and  we  can  see  it  fermenting  and  de¬ 
veloping  as  the  months  go  on.  The  Minister  in  1870  was  con¬ 
tent— and  the  acquiescence  of  Parliament  showed  that  it  also  was 
content— to  draw  the  numerical  comparison  between  the  naval 
forces  of  France  and  England,  and  to  assume  that  the  position 
was  a  safe  one  when  British  naval  forces  were  not  inferior. 
Preparation  for  the  calm  reception  of  such  an  idea  had  certainly 
been  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1859,  which  allowed 
witnesses  to  sketch,  and  accepted  their  sketches  of,  hypothetical 
war  positions  which  now  read  like  the  inconsequent  arguments 
of  a  child.  It  was  gravelv  laid  down  that  we  should  be  prepared. 
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in  war  time,  to  see  an  enemy's  fleet  blockading  or  attacking 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  while  our  own  fleet  remained  fifty  or 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  !e  protecting  our  commerce." 
When  even  expert  thought  was  in  such  a  condition,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  simple  political  thought  was  incapable  of  observing 
that  a  mere  equality  with  the  naval  forces  of  Prance  would  leave 
the  British  Empire  at  her  mercy,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
defending  an  extensive  water  territory  by  merely  equal  forces 
against  the  necessarily  unexpected  attacks  of  an  enemy  whose 
hands  were  free. 

It  was  an  advance  when  we  saw  that  we  must  at  least  have  a 
naval  force  considerably  superior  to  that  of  France  ;  and  on  such 
a  basis  began  the  era  of  the  counting  of  noses.  It  was  always  the 
easiest  task  to  count  ship  against  ship  in  each  nation  ;  and  when 
the  balance  was  shown  to  be  against  us,  a  simple  and  forcible  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public  was  made.  But  in  reality  we  might  have  gone 
on  counting  noses  till  the  end  of  time,  and  yet  have  made  no  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was  the  appeal  to  history  and  the  putting  of  hypothet¬ 
ical  cases  of  war  which  gradually  undermined,  and  then  destroyed, 
let  us  hope  forever,  the  theories  of  the  Gladstone-Childers  regime. 
Nothing  indeed  was  capable  of  thinning  the  density  of  that  block 
of  un-thought  but  the  putting  of  cases.  What  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  had  we  always  on  the  sea  ?  Scores  of  millions  of  pounds. 
What  was  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  Seven  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  in  value,  and  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  millions  of  tons  in  bulk.  How  did  we  stand  as  ship¬ 
owners  ?  Half  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  world  carried  the  British 
flag.  Such  facts,  when  pondered  over,  sank  the  value  of  the 
mere  territorial  possession  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  showed 
hat  the  greatness  and  power  of  that  which  we  call  “  England  ” 
was  the  activity  of  all  the  peoples  which  bowed  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen  and  Empress.  In  the  check  which  war  might  im- 
pose  upon  that  activity,  the  real  danger  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  enemies  with  heads  on  their  shoulders 
would  never  dream  of  facing  the  risks  of  violating  the  land  of 
thirty-eight  millions  of  people,  until  they  had  first  succeeded  in 
i  educing  them  to  a  state  of  coma. 

re  -Pf1-1  °ame  the  (luestion’  How  n^ch  of  the  import  into  the 
British  islands  was  food  ?  And,  Was  it  possible  for  the  islanders 
to  subsist  with  that  supply  cut  or  even  seriously  checked  ?  Half 
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the  bulk  of  the  imports — between  11,000,000  and  12,000,000 
tons — was  food,  and  it  was  a  supply  of  nine  pounds  per  day  for 
each  family  in  the  kingdom.  Counter-propositions  were,  how¬ 
ever,  put  forward  by  those  who  had  as  yet  failed  to  see  that  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  land  roads  and  water  roads, 
and  that  the  twenty  thousand  ships  which  were  required  to 
bring  in  the  food  could  scarcely  pass  through  the  enemy’s, 
lines. 

Such  broad  considerations  as  these  were  assimilated  in  the 
course  of  time  and  led  to  the  “  Northbrook  programme”  of  1884. 
Of  course  there  was  here  a  counting  of  noses.  There  always 
must  be  this,  but  it  is  the  deeper  sense  of  our  strategical  position 
which  led  to  it,  and  gave  the  figures  their  force.  Study  went  on 
after  the  launch  of  the  Northbrook  programme,  and  the  views  of 
“  the  man  in  the  street  ”  grew  more  and  more  into  accordance 
with  plain  fact.  The  counting  of  noses  became  possessed  of  a 
graver  significance,  and  in  1888  began  the  strong  movement 
which  led  to  the  Hamilton  programme  of  1889. 

But  there  was  here  a  most  remarkable  change.  Hitherto 
whatever  might  have  been  the  growing  sense  of  reality  which 
was  attached  to  naval  affairs,  programmes,  when  they  came  out, 
were  more  based  on  the  question  of  noses  than  are  the  real  stra¬ 
tegic  requirements.  Even  naval  men  of  reflection  and  experience 
were  found — and  not  in  small  numbers — whose  ultimate  decision 
took  the  form  of  demanding  ship  for  ship,  and  two  for  one  of 
the  French  Navy.  The  fallacy  of  placing  the  British  and  the 
French  in  identical  strategical  positions  was  far  from  being  ex¬ 
ploded.  The  gist  of  thought  which  developed  into  act  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  makes  all  ‘■"temperance  ”  societies  “  teetotal” 
societies  in  the  end.  As  methods  of  inducing  temperance  or 
moderate  use— require  thought,  consideration,  and  explanation 
before  adoption,  a  certain  weariness  creeps  in  and  the  total  ab¬ 
stainer,  with  decision  which  requires  less  thought,  has  it  all  his 
own  way,  so  the  classes,  sizes,  and  numbers  of  war  ships  which 
the  strategist  proposes  to  build  presuppose  a  scheme  of  strategy; 
a  certain  definite  course  of  action  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  But 
the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  requires  great  precedent  labor  and 
thought,  and  long,  intricate  explanation  to  follow.  The  weariness 
creeps  in,  and  the  definite  rule  which  may  or  may  not  have 
thought  behind  it  carries  the  day. 
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In  the  Hamilton  programme,  however,  a  strategical  base  was 
plain  !  Three  classes  of  ships  were  built.  The  battleship,  as 
the  representative  of  defence,  the  imperturbable  holder  of  oc¬ 
cupied  waters ;  the  cruiser,  as  the  protector  of  commerce  in 
waters  held  by  the  battleships,  but  liable  to  be  raided  by  the 
flying  commerce-destroyer” ;  and  lastly  the  “  anti-torpedo- 
boat-vessel,  ’  specially  designed  as  the  in-shore  watcher  of  the 
enemy’s  war  ports.  It  was  not  alone,  therefore,  the  number  of 
ships  though  70  was  a  substantial  addition — laid  down  in  the 
Hamilton  programme  which  gave  repose  to  the  reflective  naval 
mind  :  it  was  more  the  revelation  of  definite  strategical  policy  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  sense  that  principle,  well  thought  out, 
was  dominating  the  provision  of  naval  force  even  as  it  had  dom¬ 
inated  a  hundred  years  before.  The  pause  which  showed  it¬ 
self  as  the  Hamilton  ships  approached  completion  was  in  part 
due,  no  doubt,  to  mere  satiety.  But  amongst  the  bulk  of 
naval  officers  it  was  deliberate.  Silence  was  for  long  pre¬ 
served  by  them  in  fear  of  a  possible  reaction.  There  was 
less  ciy  for  shipbuilding,  and  more  for  an  examination,  closer, 
and  ever  more  close,  into  our  real  position  in  the  event  of 
war.  But  the  Hamilton  programme,  while  really  resting  on 
deep  principles,  was  not  above  defending  itself  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  total  abstainer.  Some  measure  or  standard  was 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  bulk  of  a  parliament  and  a  people 
which  had  perhaps  as  little  inclination  as  they  had  leisure  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  classification  in  the 
Hamilton  programme  was  based.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Bussia,  and  the  standard  set 
up  was  that  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  should  always  be 
kept  equal  to  those  of  any  two  other  powers.  This  standard  is,  of 
course,  as  ineffective  as  that  of  equality  to  France  was  in  1870. 

If  we  then  supposed  a  war  with  France  alone,  we  were— with  only 
equal  naval  forces— already  beaten,  for  we  could  not  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  a  foe  the  whole  of  whose  energies  were  embarked 
m  attack. .  If  we  supposed  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Bussia  against  us,  we  were  no  better  off  if  we  could  only  equal 
their  combined  naval  forces.  But  the  parliamentary  standard  has 
served  its  turn.  The  peg  had  been  advanced  one  hole,  and  a 

able  such  as  the  following,  when  submitted  to  the  public 
makes  its  mark.  r  ’ 
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RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BRITISH,  FRENCH,  AND  RUSSIAN  NAVIES  BUILT  AND 
BUILDING  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1893. 


Battleships. 

Coast-defence 

vessels. 

Cruisers. 

Torpedo-boats 

destroyers. 

British . 

45 

17 

130 

45 

French . 

34 

9 

65 

13 

Russian . 

15 

14 

28 

9 

French  and  Russian 

combined . . 

49 

23 

93 

22 

Ill  the  mere  counting  of  noses,  we  always  find  discrepancies, 
and  the  above  table,  which  is  that  published  by  Lord  Hood  of 
Avalon  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  amended  by  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes  so  as  to  show  45  French  and  Russian  battleships  to  45 
British ;  51  French  and  Russian  coast-defence  ships  to  100 
British  ;  101  French  and  Russian  cruisers  to  132  British.  But 
evidently  the  danger  or  the  safety  of  the  British  naval  position  is 
not  involved  in  niceties.  It  is  either  safe  or  dangerous  on  broad 
issues,  and  the  broad  issue  now  raised  is  the  advance  which  the 
public  view  has  made  since  1888.  It  is  now  clearly  seen,  and  as 
clearly  said  by  men  of  such  high  authority  as  Lord  George  Ham¬ 
ilton,  that  in  reality  the  standard  of  an  equal  strength  to  those 
of  France  and  Russia  combined  was  a  mere  necessary  stop-gap. 
We  must  face  the  real  conditions  of  a  war  with  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia  combined  against  us,  and  prepare  for  them.  The  French 
are  in  great  strength  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Russians  in 
great  strength  in  the  Baltic  ;  it  cannot  be  declared  for  certain 
that  Russian  naval  strength  in  the  Black  Sea  may  not  be 
joined  to  the  French  strength  in  the  great  inland  sea.  Apart 
from  her  trade  with  France,  Great  Britain  has  a  direct  trade 
with  Mediterranean  ports  of  £54,000,000,  and  she  sends  £60,- 
000,000  more  through  the  canal.  Over  one-sixth  of  her  com¬ 
merce  depends  on  free  Mediterranean  waters,  unless  the  canal 
trade  can  be  diverted  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  loss. 
With  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  ports,  which 
must  include  great  traffic  within  the  Baltic,  she  has  a  trade  of 
£84,000,000. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  any  check  upon  our  general  trade 
which  might  be  inflicted  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  position 
she  holds  at  Brest  and  in  her  Channel  and  Atlantic  ports,  nearly 
a  third  of  our  total  trade  hangs  upon  our  power  to  carry  it  on 
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through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  seas.  Suppose  we  lost 
that  power,  and  combined  the  loss  with  that  which  is  inevitable 
from  our  belligerency  with  France  and  Russia  :  there  would  be  a 
fall  in  our  foreign  commerce  from  £715,000,000  to  £491,000,000. 

Clearly  the  operation  of  such  a  check  as  this,  even  for  a  few 
weeks,  might  be  disastrous  to  us ;  and  yet  the  question  is 
deeper.  Supposing  we  had  not  the  power  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  which  we  so  easily  held  in  the  Russian  war  of 
1854-6,  and  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  those  seas,  or  either 
of  them  :  what  guarantee  could  we  possibly  have  that  we  could 
close  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sound,  and  the  Belts  against 
the  exit  of  our  enemies  ?  A  certain  section -not  a  large  one— 
of  naval  opinion  holds  the  doctrine,  first  distinctly  put  forward 
by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1859,  that  the  exigencies  of  modern 
warfare  compel  the  abandonment  of  the  blockade  of  ports.  I 
suppose  that  in  the  United  States,  after  their  experience,  it  must 
be  generally  held,  as  I  myself  hold,  that  if  there  is  power  to  carry 
it  out,  the  closest  blockade  ever  seen  will  characterize  the  next 
gieat  naval  wars.  But  if  the  small  section  of  opinion  is  right, 
and  it  is  henceforth  impossible  to  blockade— that  is,  to  mask- 
warships  m  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  Toulon,  in  Cronstadt  and 
Sweaborg,  how  can  it  be  held  possible  to  close  the  entrances  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  ?  No  doubt  Gibraltar  gives 
certain  facilities  for  the  blockade  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
having  facilities  and  executing  the  task  are  hardly  the  same 
things.  Naval  forces  aspiring  to  let  nothing  pass  westward  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  that  is  not  followed  up,  have  simply  the 
task  before  them  of  guarding  a  much  wider  passage  than  “they 
would  have  to  guard  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  any  of  the 
ports  named.  If  we  suppose  the  British  blockading  forces  at 
anchor  m  Gibraltar  Bay,  we  only  see  them  offering  themselves  to 
the  most  modern  form  of  torpedo  attack,  and  at  the  same  time 
eavmg  the  waters  free  for  the  enemy  to  rush  through  on  any 
suitable  cloudy  night.  Otherwise,  if  we  suppose  them  at  sea, 
we  still  observe  them  offering  opportunities  for  evasion,  or,  at 
best,  for  a  pitched  battle.  If  these  difficulties  exist  for  masking 
ie  enemy  m  the  Mediterranean,  where  we  have  distinct  facilities 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  chances  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic' 
where  we  have  none  ?  ’ 

And  now,  if  the  masking  of  the  whole  bodies  of  Russian  and 
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French  forces,  and  warning  them  off  our  main  trade  routes, 
is  not  really  made  easier  by  our  abandonment  of  the  two  seas,  or 
either  of  them,  with  all  our  interests  therein,  where  is  the  gain 
in  such  a  policy  ?  How  can  we  deliberately  contemplate  it  ? 

It  is  comparatively  common  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  British  Navy  that  the  blowing  up  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
complete  or  partial  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean  by  our 
naval  forces,  or  at  the  very  least  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  commercial  canal  route  in  war,  would  be  a  sound  policy,  and 
one  that  would  greatly  ease  the  situation.  I  am  quite  unable  to 
accept  the  view,  and  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  exist  to 
refute  the  considerations  I  have  put  forward  above.  I  can  see 
how  much  we  should  lose  by  ceasing  to  hold  the  Mediterranean 
as  the  dominant  naval  force  there  ;  how  we  should  lose  so  many 
millions  of  our  trade  ;  how  we  might  sacrifice  Malta  ;  leave  Egypt 
and  India  open  ;  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet  with  that  of  the  French  ;  leave  Italy  and  Austria  open  to 
pressure  for  joining  an  alliance  against  us.  But  I  entirely  fail  to 
see  th q  per  contra  of  advantage.  Except,  indeed,  in  one  matter 
which  I  have  never  seen  alluded  to  by  other  writers.  If  we  look 
at  the  table  of  comparative  force,  we  see  that  France  and  Russia 
have  twenty-three  coast-defence  vessels,  which  are  prepared  to 
act  within  a  certain  radius  of  their  ports.  The  British  coast- 
defence  ships  are  not  available  in  the  Mediterranean,  perhaps 
not  in  the  Baltic ;  and  it  may  be  equally  assumed  that  French 
coast-defence  ships  would  not  accompany  any  French  fleet  sail¬ 
ing  from  Toulon  to  pass  the  Straits;  hence  it  might  be  said  that, 
in  the  possible  pitched  battle  off  Gibraltar,  the  British  force 
would  be  in  a  better  position  than  it  could  be  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Toulon.  The  same  might,  but  yet  with  less  plausibility, 
be  said  of  a  pitched  battle  in  the  Skager  Rack. 

But  does  not  such  reasoning  only  amount  to  a  timorous  defence 
of  apathy  and  idleness  ?  Surely  if  that  is  all  we  can  say,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  to  prepare  such  seagoing  forces  as  may  fearlessly  show 
themselves  superior  to  all  the  forces — seagoing  and  coast-de¬ 
fence _ which  France  and  Russia  together  can  offer  in  the  immedi¬ 

ate  proximity  of  their  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Baltic  ports. 

If  we  look  at  the  table  of  comparative  force,  we  see  that 
France  and  Russia  have  23  coast-defence  vessels.  These  are  only 
prepared  to  act  within  a  limited  area  round  their  ports.  The 
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British  coast-defence  vessels  are  of  similar  quality,  certainly 
useless  for  Mediterranean  service,  and  probably  so  for  Baltic 
service.  A  battle  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  would  not 
involve  the  coast-defence  vessels  on  either  side.  Consequently, 
the  possible  force  of  the  French  there  is  not  so  great  as  the  possi¬ 
ble  force  within  fifty  miles  of  Toulon.  Hence  it  might  be  said 
that  a  strategic  advantage  would  be  gained  by  our  keeping 
out  of  the  radius  of  the  action  of  coast-defence  vessels,  and 
limiting  thereby  the  power  of  enemies  to  their  seagoing  fleets. 
But  we  can  scarcely  say  that  any  advantage  of  this  sort  could 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  the  £224,000,000  of  trade  mentioned 
above.  It  requires  close  thinking  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
truth  what  such  a  loss  might  mean,  but  if  we  recall  the  terrible 
calamity  of  the  cotton  famine  we  may  get  an  idea  about  it. 

The  cotton  famine  was  a  check  to  the  import  of  a  single  raw 
material.  It  came  at  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  when  there  was 
great  activity  in  trade  and  great  increase  in  shipping  ;  when  the 
revenue  was  rising  and  taxes  were  being  struck  off  at  the  rate  of 
millions  a  year,  which  reduction  was  carried  on  all  through  the 
famine.  The  check  to  cotton  import  was  only  9  per  cent,  in 
1861,  62  per  .cent,  in  1862,  52  per  cent,  in  1863,  35  per  cent, 
in  1864,  and  29  per  cent,  in  1865.  This  was  nothing  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  country,  yet  it  pauperized  a  number  of 
persons,  rising  from  39,000  in  1861  to  301,000  in  1863,  and  it 
forced  into  banishment  365,000. 

A  matter  of  £20,000,000  or  £30,000,000  of  imports  was  thus 
disastrous  when  everything  else  flourished.  The  failure  of  our 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  trade  consequent  on  our  inability  to 
hold  the  waters  of  those  seas  in  war  would  be  from  seven  to 
eleven  times  as  great  a  loss,  and  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
figures,  pauperize  two  or  three  millions  of  persons  and  emi¬ 
grate  a  like  number.  Yet  must  we  add  that,  if  there  should  be 
failure,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  to  expect,  in  confining  the 
enemy  to  the  far  side  of  the  Belts  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  measure  our  loss.  It  was  a  well- 
proved  axiom  in  our  wars  with  France  that  the  mercantile 
flag  of  a  belligerent  will  not  pass  through  waters  which  its 
war  flag  does  not  float  in  without  challenge.  When  we  were 
driven  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  1797,  but  a  single  British 
ship  cleared  for  a  Mediterranean  port.  The  shrinkage  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  mercantile  marine  in  1861-64  was  only  confirmation  of  a  be- 
fore-establislied  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  shrinkage 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine  in  a  case  such  as  we  are  consider¬ 
ing. 

Before  this  article  sees  the  light  we  shall  know  what  the 
English  government  proposes  to  do  to  meet  the  case  which  is  here 
set  out.  It  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  it,,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chances  of  war.  We  have  not  force  enough,  or  nearly 
enough,  to  hold  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  in  such  force  as 
would  enable  our  trade  to  flow  there  if  Prance  and  Russia  were 
allied  against  us.  Parliament  must  accept  the  risk  of  war,  and  the 
certainty  of  what  will  follow  it,  if  it  does  not  insist  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  seas 
and  the  waters  connecting  them.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
no  middle  course  between  creating  such  a  force  and  running  all 
risks.  The  question  before  it  is  to  judge  whether,  in  the  evelit  of 
an  insufficient  naval  programme,  the  temporary  convenience  of  the 
budget  is  a  due  set-off  against  the  possibilities  of  war  and  the  con¬ 
sequential  collapse. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  comparative  table  speaks 
with  strongest  voice.  If  we  could  send  every  battleship  we 
could  put  our  hands  on  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Baltic,  and 
off  the  French  Atlantic  ports,  and  keep  them  there — which  we 
certainly  could  not  do — we  should  have  but  45,  against  72 
battle  and  coast-defence  ships  which  the  allied  enemies  would 
certainly  have  on  the  spot.  Clearly  we  should  not  dare  the 
task.  We  should  certainly  abandon  all  idea  of  entering  either 
the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean  sea  ;  and  we  should  hope — 
our  only  hope — that  we  might  fight  one  or  two  pitched  battles 
in  such  situation  as,  if  they  precluded  the  use  of  our  own  coast- 
defence  ships,  would  also  forbid  the  enemy  to  use  his. 

Such  appears  to  me  the  general  situation  so  far  as  we  can  set 
it  out  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  The  effort  we  shall  make 
to  meet  the  situation  is,  we  may  conclude,  no  product  of  a  vain 
imagination,  stirred  by  incipient  panic,  but  a  simple  piece  of 
business  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

P.  H.  COLOMB. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.* 


BY  EDWARD  EYERETT  HALE. 


It  used  to  be  said,  a  generation  ago,  that  no  German  theolo¬ 
gian  was  fairly  equipped  in  his  career  till  he  had  written  a  new 
Life  of  Christ.  Mr.  Beecher  is  on  record  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  think  we  should  improve  on  the  Four  Gospels.  But,  when 
M.  Renan  came  along  and  said  that  he  found  a  fifth  Gospel  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  when  he  compelled  millions  of 
people  to  read  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  his  version,  who  had  never 
read  it  in  any,  a  new  zest  was  given  to  the  passion  for  biographies. 
Every  one  till  now,  however,  has  had  to  handle  the  old  material. 
But  now  Mr.  Notovitch  comes  to  the  front,  and  remembers  that 
he  has  an  excellent  life  of  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  somewhat 
mythical  convent  in  Thibet  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  no 
connection  with  any  other  biography.  This  is  all  interesting,  be¬ 
fore  one  can  take  the  book  in  hand,  and  it  seems  that  the  novel  tv 
and  boldness  of  the  announcement  have  roused  a  lively  interest 
in  the  book  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

M.  Nicolas  Notovitch,  who  calls  himself  the  editor  of  the 
Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,”  but  who  may  as  well  be  frankly 
called  the  author,  has  published,  it  seems,  in  earlier  years,  a  life 
of  Alexander  III.  He  tells  us  that  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
of  1877-78,  he  passed  through  the  Balkans,  crossed  the  Caucasus, 
and  visited  Central  Asia,  Persia,  and  India.  He  travelled  without 
plan;  but  the  curious  reader  is  apt  to  remember  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  is  interested  in  the  travels  of  Russian  gentlemen  in  those 
diiections.  In  times  of  peace  he  has  to  prepare  for  war.  Travel¬ 
ling  thus  without  plan,  Mr.  Notovitch  came  to  the  Punjaub, 
visited  Lahore,  and  then  went  to  the  vale  of  Cashmere.  He 

01)eniorrE(nteu™ri894de  Jesus'Christ-  Par  Nicholas  Notovitch.  Paris:  Paul 
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continued  his  journey  to  Ladak,  intending  to  return  to  Russia 
by  the  Karakoroum  and  Turkestan  caravans. 

All  this  accidental  itinerary  proves  to  have  a  peculiar  interest 
afterwards,  when  we  find  that,  in  the  whim  of  accidental  travel, 
this  Russian  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  thus  passed 
over  the  very  same  lines  which,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  the 
Saviour  of  the  World  had  travelled  over  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  between  A.  D.  13  and  26. 

Mr.  Notovitch,  as  he  journeyed,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Buddhist  convents.  One  day  an  abbot,  or  “  Lama  in  chief,” 
happened  to  mention  the  fact, — which  oddly  enough  had  never  been 
mentioned  to  other  travellers, — that  at  Lassa  there  are  ancient 
memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Western  nations, 
— and  that  some  of  the  great  monasteries  own  copies  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  these  invaluable  chronicles.  Mr.  Notovitch  de 
termined,  if  he  could,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them,  perhaps  to 
go  as  far  as  Lassa  for  that  purpose.  He  says  the  journey 
to  that  place  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  we  are  told.  He 
was  not  able,  however,  to  go  to  Lassa.  He  had  visited  the 
convent  of  Himis,  which  we  do  not  find  on  our  own  calendar 
of  Buddhist  ecclesiastical  establishments  near  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladak.  There  the  abbot  told  him  that  they  had  copies  of  these 
old  rolls,  which  he  had  already  heard  of.  Not  wishing  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  suspect  his  curiosity  on  the  subject  Mr.  Notovitch 
did  not  press  his  inquiries.  But,  a  few  days  after,  an  accident, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as  the  reader  may  determine,  threw 
him  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  leg.  He  was  obliged  to  seek 
the  hospitality  of  the  convent  of  Himis  again,  and,  while  the 
broken  parts  were  knitting  together  he  skilfully  led  conversation 
round  to  the  old  manuscripts.  It  was  as  if  a  Buddhist  delegate 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions  had  been  wounded  in  watching  a 
Princeton  foot-ball  match,  and  Dr.  McCosh  had  received  him  to 
his  hospitality.  What  more  natural  than  that  Dr.  McCosh 
should  give  his  guest  a  New  Testament  ?  So,  naturally,  the 
Buddhist  Lama,  when  he  was  asked,  went  to  the  library  and 
brought  “two  bound  books,  of  which  the  large  pages  were  of  paper 
made  yellow  by  time.  He  then  read  me  the  biography  of  Issa, 
and  I  carefully  noted  on  my  travelling  memorandum  book  the 
version  which  my  interpreter  made  to  me.” 

Fortunately  for  the  Western  reader,  this  narrative  was  broken 
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into  chapters  and  even  verses  which  precisely  resemble  those 
made  by  Stephanus  in  the  modern  Bibles. 

On  the  third  day  Mr.  Notovitch's  leg  was  doing  so  well  that 
he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  journey,  and  he  passed,  not  by  the 
Saviour  s  route  this  time,  but  by  the  English  roads  through  Cash- 
mere  and  Afghanistan,  to  Bombay. 

The  precious  narrative  he  bore— more  interesting  to  Christen¬ 
dom  than  any  conceivable  bit  of  paper  could  be  -rested  forgotten 
in  his  notebook.  But  when  he  returned  to  Russia  he  says  he 
consulted  Monseigneur  Platow,  “  the  celebrated  Metropolitan  of 
Kiew.”  The  Metropolitan  thought  it  of  great  importance 
“  But  why  publish  it  ?”  As  he  could  prohibit  the  publication, 
as  censor  of  the  press,  M.  Notovitch  of  course  refrained.  A 
man  does  not  do  what  he  cannot.  At  Rome,  afterwards,  he 
showed  it  to  a  cardinal.  He  said,  «  Why,  no  one  will  think  it  im¬ 
portant,  and  you  will  make  a  crowd  of  enemies.”  Then  he 
offered  to  buy  the  notes,  but  M.  Notovitch  “naturally  refused.” 

He  then  came  to  France  and  showed  them  to  Jules  Simon 
who  advised  that  they  should  be  shown  to  Renan.  Renan 
was  interested,  and  here  is  a  stroke  of  humor.  Renan  said  he 
would  make  a  report  on  them  to  the  Academy.  “  I  foresaw  that 
I  should  only  have  the  honor  of  finding  the  chronicle,  while  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  would  have  all  the  glory 
of  the  publication  and  the  commentaries.”  So  Mr.  Notovitch 
waited— and  the  world  waited  for  the  new  life  of  its  Saviour— 
until  M.  Renan  died.  Then  the  field  was  clear,  and  last  fall 
we  heard  rumors  of  the  book,  which  has  now  appeared. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  see  that  the  editor  himself  does 
not  expect  that  this  introductory  narrative  can  be  received  as 
fact.  It  is  the  frame  of  the  picture,  a  story  ben  trovato  or  not,  as 
the  reader  may  choose.  Such  as  it  is,  it  makes  an  introduction 
twice  as  long  as  the  New  Gospel  itself,  which  is  followed  bv  a 
resume  and  appendix  as  long.  J 

The  curious  similarity  between  the  forms  of  Buddhism  and 
Christianity  challenged  attention  from  the  time  when  Vasco  da 
Gama  struck  India.  Earlier  than  that  time,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  had  introduced  Buddha  and 
Ins  exploits  to  innocent  readers  in  European  monasteries.  It  was 
perhaps,  the  most  popular  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  before 
Amadis  appeared.  The  J osaphat  was  an  accidental  misnomer  for 
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Bodisat — that  is,  for  a  manifestation  of  Buddha.  As  the  Roman 
Church  afterward  made  him  a  saint,  and  as  he  exists  as  Saint 
Josaphat  still,*  this  is  a  pity.  For  it  would  be  better  to  have 
Saint  Buddha  frankly  on  the  calendar.  The  curious  reader  will 
find,  in  the  life  of  Saint  Josaphat,  in  the  Latin  language  of 
eight  centuries  ago,  almost  all  the  pretty  stories  of  Buddha, 
with  which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  acquainted  our  world  in  the 
“sweet”  poetry  of  The  Light  of  Asia. 

When  Xavier  and  his  companions  found  Buddhism  regnant 
in  Ceylon,  they  observed  at  once  the  resemblance  between  its 
rites  and  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Europe.  To  translate 
their  language  into  that  of  the  end  of  our  century,  they  said: 
“  All  right.  We  are  of  your  religion,  only  we  know  more  of  it 
than  you  do.  We  are  of  higher  grade.”  They  kept  all  the 
Buddhist  fasts,  and  kept  more;  they  wore  the  “highest”  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  “  went  one  or  two  better,”  so  that  the  poor  native 
Buddhist  priests  found  themselves  quite  subordinate.  It  was  in 
such  success  that  it  became  necessary  to  baptize  the  throngs  of 
converts  with  fire-engines. 

From  that  time  to  this,  one  and  another  effort  has  been  made 
to  account  for  such  resemblances.  According  as  one  believed  in 
“  The  Light  of  Asia  ”  or  “  The  Light  of  Europe,”  he  made  one 
or  another  explanation.  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle,  in  his  first 
preaching  in  India,  has  been  made  to  carry  a  good  deal  of  cere¬ 
monial  there,  such  as  St.  Thomas  never  saw.  On  the  other  hand, 
ingenious  critics  have  supposed  that  Buddha  had  his  followers  in 
Palestine  in  Christ’s  time.  The  fig-tree  which  the  apostle  Na¬ 
thanael  sat  under  has  been  guessed  to  imply  a  reference  to  the 
sacred  Bodhi  tree  of  Buddha;  and  the  accident  that  the  English 
call  the  Bod-tree  a  fig-tree,  which  it  is  not,  has  helped  that  view. 
So  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Saviour  cursed  Buddhism  when 
be  cursed  that  fig-tree,  which,  like  Buddhism,  has  such  fine 
leaves  and  so  little  fruit. 

In  this  generation,  since  the  East  and  the  West  could  tele¬ 
graph  to  each  other,  scholars  have  taken  up  all  this  early  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  Buddhist  and  Christian  churches  with  new  zeal. 
Cousin,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  had  the  impudence  to  say 
to  a  class,  and  to  print  in  his  lectures  :  “  At  this  point  I  should 

*  In  the  Martyrologium,  authorized  by  Sixtus  V.,  November  27  is  the  saints’ 
day  of  “  the  holy  saints  Bariaam  and  Josaphat  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  Persia, 
whose  wonderful  acts  Saint  John  of  Damascus  has  described.” 
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speak  of  Buddhism.  I  do  not,  however,  because  I  know  nothing 
about  it.” 

Schopenhauer  *  expressed  great  curiosity  about  the  con¬ 
nection,  but  does  not  hazard  a  guess.  Rudolf  Seyder  has 
studied  it  with  great  care,  and  if  anybody  is  curious  he  had 
better  study  his  volumes.  Our  own  American  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  remember  Mr.  Felix  Oswald’s  Cossack  attack  on  both  sys¬ 
tems,  published  last  year,  under  the  name  of  The  Secrets  of  the 
East.  He  dedicated  his  book  to  the  memory  of  Bruno,  and 
despatches  Buddhism  and  Christianity  together,  in  his  second 
chapter,  in  the  name  of  “  Buddha  and  his  Galilean  successor.” 

•Sublimely  and  happily  indifferent  to  all  the  literature  to  which 
we  have  simply  alluded,  Mr.  ISTotovitch  gives  us  what  is  meant 
to  be  a  pure  Buddhist  view.  The  date  of  his  rolls  is  very  early. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  caravans  from  Pales¬ 
tine  soon  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  whom  they  called  Issa.  We 
copy  the  lines  most  essential  to  the  new  history  : 

“  .  .  .  In  this  extreme  distress  the  people  remembered  their  great 
God.  They  begged  his  grace,  and  asked  him  to  pardon  them.  And  our 
Father,  in  his  inexhaustible  mercy,  heard  their  prayer. 

“At  this  time  came  the  moment  which  the  all-merciful  Judge  had 
chosen  to  incarnate  himself  iu  a  human  being 

“  And  the  Eternal  Spirit,  who  was  remaining  in  a  state  of  complete 
inaction  and  supreme  beatitude,  awoke,  and  detached  himself  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  from  the  Eternal  Being, 

“  That  by  taking  a  human  form  he  might  show  the  means  by  which  men 
identify  themselves  with  the  Godhead,  and  come  to  eternal  felicity.  . 

“Soon  after,  a  wonderful  child  was  born  in  the  land  of  Israel.  God 
himself  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  this  child  regarding  bodily  misery  and  the 
greatness  of  the  soul. 

“The  parents  of  the  new-born  child  were  poor  people.  By  their  birth 
they  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  piety,  who  had  forgotten  their 
ancient  grandeur  on  the  earth  as  they  celebrated  the  name  of.  the  Creator, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  suffering  with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  try 
them. 

“  To  make  amends  to  them,  that  they  had  not  turned  from  the  way  of 
truth,  God  blessed  the  first-born  of  this  family.  He  chose  him  for  his  elect, 
and  sent  him  to  lift  up  those  who  had  fallen  into  evil,  and  to  cure  those 
who  suffered. 

“  The  divine  child,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Issa,  from  his  most 
tender  years  began  to  speak  of  the  one  indivisible  God,  and  to  exhort  those 
who  had  wandered  to  repent  and  purify  themselves  from  the  sins  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty. 

To  hear  him,  people  came  from  all  sides,  and  they  wondered  at  the 
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wisdom  which  proceeded  from  his  childish  mouth.  All  Israel  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  lived  in  this  child. 

“  When  Issa  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  the  epoch  when  an 
Israelite  should  take  his  wife, 

“  The  house  where  his  parents  earned  their  living,  by  carrying  on  a 
modest  trade,  began  to  be  a  place  of  meeting  for  rich  and  noble  people  who 
wished  to  have  the  young  Issa  for  a  son-in-law.  So  celebrated  was  he  al¬ 
ready  for  his  edifying  speeches  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty; 

“  Then  Issa  secretly  left  the  parental  house,  departed  from  Jerusalem, 
and  with  the  merchants  went  towards  Sindh, 

“  That  he  might  obtain  perfection  in  the  divine  word,  and  study  the 
laws  of  the  great  Buddhas.” 

[Here  a  new  cliapter  begins.] 


“  In  the  course  of  his  fourteenth  year,  the  young  Issa,  blessed  of  God, 
came  on  this  side  of  Sindh,  and  established  himself  among  the  Aryas,  in 
the  country  beloved  of  God. 

“  The  name  of  the  wonderful  child  was  renowned  through  the  length 
of  Northern  Sindh.  When  he  crossed  the  country  of  the  Punjaub  and 
Radjipoutan,  the  devotees  of  the  god  Djaine  begged  him  to  remain  with 


them. 

“  But  he  left  the  eager  worshippers  of  Djaine,  and  went  to  Djagguernat, 
in  the  country  of  Orsis.  Here  rests  the  mortal  shell  of  Viassa-Krishna,  and 
here  the  white  priests  of  Brahma  received  him  joyfully.  .  .  . 

“  He  passed  six  years  at  Djagguernat,  at  Radjigriha,  at  Benares,  and 
other  holy  cities.  All  the  world  loved  him,  for  Issa  lived  in  peace  with  the 
Veises  and  the  Soutras,  to  whom  he  taught  the  holy  Scriptures.” 

[Issa  now  engages  in  a  controversy  with  the  Bralimins  on  the 
subject  of  caste,  and  denies  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and 
other  gods,  adhering  to  the  pure  unity  of  God.  The  discussion 
becomes  so  hot,  and  his  preaching  to  the  lowest  caste  people  is  so 
radical,  that  the  priests  and  warriors  resolve  on  his  death.  But 
he  escapes  to  the  country  of  Gautamides,  where  he  learns  the 
Pali  language,  and  devotes  six  years  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
rolls  of  the  Soutras.] 


“Then  he  quitted  Nepal  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  descended  into 
the  valley  of  Radjipoutan,  and  went  toward  the  West,  preaching  to  various 
peoples  the  supreme  perfection  of  man.” 

[In  crossing  pagan  countries  he  preaches  against  idolatry.  He 
comes  to  the  country  of  the  Parsees  and  shows  them  the  errors  of 
Zoroaster,  and  forbids  them  to  adore  the  sun.] 

“After  having  heard  him  the  Magi  determine  that  they  would  do  no 
harm  to  him.  That  night,  when  all  the  town  was  at  rest,  they  led  him 
outside  their  walls,  and  abandoned  him  on  the  grand  routes  hoping  that  he 
would  be  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.” 

[He  thus  comes  into  Palestine,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen 

years.  He  preaches  acceptably  to  the  people  of  his  native  coun- 
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try  who  have  been  suffering  greatly.  He  goes  from  town  to  town 
encouraging  the  Israelites,  and  the  chief  rulers  of  the  towns  notify 
Pilate,  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  that  there  is  such  a  preacher. 
Pilate  charges  the  priests  and  elders  to  judge  him  in  the  Temple. 
Issa  goes  to  Jerusalem  for  this  inquiry.]  He  says  in  the 
Temple  : 

“  The  human  race  is  dying  of  its  want  of  faith.  Clouds  and  tempests 
have  scattered  the  flock  of  men,  and  they  have  lost  their  shepherd.” 

[On  the  whole,  in  the  controversy  which  follows,  the  Jewish 
leaders  stand  on  Issa’s  side,  and  they  report  favorably  regarding 
him  to  Pilate.  Pilate  is  angry,  and  sends  disguised  servants  as 
spies  upon  Issa,  and  finally  there  is  a  trial  before  Pilate,  in  which 
Issa  appears.  .  It  is  in  this  trial  that  one  fancies  that  he  traces 
what  a  conscientious  Russian  might  say  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

.  At  *he  end  of  three  Jeai's  of  ^eh  complications,  Pilate  gives 
instructions  that  a  formal  accusation  shall  be  made  against  Issa 
As  the  result  of  this  accusation  the  saint  is  taken  from  his  prison 
and  is  made  to  sit  before  the  Governor,  between  two  robbers  who 

tohim  ]  ^  g  Same  time*  Pilat6>  addressi“g  Issa,  says 

authorities, 'to^jecom^King^lf  Israel  ?  ar°U9ing  the  P^  gainst  the 

[Issa  replies  that  the  King  of  Heaven  will  suppress  all  the 

allTemnortl  natl°nS’  S  Witnesses  testify  that  he  has  said  that 
temporal  power  would  disappear  before  the  King  of  Heaven 

The  witness,  addressing  himself  to  Issa,  says :] 

he  whc^reigns  Sthetea^fad0  ^  f*  King  °f  ^  When  ^  Said 
Issa,  having  blessed  him  s.iJ  Vt  l°U  “  I,rep“rc  hls  people!'  And 

“  dOM  "  gov. 

to  live  in  a  lie, 

crncffled  g0!5a01'  ''’“'yjj  this  and  orders  that  Issa  shall  tie 

end  of  the  f  ‘B.crno*M  between  the  two  brigands,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  his  suffering  ceases.] 

this  jusfc  one  parts  from  his 

under  Sfom  oUheSti  '? reflection  of  the  eternal  spirit 
man,  suffering,.  '  sa™d  h,rd“ed  sinners,  and  borne  so 
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[Pilate  arranges  that  his  friends  shall  bury  him.  Bnt  three 
days  after,  finding  that  the  tomb  is  surrounded  by  the  worship¬ 
pers,  he  removes  the  body  to  have  it  buried  elsewhere.  So  soon  as 
the  crowd  finds  the  tomb  open  and  empty,  the  rnmor  is  circulated 
that  the  Supreme  Judge  has  sent  his  angels  to  carry  away  the 
mortal  body  of  the  saint,  in  which  a  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had 
resided.] 

“  The  disciples  of  Issa  then  left  the  land  of  Israel.  The  pagans,  their 
kings  and  their  warriors,  listened  to  the  preachers,  abandoned  their  absurd 
beliefs,  left  their  priests  and  their  idols  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  the  All- 
Wise  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  King  of  Kings,  whose  heart  is  filled  with 
infinite  pity.” 

It  is  impossible  not  to  read  Mr.  Notovitch’s  sixth  gospel  with 
interest.  M.  Renan’s  fifth  gospel,  so  different,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  reads.  But  one  is  almost  sorry  as  he  reads,  that  if 
this  were  to  he  done  at  all  it  has  not  been  better  done.  It  is 
Russo-French,  and  almost  without  a  trace  of  Eastern  habit — of 
that  dreamy  reverie,  which  in  the  East  takes  the  place  of  thought. 
One  even  thinks  he  catches  sometimes  a  trace  of  Russian  politics, 
as  he  reads  of  the  discussions  between  Issa  and  Pilate.  Speaking 
artistically,  the  most  ingenious  feature  of  the  whole  is  the  resolute 
omission  to  recognize  our  four  evangelists.  Luke’s  reference  to 
the  Saviour  as  twelve  years  old,  the  name  of  Pilate,  and  the  three 
days  in  the  grave,  are  the  only  points  where  the  new  life  definitely 
resembles  or  recalls  the  old  ones.  This  was  resolute  and  inge¬ 
nious.  But  the  reader  amuses  himself,  as  he  reads  the  Western 
invention,  by  asking  what  a  Buddhist  scholar,  if  indeed  there  are 
such,  would  have  made  if  he  had  handled  a  theme  so  attractive. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


ANARCHISM  AND  THE  NAPOLEONIC  REVIVAL. 

BY  KAKL  BLIND. 


Among  the  more  far-seeing  French  Republicans  a  great  deal 
of  apprehension  has  recently  arisen  through  the  almost  simulta¬ 
neous  appearance  of  the  epidemic  disease  of  anarchism  and  the 
revival  of  the  Napoleonic  cult.  Widely  apart  as  the  two  move¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  in  spirit  and  aim,  the  one  yet  serves  and  un¬ 
wittingly  furthers  the  other. 

As  a  nation,  the  French  have  unfortunately  a  leaning  towards 
the  glorious  government  of  a  strong  man,  especially  since  the 
Huguenot  element  was  rooted  out  from  them  by  sanguinary  per¬ 
secution,  and  since  Paris  has  nearly  sucked  all  strength  from  the 
municipal  and  provincial  life  of  the  country.  The  old  Gallic,  or 
rather  Kelt-Iberian,  spirit,  though  occasionally  very  turbulent,  is 
eminently  favorable  to  the  one-man  system.  The  Teutonic  or 
Frankish  infusion,  which,  in  Montesquieu’s  words,  brought  the 
principles  of  self-government  “  from  the  forests  of  Germany,” 
has  in  course  of  time  become  more  and  more  obliterated  in  France, 
the  result  has  often  been  a  deplorable  one.  Noble  risings, 
begun  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  have  re¬ 
peatedly  collapsed  and  slid  into  Caesarism.  By  a  violent  rebound 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  usurping  Emperor  had  to  be  overthrown  by 
a  combination  of  foreign  invasion  and  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval. 
So  it  was  again  in  1870.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  very  serious  import 
that,  within  the  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
then,  the  Republic  was  thrice  menaced  in  its  existence  :  First,  by 
a  planned  military  state-stroke  (happily  revealed  in  time)  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  ;  secondly,  by  the  overweening  ambition  of 
Gambetta,  in  whom  the  vein  of  Caesaristic  demagogism  was 
strongly  developed,  and  whose  premature  death  has  probably 
saved  France  from  a  great  peril ;  thirdly,  by  General  Boulanger. 
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Add  to  this  that,  since  the  days  of  the  first  great  revolution 
down  to  those  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.,  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  France  has  shown  itself  deeply  tainted  with  the  hanker¬ 
ing  after  gloire  and  conquest.  The  natural  consequence  is  that 
in  times  of  commotion  “a  sword” — un  sabre — or  a  name  repre¬ 
senting  traditions  of  that  kind  has  always  a  remarkable  chance 
there.  That  chance  is  easily  strengthened  through  an  unfavor¬ 
able  feature  of  the  French  middle  class;  namely,  its  political 
timidity  and  want  of  backbone.  Now,  taking  into  account 
the  widespread  alarm  created  by  a  series  of  Anarchistic  outrages, 
such  national  characteristics  make  for  a  vague  desire  to  see  a 
commanding  personality — a  “Saviour  of  Society” — at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

All  this,  combined  with  the  hankering  after  revenge  for  the 
defeats  of  1870-71,  and  with  the  shaking  given  to  the  authority 
of  the  ruling  Republican  party  through  the  Panama  scandal,  in 
which  so  many  of  its  prominent  men  were  involved,  is  apt  to 
confer  a  peculiar  significance  upon  the  recent  extraordinary 
revival  of  the  Bonapartean  legend.  It  is  true,  no  impressive  pre¬ 
tender  of  that  name  is  just  now  in  the  field.  But  remembering 
how  narrowly  France  escaped,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  designs 
of  General  Boulanger— who  fortunately  proved  weak  enough  to  be 
restrained  by  female  hands,  even  as  Gambetta  found  his  death 
through  a  wound  received  in  a  love  intrigue,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  a  danger  undoubtedly  lurks  in  the  present  situation. 
The  danger  has  been  enhanced  by  the  sedulous  cultivation  of 
the  Russian  alliance.  Republican  sentiments  and  principles  were 
flung  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of  lauding  the  Czar  to  the  skies. 
The  “  Three  Presidents,”  that  is,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Republic  and  the  heads  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  vied 
with  each  other  in  fulsome  eulogies.  M.  Challemel  Lacour  for¬ 
got  himself  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  the 
“  homage  of  France  ”  to  the  Northern  Autocrat.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  not  fit  to  be  used  by  the  Speaker  of  any  parliamentary 
body,  let  alone  a  Republican  one  ;  for  “homage,”  in  a  political 
sense,  means  the  submission  of  a  liege  to  his  soveieign. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  presence  of  such  manifestations  in 
honor  of  the  archetype  of  despotism,  that  the  civic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  should  have  become  weakened,  and  that,  with  the 
extension  of  the  horrors  of  Anarchism,  a  sneaking  admiration  of 
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Imperialist  Napoleonic  splendor  should  have  been  fostered 
anew  among  a  people  whose  constitutions  have,  within  a  century, 
so  often  changed  with  kaleidoscopic  rapidity  ?  Pretenders  of 
the  CaBBarist  kind  have  always,  at  least,  two  strings  to  their 
bow  :  whilst  aiming  at  irresponsible  power  and  cultivating  the 
army,  they  try  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  masses  by  a  pre¬ 
tended  care  for  their  material  interests  as  against  the  middle  and 
upper  classes.  So  did  Louis  Napoleon  during  his  days  of  pro¬ 
scription  and  of  imprisonment  at  the  fortress  of  Ham. 

To  Louis  Blanc,  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  author :  ”  These  were  the  words  which  the  captive 
Pretender  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  his  treatise  on  The  Extinc¬ 
tion  of  Pauperism,  handing  it  to  his  visitor,  who  some  years 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848,  and  who  is  famed  both  as  a  Socialistic  writer  and  as  the 
historian  of  the  “  Ten  Years”  of  Louis  Philippe’s  rule,  and  of  the 
great  revolution.  With  bitter  feelings  Louis  Blanc  showed  this 
to  me  while  in  exile,  in  London.  The  Bonapartean  Pretender 
went  even  further.  Before  starting  from  London  for  Paris  in 
1848,  he  once  more  sought  an  interview  with  Louis  Blanc,  who 
had  then  already  been  compelled  to  seek  safety  on  English  soil. 
And  on  arriving  at  the  French  capital  his  first  idea  was,  to  come 
mto  contact  with  Proudhon,  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  An¬ 
archism,  or  No-Government! 

Proudhon’s  name  and  reckless  agitation  had  then  become  a 
terror  to  the  French  bourgeoisie.  For  that  very  reason  the  would- 
be  usurper,  who  in  those  days  still  draped  himself  in  the  mantle 
of  democratic  phraseology,  thought  he  could  make  advantageous 
use  of  Proudhon  for  frightening  the  middle  class  into  submission 
to  a  dictatorial  government.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte  deceived  as  to  Proudhon’s  activity.  Though  disagreeing 
with  the  Piince  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  time,  and.  there¬ 
by  incurring  imprisonment  in  1849,  Proudhon,  from  his  very 
prison,  wrote  articles  damaging  the  Republican  cause.  Later  on 
after  the  criminal  deed  oL1851,  he  even  went  to  the  length  of 
issuing  a  work  entitled  The  Social  Revolution,  demonstrated 
by  the  Coup  d’Etat  of  December  2.  In  it,  Proudhon  glorified 
that  Napoleonic  usurpation.  For  the  sake  of  utterly  misleading 
ns  own  anarchistic  followers,  he  wound  up  with  the  assertion 
that  “the  last  word  of  socialism  is  the  no-government  system  !  ” 
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In  this  way,  anarchism  in  France  has  helped  on  the  cause  of 
a  despotism  than  which  there  has  been  nothing  viler  since  the 
days  of  the  worst  Roman  Imperators — a  despotism  under  which 
the  country  groaned  for  wellnigh  twenty  years. 

The  careful  student  of  contemporary  history,  who  has  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  last  forty-five  years  before  him,  cannot 
but  fear  that  public  opinion  in  France  once  more  exhibits  signs  of 
a  very  unsound  growth,  and  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  true 
friends  of  the  Republican  form  of  government  to  watch  closely. 
When  I  look  back  to  the  days  of  Spring,  1848,  I  vividly 
recollect  from  what  small  germs  ISTapoleonism  then  sprouted  up, 
with  astonishing  swiftness,  into  a  upas-tree  of  oppression.  We 
lived  then  for  a  short  time  in  Alsace  as  exiles  from  a  defeated  Re¬ 
publican  rising  in  Germany.  I  recollect  a  small  print,  called  Le 
Petit  Napoleon,  published  then  at  Strasburg  in  the  interest  of 
the  Pretender,  whoresided  in  London.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  he  started  this  journalistic  propaganda  in  the  fortified  town 
where,  in  1836,  he  had  endeavored  to  effect  a  military  rising 
against  the  Orleans  monarchy. 

In  1849,  when  our  democratic  movement  had  become  victori¬ 
ous  in  southwestern  Germany,  and  I  was  at  Paris  as  a  member  of 
an  embassy,  I  had  many  a  lively  discussion  with  leading  French 
Republicans  as  to  the  character  and  the  aims  of  the  man  who  had 
in  the  mean  while  become  the  President  of  tbe  Republic.  To  my 
surprise,  they  were  all  imbued  with  a  strange  optimism,  so  far  as 
any  danger  from  a  state-stroke  was  concerned.  They  wholly 
underestimated  the  capability  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  his  gang. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  a  coup  d’etat,  their  remark 
generally  was  :  e‘  Oh,  if  ever  he  dared  to  do  this,  his  attempt 
would  collapse  amidst  universal  laughter  !  ” 

Strange  to  say,  I  have  found  the  same  optimism  amongst 
French  friends  of  various  shades  of  the  Republican  party,  even 
among  such  as  had  suffered  exile  or  imprisonment  in  consequence 
of  the  deed  of  December  2,  1851,  when,  during  General  Boulan¬ 
ger’s  earlier  career,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  them, 
sounding  a  strong  note  of  warning  both  in  the  letters  addressed 
to  them  and  by  public  writings.  It  is  true,  afterwards,  when  the 
crisis  came  and  the  dark  plot  was  laid  bare,  the  same  friends  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret,  verbally  or  in  letters  I  have  before  me,  at 
having  thus  misconceived  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
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Out  of  curiously  small  beginnings  the  present  revival  of  the 
Napoleonic  cult  has  also  come  up — even  as  was  the  case  in  1848. 
At  this  moment,  the  stage,  literature,  the  salons,  the  fashions, 
and  the  industrial  art  of  France  are  full  of  the  Bonapartean  tra¬ 
dition.  Everywhere  the  stamp  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  met,  and 
the  heroic  figure  of  the  Corsican  conqueror  and  tyrant  forms  the 
central  attraction.  It  is  as  if  Lanfrey,  Jules  Barni,  Taine,  and 
others  had  written  in  vain.  Yet  who  could  believe  that  this 
resurrection  of  a  legend  which,  after  1870,  seemed  to  be  as  dead 
as  Julius  Caesar,  actually  had  its  origin  in  the  ‘'•'Black  Cat” 
coffee-house,  that  resort  of  a  somewhat  Bohemian  class  of  ar¬ 
tists  ?  It  was  here  that  the  new  enthusiasm  for  the  apparently 
extinct  Napoleonic  cult  was  born,  through  the  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  of  Caran  d’Ache’s  L’  Epopee,  a  series  of  silhouette 
tableaux,  attractive  for  the  crowd,  without  any  dramatic  centre, 
yet  apt  to  allure  the  motley  crew  of  gaping  on-lookers.  Wonder¬ 
ful  to  say,  there  soon  came,  as  the  report  of  this  show  spread,  a 
perfect  pilgrimage  of  people  of  all  classes  on  a  visit  to  the  Cafe 
au  Chat  Noir .  A  Paris  correspondent  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription  : 


The  first  tableau  represented  the  bivouac,  where  the  soldiers  were  cook¬ 
ing  their  soup.  Suddenly  a  rolling  of  thunder,  lightning  flashes,  and  a 
change  of  scene.  The  tent  of  the  Emperor  appears.  The  “  little  man  in 
grey ,”  followed  by  his  spaniel,  goes  his  round,  whilst  the  Grenadier  Guard 
present  arms.  This  idyll  ends  with  the  moment  of  his  return.  An  adju¬ 
tant  arrives  and  goes  to  the  door  of  the  tent.  “Is  it  thou,  Josephine  ?" 

Si  f[°m  Within‘  “Ifc  iSthe  enemy  1  ”  the  adjutant  reports. 

All  the  better  1  is  the  quiet  answer  of  the  Emperor,  and  forthwith  he 
holds  a  review  of  his  troops. 

Then  follows  one  tableau  of  a  battle  upon  the  other.  The  sun  of  Auster- 
litz  is  seen,  and  the  Emperor  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his  staff  The 
orderlies  take  his  commands;  the  troops  manoeuvre  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  of  powder  ;  the  hussars  of  the  guard  charge  ;  the  artillery  thunders 
away.  The  battlefield  is  covered  with  corpses.  The  retreat  from  Russia 
casts  a  dark  shadow  into  this  series  of  pictures,  but  presently  more  ex 
panded  scenes  appear.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  filled  with  a  vast  multi 
tude  eagerly  waiting -le public  idoldtre- the  devoutly  worshipping  nublio 
as  the  explanation  says.  Then  the  difile  begins.  Regiment  follows  regi¬ 
ment.  M.  Caran  d  Ache  had  drawn  about  four  thousand  figures.  Comic 
intermezzos  interrupt  the  more  grandiose  and  ceremonial  parts.  The  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  enemy,  captured  in  battle,  are  triumphantly  shown  Princes 
made  prisoners,  go  by  in  fetters  (!)  ;  and,  at  last,  Napoleon  himself  in  his 
gi  ded  coronation  carriage.  The  whole  finishes  with  a  resplendent  apotheo¬ 
sis,  the  public  crying  “  Vive  VEmpereur  /” 

This  rather  ridiculous  aud  partly  anachronistic  play  drew  im- 
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mensely.  Wealthy  people  eagerly  asked  M.  Caran  d'Ache  to  he 
allowed  to  have  the  show  in  their  drawing-rooms  at  evening  par¬ 
ties,  arranged  by  the  hostess  for  purposes  of  benevolence,  the 
guests  readily  paying  a  hundred  francs  for  a  seat.  The  somewhat 
infantine  trait  which  occasionally  characterizes  Parisians  in  spite 
of  the  otherwise  rather  diiferent  aspect  and  parfum  of  society  in 
that  gay  capital,  came  out  very  curiously  during  the  rage  for  the 
silhouette  pictures  of  the  Cafe  au  Chat  Noir. 

As  an  inevitable  sequence,  the  scene  of  this  sudden  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bonapartean  cult  was  laid,  last  Christmas,  in  the 
nurseries  of  France.  The  Great  Napoleon  for  the  Little  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  J.  de  Marthold  &  Job,  was  published  with  the  date  of 
the  present  year.  In  that  book  the  epopee  commences  with  the 
young  Bonaparte  riding  a  hobby-horse  with  a  lion's  head,  until  at 
last  he  rises  to  heaven  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light.  The 
Napoleon  drawn  by  Job's  pencil  for  the  little  ones  is  certainly, 
before  all,  the  great  conqueror,  the  victor  of  the  Pyramids,  of 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  loving 
father,  who  takes  pleasure  in  driving  a  goat-drawn  carriage  with 
his  son,  the  King  of  Rome.  He  offers  his  snuffbox  to  his  grena¬ 
diers.  When  his  old  soldiers  have  taught  their  dogs  even  to  sa¬ 
lute  the  Emperor,  he  on  his  part  salutes  also  these  Bonapartist 
hounds. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  “Black  Cat"  Coffee-House  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  M.  Martin- Laya's  Napoleon:  a  National  Epopee  in 
three  parts ,  loith  six  acts  and  fifty  Tableaux.  It  was  given  at 
the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  and  it  has  had  an  im¬ 
mense  success,  although  this  spectacular  piece,  too,  only  appeals 
to  the  instincts  of  a  crowd  assembled  at  a  fair.  The  whole  life  of 
Napoleon  is  represented  in  that  piece  down  to  the  inhumation  of 
his  body  in  the  Dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  personages  appearing 
on  the  stage  only  speak  a  few  words,  after  which,  in  each  case, 
the  curtain  comes  down,  and  a  new  scenery  delights  the  eye  of  the 
great  and  little  children.  Between  the  acts  a  magic  lantern  does 
its  work  by  casting  pictures  on  a  white  curtain. 

When  Waterloo  is  shown,  the  Old  Guard  is,  of  course,  to  the 
fore  under  Cambronne,  to  whom,  until  lately,  the  famous  so- 
called  historical  utterance  has  been  attributed,  “La  Garde 
meurt,  mais  elle  ne  se  rend  pas!”  (The  Guard  dies,  but  it  does 
not  surrender.)  Cambronne  never  uttered  that  saying.  Victor 
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Hugo,  in  les  Miserailes,  has  restored  the  true  text.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  word,  a  monosyllable,  which  is  unfit  for  printing 
on  account  of  its  downright  nastiness.  This  word,  not  unfrequentlv 
m  the  mouth  of  a  French  trooper,  is  as  far  removed  as  possible 
fiom  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  and  few  will  share  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  Victor  Hugo,  in  a  fit  of  strange  taste,  expresses  for  it. 
At  Paris,  the  really  historical,  though  abominable,  exclamation  is 
now  thundered  forth  by  Cambronne  in  M.  Martin  Laya’s  play, 
and  the  audience  invariably  breaks  forth  into  patriotic  ecstacy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may  mention  here  that  General  Cam- 
bionne  not  only  did  not  utter  the  grandiloquent  saying  usually  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  but  that  he  was  also  very  far  from  dying  rather 
than  to  surrender.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
at  Waterloo  by  a  Hanoverian  officer  and  was  led  over  the  battle¬ 
field  m  a  somewhat  undignified  manner  by  his  shoulder  straps.  He 
lived  for  years  afterwards,  and  even  served  under  the  Eestoration  • 
but  the  legend  about  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  said,  and  acted 
upon  at  Waterloo,  lived  with  him,  and  indeed  for  a  great  many 
years  afterwards.  J 

These  theatrical  performances  at  Paris  were  succeeded  by  the 
publication  of  Marbot’s  Memoirs,  referring  to  the  First  Empire  • 
by  M.  Arthur  Levy’s  Napoleon  Intime;  by  Masson’s  Napo- 
Uon  el  les  Femmes;  by  Sardou’s  Mademoiselle  Sans  Gene  • 
by  a  cheap  Memorial  de  Sainte- Helene  ;  sold  on  the  boulevards 
tor  a  sou,  and  by  quite  a  series  of  novellistic  feuilletons  in  vari¬ 
ous  papers.  It  is  as  if  a  new  political  saint  had  all  at  once  been 
discovered,  and  as  if  every  one  holding  a  pen  or  a  brush  were  in 
not  haste  to  profit  from  his  astounding  popularity. 

.  In:M*P0lfon  Intime  the  figure  of  the  tyrannic  conqueror 
is  curiously  altered  into  that  of  a  good-natured  citizen,  with  all 
the  virtues  and  manners  of  a  well-to-do  middle-class  man.  He  is 
an  excellent  husband,  never  failing  in  his  careful  regard  for  his 
wo  successive  spouses,  and  never  creating  any  scandal  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  connections..  On  the  other  hand,  Masson’s  book  forms  an 
exact  contrast  m  the  Decameron  style  ;  so  that  these  various 
publications  offer  food  for  all  kinds  of  taste. 

Both  these  latter  books  scarcely  remind  one  of  the  real  character 

Napoleon,  who  at  the  Beresina,  when  seeing  the  struggling 
mass  of  his  own  soldiers  that  had  fallen  from  the  bridge  into  the 
river,  sardonically  exclaimed,  -  Voyez  les  crapauds ,”  and  who 
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one  day  said  to  Prince  Metternich:  “  Yon  are  not  a  soldier,  and. 
you  do  not  know  what  moves  a  soldier’s  soul.  A  man  of  my  kind 
laughs  at  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  men.” 

The  performances  at  the  “  Chat  Noir  ”  cafe  came  into  vogue 
at  the  time  when  General  Boulanger  still  rode  on  his  black 
Tunisian  charger,  followed  by  Arab  horsemen  in  their  pictur¬ 
esque  costume,  and  when  revolutionary  Paris  even  had  become 
almost  mad  with  enthusiasm  for  that  theatrical  upstart.  In 
those  days,  Boulanger  was  once  saluted  by  the  publican  Salis  as 
“  the  coming  Emperor,”  amidst  the  applause  of  a  turla  mobilis 
of  the  most  shady  character,  but  which  yet  professed  to  be  the 
exponent  of  real  Democracy. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  Gambetta,  when  questioned 
by  me,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  English  members  of  Parliament, 
on  board  the  steamer  which  brought  us  to  Greenwich  to  a  club 
dinner,  literally  gave  his  opinion  in  this  way:  “  If  Gambetta  had 
lived  longer,  and  if  he  had  obtained  power  as  President  of  the 
Republic,  he  would  certainly  have  made  himself  Emperor.”  It 
was  an  opinion  I  had  held  long  before  ;  Mr.  Crawford,  whom  I 
had  not  personally  known  until  then,  fully  confirmed  it  before 
these  political  notabilities.  He  had  known  Gambetta  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  a  friend,  and  he  had  certainly  no  interest 
in  giving  him  a  different  character  from  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that,  such  as  shifting  public 
opinion  is  constituted  in  France,  this  revival  of  the  Napoleonic 
cult  cannot  be  looked  upon  with  a  light  heart,  when  the  deep 
alarm  is  taken  into  account  which  pervades  French  society  in 
consequence  of  the  ever-growing  anarchistic  madness — a  madness 
which  has  spread  even  over  the  minds  of  such  eminent  scientific 
men  as  Elisee  Reclus.  In  many  ways,  the  situation  of  to-day 
reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  in  1848,  with  this  difference  only  : 
that  the  incipient  germs  of  the  anarchistic  doctrine  which  already 
then  threatened  the  Democratic  cause  have  developed  since  into 
full  bloom.  The  utmost  watchfulness  is,  therefore,  recommend- 
able  to  all  sincere  and  sensible  lovers  of  progress,  lest  the  Repub¬ 
lic  should  once  more  suffer  harm  for  many  years  to  come. 

Karl  Blind. 
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THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

BY  OUIDA. 


It  CAN  scarcely  be  disputed,  I  think,  that  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  there  are  conspicuous  at  the  present  moment  two  words 
which  designate  two  unmitigated  bores  :  The  Workingman  and 
the  Woman.  The  Workingman  and  the  Woman,  the  Hew 
Woman,  be  it  remembered,  meet  us  at  every  page  of  literature 
wiittenin  the  English  tongue  ;  and  each  is  convinced  that  on  its 


own  especial  W  hangs  the  future  of  the  world,  isotii  Be  and  she 
want  to  have  their  values  artificially  raised  and  rated,  and  a 
status  given  to  them  by  favor  in  lieu  of  desert.  In  an  age  in 
which  persistent  clamor  is  generally  crowned  by  success  they 
have  both  obtained  considerable  attention  ;  is  it  offensive  to  say 
much  more  of  it  than  either  deserves  ?  Your  contributor  avers 
that  the  Cow- Woman  and  the  Scum-Woman,  man  understands  ; 
but  that  the  New  Woman  is  above  him.  The  elegance  of  these 
appellatives  is  not  calculated  to  recommend  them  to  readers  of 
either  sex  ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  style  forces  one  to  hint  that  the 
New  Woman  who,  we  are  told,  -  has  been  sitting  apart  in  silent 
contemplation  all  these  years"  might  in  all  these  years  have 
studied  better  models  of  literary  composition.  We  are  farther  on 
told  -  that  the  dimmest  perception  that  you  maybe  mistaken,  will 
save  you  from  making  an  ass  of  yourself."  It  appears  that  even 
ns  dimmest  perception  has  never  dawned  upon  the  New  Woman 
We  are  farther  told  that  -thinking  and  thinking"  in  her  soli¬ 
tary  sphynx-like  contemplation  she  solved  the  problem  and  pre¬ 
scribed  the  remedy  (the  remedy  to  a  problem!);  but  what  this 
remedy  was  we  are  not  told,  nor  did  the  New  Woman  apparently 
f  isclose  it  to  the  rest  of  womankind,  since  she  still  hears 
em  m  - sudden  and  violent  upheaval"  like  -children  unable 
to  articulate  whimpering  for  they  know  not  what."  It  is  sad  to 
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reflect  that  they  might  have  been  “easily  satisfied  at  that  time” 
(at  what  time  ?  ),  “  but  society  stormed  at  them  until  what  was 
a  little  wail  became  convulsive  shrieks  ”  ;  and  we  are  not  told  why 
the  New  Woman  who  had  “the  remedy  for  the  problem,”  did  not 
immediately  produce  it.  We  are  not  told  either  in  what  country 
or  at  what  epoch  this  startling  upheaval  of  volcanic  womanhood 
took  place  in  which  “  man  merely  made  himself  a  nuisance 
with  his  opinions  and  advice,”  but  apparently  did  quell  this 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  since  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
managed  still  to  remain  more  masterful  than  he  ought  to  be. 

We  are  further  informed  that  women  “have  allowed  him  to 
arrange  the  whole  social  system  and  manage  or  mismanage  it  all 
these  ages  without  ever  seriously  examining  his  work  with  a  view 
to  considering  whether  his  abilities  and  his  methods  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  good  to  qualify  him  for  the  task.” 

There  is  something  deliciously  comical  in  the  idea,  thus  sug¬ 
gested,  that  man  has  only  been  allowed  to  “  manage  or  misman¬ 
age”  the  world  because  woman  has  graciously  refrained  from  pre¬ 
venting  his  doing  so.  But  the  comic  side  of  this  pompous  and 
solemn  assertion  does  not  for  a  moment  offer  itself  to  the  New 
Woman  sitting  aloof  and  aloft  in  her  solitary  meditation  on  the 
superiority  of  her  sex.  For  the  New  Woman  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  joke.  She  has  listened  without  a  smile  to  her  enemy’s 
“  preachments  ”  ;  she  has  “  endured  poignant  misery  for  his  sins,” 
she  has  “meekly  bowed  her  head  ”when  he  called  her  bad  names; 
and  she  has  never  asked  for  “  any  proof  of  the  superiority  ”  which 
could  alone  have  given  him  a  right  to  use  such  naughty  expres¬ 
sions.  The  truth  has  all  along  been  in  the  possession  of  woman; 
but  strange  and  sad  perversity  of  taste  !  she  has  “  cared  more  for 
man  than  for  truth,  and  so  the  whole  human  race  has  suffered  !  ” 

“All  that  is  over,  however,”  we  are  told,  and  “while  on 
the  one  hand  man  has  shrunk  to  his  true  proportions”  she  has, 
all  the  time  of  this  shrinkage,  been  herself  expanding,  and  has 
in  a  word  come  to  “  fancy  herself  ”  extremely.  So  that  he  has 
no  longer  the  slightest  chance  of  imposing  upon  her  by  his 
game-cock  airs. 

Man,  “having  no  conception  of  himself  as  imperfect,”  will  find 
this  difficult  to  understand  at  first ;  but  the  New  Woman  “  knows 
his  weakness,”  and  will  “help  him  with  his  lesson.”  “  Man 
morally  is  in  Ms  infancy .”  There  have  been  times  when  there  was 
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a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  to  be  raised  to  her  level,  or  woman 
to  be  lowered  to  his,  but  we  “have  turned  that  corner  at  last 
and  now  woman  holds  out  a  strong  hand  to  the  child-man 
and  insists  upon  helping  him  up.”  The  child-man  (Bismarck  ? 
Herbert  Spencer  ?  Edison  T  Gladstone  ?  Alexander  HI.  ?  Lord 
Dufferin  ?  the  Due  d’Aumale  ?)  the  child-man  must  have  his 
tottering  baby  steps  guided  by  the  New  Woman,  and  he  must 
be  taught  to  live  up  to  his  ideals.  To  live  up  to  an  ideal, 
whether  our  own  or  somebody  else’s,  is  a  painful  process;  but  man 
must  be  made  to  do  it.  For,  oddly  enough,  ive  are  assured  that 
despite  “all  his  assumption  he  does  not  make  the  best  of  him¬ 
self,”  which  is  not  wonderful  if  he  be  still  only  in  his  infancy; 
and  he  has  the  incredible  stupidity  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
“  woman  has  self-respect  and  good  sense,”  and  that  “  she  does 
not  in  the  least  intend  to  sacrifice  the  privileges  she  enjoys  on  the 
chance  of  obtaining  others.” 

I  have  written  amongst  other  pensees  eparses  which  will  some 
day  see  the  light,  the  following  reflection  : 

L  <§cole  nouvelle  des  femmes  libres  oubl^e  qu’on  ne  puisse  pas  a  la  fait 
combattre  l’homme  sur  son  propre  terrain  et  attendre  de  lui  des  politesses 
des  tendresses  et  des  gaianteries.  II  nefaut  pas  aux  meme  moment  prendre 
de  lbomme  son  chaise  k  l’Universit<5  et  sa  place  dans  l’omnibus;  si  on  lui 
arrache  son  gagnepain,  on  ne  peut  pas  exiger  qu’il  offre  aussi  sa  parapluie. 

The  whole  kernel  of  the  question  lies  in  this.  Your  con¬ 
tributor  says  that  the  New  Woman  will  not  surrender  her 
present  privileges ;  i.  e.,  she  will  still  expect  the  man  to  stand 
that  she  may  sit ;  the  man  to  get  wet  through  that  she  may  use 
his  umbrella.  But  if  she  retain  these  privileges  she  can  only  do 
so  by  an  appeal  to  his  chivalry,  i.  e.,  by  a  confession  that  she  is 
weaker  than  he.  But  she  does  not  want  to  do  this  :  she  wants  to 
get  the  comforts  and  concessions  due  to  feebleness,  at  the  same 
time  as  she  demands  the  lion’s  share  of  power  due  to  superior  force 
alone.  It  is  this  overweening  and  unreasonable  grasping  at  both 
positions  which  will  end  in  making  her  odious  to  man  and  in  her 

being  probably  kicked  back  roughly  by  him  into  the  seclusion  of 
a  harem. 

Before  me  lies  an  engraving  in  an  illustrated  journal  of  a 
womans  meeting;,  whereat  a  woman  is  demanding  in  the 
name  of  her  sovereign  sex  the  right  to  vote  at  political  elec¬ 
tions.  I  he  speaker  is  middle-aged  and  plain  of  feature  ;  she 
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wears  an  inverted  plate  on  her  head  tied  on  with  strings  under 
her  double-chin  ;  she  has  balloon-sleeves,  a  bodice  tight  to  burst¬ 
ing,  a  waist  of  ludicrous  dimensions  in  proportion  to  her  portly 
person  ;  she  is  gesticulating  with  one  hand,  of  which  all  the  fin¬ 
gers  are  stuck  out  in  ungraceful  defiance  of  all  artistic  laws 
of  gesture.  Now,  why  cannot  this  orator  learn  to  gesticulate 
and  learn  to  dress,  instead  of  clamoring  for  a  franchise  ?  She 
violates  in  her  own  person  every  law,  alike  of  common-sense  and 
artistic  fitness,  and  yet  comes  forward  as  a  fit  and  proper  per¬ 
son  to  make  laws  for  others.  She  is  an  exact  representative  of 
her  sex. 

Woman,  whether  new  or  old,  has  immense  fields  of  cul¬ 
ture  untilled,  immense  areas  of  influence  wholly  neglected. 
She  does  almost  nothing  with  the  resources  she  possesses,  be¬ 
cause  her  whole  energy  is  concentrated  on  desiring  and  demand¬ 
ing  those  she  has  not.  She  can  write  and  print  anything  she 
chooses  ;  and  she  scarcely  ever  takes  the  pains  to  acquire  correct 
grammar  or  elegance  of  style  before  wasting  ink  and  paper.  She 
can  paint  and  model  any  subjects  she  chooses,  but  she  imprisons 
herself  in  men’s  atttiers  to  endeavor  to  steal  their  technique  and 
their  methods,  and  thus  loses  any  originality  she  might  possess. 
Her  influence  on  children  might  be  so  great  that  through  them 
she  would  practically  rule  the  future  of  the  world  ;  but  she  dele¬ 
gates  her  influence  to  the  vile  school  boards  if  she  he  poor,  and 
if  she  be  rich  to  governesses  and  tutors  ;  nor  does  she  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  ever  attempt  to  educate  or  control 
herself  into  fitness  for  the  personal  exercise  of  such  influence. 
Her  precept  and  example  in  the  treatment  of  the  animal  creation 
might  be  of  infinite  use  in  mitigating  the  hideous  tyranny  of 
humanity  over  them,  but  she  does  little  or  nothing  to  this  effect; 
she  wears  dead  birds  and  the  skins  of  dead  creatures  ;  she  hunts 
the  hare  and  shoots  the  pheasant,  she  drives  and  rides  with. more 
brutal  recklessness  than  men  ;  she  watches  with  delight  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  dying  salmon,  of  the  gralloched  deer  ;  she  keeps  her 
horses  standing  in  snow  and  fog  for  hours  with  the  muscles  of 
their  heads  and  necks  tied  up  in  the  torture  of  the  bearing  rein  ; 
when  asked  to  do  anything  for  a  stray  dog,  a  lame  horse,  a  poor 
man’s  donkey,  she  is  very  sorry,  but  she  has  so  many  claims  on 
her  already  ;  she  never  attempts  by  orders  to  her  household,  to 
her  fournisseurs,  to  her  dependents,  to  obtain  some  degree  of 
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mercy  in  the  treatment  of  sentient  creatures  and  in  the  methods 
of  their  slaughter. 

The  immense  area  which  lies  open  to  her  in  private  life  is 
almost  entirely  uncultivated,  yet  she  wants  to  be  admitted  into 
public  life.  Public  life  is  already  overcrowded,  verbose,  incom¬ 
petent,  fussy,  and  foolish  enough  without  the  addition  of  her  in 
her  sealskin  coat  with  the  dead  humming  bird  on  her  hat. 
Woman  in  public  life  would  exaggerate  the  failings  of  men,  and 
would  not  have  even  their  few  excellencies.  Their  legislation 
would  be,  as  that  of  men  is  too  often,  the  offspring  of  panic  or 
prejudice  ;  and  she  would  not  put  on  the  drag  of  common-sense 
as  man  frequently  does  in  public  assemblies.  There  would  be 
little  to  hope  from  her  humanity,  nothing  from  her  liberality  ;  for 
when  she  is  frightened  she  is  more  ferocious  than  he,  and  when 
she  has  power  more  merciless. 

“Men/"  says  your  contributor,  “deprived  us  of  all  proper 
education  and  then  jeered  at  us  because  we  had  no  knowledge.  ” 
How  far  is  this  based  on  facts  ?  Could  not  Lady  Jane  Grey 
learn  Greek  and  Latin  as  she  chose  ?  Could  not  Hypatia  lec¬ 
ture  ?  Were  George  Sand  or  Mrs.  Somerville  withheld  from 
study  ?  Could  not  in  every  age  every  woman  choose  a  Corinna  or 
Cordelia  as  her  type  ?  become  either  Helen  or  Penelope  ?  If 
the  vast  majority  have  not  either  the  mental  or  physical  o-ifts  to 
become  either,  that  was  Nature’s  fault,  not  man’s.  Aspasta  and 
Adelma  Patti  were  born,  not  made.  In  all  eras  and  all  climes 
a  woman  of  great  genius  or  of  great  beauty  has  done  what  she 
chose  ;  and  if  the  majority  of  women  have  led  obscure  lives  so 
have  the  majority  of  men.  The  chief  part  of  humanity  is  insig¬ 
nificant,  whether  it  be  male  or  female.  In  most  people  there  is 
very  little  character  indeed,  and  as  little  mind.  Those  who  have 

much  never  fail  to  make  their  marks,  be  they  of  which  sex 
they  may. 

The  unfortunate  idea  that  there  is  no  good  education  without 
a  college  curriculum  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  erroneous.  The  college 
education  may  have  excellencies  for  men  in  its  frottement,  its 
preparation  for  the  world,  its  rough  destruction  of  personal  con- 
ce!t ;  but  for  women  it  can  only  be  hardening  and  deforming 
H  study  be  delightful  to  a  woman,  she  will  find  her  way  to  it  as 
the  hart  to  water  brooks.  The  author  of  Aurora  Leigh  was 
no  on  y  always  at  home,  but  she  was  an  invalid  ;  yet  she  became 
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a  fine  classic,  and  found  her  path  to  fame.  A  college  curriculum 
would  have  done  nothing  to  improve  her  rich  and  beautiful  mind  ; 
it  might  have  done  much  to  debase  it. 

The  perpetual  contact  of  men  with  other  men  may  be  good 
for  them,  but  the  perpetual  contact  of  women  with  other  women 
is  very  far  from  good.  The  publicity  of  a  college  must  be  odious 
to  a  young  girl  of  refined  and  delicate  feeling. 

The  “  Scum-woman  ”  and  the  “  Cow-woman/’  to  quote  the 
elegant  phraseology  of  your  contributor,  are  both  of  them  less  of  a 
menace  to  humankind  than  the  New  Woman  with  her  fierce  vanity, 
her  undigested  knowledge,  her  over-weening  estimate  of  her 
own  value  and  her  fatal  want  of  all  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

When  scum  comes  to  the  surface  it  renders  a  great  service  to 
the  substance  which  it  leaves  behind  it ;  when  the  cow  yields 
pure  nourishment  to  the  young  and  the  suffering,  her  place  is 
blessed  in  the  realm  of  nature  ;  but  when  the  New  Woman 
splutters  blistering  wrath  on  mankind  she  is  merely  odious  and 
baneful. 

The  error  of  the  New  Woman  (as  of  many  an  old  one)  lies  in 
speaking  of  women  as  the  victims  of  men,  and  entirely  ignoring 
the  frequency  with  which  men  are  the  victims  of  women.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  first  to  corrupt  the  youth  is  the  woman.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  also  she  becomes  corrupt  herself  because  she 

likes  it.  _  . 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  prostitutes  were  at  the  beginning 

of  their  career  victims  of  seduction  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  and  it 
is  not  provable.  Love  of  drink  and  of  finery,  and  a  dislike  to 
work,  are  the  more  likely  motives  and  origin.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  the  accusers  of  man  that  women  are  just  as  vicious  and 
as  lazy  as  he  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  need  no  invitation 
from  him  to  become  so. 

A  worse  prostitution  than  that  of  the  streets,  i.  e.,  that  of 
loveless  marriages  of  convenience,  are  brought  about  by  women, 
not  by  men.  In  such  unions  the  man  always  gives  much  more 
than  he  gains,  and  the  woman  in  almost  every  instance  is  per¬ 
suaded  or  driven  into  it  by  women — her  mother,  her  sisters,  her 
acquaintances.  It  is  rarely  that  the  father  interferes  to  bring 
about  such  a  marriage. 

In  even  what  is  called  a  well-assorted  marriage,  the  man  is 
frequently  sacrificed  to  the  woman.  As  I  wrote  long  ago, 
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Andrea  del  Sarte’s  wife  has  many  sisters.  Correggio  dying  of 
the  burden  of  the  family,  has  many  brothers.  Men  of  genius 
are  often  dragged  to  earth  by  their  wives.  In  our  own  day  a  famous 
statesman  is  made  very  ridiculous  by  his  wife  •  frequently  the 
female  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  render  a  man  of  great 
and  original  powers  and  disinterested  character,  a  time-server,  a 
conventionalist,  a  mere  seeker  of  place.  Woman  may  help  man 
sometimes,  but  she  certainly  more  often  hinders  him.  Her  self¬ 
esteem  is  immense  and  her  self-knowledge  very  small.  I  view 

1  }  iea  fo.r  tlle  future  of  the  world  the  power  which 
modern  inventions  place  in  the  hands  of  woman.  Hitherto  her 
physical  weakness  has  restrained  her  in  a  great  measure  from 
violent  action;  but  a  woman  can  make  a  bomb  and  throw  it 

Zn  ZS  Y1r£  ’  aUd  fire  a  repeatiDS  rev0lver  as  ™11  as  any 
modes  ^  TPesearePreciseI7  the  deadly,  secret,  easily  handled 
nodes  of  warfare  and  revenge,  which  will  commend  themselves 
to  her  ferocious  feebleness. 

J ules  Ruchard  has  written  : 

“  J  ai  profess<5  de  1’anatomie  pendant  des  longues  annfSps  - 

bonnepartie  dema  luu&ues  annees,  j  ai  passe  une 

eprojs  TJX  T’f mal8Je  pas  molns 

d’edueation  des  squilettes  d'aaimeax  da118  tolltes  les  maisons 

les  mains  des  fillettes.”  C  68  manuequins  anatomiques  entre 

•m  TiTSe  !tlliS  passaSe  will  be  considered  as  an  effort"  to 
withhold  knowledge  from  women,"  but  it  is  one  which  is  full  of 
true  wisdom  and  honorable  feeling.  When  you  have  taken  her 
into  the  Physiological  and  chemical  laboratories,  when  you  have 

%  ar*’  -  -  “ 

continuah^hfcre^n^umv^llin^ess^of^wonien^of  tlie^ork/to 

t,K  ^ 

something  fine  to  vnZ  J T  !  ?  Woman  who  tllinks  H 

bare  the  "spines  of  livhl  andJhout  at  m^tings,  and  lay 

spines  of  living  animals,  and  haul  the  gasping  salmon 
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from  the  river  pool,  and  hustle  male  students  off  the  benches  of 
amphitheatres. 

Modesty  is  no  doubt  a  thing  of  education  or  prejudice,  a  con¬ 
ventionality  artificially  stimulated  j  but  it  is  an  exquisite  grace, 
and  womanhood  without  it  loses  its  most  subtle  charm.  Nothing 
tends  so  to  destroy  modesty  as  the  publicity  and  promiscuity 
of  schools,  of  hotels,  of  railway  trains  and  sea  voyages.  True 
modesty  shrinks  from  the  curious  gaze  of  other  women  as 
from  the  coarser  gaze  of  man. 

Men,  moreover,  are  in  all  except  the  very  lowest  classes  more 
careful  of  their  talk  before  young  girls  than  women  are.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  a  man  does  not  respect  real  innocence ;  but 
women  frequently  do  not.  The  jest,  the  allusion,  the  story  which 
sullies  her  mind  and  awakes  her  inquisitiveness,  will  much 
oftener  be  spoken  by  women  than  men.  It  is .  not  from  her 
brothers,  nor  her  brother’s  friends,  but  from  her  female  compan¬ 
ions  that  she  will  understand  what  the  grosser  laugh  of  those 
around  her  suggests.  The  biological  and  pathological  curricula 
complete  the  loveless  disflowering  of  her  maiden  soul. 

Everything  which  tends  to  obliterate  the  contrast  of  the  sexes, 
like  your  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  in  your  American  common 
schools,  tends  also  to  destroy  the  charm  of  intercourse,  the 
savor  and  sweetness  of  life.  Seclusion  lends  an  infinite  seduction 
to  the  girl,  as  the  rude  and  bustling  publicity  of  modern  life  robs 
woman  of  her  grace.  Packed  like  herrings  in  a  railway  carriage, 
sleeping  in  odious  vicinity  to  strangers  on  a  shelf,  going  days 
and  nights  without  a  bath,  exchanging  decency  and  privacy  for 
publicity  and  observation,  the  women  who  travel,  save  those  rich 
enough  to  still  purchase  seclusion,  are  forced  to  cast  aside  all  re¬ 
finement  and  delicacy. 

It  is  said  that  travel  enlarges  the  mind.  There  are  many  minds 
which  can  no  more  be  enlarged,  by  any  means  whatever,  than  a 
nut  or  a  stone.  The  fool  remains  a  fool,  though  you  carry  him 
or  her  about  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  promiscuous  contact  and  incessant  publicity  of  travel, 
which  may  not  hurt  the  man,  do  injure  the  woman. 

Neither  men  nor  women  of  genius  are,  I  repeat,  any  criterion 
for  the  rest  of  their  sex;  nay,  they  belong,  as  Plato  placed  them, 
to  a  third  sex  which  is  above  the  laws  of  the  multitude.  But  even 
whilst  they  do  so  they  are  always  the  foremost  to  recognize  that 
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it  is  the  difference,  not  the  likeness,  of  sex  which  makes  the 
charm  of  human  life.  Barry  Cornwall  wrote  long  ago: 

“  As  the  man  beholds  the  woman, 

As  the  woman  sees  the  man ; 

Curiously  they  note  each  other. 

As  each  other  only  can. 

“  Never  can  the  man  divest  her 
Of  that  mystic  charm  of  sex; 

Ever  must  she,  gazing  on  him, 

That  same  mystic  charm  annex.” 

That  mystic  charm  will  long  endure  despite  the  efforts  to 
destroy  it  of  orators  in  tight  stays  and  balloon  sleeves,  who 
scream  from  platforms,  and  the  beings  so  justly  abhorred  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lynton,  who  smoke  in  public  carriages  and  from  the 
waist  upward  are  indistinguishable  from  the  men  they  profess  to 
despise. 

But  every  word,  whether  written  or  spoken,  which  urges  the 
woman  to  antagonism  against  the  man,  every  word  which  is 
written  or  spoken  to  try  and  make  of  her  a  hybrid,  self-contained, 
opponent  of  men,  makes  a  rift  in  the  lute  to  which  the  world 
looks  for  its  sweetest  music. 

The  New  Woman  reminds  me  of  an  agriculturist  who,  dis¬ 
carding  a  fine  farm  of  his  own,  and  leaving  it  to  nettles,  stones, 
thistles,  and  wire-worms,  should  spend  his  whole  time  in  demand¬ 
ing  neighboring  fields  which  are  not  his.  The  New  Woman  will 
not  even  look  at  the  extent  of  ground  indisputably  her  own 
which  she  leaves  unweeded  and  untilled. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  entire  guidance  of  childhood,  which  is 
certainly  already  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  woman  (and  of  which 
her  use  does  not  do  her  much  honor),  so  long  as  she  goes  to  see 
one  of  her  own  sex  dancing  in  a  lion’s  den,  the  lions  being  mean- 
wlnle  terrorized  by  a  male  brute  ;  so  long  as  she  wears  dead  birds 
as  millinery  and  dead  seals  as  coats  ;  so  long  as  she  goes  to  races 
steeplechases,  coursing  and  pigeon  matches  ;  so  long  as  she  “walks 
with  the  guns”;  so  long  as  she  goes  to  see  an  American  lashing- 
horses  to  death  in  idiotic  contest  with  velocipedes  ;  so  long  as  she 
courtesies  before  princes  and  emperors  who  reward  the  winners 
o  distance-rides ;  so  long  as  she  receives  physiologists  in  her 
drawing-rooms,  and  trusts  to  them  in  her  maladies  ;  so  long  as 
she  invades  literature  without  culture  and  art  without  talent  so 
long  as  she  orders  her  court-dress  in  a  hurry  ;  so  long  as  she  makes 
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no  attempt  to  interest  herself  in  her  servants*  in  her  animals*  in 
the  poor  slaves  of  her  tradespeople  ;  so  long  as  she  shows  herself 
as  she  does  at  present  without  scruple  at  every  brutal  and  debasing 
spectacle  which  is  considered  fashionable  ;  so  long  as  she  under¬ 
stands  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  meditation*  of  solitude*  of  Nature  ; 
so  long  as  she  is  utterly  incapable  of  keeping  her  sons  out  of  the 
shambles  of  modern  sport,  and  lifting  her  daughters  above  the 
pestilent  miasma  of  modern  society — so  long  as  she  does  not, 
can  not,  or  will  not  either  do*  or  cause  to  do,  any  of  these  things* 
she  has  no  possible  title  or  capacity  to  demand  the  place  or  the 
privilege  of  man. 


OtTIDA. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

BY  SARAH  GRAND,  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.” 


Man  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  subject  to  ap¬ 
proach.  If  a  woman  have  anything  to  say  about  him  that  is  not 
altogether  flattering,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  an  emphatic 
qualification  of  each  assertion  separately, — such  as  that  it  never 
did  and  never  could  apply  to  men  generally,  only  to  individuals  ; 
otherwise  the  greater  number  will  take  it  to  themselves  and  be 
irritated— a  curious  fact.  The  dear-old-lady-men  of  all  ages  are 
up  in  epithets  directly  if  a  type  is  presented  without  the  saving 
clause,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  heartburning  and  bitterness, 
must  be  as  cautiously  worded  as  a  legal  document. 

We  do  not  think  of  accusing  men  of  supposing  that  all 
women  aie  Becky  Sharps,  but  men  think  it  necessary  to  warn  us 
repeatedly  that  all  men  are  not  Roderick  Randoms.  When  man  is 
put  out  his  sense  of  humor  is  suspended,  and  then  he  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  amusing.  Many  a  man  who  read  The  Heavenly  Twins 
would  have  shot  the  book  if  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  at  the 
moment.  And  there  is  one  threatening  old  gentleman  just  now 
who  turns  purple  at  his  club,  shakes  his  stick  at  the  whole  sex 
through  the  window,  and  bawls  that  «  Women  had  better  let 
men  alone  !”  It  has  never  occurred  to  this  old  gentleman  that 
woman  would  be  only  too  glad  to  let  man  alone  if  he  would  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment. 

When  woman  ceases  to  suffer  degradation  at  the  hands  of  man, 
she  will  be  satisfied,  and  let  him  alone.  But  there  will  be  no  peace 
Rom  now  on  m  the  human  household  until  that  happy  day  arrives. 
We  are  bound  to  defend  our  own  sex,  especially  when  we  find 
them  suffering  injustice,  injury,  poverty,  and  disgrace,  until  men 
are  manly  and  chivalrous  enough  to  relieve  us  of  the  horrid  neces- 
sity.  There  is  happily  nowadays  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
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men  on  whom  we  can  rely ;  but  there  are  more  who  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon  in  this  matter  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have  the  wrong 
one  to  deal  with,  of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  right  one  exists  ? 
Laws  are  not.  made  because  we  are  all  criminals.  But  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  careful  of  the  saving  clause  ;  and  if  you  are  dealing  with 
man’s  morals,  do  not  be  surprised  if  there  are  complaints  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not  also  mentioned  his  taste  in  dress. 

The  man  of  the  moment,  so  called  because  he  cannot  continue 
unchanged  on  into  the  brighter  and  the  better  day  which  we  are 
approaching,  is  he  against  whom  woman  has  a  just  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint.  If  the  modern  maiden  in  her  transition  stage  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  person  in  view  of  the  Woman  Question,  so  also,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  is  the  man  of  the  moment.  As  a  candidate  for  mar¬ 
riage  he  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  perhaps,  because  he  is 
not  so  well  known.  Woman  is  always  being  exhibited  as  maid, 
wife,  widow,  and  mother-in-law ;  but  man  for  the  most  part  is 
taken  for  granted.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  it  he 
puffs  himself  out,  but  he  comes  quietly  as  a  candidate  for  mar¬ 
riage.  Least  said,  soonest  mended.  When  there  is  any  question 
of  altering  the  position  of  women,  or  educating  them  better,  the 
dear-old-lady-men  of  all  ages  are  full  of  fears.  They  write 
reams  to  prove  to  each  other’s  satisfaction  that  motherhood  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  mathematics,  and  the  higher  education  of 
women  would  lead  to  the  physical  impoverishment  and  final  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race.  And,  having  relieved  their  minds  on 
the  subject,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  the 
schoolboard  system  for  the  teaching  to  death  of  half-starved 
growing  children  ^  and  the  competitive  examination  test  which  is 
warranted  to  sap  the  nerve-power  at  a  critical  age  of  all  who  go 
in  for  it.  The  brains  of  the  dear-old-lady-men  appear  to  be 
divided  into  separate  little  compartments  which  have  no  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other.  When  they  come  out  from  one  of 
these  compartments  the  door  shuts  with  a  spring,  and  then  they 
forget  what  is  in  it  until  they  go  back  again  :  which  convenient 
arrangement  enables  them  to  air  the  most  opposite  theories  with¬ 
out  being  conscious  of  any  inconsistency.  So  we  see  them  in 
terror  one  day  because  some  few  women  are  entering  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  making  an  income  for  themselves  ;  this  means  empty 
nurseries,  they  maintain,  which  is  something  too  disastrous 
to  anticipate.  They  play  in  this  compartment  so  long  as 
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the  interest  lasts,  then  bang  goes  the  door,  another  is  opened, 
and  they  find  themselves  out  of  the  region  of  theory  into 
the  region  of  fact;  and  now  what  to  do  with  the  super¬ 
fluous  population  is  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  this  a 
cry  is  heard  that  the  physique  of  the  race  is  deteriorating.  Bang 
goes  the  population-difficulty  door,  and  now  there  is  some  really 
beautiful  talk  about  health  and  virtue.  The  care  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  a  duty  which  parents  owe  to  their  children,  therefore 
women  must  really  be  made  to  order  their  lives  on  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  method.  We  have  learnt  to  understand  why  men  bawl  at 
preaching  women,  and  to  sympathize  with  their  exasperation 
when  they,  are  preached  at,  for  do  they  not  preach  us  into 
preaching  m  self-defence  ?  We  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  some 
little  pleasure  in  life,  so  we  preach  back,  for  the  preacher  at  least 
enjoys  himself.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  however,  which 
sets  man  talking  while  woman  is  putting  her  own  ideas  to  the 
test  of  practical  experiment.  She  does  not  talk  much  when  she 
means  business  ;  and  he  does  not  meddle  once  she  settles  him  to 
cackle  comfortably  over  his  cigar  about  her,  “  don’t  you  know 
and  all  she  is  fit  for,  by  Jove,  I  tell  you.  sir  !  ” 

During  one  of  these  phases,  when  the  girl  is  being  sermonized 
to  distraction,  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  the  growing  boy  : 
his  framing  m  the  matter  of  responsibility  towards  his  possible 
children,  and  duty  to  the  nation  generally.  Nothing  used  to  be 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  self-denial.  It  is 
shameful  to  think  how  he  was  neglected  and  allowed  to  act  on  his 
own  worst  impulses  until  the  new  woman  came  to  correct  him. 

his  education  had  been  carefully  planned  to  make  him  morally 
a  weak-willed,  inconsistent  creature,  and  lower  him  altogether  in 
our  estimation,  it  could  not  have  succeeded  better.  And  that  is 
what  the  modern  woman  complains  of  when  the  man  of  the 
moment  comes  as  a  candidate  for  marriage.  Her  ideal  of  a  hus¬ 
band  is  a  man  whom  she  can  reverence  and  respect  from  end  to 

end  of  his  career,  especially  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  her 
own  sex. 

Philosophers  show  that  the  stability  of  nations  depends  practi¬ 
cally  upon  ethics.  When  they  do  not  aspire  to  be  as  perfect  as 
they  know  how  to  be,  they  collapse.  As  a  low  tone  about  women 
is  a  sign  of  a  degenerated  gentleman,  so  is  it  also  the  sign  of  a 
decaying  nation.  The  man  of  the  moment  does  anything  but 
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aspire,  and  it  is  the  low  moral  tone  which  he  cultivates  that 
threatens  to  enervate  the  race.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
hard  fight  women  will  make  to  prevent  it,  there  would  be  small 
hope  of  saving  us  from  flickering  out  like  all  the  older  peoples. 
Woman,  however,  by  being  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  moral 
qualities  of  her  suitors,  is  coming  to  the  rescue.  The  unerring 
sex-instinct  informed  her  that  a  man’s  whole  system  deteriorates 
for  want  of  moral  principle.  Feeling  was  her  guide  at  first. 
Something  about  the  man  repelled  her,  and  she  would  not  have 
him  ;  that  was  all.  Now  she  knows.  But  all  along  there  have 
been  indications  which  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  her  senses. 
One  finds  wise  men  in  all  ages  and  in  many  unexpected  places 
holding  as  an  opinion  what  we  now  accept  as  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Count  von  Moltke  drew  his  conclusions  with  regard 
t-o  the  strength  of  the  French  army,  not  from  its  numbers, 
hut  from  its  condition  morally.  When  asked,  after  a  visit 
to  France  before  the  Franco-German  war,  what  he  thought 
Germany  would  have  to  fear  in  the  event  of  an  encounter 
with  France,  he  answered  contemptuously,  “  Nothing  !”  Because 
there  was  scarcely  an  officer  in  the  French  army  who  hadn’t  an 
indecent  picture  of  women  in  his  room.  And  something  analo¬ 
gous  has  been  noticed  in  the  British  service.  The  regiments 
which  turn  out  the  finest  men,  and  do  the  best  service  on  occa¬ 
sion,  are  those  in  which  a  low  tone  about  women  is  voted  bad  form. 
When  invitations  were  being  sent  out  the  other  day  for  a  great 
public  function,  there  was  a  question  as  to  which  regiments  should 
be  asked  in  order  to  secure  the  best  set  of  officers,  and  it  was  found 
afterwards  that  in  every  instance  the  regiment  chosen  was 
distinguished  for  the  chivalrous  loyalty  of  its  tone  in  regard  to 
women.  In  some  regiments  there  is  a  by-law  still  in  force 
forbidding  the  mention  of  a  lady’s  name  in  mess.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  survival  of  the  day  when  a  man  who  spoke  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  a  woman  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the 
insult  with  his  life.  And,  perhaps,  considering  the  kind  of  con¬ 
versation  rife  in  clubs  and  messes  of  to-day,  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  some  such  regulation,  if  it  were  only  to  save  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  making  themselves  ridiculous.  All  the  worst  gossip 
comes  from  these  places,  the  silliest  as  well  as  the  most  slander¬ 
ous.  Take  as  an  instance  of  both,  that  story  which  is  just  now 
causing  convulsions  of  laughter  amongst  women.  The  ladies  of 
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the  Pioneer  Club  have  been  accused  of  being  so  exceedingly  fast 
that  men,  not  otherwise  devoid  of  intelligence,  have  actually 
remonstrated  with  their  sisters  for  belonging  to  it,  and  warned 
their  friends  not  to  “allow”  their  wives  to  go  there.  The  club 
consists  of  women  engaged  in  philanthropic  pursuits,  moral  and 
religious,  among  its  members  being  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Ade¬ 
line  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Viscountess  Harberton,  Miss  Willard, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Oust  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Wynford 
Philipps,  Mrs.  Eva  Maclaren,  Mrs.  Massingberd,  President  and 
Foundress,  and  about  four  hundred  other  women,  as  well  known 
for  the  most  part  both  in  public  and  private  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  This  is  the  riotous  crew  whom 
grave  and  potent  seniors  have  helped  to  attack,  of  such 
peculiar  quality  has  the  gentlehood  of  the  clubs  come  to  consist 
in  this  centre  of  civilization.  But  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
either  to  be  so  blinded  by  spite  or  so  evil  minded  as  to  have  lost 
the  wholesome  sense  of  humor,  which  would  have  kept  them  from 
making  themselves  ridiculous,  by  asserting  that  there  can  be  any¬ 
thing  morally  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  collection  of  women 
is  lamentable.  Let  us  pray  for  them.  There  may  be  moral 
courage  latent  among  them  still;  who  knows  ?  Physical  courage 
is  mere  brute  force ;  to  make  it  a  manly  quality  it  must  have 
moral  courage  to  complete  it.  The  latter  argues  intellectual 
capacity  also,  without  which  courage  is  an  edged  tool  in  the 
clumsy  hands  of  a  child.  Man’s  own  undisputed  assertion  used 
to  be  sufficient  for  himself  as  to  the  kind  of  conduct  which  would 
make  him  agreeable  to  women.  It  was  he  who  described  her  as 
adoring  “a regular  dog,  don’t  you  know.”  Women  had  not  asked 
at  that  time  what  being  “a  regular  dog”  implied.  But  when  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  and  improving  details 
of  the  career  of  the  creature,  and  found  the  most  rascally  deg¬ 
radation  of  their  own  sex  involved  in  his  habits,  they  expressed 
their  opinion  of  him.  “A  regular  dog”  is  not  at  all  to 
the  taste  of  the  modern  woman,  and  when  he  comes  upon  the 
stage  expecting  to  find  that  he  has  wiped  out  the  misdeeds  of  a 
life  by  facing  the  enemy  for  a  week,  and  will  be  acknowledged  as 
rehabilitated,  she  laughs  at  him.  He  has  to  face  the  enemy,  of 
course.  War  is  the  dirty  work  of  a  nation,  and  he  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  do  it ;  but  even  when  he  does  it  well,  it  is  only  one  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  that  go  to  the  making  of  man.  What 
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is  he  like  when  not  fighting — at  -home,  for  instance  ?  Many  a 
man  would  face  a  cannon  who  cannot  deny  himself  a  dish  at 
dinner  that  disagrees  with  him.  The  dish  is  a  daily  occurrence, 
and  women  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  with  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  which  results  from  it  that  they  have  to  deal,  waging  un¬ 
edifying  war  with  it  to  guard  their  children  if  possible  from  the 
evil  and  misery  of  an  exasperating  example,  long  after  the  heroism 
of  the  cannon  exploit  is  over. 

Mere  brute  courage  will  not  do  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  either  sex.  Every  woman  that  marries  risks  her  life, 
and  does  not  expect  a  medal  for  it,  either.  Physical  courage  is  a 
physical  condition  proper  to  healthy  people,  and  too  common  to 
be  of  any  account  at  this  period  of  our  progress  without  moral 
courage  to  dignify  it.  Without  moral  courage,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  manliness.  And  nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  paper 
without  wondering  where  the  men  are.  In  this  mismanaged 
world  it  looks  as  if  we  should  soon  be  obliged  to  do  their  work  as 
well  as  our  own,  or  nothing  will  be  done.  We  are  forced  forward 
at  a  cost  of  suffering  to  ourselves  which  probably  only  we  ourselves 
can  appreciate,  because  there  are  not  men  enough  to  defend  the 
women  of  any  class.  “  Where  are  the  gentlemen  ?”  a  lady  asked 
on  her  way  through  the  hall  to  mount  her  horse  the  other  morn¬ 
ing.  “  Please,  my  lady,”  the  footman  answered,  “  the  gentle¬ 
men  are  in  bed.”  It  was  a  country  house,  and  only  the  middle- 
aged  men  were  ever  down  at  a  reasonable  hour  in  the  morning. 
They  had  twice  the  stamina  as  well  as  twice  the  wit  of  the  men- 
of-the-moment  kind ;  and  if  a  lady  wanted  a  companion  who  would 
be  up  and  fresh  to  accompany  her,  and  would  not  be  a  bore,  it 
was  a  middle-aged  man  she  chose. 

If  “Where  are  the  men  ?”  is  asked  in  the  boudoir,  the  con¬ 
temptuous  answer  is,  “  In  mischief— or  else  in  bed,”  and  it 
sounds  like  a  note  of  national  deterioration.  Girls  can  be  busy 
from  morning  till  night,  in  doors  and  out.  They  attend  to  their 
duties  and  their  pleasures,  too  ;  work,  walk,  ride,  drive,  and 
dance  to-day,  and  come  down  as  fresh  as  ever  to  work,  walk,  ride, 
drive,  and  dance  to-morrow  without  support  from  any  stimulant 
but  their  own  good  spirits,  good  appetites,  and  unimpaired  diges¬ 
tions.  But  with  regard  to  the  young  men,  after  any  extra  exertion, 
it  is  always  the  same  story  :  “  Please,  my  lady,  the  gentlemen  are 
in  bed.”  And  not  only  after  extraordinary  exertion.  In  hun- 
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dreds  of  households,  wherever  it  is  possible,  it  is  the  rule.  The 
girls  are  up  and  doing  in  the  morning,  while  the  young  men, 
indolent  and  nerveless,  lie  long  in  bed. 

Idleness  and  luxury  are  making  men  flabby,  and  the  man  at 
the  head  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  ask  seriously  if  a  great  war 
might  not  help  them  to  pull  themselves  together.  It  shows  the 
unfitness  of  his  unaided  intellect  for  the  office  when  he  has  to  go 
back  to  that  clumsy  old  method  for  a  remedy.  He  would  make 
certain  to  clear  off  the  strongest  men  of  the  nation  in  the  hope  of 
getting  lid  of  the  weakly  ones  as  well — an  effectual  arrangement 
on  a  par  with  the  Chinese  principle  of  roasting  the  pig  by  burn¬ 
ing  down  the  house.  The  best  thing  to  cure  men  of  their  effem¬ 
inacy  would  be  to  deprive  all  the  idle  and  luxurious  ones  of  their 
incomes.  Give  them  the  choice  of  starvation  or  work  ;  either 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

From  the  modern  girl's  point  of  view,  the  man  of  the  moment 
is  not  of  much  account.  The  instinct  of  natural  selection  which 
inclined  her  first  of  all  to  set  him  aside,  for  his  flabbiness,  is 
strengthened  now  by  her  knowledge  of  his  character.  She  knows 
him  much  better  than  her  parents  do,  and  in  proportion  as  she 
snows  him  she  finds  less  and  less  reason  to  respect  him  The 
girls  discuss  him  with  each  other  and  with  the  younger  married 
women,  and  out  of  their  discussions  is  arising  a  strong  distaste 
01  him.  I  m  not  going  to  marry  a  man  I  can’t  respect  ”  « I 
shan  t  marry  unless  I  find  a  man  of  honor  with  no  horrid  nast  ” 
and  “  Don’t  offer  me  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  man,”  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Tom  Jones  and  Roderick  Random,  are  the 
commonest  expressions  of  it.  And  it  is  in  vain  for  the  man  of  the 
moment  when  he  marries  to  hope  to  conceal  the  consequences  of 
the  past  from  his  wire  by  assuming  a  highly  refined  objection  to 
allowing  her  to  read  any  book  that  would  open  her  eyes.  The 
manners  of  the  new  woman  are  perfect.  She  is  never  aggressive 
never  argumentative;  but  she  understands  the  art  of  self-defence' 
and  reads  what  she  pleases.  ’ 

rp  ”T  ^  7h°m  a  girl  is  brou&ht  up  have  the  habit  of 
ejecting  her,  but  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  polite  consider¬ 
ation  from  any  she  does  not  know,  and  this  sets  them  both  at  a 
isadvantage.  The  girl  dare  not  be  natural  for  fear  of  being  mis¬ 
understood  and,  worse  still,  misrepresented.  She  can  never  be 
sure  that  the  apparently  chivalrous  gentleman  with  whom  she 
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lias  been  talking  unguardedly,  drawn  out  by  his  seemingly  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest,  will  not  repeat  and  ridicule  every  ill-chosen 
word  she  has  blundered  upon  in  her  efforts  to  express  herself. 
The  first  principle  of  honor  in  social  intercourse  is  never  to  repeat 
a  private  conversation  ;  but  this  is  so  little  observed  one  would 
think  it  was  scarcely  known.  To  the  modern  girl  the  man  of 
the  moment,  when  she  begins  to  know  his  habits  of  mind,  appears 
as  a  common  creature,  of  no  ideals,  deficient  in  breadth  and 
depth,  and  only  of  a  boundless  assurance.  She  makes  merry 
over  him,  and  thinks  him  a  subject  both  for  contempt  and  pity. 
We  are  now  at  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  Woman  Ques¬ 
tion.  Ideas  are  all  at  extremes.  And  it  is  not  ideas  only  that 
are  at  extremes.  Where  woman  have  been  unjustly  treated  they 
are  inclined  to  retaliate,  as  if  an  eye  for  an  eye  ever  mended  matters  ! 
In  the  nursery  the  little  boy  used  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  He 
was  the  first  to  be  considered,  the  others  were  “only  little  girls.” 
To  this  tune  his  life  was  set  at  the  outset,  and  he  sang  it  himself  to 
the  end.  Now,  however,  the  pendulum  swings  back.  In  mauy 
nurseries  Master  Bob  is  no  longer  allowed  to  lord  it  over  the  little 
ladies.  He  must  be  taught  to  wait  on  them,  and  behave  like  a 
gentleman  ;  but,  still,  equality,  the  true  ideal,  is  not  reached.  It 
is  oftenest  only  the  opposite  of  the  old  extreme.  He  is  made  to 
do  the  fetching  and  carrying  and  to  understand  also  that  he  is 
altogether  an  inferior  sort  of  person  :  “  Bob  s  such  a  brute, 
“If  you  don’t  look  after  Bob,  he’ll  over-eat  himself,” 
“  You’ll  have  to  thump  him  if  you  want  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand,”  and  so  on  from  the  little  girls  in  a  strain  that  is 
not  good  for  anybody.  Until  he  goes  to  school  he  may  be  loved 
as  of  old,  but  also  ridiculed ;  and  when  he  grows  up  the 
position  is  unaltered.  Women  may  like  him,  but  they  will 
neither  fear  nor  respect  him  just  because  he  tells  them  they  must. 
When  he  deserves  respect,  the  balance  between  the  sexes  will  be 
properly  adjusted.  He  is  not  yet  sufficiently  aware  of  his  own 
imperfections  to  do  much  for  himself  ;  but  women  need  not  be 
disheartened.  Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  a  cheeiful  fiame  of 
mind,  and  remember  that  if  there  is  little  hope  for  the  present 
generation,  they  can  spank  proper'  principles  into  the  next  in  the 
nursery. 

Sarah  Grand. 
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SPANISH  THEATRES  AND  ACTORS. 

.  otber  country  is  fche  theatre  as  popular  as  in  Spain.  After  the 

bull-fight,  a  Spaniard  loves  the  theatre  best.  A  true  Spanish  home  is  so  dull 
that  men  and  women  alike  scarcely  ever  spend  a  quiet  evening  in  their  inner 
L  fv  •  18  not  t°  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  they  should  prefer  to 
eave  their  uncomfortable  rooms  to  get  warmed  and  dazzled  for  a  few  hours 

th  Pit6  ?  t*-!  °\&,tecfrJ°-  Ifc  is  there  also  they  see  their  friends,  and  continue 
their  habitual  tertuha  or  gossip.  Even  the  children  love  the  drama,  play 
or  sai^te,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  feast  days  their  mammas  deck 
em  up  in  finery  and  take  them  to  see  the  latest  sensational  play.  It  is 
curious  indeed  to  watch  a  box  full  of  baby  faces  keenly  interested  and 

uSv  fSlofW?11^6  dramai fU!'  0f  harr0Wing  scenes>  or  laughing  at  a  short 
play  fuH  of  wit  and  piquant  jokes.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  natural  to  see 

and  wnm  akeni°  tfheSe  spectacles>  but  Spanish  children  are  little  old  men 
d  women,  and  a  fairy  pantomime  would  be  too  dull  for  them 

In  Madrid  there  are  almost  as  many  theatres  as  churches.  They  are 
ery  commodious,  splendidly  decorated,  and  all  built  after  the  same  model 
A  large  stage,  a  pit  full  of  cozy  red  velvet  butacas  or  stalls  where  ladies' 
and  gentlemen  sit  together,  and  round  the  house  the  palcos  or  boxes 
,arge  and  airy,  with  looking  glasses,  chairs,  and  carpets.  Above  the  tiers’ 

&£ orcheap  sallery>  which  derives- its — 

Govern  Cnrdpid  w™  iS  perhaps  sma!ler  than  the  Grand  Opera  or 

Covent  Garden,  but  is  by  far  more  convenient.  It  reminds  one  of  adaintv 

ladies  boudoir;  it  is  so  fresh  and  bright  with  its  red  and  gold  decorations7 

-!eCtriC  llSht8’  its  velvefc  carPets  and  pretty  frescoes.  The  royal 
box  itself  is  a  gem  with  pink  capetonnee  walls  and  the  arms  of  Snain 

rH  zps?  zzrrjszzs: 

°LToS; 

go  for  the  music.  Such  people  always  go  to  the  Paralso.  Nothing  cao  bo 
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more  select  than  this  “  paradise  ”  where  musicians,  artists,  and  real  lovers 
of  the  opera  sib  on  hard  benches,  and  endure  the  heat,  so  as  co  be  able  to 
hear  the  great  singers  at  a  reduced  price.  These  aficionados  or  con¬ 
noisseurs  have  their  own  way.  They  hiss  the  chattering  aristocrats.  They 
applaud  every  good  note.  They  shout  “  Fuera  !  ”  when  not  pleased.  It  is  to 
the  Paraiso  the  artists  sing,  and  for  it  they  do  their  best.  They  tremble 
at  the  sight  of  some  faces  there  high  above  in  the  clouds,  as  they  know  their 
real  judges  sit  there. 

These  people  hissed  Gayarre  when  he  began  to  sing,  and  only  applauded 
him  when  his  silvery  voice  became  perfect.  As  for  Patti  she  was  once 
treated  in  a  very  slighting  way  by  those  who  now  throw  flowers  at  her 
feet.  The  Madrilenos  have  their  favorites.  They  love  the  great  orchestra 
director  Manchinelli.  They  could  not  do  without  the  comic  singer  Baldelli. 
They  never  tire  of  Stagno,  but  they  are  not  over-enthusiastic  with  any  lady 
singers  of  the  day.  When  Nevada  came  to  Madrid  for  the  first  time,  she 
was  loudly  applauded.  She  returned  once  more,  but  a  girl  of  seventeen 
called  Pacini  had  learnt  to  imitate  her  so  well  that  she  even  sang  her  favor¬ 
ite  Sonnambula  as  well  as  the  great  American  singer.  When  Nevada  reap¬ 
peared  on  the  Madrid  stage,  she  was  so  coldly  welcomed  that  a  sore  throat 
was  most  timely  invoked  as  a  pretext  for  her  giving  up  the  rest  of  her  en¬ 
gagement. 

Nearly  all  the  opera  singers  in  Madrid  live  in  the  house  of  an  Italian 
called  Cataldi.  It  is  a  cozy  old  place,  with  large  rooms  looking  out  on  the 
square  before  the  Royal  Palace.  After  the  opera,  the  artists  often  have 
splendid  suppers  together.  Many  years  ago  the  writer  was  present  at  one 
of  those  suppers.  Tamberlich  presided  at  the  long  table,  and  he  sang  also. 
His  voice  was  so  lovely  then!  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  retire  before  he  grew 
old,  and  had  to  sing  in  provincial  theatres  for  his  living,  because  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  marriage  helped  to  ruin  him. 

The  Teatro  Espanol  is  where  all  the  great  Spanish  classical  plays  have 
always  been  produced.  One  must  be  a  Spaniard  or  fully  understand  the 
language  to  be  able  to  appreciate  these  grand  old  dramas  of  Cervantes, 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Duque  de  Rivas,  etc.  Even  the  Juan  Tenorio  of 
the  still  living  aged  poet  Zarilla  is  so  thoroughly  Spanish  that  foreigners 
could  hardly  appreciate  it.  Jos<3  Echegarray  is  the  dramatic  author  of  the 
day  in  Spain,  and  his  plays  are  the  most  popular  now  in  the  Teatro  Espanol. 
Josd  Echegarray  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession,  but  he  loves  to  leave  his 
more  active  profession  to  take  his  pen  and  in  a  few  weeks  can  produce  a 
splendid  thrilling  drama  in  verse  which  sends  half  Madrid  wild.  His  per¬ 
sonages  a,re  generally  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  depicts  their  vices, 
passions,  and  virtues  to  a  degree  that  keeps  you  spellbound,  as  if  in  a  hideous 
dream.  He  has  one  defect.  He  can  only  write  good  parts  for  men;  his 
heroines  are  weak  and  not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  his  heroes.  Can  it 
be  that  there  are  few  women  in  Spain  who  could  act  as  he  would  wish  them 
to  do?  He  has  written  dramas  of  such  fame  that  even  in  America  and  in 
Germany  his  Gran  Galeote  was  translated.  Josd  Echegarray  is  a  ricn 
man  now.  He  is  over  fifty,  with  a  fine  intelligent  forehead,  keen  eyes,  and 
gray  mustache.  He  is  a  favorite  in  most  salons,  but  the  ladies  of  Madrid 
cannot  easily  surpass  in  beauty  his  lovely  wife.  Looking  even  younger 
than  her  daughter,  La  Sefiora  de  Echegarray  is  still  a  splendid  woman, 
with  her  graceful  figure  and  jet  black  hair,  a  true  Castilian  type  of  sculp¬ 
tural  beauty. 
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For  years  and  years  the  Teatro  Espanol  had  the  same  company.  The 
clever  energetic  actor  Vico,  always  takes  the  thrilling  roles  of  Eche- 
garray’s  old  men.  The  more  youthful  rdles  used  to  be  assigned  to  Calvo, 
but,  alas  I  he  died  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  Calvo  was  a  splendid 
actor,  and  the  Madrilenos  were  terribly  sad  when  they  lost  him,  though 
his  younger  brother  tries  to  replace  him  on  the  stage.  Ricardo  and  Rafael 
Calvo  were  sons  of  a  great  actor;  and  above  all  things  they  prized  a  wreath  of 
laurels  thrown  to  their  father  years  and  years  ago  in  the  Teatro  Espanol. 
The  writer  visited  Calvo’s  home  before  his  death.  He  was  fond  of  show¬ 
ing  visitors  his  children,  of  whom  he  was  very  proud.  Twice  a 
widower, he  had  five  children.  His  eldest  girl  was  only  ten  years  old  and 
was  so  clever  that  she  received  the  same  education  as  her  brothers  and  has 
won  her  B.  A.  degree  at  the  University.  Calvo’s  sister  and  her  husband, 
a  clever  Spanish  writer,  lived  with  him.  Their  home  was  a  little 
detached  house  in  the  Castellana  drive.  The  library  and  sitting-room 
were  furnished  and  decorated  with  presents  given  to  the  great  actor. 
He  had  so  many  gifts  that  they  had  even  put  them  on  shelves  round  the 
rooms.  Statues,  bronzes,  pictures,  books,  arms,  lined  the  walls  and  gave 
the  apartment  something  of  the  aspect  of  an  exhibition.  Calvo  was  also  very 
fond  of  birds,  and  he  had  a  large  cage  full  of  rare  species,  and  their  singing 
could  be  heard  from  outside.  Poor  Rafael  died  in  Andalucia  of  black 
smallpox,  without  any  of  his  family  near  him. 

The  great  actress  of  the  Teatro  Espanol  has  also  disappeared,  but  not 
by  death.  Elisa  Mendoza  Tenorio  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  best  of 
Spanish  actresses,  and  the  Madrilenos  still  hope  she  will  some  day  appear 
once  more  on  the  stage  of  their  classical  theatre.  She  is  not  a  beauty,  but 
has  largo  black  eyes,  a  white  skin,  and  possesses  a  splendid  figure.  She  is  a 
perfect  lady,  and  comes  of  a  good  stock.  She  could  easily  assume  the  most 
difficult  parts  in  all  the  great  Spanish  dramas,  and  could  play  equally  well 
in  the  role  of  an  ingenue  or  that  of  an  old  woman.  Her  one  defect  was  her 
voice;  that  often  became  whining  and  monotonous.  She  often  seemed 
to  sing  her  parts  instead  of  speaking  them.  However,  Elisa  was  a  favorite, 
and  she  deserved  to  be  one.  She  was  a  loving  daughter,  and  her  greatest 
grief  was  when  she  lost  her  mother  a  year  or  two  ago.  Virtue  has  its 
reward,  and  a  thriving  young  doctor  loved,  wooed,  and  won  her,  and  now 
she  is  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Her  friends  beg  Doctor  Talosa 
Latour  to  allow  his  young  wife  to  come  even  for  once  before  the 
public,  but  he  always  refuses,  and  in  their  coquettish,  bright  little  home 
the  stage  is  never  mentioned,  and  Elisa  never  goes  to  see  a  play  all  the 
year  round. 

The  favorite  Madrid  theatre  is  called  La  Comedia.  The  owner  of  the 
house,  Mario,  is  also  the  principal  actor,  and  he  spares  no  trouble  and  no 
expense  in  making  his  theatre  attractive.  He  places  on  his  stage  good 
translations  of  French  plays,  or  the  very  best  of  Spanish  origin.  He  is 
wonderfully  careful  of  details.  He  never  allows  the  slightest  mistake  to  be 
made  on  the  stage,  in  the  scenery,  or  in  the  makeup  of  the  actors,  etc.  If  his 
play  is  in  Goya’s  time,  for  instance,  the  very  pictures  on  the  walls  are  of 
that  epoch,  the  cornucopias,  or  rare  looking-glasses;  the  quaint  old  oil  lamps 
light  up  the  scene.  The  actors  warm  themselves  by  the  real  brasero 
of  those  days;  their  dresses  seem  exact  copies  of  Goya’s  pictures  in 
the  gallery,  down  to  the  tiny  fans  of  the  belles  and  the  snuffboxes  of  the 
uglier  sex.  One  seems  to  be  looking  at  a  lovely  tapestry  in  the  Escorial  or 
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in  the  Pardo  palace  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  one’s  self  in  a  theatre.  Mario 
is  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  takes  the  most  difficult  rdles.  His  old  men  are 
splendid  with  cracked  voice,  hesitating  gait,  and  trembling  hands.  He  has 
always  stuck  to  old  friends  and  scarcely  ever  changes  his  company.  His 
principal  actor  is  Cepillo,  a  curious  type,  tall,  ugly,  but  with  a  wonderfully 
fascinating  way  about  him.  I  never  saw  a  better  Maitre  de  Forges  than 
Cepillo— so  cold  and  severe,  at  the  same  time  so  loving  and  noble,  the  very 
type  after  the  heart  of  the  French  novelist. 

Sanchez  de  Leon  is  Mario’s  young  man  actor.  He  is  a  Catalan,  and  his 
harsh  accent  is  against  him,  but  he  does  well  enough  when  he  likes.  His 
wife,  the  Guerrero,  is  a  great  favorite,  an  actress  to  the  backbone,  and  she 
enjoys  her  rdles  as  much  as  the  public  who  applaud  her.  She  is  very  stout, 
but  as  active  and  free  in  her  movements  as  a  young  girl.  Her  cross  old 
women,  ugly  duenas,  funny  servants,  naughty  market  women,  are  splendid, 
and  she  keeps  the  public  laughing  the  whole  time. 

The  young  lady  in  Mario’s  company  is  the  Senorita  Martinez,  a  real 
beauty  and  the  clubmen  keep  their  glasses  on  her  the  whole  time.  She  is  a 
brunette  with  jet  black  locks,  eyes  of  a  true  Spanish  woman  and  a  magnifi- 

cent  neck,  as  white  as  snow  and  beautifully  shaped. 

The  last  but  not  least  of  Mario’s  company  is  the  comic  actor  Rossel.  He 
is  the  funniest  actor  in  the  world;  even  his  face  makes  one  smile.  He 
never  learns  his  parts  at  all,  he  gets  an  idea  of  what  he  must  be  and  he 
adds  the  words  himself.  He  never  does  the  same  thing  twice  over  and  still 
he  does  not  put  the  other  actors  out.  When  he  and  the  Guerrero  are  acting 
together,  they  keep  the  house  in  a  roar.  He  has  so  much  natural  wit  and 
ingenuity  that  he  is  invaluable  and  of  course  a  great  favorite. 

There  are  many  other  good  theatres  in  Madrid  such  as  the  coquettish 
Princesa,  which  belongs  to  the  Queen’s  late  lady  in  waiting,  the  Duquesa 
de  Medina  de  las  Torres.  The  Duchess  lets  out  her  theatre,  and  thus  every 
season  the  company  changes.  Another  little  theatre  that  the  Madnlenos 
love  to  frequent  is  Lara— such  a  funny  little  place,  in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 
Here  the  real  good  Spanish  sainetes  or  little  comedies  are  played  in  one  act 
and  the  public  need  only  take  seats  for  one  sainete  at  a  time  or  two. 
Four  are  played  the  same  evening,  and  it  is  so  curious  to  see  a  different 
public  each  time!  It  is  a  capital  arrangement  and  often  when  a  man 
about  town  finds  it  too  early  to  go  to  his  club  he  dashes  off  to  Lara  and  for 
one  hour  enjoys  a  splendid  little  farce  or  play.  The  actors  are  always  good 
and  as  for  the  pieces  they  are  of  the  best  repertoire.  In  Lara  every  year 
there  is  a  new  farce  that  only  reproduces  the  events  of.  the  year.  They  are 
very  well  done  and  you  see  on  the  stage  the  last  political  crisis;  the  new 
government  even  appears  and  is  splendidly  taken  off.  The  latest  sensational 
murder,  robbery,  is  mentioned.  The  newest  inventions  are  turned  into 
farces,  and  all  this  is  accompanied  with  lovely  quaint  Spanish  music  writ 
ten  especially  for  the  piece.  These  tunes  are  very  pretty  and  soon  become 

popular,  and  often  go  over  Europe  as  real  Spanish  airs. 

Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 


BARGAINS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  name  off-hand  half  a  dozen  or  more  fea¬ 
tures  about  the  House  of  Commons  elected  in  1892  which  will  make  it 
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memorable  in  English  parliamentary  history.  Some  of  these  are  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  English  political  life.  They  manifested  themselves  for  the  first 
time  last  session,  and  marked  most  distinctly  the  retrograde  movement 
from  statesmanship  to  politics,  or  from  statecraft  to  mere  electioneering, 
which  is  now  going  on  in  England.  Prominent  among  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  is  the  system  of  group  pressure  and  bargains  with  groups,  which 
came  into  a  strong  and  lively  existence  almost  as  soon  as  the  Liberal 
Ministry  was  formed.  The  working  of  this  new  system  was  exceedingly 
obvious  in  the  long-drawn-out  session  of  1893-94,  and  it  seems  to  be  becom- 
mg  even  more  obvious  in  the  new  session  which  commenced  in  March.  The 
upshot  of  it  is  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  seems  no  longer  to  have  at  its  com¬ 
mand  the  arrangement  of  the  legislative  programme,  or  even  of  the  time  of 
Parliament  in  the  sense  that  a  Ministry  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  able  to 
secure  for  its  business  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  groups  in  the  Ministerial  following,  and  their 
leaders  practically  dictate  to  the  Cabinet  what  measures  shall  be  submitted 
to  Parliament,  and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  proceeded  with.  This 
is  not  statesmanship,  as  statesmanship  has  hitherto  been  understood  in 
England;  it  is  what  Lord  Salisbury  would  describe  as  politics  from  the 
whip’s  point  of  view  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  whip’s  point  of  view  is  the 
°f  ™w’;and  fche  only  point  of  view,  of  the  Cabinet.  No  one  now  asserts 
that  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  had  any  other  alternative  in  1893  than  to  make 
Home  Rule  the  first  measure  of  the  session.  It  had  either  to  do  so  or  to 
see  its  majority  of  thirty-eight  turned  into  a  minority  at  the  will  of  the  Irish 
mernbers.  Nor  was  this  pressure  from  groups  eased  off  with  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  Ministerial  programme,  which  gave  Ireland  nearly  the  whole 
ol  the  time  of  the  ordinary  session  of  Parliament.  There  are  Welsh  and 
English  groups  in  the  Ministerial  following,  particularly  a  numerous  and 
compact  Welsh  group ;  and  as  an  outcome  of  the  existence  of  these  groups 
the  Government  were  compelled  to  bring  forward  a  measure  looking  to  the 
.mmediate  dujes  abfishment  of  the  English  Church  in  Wales,  and  also  a  lo- 
cal  veto  bill.  These  measures,  in  view  of  the  time  likely  to  be  occupied  by 

the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  later  on  by  the  Parish  Councils  bill  and  the  Em 

ployers  Liability  biU,  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  beyond  their 
initial  stages.  IS  either  of  them  went  beyond  first  reading ;  but  their  introduc- 
•on  served  for  a  time  to  ease  off  pressure  from  two  demanding  groups,  and 

•  mS?  ^e‘r  mem!)er8  111  an  outwardly  hopeful  mood,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  in  regular  attendance  during  the  wearisome  discussions  and 
divisions  on  the  Home  Rule  bill.  cornua  ana 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Employers’  Liability  bill 
was  trimmed  and  fashioned  completely  from  the  whip’s  point  of  view  and 
in  response  to  pressure  from  groups.  The  Labor  group  had  supported  the 

ernment  in  its  Home  Rule  policy,  and  in  return  for  this  support  the 
on  thpmFmbTS  aUl’°Tb  ?(fhaniCally  suPP°rted  the  Government  in  its  policy 
,ten  “P  T  L,abLhty  bU1  80  l0ng  as  that  Policy  was  shaped  te  the 
nlnv  8  °Ttbt  o  a,T  members-  The  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Em- 
P  oyers  Liability  law,  on  which  a  grand  committee  and  the  House  of  Com 

me0nt3onSethe8Prr  C°nS“e  time  last  was  an  immense  improy^ 

“ted  in  which  telPaSSed  m  188°;  NiUe  irap°rtanfc  Particulars  could  be 
to  ti,  r  h  h  th  *  measure’  as  lfc  stood  when  it  came  back  from  the  Lords 
thP«c  Coramons-  was  an  improvement  on  the  measure  of  1880  and  all 
the*  improvements  were  in  the  interest  ot  the  wage-ehrning  ctas’es  The 
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House  of  Lords,  however,  introduced  a  clause  under  which  men  in  the 
service  of  employers  who  gave  them  an  equivalent  to  the  Act  in  the  form 
of  insurance,  could  contract  themselves  outside  its  provisions.  This  con¬ 
tracting-out  clause,  as  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dudley,  provided  safeguards  for 
the  interests  of  the  men  in  connection  with  these  alternative  insurance 
schemes.  But  the  Labor  leaders  desired  that  .there  should  be  an  end  to  any 
mutual  arrangements  of  this  kind;  that  a  workman  who  was  injured 
should  be  compelled  to  call  in  a  lawyer  almost  as  soon  as  his  friends  called 
in  a  surgeon ;  and  with  the  whip’s  point  of  view  in  mind  the  Government 
accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Labor  group  and  threw  up  the  bill.  An  other¬ 
wise  excellent  and  liberal  measure  was  thus  sacrificed,  and  the  time  the  two 
Houses  had  given  to  the  bill  went  for  naught.  But  the  Government  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Labor  group,  and  have  sought  to  persuade  their  supporters  that 
they  have  at  the  same  time  greatly  strengthened  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  House  of  Lords. 

Group-pressure  has  been  applied  on  all  sides  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  present  session.  Three  instances  of  it  will  serve  to  show  how  this  bar¬ 
gaining  for  votes  in  the  group  is  worked.  The  most  daring  application  of 
the  new  system,  so  far  this  session,  was  by  the  "Welsh  members.  Twenty- 
eight  out  of  the  thirty  members  from  Wales  are  Radicals.  All  of  these  are 
pledged  to  disestablishment.  It  was  an  intense  disappointment  to  them 
that,  last  session,  the  Suspensory  bill  did  not  get  beyond  first  reading.  This 
session  they  evidently  intend  that  the  Government  shall  manage  things 
better.  To  this  end  they  met  soon  after  the  Queen’s  Speech  had  been  read, 
and  after  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  passed  a  re¬ 
markable  resolution.  It  sets  forth  “  That  this  meeting,  while  fully  and 
thankfully  appreciating  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intentions  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  and  of  their  desire  to  press  it  to  a  successful  issue, 
observe  that  the  order  in  which  the  Government  measures  are  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  that  accordingly  the  Welsh  Liberal  members  do  wait  upon 
Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  earliest  day  convenient  to  him,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  representing  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  for  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  the  second  place  among  the  Government  meas¬ 
ures,  and  of  obtaining  his  personal  assurance  that  it  shall  be  pushed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session,  and  that  the  present 
session  shall  not  be  terminated  until  this  bill,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  read  a  third  time.” 

In  accordance  with  this  extraordinary  resolution,  passed  by  a  group  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  strong  enough  to  turn  out  the 
Government  at  any  time,  a  deputation  waited  upon  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Shorthand  reporters  were  not  in  attendance ;  but,  next  morning,  one  or  the 
Liberal  papers  put  it  on  record  that  “  the  outcome  of  the  deputation  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt  has  been  thought  to  satisfy  the  Welsh  party  in  regard  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Government.  Sir  William  not  merely  promised  that 
a  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill  shall,  if  possible,  be  carried  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  but  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  will  he  practicable  to  achieve 
this.”  The  Welsh  members  demand  another  Autumn  session,  in  order  that 
the  bill  may  be  carried.  “  On  the  subject  of  an  Autumn  session,  continues 
the  report  of  the  conference,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
guarded  ;  but  what  he  did  say  was  enough  to  obviate  the  threatened  diffi- 
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culties.”  “Threatened  difficulties ”  is  an  excellent  euphemism.  It  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  hit  on  a  better  phrase  for  explaining  the 
troubles  in  the  way  of  a  Parliamentary  leader  whose  majority  is  now  only 
thirty -five  or  thirty-six,  confronted  with  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
eight  determined  members  who  are  seriously  threatening  a  bolt,  if  he  does 
not  at  once,  and  without  equivocation,  concede  their  demands. 

The  next  instance  of  this  group  pressure  is  that  of  the  Labor  men  and 
Socialistic  Radicals,  who  demand  that  the  Government  shall  support  the 
bill  for  legalizing  an  eight-hours  day  for  miners.  Last  year  the  Govern¬ 
ment  treated  the  advocates  of  a  legal  eight-hours  day  very  much  as 
they  did  the  .  Welsh  members  over  disestablishment.  Practically  they 
carried  the  Eight-Hours  bill  over  second  reading;  but  although  it  was 
a  short  bill,  the  committee  stage  of  which  might  have  been  taken  in  two  or 
three  days,  they  so  manoeuvred  that  the  bill  made  no  further  progress 
This  year  the  Labor  group  intend  to  follow  the  Welsh  members,  and  insist 
on  a  better  arrangement.  They  also  waited  on  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  almost  as  soon  as  Parliament  met,  to  ask  whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Miners’ Eight-Hours  bill  being  successful  in  the 
ballot  for  private  members’  days,  the  Government  would  afford  facilities  for 
carrying  the  bill  through  committee,  and  whether,  if  the  friends  of  the  bill 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  ballot,  the  Government  would  set  apart  a  day  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measure.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  reply,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  was  satisfactory  on  both  points.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  were 
successful  in  the  ballot  which  followed  this  interview,  and  the  Government 
will  soon  have  to  fulfil  their  pledges  of  helping  the  bill  through  committee, 
or  they  will  find  themselves  sharply  in  conflict  with  the  Labor  group. 

The  Irish  members  of  both  divisions  furnish  the  third  instance  in  the 
present  session  of  this  group  pressure  upon  the  Government.  Parnellites 
and  anti-Parnellites  are  all  agreed  on  the  need  of  a  bill  for  reinstating  or 

the  t£TntS  Wh°  W6re  d6feated  iQ  the  conflicfcs  waged 
from  1886  to  1889  m  connection  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  The  plan  was 

utterly  antagonistic  to  all  ideas  of  fair  dealing  and  honesty.  In  the  W 

The  U  7rrr?h]X ifc  £ailed  0Q  many  of  the  e9tates  on  which  it  was  tried5 
The  landlords  had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  They  were  more  than  a 

match  for  the  politicians,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Plan,  for  several  years  past  the  funds  of  the  Irish  parties  have  1*1 \Z  , 
drawn  upon  to  maintain  the  wretched  tenants  who  were 

Hmises  T  ^ 

U  wSfr?dto  7  7  *““" — >£SISE 

cane*  theca  afterwards,  and  this  J 

Throne.  But  when  once  this  Jame ^  ?  ' Eampaif 1 tters  in  a  Speech  from  the 

en  once  this  game  of  politics,  exclusively  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  Whip’s  point  of  view,  has  been  entered  upon,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
stop.  Pledges  have  to  be  renewed,  and  re-renewed ;  for,  if  renewals  are  not 
forthcoming  and  satisfactory,  a  complete  breakdown  may  occur  any  day. 
Even  Tammany  could  get  a  few  points  by  the  study  of  electioneering  poli¬ 
tics  as  they  have  been  practised  and  developed  since  the  group  pressure  and 
the  bargain  system  came  into  vogue  at  Westminster  eighteen  months  ago. 

Edward  Porritt. 


KOSSUTH’S  PREDICTIONS. 

Since  the  days  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  no  man  of  superlative  talents  ever 
talked  more  slightingly  of  his  own  most  popular  gifts  than  the  Hungarian 
patriot  whose  eloquence  made  him  the  marvel  of  three  continents. 

“  Their  deplorable  aesthetics  tempt  them  to  sacrifice  the  substance  to 
the  form,”  said  he,  after  his  return  from  a  mass  meeting  of  British  admirers ; 
“  they  enjoy  my  speeches  as  works  of  art,  and  would  applaud  just  as  much 
if  I  was  talking  about  Japanese  fans  or  a  fashionable  novel.  When  Peter 
the  Hermit  tried  to  rouse  Europe  against  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  they 
would  have  complimented  him  on  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  syntax. 

“We  are  dependent  on  others  more  than  we  think,  even  for  our  self- 
respect,”  said  he  on  another  occasion  ;  “  or  I  would  gladly  dispense  with  this 
sort  of  popularity.  It  might  subserve  my  private  ambition,  but  does  not 
seem  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  cause.” 

Our  great  “Florentine  sculptor  pleased  himself  in  the  r61e  of  a  military 
fire-eater,  and  Louis  Kossuth  would  have  exchanged  all  the  laurels  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  honors  of  a  political  prophet.  As  early  as  1844  he 
urged  his  countrymen  to  leave  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  they  would  flee 
from  a  fallen  temple,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  maintained  that  the 
predicted  catastrophe  had  been  postponed,  rather  than  prevented,  by  arti¬ 
ficial  props,  which  would  only  add  to  the  weight  of  the  final  collapse.  Con¬ 
flicting  interests,  he  held,  would  dissolve  the  work  of  mediaeval  empire 
builders  as  they  had  cancelled  the  conquests  of  the  Caesars,  and  would  one 
day  divorce  the  emancipated  masses  from  every  dynasty  of  the  civilized 
world.  “  After  the  hood  of  ignorance  is  once  removed  from  the  eyes  of  a 
nation,”  he  said,  “  all  other  fetters  will  drop  in  quick  succession;  only  we 
should  remember  that  the  decisive  circumstance  in  such  matters  is  the  level 
of  general  intelligence-not  the  eminence  of  isolated  scholars.  A  few  of 
vour  North  European  savants,  no  doubt,  tower  head  and  shoulders  above 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  but  the  mental  emancipation  of  the  average  French 
citizen  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  never  been  paralleled  out¬ 
side  of  North  America :  hence  the  phenomenon  of  a  Republican  revolt  pre¬ 
ceding  that  of  other  European  nations  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Hence,  also,  the  miraculous  victories  of  the  first  Napoleon,  whose  army  held 
the  trump  cards  in  brains  as  well  as  in  courage  and  national  enthusiasm. 

“For  our  so-called  civilized  monarchies,”  he  adds,  “  the  control  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  has  become  an  affair  of  self-preservation;  still  the  sunrise  of 
reason  will  proceed  faster  than  they  expect,  because  the  ability  to  read  im¬ 
plies  all  sorts  of  things,  nowadays,  and  calamity,  too,  is  apt  to  operate  as  a 
sudden  eye-opener.”  Kossuth  seems  to  have  expected  a  great  European 
war  as  a  prelude  to  a  general  insurrection,  followed  by  a  confederation  of 
Old  World  republics,  on  the  model  of  the  United  States. 
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“  The  rise  of  that  revolt,”  he  says,  “  will  proceed  from  west  to  east,  and 
the  rulers  of  far-eastern  autocracies  will  then  suddenly  become  liberal  and 
benign,  but  they  will  have  to  make  their  reckoning  with  the  laws  of  moral 
contagion.  The  example  set  by  the  prosperity  of  neighboring  freedmen  will 
make  the  most  indolent  nation  rebel  against  the  mildest  of  monarchs,  vide 
the  case  of  D.  P.”  (Dom  Pedro?)  “ and  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies.” 

“  Redeemable  Europe  ”  (das  rettbare  Europa)  is  a  term  that  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  Kossuth  s  political  pamphlets,  and  seems  to  imply  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  progressive  and  effete,  or  even  retrogressive  nations  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  continent.  Among  the  first-named  class  the  Magyar  patriot  em. 
phatically  ranks  his  native  land,  as  well  as  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Servia 
—countries  which  identity  of  interest  will  unite  in  a  “Danubian  Federa¬ 
tion,”  while  some  of  the  Mediterranean  peninsula  will  follow  Asia  Minor 
into  the  limbo  of  worn-out  lands. 

The  bitter  mementos  of  Vilagos  did  not  prevent  Kossuth  from  auguring 
a  great  future  for  the  Russian  Empire, — “  a  colossus,”  he  says,  “  which  for 
centuries  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  moral  hibernation,  from  which  it  will 
one  day  rouse  itself,  hungry,  fierce,  and  decidedly  wide-awake.” 

Nihilism,  however,  he  repudiated  so  emphatically  that  he  often  declared 
his  inability  to  imagine  the  process  by  which  a  sane  human  being  could  get 
himself  to  expect  any  salutary  results  from  experiments  of  that  sort: 
*  Anarchy  is  a  correlation  of  disorganization,  and  we  might  as  well  try  to 
remedy  a  toothache  with  a  dose  of  dynamite.” 

was  his  faith  in  Socialism  much  stronger,  but  he  admits  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  will  be  practically  tested  not  only  with  great  persistence,  but 

°n  aiT!7  arge  SCal6‘  “  The  real  tendencies  of  the  system,”  he  predicts, 
will  then  reveal  themselves  in  a  manner  not  apt  to  be  forgotten  bv  the 
next  few  generations  of  Utopia-hunters.” 

.  ^he  twentieth  century,  withal,  “  will  be  an  era  of  strange  experiments 
m  religion  as  well  as  m  social  and  educational  reform.”  In  commenting 
upon  the  monstrous  aberration  of  the  Skopzis  he  remarks:  “  There  was  a 
time  when  I  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  age  of  moral  epidemics  was  gone  bv 
orever,  but  the  capacity  of  the  Slavonic  races  for  obstinate  fanaticism  is  a 
act,  ominous  enough  to  make  a  candid  observer  somewhat  thoughtful 
If  such  doctrines  are  persecution  proof,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
the  suppression  of  comparatively  plausible  creeds,  like  Mormonism  and  the 
gospel  of  the  Wahabees.” 

“Have you  ever  been  in  Albania?”  Kossuth  asked  a  French  traveller 

m  lr  hi8  TTurWsh  exile-  “  A  S°°d  many  years  before  the 

birth  of  Napoleon,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  recorded  a  presentiment  that  ‘  the 
island  of  Corsica  would  some  day  produce  a  man  destined  to  astonish  the 
world,  and  I  have  a  similar  presentiment  in  regard  to  the  Albanian  high¬ 
lands.  The  natives  of  those  out-of-the-way  mountains  have  thus  far  had 
no  chance  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  great  historical  events,  and  have 
preserved  their  primitive  energy,  together  with  a  terrible  strength  of 
passion  and  a  heroic  tenacity  of  purpose.” 

In  1850  the  Turks  saved  Kossuth’s  life  by  refusing  to  surrender  him  to 
the  victors  of  Vilagos,  and  that  proof  of  generosity  may  have  helped  to 
modify  his  horoscope  of  their  political  prospects.  “The  race  of  the  old 
Turkoman  shepherds,”  he  says,  “  could  hardly  have  stood  their  ground  on 
this  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  but  that  in  the  veins  of  their  ruling  classes  there 
is  by  this  time  quite  as  much  Circassian  blood  as  there  is  an  alloy  of  Norman 
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enterprise  in  the  constitution  of  the  conservative  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  in¬ 
heritance  will  be  sure  to  tell  in  the  coming  life-and-death  struggle  against 
the  power  of  the  encroaching  Muscovites.” 

His  second  ally,  the  victorious  army  of  the  North  German  Empire,  was 
the  subject  of  his  frequent  encomiums,  but  he  scouted  the  idea  that  its  con¬ 
quests  could  ever  enforce  a  permanent  peace  on  the  Rhine.  “  France,”  he 
said,  “  may  be  stunned  by  a  knockdown  blow,  but  enduring  acquiescence 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Gallic  race.  The  descendants  of  the  restless 
Gauls  run  no  risk  from  dry-rot.  They  will  perish  fighting.” 

“Keep  your  eye  on  Chile,”  he  once  advised  an  American[visitor ;  “  there, 
if  anywhere,  the  lost  prestige  of  the  Spanish  race  will  reassert  itself  under 
the  auspices  of  favorable  political  and  climatic  conditions.  Modern  civil¬ 
ization  is  a  plant  that  will  not  thrive  under  the  equator.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  the  name  of  the  United  States  will  eventually 
become  a  misnomer?”  asked  the  same  interviewer. 

“Likely  enough,”  said  Kossuth,  “  but  what  does  it  matter?  That  will 
not  change  the  fact  that  North  America  is  destined  to  be  a  land  of  pros¬ 
perous  republics.  America,  in  many  important  senses  of  the  word,  is  the 
land  of  the  future.  Its  geographical  facilities  for  experiment  and  the 
Yankee  ingenuity  of  its  master-race  will  solve  all  sorts  of  social  problems— 
the  Crux  Reformat orum,  perpetual  peace,  perhaps,  alone  excepted.” 

“  So  you  think  war  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  ?” 

“  Yes,  at  least  just  as  long  as  force  remains  the  only  imaginable  way  to 
suppress  a  revolt  against  the  decisions  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration.  The  dawn  of  the  millennium  may  change  human  nature, 
but  all  we  can  do  in  the  mean  time  is  to  perfect  the  engines  of  destruction 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  warlike  nations  hesitate  to  incur  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  appearance  of  a  redoubtable  strategist 
keeps  the  world  quiet  for  a  while,  and  the  invention  of  an  irresistible  engine 
of  war  may  have  the  same  effect— till  the  self-reliance  of  our  cautious  neigh¬ 
bors  is  revived  by  a  still  more  ingenious  invention  of  their  own.  In  America, 
especially,  ‘  wondrous  engines’  will  be  shooting  as  well  as  spinning,  but  that 
is  not  going  to  prevent  an  enormous  increase  of  population,  and  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  cities  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  fits  of  astnma,  I  would  be  content,  like  Fenelon,  to  live  on,  par 
pure  curiosiU,  to  witness  the  more  and  more  miraculous  achievements  of 
this  age  of  inventions.” 

Kossuth’s  recovery  from  many  apparently  hopeless  disorders  may  really 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  his  personal  interest  in  all 
the  important  events  of  his  time.  As  his  library  attests,  the  range  of  his 
studies  was  as  wide  as  the  field  of  science ;  but  the  history  of  reform  re¬ 
mained  his  hobby,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  long  life  the  calm  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  a  general  European  storm  did  not  for  a  moment  make  him 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  political  forecast. 

Only  six  months  ago  he  sent  his  friend,  Signor  Mantegazza,  of  Rome,  a 
journal  of  the  Society  for  Asiatic  Researches,  with  an  account  of  an  episode 
in  the  mediaeval  history  of  China,  and  a  marginal  note .  Is  not  this  tra¬ 
dition  a  prototype  of  many  a  prophet’s  fate  ? 

The  text  of  that  comment  was  as  follows :  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hiong  Wang,  two  astronomers,  Hoy  and  Yun-Tsi,  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  were  sentenced  to  death  for  blasphemy.  The  Emperor  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  the  star-gazers  and  was  inclined  to  commute  their  sen- 
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tence,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a  learned  mandarin,  and  at  their  own  request, 
he  remanded  them  to  prison  to  await  the  outcome  of  their  prophecy.  If 
their  prediction  should  be  justified  by  the  event  they  were  to  be  dismissed 
with  honors  and  rich  presents;  otherwise  they  were  to  be  beheaded  as 
blasphemous  impostors.  At  the  appointed  time  the  people  of  Nankin 
crowded  their  housetops,  and  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  sky,  but  the  sun 
shone  all  day  with  undimmed  splendor,  and  at  night  the  Emperor  consented 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course.  The  sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  ex¬ 
ecuted  ;  but  the  very  next  morning,  when  Che  mandarins  assembled  to  burn 
the  books  of  the  blasphemers,  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

F.  L.  Oswald. 


NATIONAL  BANK  EXAMINERS  CRITICISED. 

The  Honorable  E.  S.  Lacey,  when  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  training-school  of  bank  examiners,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  general  Government,  should 
be  established,  believing  that  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank  Act  would, 
through  the  thorough  training  of  bank  examiners,  be  much  better  enforced. 

Just  how  such  a  school  could  be  established,  without  great  expense  to 
the  Government,  and  what  plan  could  be  pursued  to  give  bank  examiners, 
besides  technical  drill,  also  a  requisite  business  training,  he  did  not  perhaps 
suggest ;  yet  the  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  fruitful  idea,  for  any  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  bank  examination,  as  it  was  actually  carried  on,  up  to 
a  very  recent  period  at  least,  knows  that  much  bank  examination  was  farci¬ 
cal  in  the  extreme.  Many  of  the  old-time  examiners  were  inexperienced  in 
banking  or  any  other  business :  sometimes  broken-down  bankers  of  dissi¬ 
pated  habits,  or,  frequently  again,  relatives  of  prominent  politicians  or 
statesmen,  or,  what  was  worse  in  some  respects,  men  who  were  poli¬ 
ticians  and  by  political  influence  obtained  the  important  post  of  bank  exam¬ 
iner  as  reward  for  work  done  for  the  party  in  power. 

Instances  are  known  where  examiners  became  too  drunk  while  making 
an  examination  to  complete  it,  and  by  a  skilful  manipulation  of  documents 
the  real  condition  of  the  bank  was  not  reported  to  the  Bank  Department  at 
Washington.  It  is  not  said  that  the  public  were  likely  to  be  injured  in  all 
cases  by  such  neglect,  but  the  tendency  was  bad,  as  it  encouraged  loose 
methods  in  bank  management  and  avoided  the  corrective  hand  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller.  No  one  but  an  experienced  banker  can  fully  appreciate  the  effect 
the  criticisms  and  strictures  have  upon  bank  officers  from  the  Bank  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Then,  again,  there  were  other  instances  where  rival  banks,  by  a  too 
liberally  dispensed  hospitality  to  a  too  susceptible  examiner,  rendered  him 
mellow,  and  then  plied  him  with  questions  concerning  opposition  banks,  or 
put  questions  in  his  mouth  to  be  asked  of  rivals  that  Socrates  himself  would 
never  have  thought  of. 

There  were  still  other  cases  where  a  bank  examiner  was  known  to  make 
a  temporary  loan  from  the  bank  undergoing  examination,  but  which  he 
forgot  to  pay.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  bank  so 
victimized  was  favorable. 

This  condition  of  things  was  more  common  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  National  Bank  system  was  established,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
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and  in  the  West,  than  in  more  recent  years,  or  in  the  great  cities,  or  in  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  country.  Actual  observation  taught  these  views; 
and  notwithstanding  the  office  of  bank  examiner  is  still  made  a  perquisite 
in  most  instances  by  the  party  in  power,  it  is  presumed  that  bank  examiners 
have  improved  somewhat  in  character  and,  it  is  hoped,  in  secrecy ;  but  they 
have  not  improved  enough  in  experience  and  technical  training. 

While  it  is  true  that  an  examiner  cannot  tell  anything  about  the  particu¬ 
lar  character  of  bills  receivable  or  the  standing  of  the  makers,  yet  an  exam¬ 
ination  will  have  a  good  effect  if  an  examiner  can  detect  when  too  much 
paper  is  signed  by  one  name,  or  if  paper  is  more  than  six  months  overdue. 
The  novice  can  judge  of  these  points,  but  he  cannot  tell  if  paper  appears 
right  in  general,  nor  can  he  detect  a  “kite.”  It  is  in  forming  a  general 
idea  of  bank  management  that  the  inexperienced  examiner  fails  most 
signally.  Then,  again,  the  old-time  bank  examiners  were  not  exact  in  their 
additions,  and  were  not  particular  to  see  that  results  corresponded  with  the 
totals  shown  by  the  books.  Now,  looseness  or  inexactness  in  these  points 
seems  to  be  a  quite  small  matter,  but  they  have  a  marked  effect  on  bank 
officers,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know. 

Even  from  the  few  points  given  it  still  seems  reasonable  to  think  that 
bank  examiners  should  have  far  more  experience  than  is  usual ;  that  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  men  of  the  highest  character,  integrity,  aEd 
temperance,  and  above  all  fearlessness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
But  such  men  cannot  be  procured  in  many  of  the  cases  under  existing  meth¬ 
ods,  and  if  there  is  a  branch  of  the  public  service  that  should  be  put  under 
civil-service  rules  this  is  the  one.  It  is  evident  that  politicians  in  rewarding 
their  henchmen  are  not  going  to  be  over  nice  in  selecting  men  for  the  very 
important  post  of  bank  examiner,  if  they  can  get  rid  of  an  importunate 
office-seeker  or  reward  a  striker  by  giving  him  this  post.  Politics  should 
have  no  place  in  banking.  A  banker,  like  a  preacher,  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  politics  or  religion.;  But  it  is  far  more  important  that  a  bank  examiner 
should  not  be  a  politician  nor  be  dependent  upon  political  influence  for 
the  position. 

The  public  has  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  incompetency  and  dishonesty  of 
bank  examiners  in  the  disastrous  results  to  depositors  and  business.  It 
seems  quite  needless  to  insist  upon  the  reasonableness  of  appointing  bank 
examiners  upon  some  system  founded  upon  merit  and  capacity.  Better  ex¬ 
aminations  would  follow  such  a  plan,  with  better  results  and  fewer  failures. 
Another  defect  of  the  present  system  is  excess  of  territory.  This  excess 
gives  the  individual  examiner  too  many  miles  to  travel  and  too  short  time 
for  the  examination  of  each  bank,  as  he  is  expected  to  go  over  his  (territory 
once  a  year.  Many  examiners  were  known  to  examine  a  large  bank  in  a  few 
hours,  upon  which  they  should  have  spent  as  many  days.  Human  nature 
in  a  bank  examiner  is  much  the  same  as  in  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  and 
they  will  try  to  earn  as  large  daily  wages  as  possible;  for  banks  are  assessed 
so  much  according  to  capital,  and  not  upon  amount  of  business  done,  or  the 
actual  work  that  the  examiner  has  to  perform. 

Bank  examination  is  one  of  the  best  devices  of  governmental  supervi¬ 
sion  of  modern  banking,  but  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  is  capable  of  much 
greater  development  and  efficiency  ;  so  by  all  means  place  bank  examiners 
under  civil-service  rules,  and  if  nothing  better  can  be  done,  put  them  in  a 
training-school  at  Government  expense. 

J.  M.  Graybill. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  DIALECT. 

All  art  is  fidelity  to  pure  and  idealized  Nature.  The  true  artist  is  her  inter¬ 
preter  and  confidante.  She  admits  him  alone  to  her  studio  and  reveals  there 
her  most  perfect  creations.  Thus  he  who  aspires  to  write  must,  as  it  were, 
be  in  the  secret  with  Nature;  otherwise  she  repudiates  his  work.  The 
divine  fire  of  expression  can  be  kindled  only  by  a  spark  from  her  own 
altar.  But  her  phases  of  beauty  and .  grandeur,  humor  and  tenderness,  are 
myriad  fold  and  ever  changing,  so  that  he  who  would  preserve  them  must 
catch  them  flitting  by  exactly  as  he  perceives  them.  It  is  the  individual- 
not  the  mass,  that  attracts  our  closest  attention  and  claims  our  sympathetic 
interest.  We  cannot,  however,  differentiate  this  individual  from  his  manner 
of  thought,  nor  the  thought  from  the  medium  of  expression.  Thus,  by 
Nature’s  own  law,  the  use  of  dialect  is  often  a  necessity. 

Story- writing  is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  certain  time  and 
locality  with  all  the  concomitants  of  local  coloring.  The  personal  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  writer  becomes  thus  all-important,  as  it  should ;  he  can  testify 
with  authority  only  of  what  he  knows.  On  this  principle  Miss  Murfree 
could  not  have  delineated  the  old  New  England  life,  nor  could  Miss  Wilkins 
have  pictured  for  us  the  Tennessee  mountaineers. 

I  seriously  doubt  if  certain  types  of  character  can  be  adequately  depicted 
with  dialect.  Mental  traits  are  often  inseparably  wedded  to  the  linguistic 
medium.  Take  for  illustration  this  description  of  the  “rebel  yell”  by  the 
old  negro  in  Page’s  Meh  Lady:  “You’d  a  thought  de  wull  wuz  splittin’ 
open,  an’ sometimes  ef  you’d  listen  right  good  you  could  heah  ’em  yellin’, 
like  folks  in  de  harves’-fiel’ hollerin’  after  a  ole  hyah.”  If  we  attempt  to 
paraphrase  this  into  good  English,  much  of  the  pecular  sentiment  is  lost  in 
the  process.  The  subtle  aroma,  which  is  its  charm,  evaporates. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer  Mr.  Page  makes  this  remark  :  “  It  has 
been  very  often  suggested  that  I  was  writing  up  the  darkie  ;  but  my  real 
intention  has  always  been  to  write  up  the  South  and  its  social  life,  using 
the  darkie  as  the  medium  to  tell  the  story,  because  he  was  a  constituent 
part  of  that  life.”  Some  critics  hold  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  a  per¬ 
fect  dialect  story  than  one  in  classic  English.  The  art  is  higher,  they  say, 
being  more  complex.  The  vigorous,  native  vernacular  has  a  delightful 
flavor,  for  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  people’s  life.  The  language  of 
the  average  unconventional  man  is  quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  a  book. 
As  soon  as  he  is  made  “  to  talk  proper”  he  is  spoiled.  I  think  that  we  would 
hardly  have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  Virginia  “  uncle”  or  the 
Western  “  hoosier,”  or  the  pretty  Creoles  if  they  had  been  made  to  talk 
to  us  in  Hawthornesque  English  1 

Ours  is  such  a  heterogeneous  country,  to  be  true  to  the  life  of  all  sec¬ 
tions,  our  romancers  must  use  a  score  or  two  of  dialects.  Dialects  are  but 
the  pigments  which  are  used  in  producing  lifelike  pictures  of  the  people. 
All  stories  are  only  so  many  separate  sketches  of  the  many-sided  social 
structure  of  American  life.  A  great  national  novel  in  this  country  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  Such  a  work  must  portray  with  skilful  hand  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  the  many  types  of  American  character;  and  these  must  not  be 
labeled,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  tell  from  what  section  each  comes,  by 
his  dialect.  On  this  account  it  seems  likely  that  the  fiction  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  take  the  form  of  the  short  story  or  character  sketch. 


Armstrong  Watjchope. 
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PROTECTION  AND  THE  PROLETARIAT. 

BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  social  and  political  organism  of  the  American  Republic 
is  made  up  of  two  distinct  classes  of  humanity.  One  class  repre¬ 
sents  Industry,  Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Self-denial  ;  and  is, 
therefore,  self-reliant,  and,  consequently,  self-respecting.  The 
person  who  cannot  have  confidence  in  himself,  against  all  com¬ 
petitors,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  cannot  respect  himself  nor 
command  the  respect  of  others.  The  power  to  repress  one’s  de¬ 
sires  and  appetites  and  to  deny  their  excessive  gratification,  is 
the  foundation  of  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  which  are  the 
basis  of  good  citizenship.  The  government  of  self,  vested  in  each 
citizen,  is  the  integral  condition  precedent  of  self-government  for 
the  masses— for  the  concrete,  the  composite  government  of  the 
Republic.  When  individuals  and  classes  of  individuals  evolve 
the  idea  of  manipulating  the  machinery  of  government,  so  as  to 
prescribe  privileges  for  themselves  and  taxation  and  buidens  for 
the  masses,  the  first  symptoms  of  Communism  become  apparent. 

The  business  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  did  not  comprehend  a  tariff  purely  for  protection. 
The  Federation  of  the  States,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  permitted  restriction  and  taxation  upon  trade  between 
the  members  of  that  Federation.  But  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1787,  after  great 
deliberation  and  earnest  discussion  decided  and  declared  that 
VOL.  clviii. — no.  451.  41 
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there  should  never  be  any  restriction  upon  trade  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  either  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  or  for  protection,  but  that  interstate  commerce  should 
be  absolutely  free.  And  now  the  United  States  are,  in  their 
general  thrift  and  wealth,  a  verification  of  the  prosperousness 
and  righteousness  of  unrestricted  commerce. 

On  December  24,  1825,  Thomas  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter 
to  James  Madison,  inclosing  a  paper  which  he  called  “  A  solemn 
Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  on 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  America,  and  on  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  them.”  And  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  Protest  we  find 
the  following  language  : 

“  This  Assembly  does  further  disavow,  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and 
unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the  compact  in  authorizing  its  federal  branch 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think  and  pre¬ 
tend  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would  make 
that,  of  itself,  a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers ;  but 
that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  was  that  they  might  levy  the 
taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  the  various  acts  of 
power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others.” 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Protection 
found  many  advocates,  who  saw  that,  under  the  pretense  of 
“  promoting  the  general  welfare,”  they  might  so  use  the  taxing 
power  as  to  shut  out  foreign  competitors,  in  certain  lines  of 
manufacture,  from  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
secure  their  monopoly  to  themselves.  Under  adroit  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  with  felicitous  fallacies,  the  “  public  welfare  ”  clause 
was  made  to  appear  as  providing  for  the  building  up  of  the  sickly 
and  precarious  industries,  by  levying  taxes  upon  all  those  other 
industries  which  were  neither  sickly  nor  of  doubtful  strength  and 
success;  and  thus  the  so-called  “American  System  ”  found  its 
first  footing  in  public  confidence  and  esteem.  But,  instead  of 
relinquishing,  as  the  years  have  swept  over  the  Republic,  any  of 
the  privileges  which  protection  guaranteed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  wards,  the  protectees,  they  have  multiplied  those  privileges 
from  year  to  year,  under  various  pretexts,  until  now,  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  the  Morrill  Tariff,  the  American  people  have 
been  commercially  salivated  and  atrophied  by  the  McKinley 
tariff  and  its  more  malignant  discriminations  in  behalf  of  privi¬ 
leged  classes.  During  all  these  decades  of  protection,  there  has 
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been  evolved  a  great  multitude  of  millionaires.  They  have  been 
planted  in,  and  fertilized  by,  a  misuse  of  the  power  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  tax  either  subjects  or  citizens.  Instead  of  that  sov¬ 
ereign  .  force  being  used  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  raising 
revenues  with  which  to  maintain  and  defend  civil  government, 
formed  so  that  all  might,  could,  and  would  protect  the  natural 
rights  of  each,  it  has  been  perverted  to  taxing  the  many  for  the 
benefit  and  enrichment  of  the  few.  Thus  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  wealth,  by 
statute,  out  of  the  earnings  of  themselves,  through  the  impost  of 
unjust  taxes  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  classes. 

Gradually  the  idea  has  pervaded  tbe  public  mind  that  wealth 
may  be  created  by  the  mere  “  be  it  enacted  ”  of  the  lawmaking 
power,  until  now  it  is  plain  that  the  first  strike  in  the  United 
States  was  that  of  capital  for  higher  profits.  Capital  demanded 
and  received  from  Congress  the  enactment  of  laws  which  secured 
to  it,  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition,  higher  profits  than 
could  possibly  be  earned  in  a  condition  of  perfect  commercial 
freedom.  And  the  law-making  power  conceded  all  that  capital 
asked.  The  Morrill  Tariff  and  the  McKinley  Tariff  were  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  Congress  to  those  who  asked  for  laws  which 
should  compel  larger  dividends  upon  all  the  dollars  which  they 
had  invested  in  certain  lines  of  business.  And,  logically,  labor 
petitioned  the  same  lawmaking  power  to  “  enact  ”  higher  wages, 
prosperity,  and  leisure  for  laborers.  First  came,  in  response  to 
labor’s  importunity,  the  statute  declaring  eight  hours  a  legal  day’s 
work,  when  no  legislature  ever  existed  wise  enough  to  say  how 
many  hours  should  make  a  day’s  work  for  any  human  being. 
Other  restrictive  laws  have  followed — among  them  the  law 
regulating  the  rates  upon  railroads,  the  Oleomargarine  law,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and,  in  the  various  States,  many  sim¬ 
ilar  statutes  patterned  after  and  spawned  of  the  protective  system. 

And  now,  after  all  this  experimentation  under  the  Protective 
Tariff,  we  find  vast  numbers  of  idle  men  seeking  legislation  in 
their  own  behalf,  and  among  these  workless  thousands  is,  beyond 
question,  largely  represented  that  other  class  of  citizenship  which 
embodies  the  Indolent,  the  Intemperate,  and  the  Improvident. 
These  citizens  seem  sadly  lacking  in  self-reliance,  and,  therefore, 
in  self-respect ;  but  not  at  all  lacking  in  imitative  power.  And, 
therefore,  boldly,  they  approach  Washington,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
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pose  of  demanding  and  securing  legislation  partial  to  themselves 
and  in  their  own  interests,  regardless  of  all  other  interests.  They 
ask  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  legislate  direct¬ 
ly  to  promote  their  welfare,  and,  like  the  protectionists,  they  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  “  public  welfare,”  as  intended  by  the  Constitution. 
They  propose  that  the  money  which  self-denial,  industry,  and 
economy  have  gathered  together  and  loaned  to  the  Government  for 
its  protection  in  its  hour  of  peril,  shall  cease  to  draw  interest. 
They  declare  that  the  first  class  named  in  this  paper  shall  be  paid 
nothing  for  the  use  of  the  accumulated  capital  which  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality  have  acquired.  They  demand  still  further 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  $500,000,000 
of  greenbacks,  and  loan  the  same,  without  interest,  to  such 
municipalities  as  may  desire  to  make  internal  improvements, 
upon  condition  that  those  municipalities  shall  bond  themselves  to 
an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  their  assessed  valuation,  and  de¬ 
posit  the  bonds  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  deduct¬ 
ing  one  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  engraving,  shall  at 
once  issue  legal  tender  money  for  that  amount.  This  proposed 
circulating  medium  is  to  be  non-convertible  into  coin.  The 
theory  of  these  vagrant  economists  is,  that  the  Government  can 
create  value  in  mere  promises  for  which  they  provide  no  fulfil¬ 
ment — no  redemption.  This  kind  of  inconvertible  money  has 
been  tried  time  and  again  by  governments  older  than  ours,  and 
always  with  disaster.  No  one,  with  good  reasoning  faculties,  can 
even  attempt  to  defend  an  inconvertible  currency.  Neither  an 
individual  nor  a  government  can  do  financial  wrong,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  atone  for  it  by  financial  suffering.  The  first  proposition 
of  these  petitions  in  boots,  is  to  violate  a  solemn  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  issued  bonds, 
upon  which  it  promised,  by  its  sacred  honor,  to  pay  interest. 
This  pledge,  given  in  a  time  of  dire  national  calamity  and  dis¬ 
tress,  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  which  preserved  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Union.  And  yet  this  misnamed  Army  of  the  Com¬ 
monweal  of  Christ  proposes  primarily  to  violate  the  nation's  faith 
and  to  cease  paying  the  interest  which  it  agreed  to  pay.  A  citizen¬ 
ship  which  makes  its  first  attempt  at  formulating  laws  for  the 
land  by  a  proposed  violation  of  the  public  faith,  which  would 
condemn  us  as  a  Nation  of  Liars  and  Cheats,  can  do  nothing  to 
promote  morality  and  the  “  general  welfare.” 
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These  nomads  have  very  crude  ideas  as  to  money  and  its 
functions.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  money  has  never 
been  successfully  made  by  any  government,  out  of  any  material 
which  did  not  have  value  as  a  commodity  before  it  became 
money.  They  confound  the  promise  printed  upon  a  greenback, 
to  pay  a  dollar,  with  the  dollar  itself.  If  their  theory  is  good  in 
money  matters,  they  should  adapt  it  to  dietary  concerns;  and 
then,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  meal  tickets  will  be  as  nourishing 
as  meals.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  late  panic,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  perturbation  in  financial  and  business  circles,  could  never 
have  been  evolved  out  of  anything  else  than  a  redundant  circu¬ 
lating  medium.  No  panic  ever  came  to  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  out  of  a  volume  of  currency  just  sufficient  for  the  legitimate 
exchanges  of  the  people.  Every  monetary  cyclone  has  followed 
barometrical  indications  of  great  volume  and  high  pressure  in  the 
circulating  medium.  The  panic  of  1837,  the  panic  of  1857,  and  the 
panic  of  1873,  together  with  the  panic  of  1893 — each  came  out  of 
a  very  large  per-capita  circulation.  A  redundancy  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  makes  credits  easy,  confidence  serene  and  venturesome  to 
foolhardiness.  These  conditions  breed  speculations  of  the  most 
visionary  character,  and  the  vagaries  of  hare-brained  promoters 
find  capitalists  with  idle  funds,  ready  to  invest  in  the  wildest 
schemes;  until  at  last  reason  awakes,  the  fallacies  are  apparent, 
the  dangers  imminent,  confidence  is  wrecked,  and  disaster  logi¬ 
cally  follows.  Moreover,  these  wandering  Commonwealers  com¬ 
plain  that  the  wealthy  are  storing  their  money  in  strong  boxes 
and  not  using  it.  Proletariats  forget  that  money  is  the  one 
thing  that  man  struggles  for,  which  never  confers  any  blessing 
until  it  leaves  him  in  exchange  for  something  else  which  he  de¬ 
sires.  If  the  leaders  of  the  proletarian  brigades  now  making 
towards  Washington  could  sequester  all  the  money  of  the  Goulds, 
Vanderbilts,  and  Astors,  and  have  it  in  peaceable  possession,  upon 
condition  that  it  should  be  forever  locked  up,  they  would  be  as 
poor  as  the  poorest  private  in  their  bedraggled  armies.  The  dis¬ 
contented  proletariats  seem  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  money  in 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  as  anxious  to  be  had 
and  to  be  used  as  the  people  are  to  have  and  to  use  it.  But 
money  at  present,  as  in  all  time,  seeks  investment  only  upon 
good  collaterals— safe  security.  To  be  sure,  there  are  large  sums 
of  currency  in  the  great  populational  and  trade  centers  of  the 
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Union.  But  the  money  is  there  legitimately  and  logically,  be¬ 
cause  in  those  centers  are  the  great  and  numerous  exchanges  ; 
and  where  multitudes  of  exchanges  are  to  be  made,  there  money 
will  be  also,  always.  Being  a  mere  tool  to  facilitate  exchanges,  it 
can  find  nothing  to  do  in  sections  where  no  trades  are  being  made. 
There  currency  would  be  as  useless  as  a  sawmill  in  the  great 
American  Desert,  five  hundred  miles  from  timber  on  either  side. 

These  peripatetic  proletariats  declare  that  there,  is  a  great 
demand  for  money  in  the  West  and  South.  Evidently  they  fail 
to  distinguish  between  a  demand  for  money  and  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  desire  for  it.  A  demand  for  money  can  never  be  legiti¬ 
mately  made,  except  when  something  of  value  is  offered  in 
exchange  for  it— something  that  the  owner  of  the  money  may 
desire  more  than  the  money  itself.  To  illustrate  :  proletarian 
cohorts  now  on  this  30th  day  of  April,  1894,  camped  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Washington,  may  desire  terrapin,  planked  shad,  roast 
beef,  turkey,  and  champagne,  but  their  exchequer  forbids  rations 
of  that  quality ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  have  ever  so 
much  desire,  they  make  no  overt  demand  for  such  a  money-costing 
dietary.  The  proletariats  say  they  are  in  pursuit  of  work,  but  so 
far  they  indicate  only  a  desire  to  “  work  ”  Congress  for  special 
legislation,  as  the  Biotectionists  have  for,  lo,  these  many  years. 

Among  these  hundreds  of  misguided  persons,  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  one  dozen  who  own  homes,  either  in  the  country,  in  vil¬ 
lages,  in  cities,  or  anywhere  else.  The  majority  of  them  are  as 
homeless,  as  taxless,  and  as  nomadic  as  the  Aborigines  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  If  a  life  history  of  each  individual  of  the  “  Coxey  Army  ” 
could  be  truthfully  written,  it  would  show,  no  doubt,  that,  with  a 
few  honorable  exceptions,  the  multitude  now  following  the  reincar¬ 
nations  of  John  Lowism,  Greenbackism,  and  all  the  other  isms 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have,  each  one  of  them,  paid  out, 
from  birth  to  date,  more  money  for  tobacco,  whiskey,  and  beer 
than  for  clothing,  education,  taxes,  and  food,  all  put  together. 

“ Nihil  agendo  homines  male  agere  discunt” — by  doing  nothing 
men  learn  to  do  ill.  And  the  proletariat  has  learned  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionist.  And  putting  the  precepts  of  protection  into  practice, 
the  proletariat  petitions  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Government, 
and  proclaims  for  paternalism  by  the  American  Republic. 

J.  Sterling  Morton. 
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BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK,  AUTHOR  OR  “  IS  LIRE  WORTH  LI  VINO  ?  ” 
“  A  ROMANCE  OR  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,”  ETC. 


Certain  of  Lady  Jeune’s  remarks  in  her  article  on  “Dinners 
and  Diners,”  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review,  suggest  wider  considerations  than  those  which  she 
appears  to  have  had  immediately  in  her  mind.  They  are.  not 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  important  considerations  in  life,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  in  their  own  way  interesting  ;  nor  need  we 
blush  to  bestow  our  attention,  any  more  than  our  charity,  on 
objects  which  morally  do  not  very  much  deserve  it. 

“It  is,”  says  Lady  Jeune,  “always  a  mistake  to  compose  a 
dinner  entirely  of  brilliant  people — by  this  I  mean  intellectually 
brilliant.  ...  I  have,”  she  adds,  “  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
a  dinner  composed  of  people  each  of  whom  was  distinguished  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  A  prime  minister,  two  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  a  distinguished  soldier,  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  of 
the  day,  a  brilliant  scientific  man,  a  great  journalist,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer,  added  to  several  agreeable  and  pretty  women  ; 
and  yet  one  of  the  guests  declared  it  was  the  dullest  dinner  he 

ever  sat  down  to.” 

This  anecdote  exemplifies  an  undoubted  fact,  though  it  is  a 
fact  which  many  people  are  slow  to  recognize  ;  and  even  Lady 
Jeune  mentions  it  as  though  there  were  in  it  something  paradox¬ 
ical.  It  does  indeed  require  an  explanation,  and  she  herself 
offers  one.  People  intellectually  brilliant  are  anxious,  she  says,  to 
eclipse  one  another,  and  the  consequence  is  that  all  the  luminar¬ 
ies  are  darkened.  In  this  account  of  the  matter  there  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  certain  amount  of  truth,  but  it  does  not  even  suggest  the 
chief  cause  of  the  disappointing  result  in  question.  The  chief 
cause  is  of  quite  another  kind,  and  one  which,  though  incident- 
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ally  connected  with  the  subject  she  was  dealing  with,  it  hardly 
fell  within  Lady  Jeune’s  province  to  discuss. 

Intellectually  brilliant  individuals  may  make  up  a  dull  din¬ 
ner  party  by  accident,  because  they  happen  to  eclipse  one  an¬ 
other’s  brilliance  ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  case  on  the  occasion 
to  which  Lady  Jeune  alludes  :  but  the  general  reason,  and  the 
main  reason,  of  such  an  occurrence  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
broad  and  simple  fact  that  the  qualities  which  make  men  bril¬ 
liant  in  the  intellectual  world  have  no  necessary  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  qualities  which  make  them  brilliant  in  the  social 

world.  Many  critics  of  society — of  London  society  in  particular _ 

especially  those  who  have  little  personal  acquaintance  with  it, 
are  accustomed  to  denounce  it  with  righteous  and  somewhat 
acrimonious  indignation,  for  the  way  in  which  it  neglects  per¬ 
sons  of  moral  and  mental  worth,  the  earnest  worker,  the  great 
artist  or  writer,  the  profound  scientist  or  philosopher  ;  and  courts 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  mere  frivolous  or  adventitious 
advantages,  such  as  beauty,  chic,  wealth,  and  titular  rank.  And 
the  undoubted,  though  partial,  truth  contained  in  these  familiar 
remarks  has  inspired  for  ages  a  succession  of  unceasing  sarcasms 
which  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  their  authors,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  their  objects.  But  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  completely,  there  is  found  to  be  in  reality  little 
occasion  for  sarcasm  at  all  :  and  the  conduct  which  is  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  a  heartless  and  iniquitous  aristocracy  is  seen 
to  be  essentially  that  natural  and  inevitable  conduct  which  is 
followed,  in  social  intercourse,  by  all  ranks  and  classes. 

In  discussions  like  the  present,  society  may  mean  two  things 
or  rather  it  suggests  two  things,  each  of  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  may  mean  some  special  and  limited  class,  which 
though  within  itself  it  may  contain  various  elements,  yet  forms  i 
single  body  when  compared  with  the  outside  world,  and  is  acknowl¬ 
edged,  m  a  social  sense,  to  occupy  the  highest  place.  But  when 
we  are  using  the  word  society  in  this  way,  it  necessarily  suggests 
to  us  a  second  meaning,  which,  in  every  way  but  one,  is  identical 
—namely,  any  class,  however  modest  its  position,  in  so  far  as  its 
members  are  united  by  the  habit  of  social  intercourse;  and  if  we 
would  understand  society  in  its  limited  sense,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  its  more  extended  sense.  A  dinner  is  given  in 
London  which  glitters  with  the  stars  of  fashion  ;  a  dinner  is  given 
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in  a  village  by  a  retired  solicitor  for  his  friends.  In  many  acci¬ 
dental  ways  the  two  entertainments  differ  ;  but  each,  if  it  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  depends  for  its  success  on  what  are  relatively  the  same 
conditions. 

The  first  of  these  coniitions  undoubtedly  is  as  follows  :  That 
the  guests  should  be  persons,  not  necessarily  well  acquainted  with 
each  other,  but  at  all  events  occupying  positions  which  are, 
roughly  speaking,  similar — accustomed  to  the  same  manners, 
judging  peopled  breeding  and  appearance  by  the  same  unformu¬ 
lated  standards,  instinctively  looking  at  life  from  the  same  or 
from  neighboring  standpoints,  and  thus  seeing  it  in  practically 
the  same  perspective.  A  distinguished  alien  from  some  different 
social  world — either  above  or  below  that  of  the  general  company 
— may  sometimes  give  the  entertainment  an  additional  zest  or 
'eclat ;  but  the  stranger  will  be  valued  precisely  because  he  is  a 
stranger,  and  he  will  not  so  much  constitute  one  of  the  party  as 
a  toy  or  a  curiosity  or  a  divinity  for  the  party  to  play  with, 
wonder  at,  or  adore.  At  all  events,  putting  exceptions  aside,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  very  foundation  of  agreeable,  of 
natural,  and  of  brilliant  social  intercourse,  no  matter  in  what 
rank  of  life,  is  some  general  similarity  in  position,  in  bringingup, 
and  in  tone  amongst  the  various  persons  concerned. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  the  more  important  shall 
we  perceive  such  a  similarity  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  without 
it  there  can  be  no  ease.  Almost  all  social  conversation  is  natu¬ 
rally  tinged  with  certain  prejudices,  or  it  appeals  to  and  implies 
certain  standards  :  and  unless  these  prejudices  and  standards  are 
the  same  for  all  present,  everybody  will  run  the  risk  of  wounding 
his  neighbor’s  feelings,  or  being  more  or  less  unintelligible,  or 
otherwise,  in  seeking  some  safe  common  ground,  will  become 
awkward  and  unnatural,  owing  to  a  constant  avoidance  of  sub¬ 
jects  he  would  naturally  have  spoken  of,  or  opinions  he  would 
naturally  have  expressed.  This  applies  specially  to  anything  like 
wit  or  humor — the  very  things  on  which  brilliance  in  conversa¬ 
tion  most  depends.  Lord  Lytton,  the  novelist,  in  one  of  his 
minor  writings,  remarked  with  great  acuteness  that  a  man,  who 
was  in  love  with  a  woman  of  inferior  station,  might  find  nothing 
in  her  that  jarred  on  his  taste,  so  long  as  she  was  in  a  serious 
mood,  but  that  he  would  be  sure  before  long  to  find  her  mirth 
intolerable.  And  the  same  thing  is  as  true  of  persons  meeting 
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in  society  as  it  is  of  lovers.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  humor 
that  appeal  to  all  classes  alike — certain  incidents  where  absurdity 
excites  a  laugh  in  everybody.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
humor  that  gives  brightness  to  social  conversation,  and  all  the 
freshest  and  most  charming  part,  is  born  of  the  moment,  and  has 
reference  to  things  and  persons  which  no  two  social  classes  see  in 
exactly  the  same  light.  Manners,  opinions,  gestures,  which  to 
one  class  are  strange  and  ludicrous,  will  be  to  another  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  world. 

A  certain  similarity,  then,  amongst  the  persons  concerned,  in 
point  of  position,  manners,  and  still  more  in  the  social  instincts 
and  judgments  that  underlie  manners,  is  not  only  more  essential 
than  intellect  to  the  production  of  a  brilliant  result,  but  consti¬ 
tutes  the  only  field  on  which  intellect  can,  in  a  social  sense,  do  it¬ 
self  justice  ;  or  we  may  call  it  the  canvas  on  which  the  picture  is 
painted  and  which,  unseen  itself,  supports  all  the  colors.  The 
greatest  philosopher  in  the  world,  or  the  most  caustic  critic,  if  he 
drops  his  aspirates,  tucks  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  and  eyes 
fashionable  people  as  if  they  were  strange  and  curious  monsters, 
may  be  the  spiritual  life  of  his  generation,  but  he  would  be  the 
death  of  a  fashionable  dinner  party. 

But  even  putting  aside  all  such  disqualifying  peculiarities, 
aud  assuming  that  everybody  we  may  be  dealing  with  is  more  or 
less  on  a  social  level,  there  are  many  other  qualities  besides  great 
intellect  which  make  certain  persons  more  brilliant  socially  than 
others.  There  is  quickness  of  repartee ;  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
news  of  the  day  and  moment ;  a  gift  for  collecting  such  news,  a 
sparkling  way  of  telling  it  ;  a  humorous  way  of  looking  at  things, 
a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  varied  personal  experiences  ; 
grace  of  deportment  and  gesture,  which  is  a  silent  conversation 
in  itself ;  in  a  woman  beauty,  which  includes  beauty  of  dress  ; 
in  men  and  women  alike,  charm  of  voice ;  and  above  all,  the 
charm,  the  fascination,  not  of  manners,  but  of  manner.  Any 
reunion  in  any  class  of  society  may  be  agreeable  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  a  reunion  is  made  brilliant  only  when  those  con¬ 
cerned  possess  such  qualities  as  the  above  in  a  remarkable  and  an 
exceptional  degree.  When  a  man  of  great  intellect  possesses 
none  of  these  qualities,  his  intellect,  for  social  purposes,  might 
as  well  not  exist ;  but  when  it  is  united  with  any  of  these,  their 
social  value  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely  increased  by  it.  In 
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such  cases  a  really  powerful  mind  will  show  its  powers  in  the 
discussion  of  the  most  trifling  topics  :  it  will  illuminate  a  piece 
of  gossip  with  a  whole  philosophy  of  life.  But  even  in  such 
cases  it  requires  to  be  very  carefully  controlled,  or  it  will  neu¬ 
tralize  instead  of  enhancing  the  social  value  of  its  possessor.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  acknowledged,  even  by  his  bitterest  political  oppon¬ 
ents,  to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  talkers  in  London,  as 
much  interested  in  what  others  say  as  he  is  in  what  he  says  him¬ 
self.  Lord  Macaulay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reputed  by  those 
who  knew  him  to  have  generally  converted  all  conversation  round 
him  into  a  monologue — a  fact  to  which  Dean  Stanley  has  borne 
very  amusing  witness;  whilst  Sidney  Smith,  when  he  was  asked 
if  he  knew  Lord  Macaulay,  answered  :  “  Know  him  !  Fve  known 
him  intimately  for  years.  I  never  spoke  to  him.'” 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  qualities  of  another  kind— those  which 
so  constantly  occupy  the  attention  of  our  social  satirists,  and 
which  are  commonly  dismissed  by  these  delightful  censors  as 
mere  worthless  accidents,  worshipped  only  in  aristocratic  or 
would-be-aristocratic  circles.  I  mean  such  qualities,  or  rather 
such  qualifications  as  rank  or  birth  or  riches  or  de-facto  position 
as  such,  founded  no  matter  on  what.  No  affectation  is  more  fool¬ 
ish  than  that  which  dismisses  such  accidents  as  things  of  no  social 
value.  It  is  nearly  always  the  case  that  the  people  who  pretend 
to  despise  them  really  themselves  set  on  them  a  value  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  exaggerated.  The  man  who  ridicules  the  social  importance 
of  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke  would  be  furious  at  being  thought  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a  cobbler.  The  truth  is  that  in  every 
class  of  society,  no  matter  how  closely  connected  its  members  may 
be,  there  exist  differences  of  position,  independent  of  any  per¬ 
sonal  quality,  which  substantially  correspond  to  those  existing  in 
the  highest  class  ;  and  in  every  class  such  positions  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  value  given  them. 

Fashionable  society  in  this  respect  differs  from  all  other  socie¬ 
ties  only  because  the  most  distinguished  positions  in  it  are  of  a 
more  splendid  kind  ;  and  the  real  essence  of  what  is  called  “  vul¬ 
garity”  or  “snobbishness”  consists,  not  in  giving  those  positions 
a  value,  but  in  giving  them  a  wrong  value.  “Vulgarity”  or 
“snobbishness,”  in  fact,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  tune  played  badly — played  out  of 
time,  and  with  a  wrong  emphasis  on  the  notes.  Of  this  sort  of 
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vulgarity  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  to  be  found  in  London, 
amongst  persons  who  ought  to  know  better  ;  but  the  judgments 
and  the  conduct  of  which  it  is  made  up  are,  as  the  very  names  given 
to  them  imply,  the  judgments  and  conduct  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  society 
in  which  they  aspire  to  mix.  It  has  been  often  said  that  vulgarity 
of  this  kind  is  altogether  peculiar  to  England.  The  observation 
is  one  which  requires  great  qualification  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  it,  and  this  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  Social 
position  in  England  is  a  far  more  complicated  thing  than  it  is  in  any 
Continental  country.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  heads  of  the 
very  greatest  families  and  their  children,  a  title  in  England  is  in 
itself  no  sure  indication  of  a  man’s  social  standing,  still  less  of 
his  lineage  and  connections  ;  and  men  without  titles  may,  in  the 
Continental  sense  of  the  word,  be  of  far  “  better  nobility”  than 
men  possessing  them,  and  may  hold  in  society  a  far  more  import¬ 
ant  place.  Again,  the  English  noblesse,  in  contrast  to  such 
countries  as  Austria,  has  throughout  its  history  strengthened 
itself  by  alliances  with  mercantile  wealth — alliances  which  were 
rare  when  mercantile  wealth  was  rare,  but  which  have  constantly 
grown  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  that  wealth,  and  the  power 
associated  with  it,  has  increased.  Thus,  putting  personal  qualities 
apart,  and  having  regard  merely  to  position,  it  is  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  stranger  to  judge  English  society  rightly  as  it  is  for  a 
foreigner  to  talk  our  language  without  an  accent. 

But  granting  the  position  of  everybody  to  be  rightly  estimated, 
how  far  do  persons,  merely  by  their  high  position,  as  such,  add 
legitimately  to  the  social  brilliancy  of  an  entertainment  ?  The 
answer  is  that  if  they  have  nothing  but  their  position  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  they  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  an  entertainment  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  a  great  genius  would  who  had  no 
powers  of  conversation.  Many  people  who  denounce  a  hostess 
for  inviting  a  duke  merely  because  he  was  a  duke  would  praise 
her  for  inviting  a  great  philosopher  merely  because  he  was  a 
great  philosopher.  But  if  the  philosopher  were  not  an  agreeable 
man  personally,  his  social  value  would  be  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  the  duke’s.  It  would  be  derived  altogether  from  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  prestige  of  his  name.  He  might  be  the  soul  of  his 
books,  but  he  would  be  only  a  name  at  the  dinner  table.  We 
shall  find,  however,  that  in  an  old  country  like  England,  high 
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social  position,  more  often  tlian  not,  gives  to  its  possessors  many 
things  besides  itself.  The  English  fashionable  world,  no  matter 
how  it  may  have  changed  from  one  generation  to  another,  or 
how  much  new  blood  may  be  finding  its  way  into  it,  has  inherited 
the  unbroken  traditions  and  good  breeding  of  centuries  ;  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  the  more  important  English  families  have  had,  most 
of  them,  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring  or  assimilating 
the  best  that  such  a  world  can  teach  them  ;  whilst  their  position 
has  generally  made  them,  at  an  early  age,  more  or  less  convers¬ 
ant  with  practical  business  of  some  kind,  such  as  that  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  or  the  head  of  various  associations,  and  especially  the 
business  of  administering  a  considerable  property.  On  many  men 
no  doubt  all  these  advantages  are  lost,  or  produce  an  unfortunate 
effect ;  but  in  most  cases  they  at  least  do  something  towards  mak¬ 
ing  their  possessors  agreeable  members  of  society.  Thus  if  those 
social  censors  are  right  who  think  that  a  dinner  party  would  be 
improved  by  the  presence  of  a  man  merely  because  he  is  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  philosopher,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  is  a  din¬ 
ner  party  improved  by  the  presence  of  a  man  distinguished  merely 
because  he  is  a  duke  :  only  the  duke  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a 
pleasant  man  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  duke  also  represents  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  many  things  on  which  society,  in  its  limited  sense,  is 
necessarily  founded.  People  are  always  pleased  at  the  presence 
of  an  eminent  representative  of  any  power,  fact,  or  principle  on 
which  they  themselves  depend  :  and  this  observation  natur¬ 
ally  leads  us  on  to  an  aspect  of  the  social  question  which  thus  far 
has  been  only  obliquely  glanced  at.  Thus  far  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  make  it  clear  that  the  qualities  or  qualifications  which 
play  the  most  prominent  part  in  society  of  the  highest  class  are 
qualities  and  qualifications  which,  under  one  form  or  another, 
play  a  similar  part  in  society  of  every  class.  Let  us  now  con¬ 
sider  in  what  way  society  of  the  highest  class,  and  especially 
such  society  in  England,  differs  from  society  on  other  social 
levels.  To  the  outside  observer  the  principal  difference  will 
appear  to  be  that  a  large  part  of  this  society  is  composed  of  per¬ 
sons  possessing  titular  rank  :  and  to  the  outside  observer  their 
social  intercourse  often  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  process  of 
mutual  “  tuft-hunting.  ”  This,  however,  is  altogether  a  miscon¬ 
ception.  The  prominence  in  English  society  of  persons  possess- 
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ing  titular  rank  depends  on  very  different  causes.  Its  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  history  of  this  country  ;  and 
to  understand  it  we  must  go  back  to  the  particular  form  of 
feudalism  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some  of  the 
most  exclusive  societies  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  such  as  that 
of  Venice  at  one  time,  have  been  composed  of  persons  possess 
ing  no  titular  rank  at  all  :  and  in  every  country — even  in  Aus¬ 
tria — the  title  is  “but  the  guinea’s  stamp.”  The  essential  point 
is  the  position  and  the  actual  circumstances  of  those  concerned, 
and  position  always  depends  on  one  thing,  before  all  things, 
namely  power.  In  the  Middle  Ages  power  was  mainly  military. 
In  the  modern  world  it  depends  mainly  on  wealth.  But  the 
social  results  of  this  power,  no  matter  what  its  basis,  depend  not 
only  on  its  existence  at  any  given  moment,  but  on  its  stability, 
on  its  continuance  in  the  families  of  those  who  first  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it,  or  its  natural  transmission  to  new  families  who 
ally  themselves  with  the  old — a  process  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial,  and  has  been 
accelerated  in  modern  times  without  changing  its  character.  In 
short,  taking  the  higher  classes  of  England  as  a  whole,  their  po¬ 
sition  depends  on  precisely  the  same  things  that  Aristotle  long 
ago  said  every  aristocracy  must  depend  upon — namely,  inherited 
wealth. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  each  individual  member  must  be 
rich,  but  that  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  is  ultimately  based  on 
wealth.  The  best  society,  however,  differs  from  other  societies, 
not  only  in  position,  but  in  the  results  of  that  position.  The 
former,  in  fact,  is  of  social  value  wholly  and  solely  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  latter.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  results,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  certain  heritage  of  manners,  and  manner,  which  with 
constant  modifications,  but  without  break,  has  come  down  to  the 
present  generation  from  remote  periods.  Society,  indeed,  as  we 
now  know  it,  became  possible  only  in  comparatively  recent  times; 
but  none  the  less  it  derives  from  the  Middle  Ages  the  feelings 
and  bearing  of  an  historical  ruling  class  ;  aud  though  no  longer 
conscious  of  supremacy  in  the  world  of  arms,  it  is  conscious  of  a 
similar  supremacy  in  the  world  of  manners.  This  gives  its 
members  a  certain  instinctive  command  of  life,  a  crisp 
precision  in  their  social  judgments,  and  in  their  ways  of 
expressing  them,  and  the  ease  of  those  Avho  make  the  very 
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conventions  that  sometimes  hamper »  them ;  and  these 
qualities  constitute  some  of  the  chief  charms  and  most  distinc¬ 
tive  marks  of  well-bred  people.  Again,  the  best  society,  in  virtue 
of  the  position  of  its  members,  differs  from  other  societies  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  a  national,  not  a  provincial,  body,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  it  is  a  cosmopolitan  body.  The  persons  who  com¬ 
pose  it  have  their  homes  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
from  the  Land’s  End  to  Caithness,  from  Norfolk  to  the 
West  of  Ireland.  Their  local  connections  being  thus 
so  varied  and  so  distant,  they  are,  as  a  society,  not 
narrowed  by  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  meet  in 
London  or  in  each  other’s  country  houses,  what  meets  is  as  it 
were  a  kingdom,  not  a  district  or  a  neighborhood.  They  are, 
moreover,  speaking  generally,  frequent  travellers  ;  and  a  large 
number  of  them  travel,  not  as  mere  tourists,  but  mix  more  or  less 
in  the  society  of  other  countries  and  capitals — notably  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  New  York.  It  is  true  that  much  of  our  old  insular 
feeling  still  survives,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  a  certain 
well-known  peer  not  many  years  ago  described  a  diplomat  of 

Eastern  Europe  as  “  that  d - d  Frenchman  her  ladyship  has 

asked  to  stay  with  us  ”  ;  or  the  yet  more  pithy  saying  made  by 
an  equally  well-known  Englishman  in  a  certain  southern  water¬ 
ing  place,  where  he  spent  five  months  of  each  year,  “  that  one 
foreigner  is  exactly  like  another.”  But  in  spite  of  these  insu¬ 
larities,  the  best  society  of  England  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
touch  with  similar  societies  abroad  ;  and  these  far-reaching  con¬ 
nections,  both  home  and  foreign,  give  it  naturally  and  inevitably 
a  width,  a  freedom,  and  a  variety  of  ideas  impossible  in  any 
society  not  similarly  situated.  To  all  this,  two  things  yet  remain 
to  be  added.  This  particular  social  body  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  has  been  and  still  is  the  chief  patron  of  art ;  and  till  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times  the  principal  treasures  of  art,  in  the  way 
of  architecture,  pictures,  furniture,  plate,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  dress,  were  either  produced  for  or  came  to  be  possessed  by 
its  wealthier  members,  and  were  familiar  to  and  formed  the 
taste  of  all.  And  further,  this  same  body  was  not  only  till  a 
very  recent  time  the  centre  of  political  power,  but  it  possesses, 
in  spite  of  democracy,  considerable  power  still.  The  centres  of 
political  life  are  still  close  to  it,  even  if  not  in  its  midst ;  it  pos¬ 
sesses  exceptional  facilities  for  learning  the  latest  news  for 
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hearing,  as  it  were,  the  heart-beats  of  the  legislature  and  the 
administration  ;  and  it  is  still,  speaking  generally,  stimulated  by 
ideas  of  leadership  and  responsibility,  which  widen  and  quicken 
the  thoughts,  even  when  they  produce  no  useful  action. 

The  influence  of  all  these  circumstances  on  those  brought  up 
amongst  them  is  easily  understood.  They  create  a  kind  of  social 
climate,  in  which  most  of  the  qualities  which  give  charm  to  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  ripen  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  elsewhere,  and 
acquire  more  delicate  flavors.  This  is  not  indeed  most  true,  but 
true  most  obviously  with  regard  to  charm  of  manner  ;  for  man¬ 
ner,  though  its  raw  material  is  always  personal  temperament,  is, 
in  its  finished  state,  the  result  of  social  circumstances,  and  bears 
something  the  same  relation  to  them  that  its  scent  does  to  a 
flower ;  and  though  the  greatest  charm  of  manner  is  a  personal 
gift,  like  genius,  and  though  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  same 
social  advantages  possess  it  no  doubt  in  very  different  degrees,  it 
is  only  in  the  best  society  that  its  greatest  and  finest  charm  is,  as 
a  rule,  possible  ;  and  the  manner  of  any  average  man  or  woman, 
brought  up  in  such  society,  is  undoubtedly,  with  few  exceptions, 
more  agreeable  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  person  in  ques¬ 
tion  been  brought  up  in  other  circumstances.  This  will  perhaps 
be  more  readily  understood  when  a  fact  is  mentioned  which, 
though  absolutely  true,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  many  people 
imagine  ;  and  that  is  that  manner  in  the  best  society  is  distin¬ 
guished  before  all  things  by  its  simplicity  and  absence  of  affecta¬ 
tion— a  simplicity  which  is  mainly  due  to  that  command  of  life 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the  fact  that  the  conventions 
which  those  in  question  obey  are  conventions  which  are  made  or 
sanctioned  by  themselves,  and  themselves  only.  It  is  only  in  the 
best  society  that  this  complete  simplicity  is  to  be  found  com¬ 
bined  with  the  highest  polish. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  foregoing  observations  point 
to  thq,  conclusion  that  social  intercourse  or  society,  in  its  most 
finished  and  most  brilliant  form — which  is  quite  a  distinct  thing 
from  interesting  discussion  or  the  communion  of  intimate  friends 
is  possible  only  in  a  class  which  is  in  some  sense  an  aristocracy  ; 
and  by  an  aristocracy  I  mean  a  class  which,  though  it  need  not 
be  hereditary  so  far  as  all  its  members  are  concerned,  has  yet  an 
hereditary  nucleus.  And  in  this  qualified  sense,  the  best  English 
society  is  an  aristocracy  still.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
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the  omnipotence  of  mere  wealth  in  modern  London,  and  of  how 
any  vulgar  man,  by  the  brute  force  of  his  millions,  can  make  his 
way  in  society  and  command  the  homage  of  everybody.  And  in 
all  this  there  is  some  truth  ;  but  there  is  more  exaggeration.  In 
the  first  place  it,  is  only  fortunes  of  exceptional  magnitude  that 
will  of  themselves  give  their  possessors  any  exceptional  social 
advantages.  Moderate  fortunes  may  supply  the  means  by  which 
persons  with  social  ambitions  can  make  their  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  felt :  but  of  enormous  fortunes  the  total  number  is  very 
small.  Hew  men  have  been  raising  themselves  for  the  last 
ninety  years,  but  there  are  not  in  the  whole  kingdom  more  than 
some  250  with  more  than  £50,000  a  year  ;  and  between 
seventy  and  eighty  of  them  are  old-established  landed  magnates. 
But  it  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  whatever  new  mem¬ 
bers  may  add  themselves  to  the  de  facto  aristocracy  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  they  do  this  only  by  coalescing  with  or  in  so  far  as  they 
coalesce  with  the  old,  and  become  gradually  and  naturally  per¬ 
meated  by  their  traditions  and  their  tone,  and  identified  with 
their  interests.  The  same  observation  applies  also  to  those  who, 
not  being  persons  of  any  family,  and  not  having  even  any  solid 
fortune  to  aid  them,  acquire  social  position  solely  by  their  intel¬ 
lectual  or  personal  qualities.  There  is  in  fact  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  English  society  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  it  is  still  a  society  dominated  by  the  tone  and 
instincts  of  an  hereditary  class — that  it  is  an  aristocracy  adapted 
to  a  plutocratic  and  democratic  environment,  but  that  it  is  none 
the  less  a  de  facto  aristocracy,  and  that  its  nucleus  is  still  the 
landed  families  of  the  country,  who  enjoy  the  prestige  either  of 
long  descent  or  hereditary  titular  rank,  or  both. 

But  now  it  remains  to  call  attention  to  the  following  fact. 
We  have  just  been  speaking  of  the  best  English  society  as  an  aris¬ 
tocracy;  but  the  members  of  such  an  aristrocracy  need  not 
always  compose  the  best  society,  or  indeed  society  at  all,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  been  using  the  term.  A  family  gather¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  composed  of  near  relations,  invited  to  meet  one 
another  on  account  of  early  and  life-long  intimacy,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  fashionable  reunion,  though  accidentally 
some  who  take  part  in  it  may  be  persons  eminently  fashionable. 
But  to  meet  one’s  parents,  or  children,  or  cousins,  or  aunts,  or 
uncles  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  going  into  society,  and 
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involves  none  of  those  principles  or  considerations  on  which 
fashionable  society  is  founded.  Fashionable  society  in  England 
is  not  an  aristrocracy,  but  a  republic  inside  an  aristrocracy  ;  and 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  republic  everywhere.  It  was  so  even  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  republic  with  a  king  for  presi¬ 
dent.  And  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  republic  in  this  way — 
that,  though  birth  or  position  or  external  circumstance  of  some 
special  kind  is  practically  necessary  to  qualify  men  and  women 
for  belonging  to  it,  these  things  alone  are  not  enough  to  qualify 
them,  nor  do  they  determine  the  place  in  it  which  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  it  will  hold.  Wealth,  for  instance,  in  large  numbers  of  its 
citizens  is  a  practical  necessity,  though  numbers — especially  the 
unmarried — may  be  comparatively  poor  :  and  high  rank,  in  such 
a  country  as  England,  is  certain  to  be  the  possession  of  many, 
and  also  counts  for  much.  But  personal  qualities  count  for  even 
more,  and  the  various  values  of  these  will  often  completely  alter 
the  relative  positions  that  result  merely  from  rank,  wealth,  or 
family.  Each  advantage  in  each  case  has,  as  examiners  would 
say,  so  many  marks  allowed  it ;  and  the  marks  given  for 
exceptional  personal  qualities  and  an  average  position  will  be 
often  greater  than  the  marks  given  for  average  personal  qual¬ 
ities  and  an  exceptional  position.  For  instance,  exceptional 
beauty  and  exceptional  fascination  in  a  woman  will  often  prac¬ 
tically  upset  all  tables  of  precedence,  except  as  regards  the  order 
in  which  she  goes  in  to  dinner.  No  picture  of  fashionable  society 
can  be  falser  than  that  which  represents  it  as  the  mere  creation 
of  adventitious  circumstances,  and  the  apotheosis  of  adventitious 
advantages.  On  the  contrary  no  fashionable  society — and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  brilliant  society — has  ever  existed  without  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  its  members  of  distinct  personal  qualities  which,  even  if 
they  seem  frivolous  to  many  serious  people,  are  yet  in  their  own 
way  charming,  and  which  many  serious  and  highly  gifted 
people  would  be  utterly  unable  to  acquire,  aud  are  considerably 
the  worse  for  wanting.  What  these  qualities  are  I  have  already 
indicated  \  aud  great  intellectual  gifts,  when  allied  with  others, 
take  a  high  place  amongst  them,  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
they  are  not  essential.  A  beautiful  voice,  for  instance,  in  a 
woman  who  also  possesses  humor,  feeling,  and  experience  of  the 
world  does  far  more  to  make  her  charming  and  brilliant  socially 
than  qualities  which  would  enable  her  to  produce  a  primer  on 
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political  economy.  I  think,  as  I  write,  of  one  lady  in  particular 
who  possessed  to  her  dying  day  a  voice  and  manner  which  held 
wit  and  humor  in  their  very  tones  and  inflections,  and  rivalled 
the  charms  which  in  her  youth  had  made  her  the  Queen  of 
Beauty.  There  is  another  lady  also,  still  happily  alive,  of  similar 
rank,  but  enjoying  a  somewhat  different  entourage,  and  not  un¬ 
known  at  Newmarket — of  whom  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 
She  can  convey  more  sense  of  amusement  in  a  hardly  audible 
laugh  than  would  be  excited  by  the  most  labored  witticism. 
Gould  saints  laugh  like  that,  sermons  would  be  unnecessary. 

Brilliant  society,  in  short,  is  like  a  game  of  skill,  or  a  concert, 
in  which  the  best  results  are  produced  only  by  specially  gifted 
persons,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  other  social  in¬ 
tercourse  founded  on  close  relationship,  or  early  association,  or  a 
desire  to  discuss  any  given  serious  subject.  Satirists  call  the 
world  of  fashion  heartless  ;  and  it  is  a  common  and  a  perfectly 
true  saying  that  “it  is  impossible  to  give  a  good  hall  without 
being  very  ill-natured.”  But  fashionable  society  is  in  this  respect 
no  worse  than  any  other  game  is  ;  and  a  hostess  is  no  more  really 
heartless  because  she  does  not  ask  a  dull  cousin  or  nephew  to  a 
fashionable  dinner  party  than  a  man  would  be  in  not  asking  a 
cripple  to  play  in  a  game  of  cricket,  or  a  person  with  no  voice  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  an  opera. 

Brilliant  society  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  life  for 
those  who  are  able  to  take  a  part  in  it.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
do  this  may  comfort  themselves  by  reflecting  that  by  not  taking 
part  in  it  they  escape  much  personal  mortification,  and  also  that, 
of  all  the  things  in  life,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important.  Thus  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  sophistical  philosophy  we  may — let  us  hope — 
be  all  of  us  thoroughly  pleased,  and  enjoy  the  conviction  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — which  after  all  need  not  be 
saying  very  much  for  it. 


W.  tl.  Mallock. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  DOCTOR  BE  PAID? 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D.,  SUBGEOH-GENEEAL  U.  S.  ARM 

(BETIEED  list). 


The  chivalric  theory  that  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  physicians 
are  bound  to  render  their  services  to  those  who  are  afflicted  either 
in  their  estates,  their  souls,  or  their  bodies  without  fee  and  with¬ 
out  reward,  and  that  whatever  pecuniary  recompense  is  made  is 
tendered  and  received  under  the  thin  disguise  of  being  an  honor¬ 
arium,  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  many  other  chivalric 
ideas.  The  lawyer  takes  his  “  retainer,"  his  “  refresher,"  and 
his  final  fee  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  as  a  rule,  gauges  each 
demand  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  the  value  of  his  services 
and  of  the  means  of  his  client.  The  clergyman  of  everv  religion 
receives  the  Sunday  collection,  or  the  pew  rents,  or  the  tithes,  or 
a  fixed  stipend  as  the  case  may  be,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
and  if  he  is  free  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  his  church,  goes  to  that 
parish  that  pays  him  the  largest  sum  of  money.  He  even,  in 
these  latter  days,  sometimes  expects  a  fee  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  always  for  the  performance  of  a  marriage,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  for  receiving  a  soul  burdened  with  original  sin  into  the 
fold  of  the  church. 

All  this  is  very  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  people  do  not  grumble; 
but  the  physician,  whose  labors  are  more  onerous  than  those  either 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  lawyer,  whose  services  are  of  such  a  con¬ 
fidential  and  personal  nature  that  mere  money  is  a  most  inade¬ 
quate  return,  is  generally  (and  I  use  the  word  “  generally " 
advisedly)  paid  grudgingly,  and  often  his  modest  account  is  cut 
down  by  the  false  plea  of  poverty  to  a  sum  that  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  that  he  must  either  take  that  or  go  without  causes 
him  to  receive.  I  have  known  people  in  comfortable  and  even  in 
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affluent  circumstances  put  on  their  shabbiest  clothes  and  assume 
their  most  melancholy  expression  lor  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  plea  of  being  in  limited  means,  when  they  made  a  professional 
visit  to  a  physician  ;  and  when  they  had  profited  by  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  subterfuge,  brag  to  their  friends  of  their  success  in  “  heating” 
the  doctor.  I  know  of  a  man  whose  wealth,  at  a  moderate  esti¬ 
mate,  is  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  who  gives  over  ten 
thousand  a  year  to  his  church,  and  twenty-five  thousand  to  his 
lawyers  (sometimes  much  more  than  this),  who  fares  sumptuously 
every  day ;  and  yet,  who  when  called  upon  to  pay  his  physician, 
lays  the  notes  on  the  table,  still  keeping  his  fingers  on  them, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  puts  them  hack  into 
his  pocket,  and  again  lays  them  on  the  table  with 
lingering  hands  and  finally  watches  them  with  avaricious  eyes  as 
he  backs  himself  out  of  the  consulting-room.  I  have  kaown  an¬ 
other  whose  child  had  been  saved  from  death  by  diphtheria,  by 
the  constant  care  of  the  physician  day  and  night,  and  who,  when 
a  modest  pecuniary  claim  was  made,  sent  the  note  back  with  a 
demand  for  the  items,  and  then,  when  the  physician  indignantly 
recalled  his  memorandum  and  made  him  a  present  of  the  amount 
charged,  accepted  the  gift,  and  changed  his  physician  for  a 
lower  priced  man.  And  yet  this  individual  (it  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  race  to  call  him  &  man)  was  receiving  an  income  of  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  every  Sunday 
before  one  of  the  highest  priced  preachers  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  this  tendency  in  the 
laity  to  place  a  low  estimate  on  the  services  of  physicians  is  due 
to  their  self-depreciation,  and  to  the  depreciation  of  their  brethren 
in  which  many  members  of  the  profession  indulge.  This  is  shown 
in  their  disposition  to  render  important  medical  services  for  very 
small  fees,  or  for  nothing  at  all,  especially  when  some  public  insti¬ 
tution  is  concerned,  or  some  so-called  charity  with  ample  funds  to 
pay  good  salaries  to  their  whole  staff  except  the  medical  portion. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the  Commissioners  of 
Charities  and  Correction  receive  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  each,  but  the  physicians,  without  whose  aid  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  establishment  a  single  day,  are  expected  to  give 
their  time  and  knowledge  to  the  wealthy  city  without  any  other 
reward  than  the  slight  increase  of  reputation  which  hospital  ap- 
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pointments  are  supposed  to  give.  And  so  with  the  hundreds  of 
dispensaries,  the  medical  appointments  to  which  are  sought  after 
with  avidity  mainly  for  the  advantages  they  are  expected  to 
confer  in  attracting  paying  practices,  and  to  some  extent  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  the  experience  which  they  afford  to  those  who, 
if  they  waited  for  patients  with  fees  in  their  pockets,  would  be 
a  long  time  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  very  simple  pro¬ 
fessional  details. 

I\cw,  there  is  no  proper  reason  why  such  advantages  should 
not  be  merely  incidental,  as  in  every  other  profession,  and  why 
the  physician,  young  or  old,  should  not  be  properly  paid  for  the 
services  he  renders  to  the  poor  of  the  city  or  State.  Nobody  else 
gives  them  anything  for  nothing  ;  their  fuel,  their  food,  their 
clothing,  their  medicines,  even  their  religion,  are  paid  for  by  the 
public.*  As  to  the  legal  services  which  are  rendered,  I  venture 
to  say  that  not  ten  physicians  out  of  every  hundred  receive  as 
much  compensation  as  do  the  corporation  attorneys  and  the  other 
lawyers  employed  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  would 
very  soon  change  all  this.  Such  an  effort  is,  however,  outside  of 
the  range  of  possibility.  For  there  will  always  be  found  some 
who,  placing  a  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  their  own  services, 
will  rush  in  to  secure  the  places  which  those  of  a  higher  grade 
resign. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  saving  a  man’s  life  is  ordinarily 
a  matter  of  more  importance  to  him  than  winning  a  lawsuit  in¬ 
volving  a  million,  or  even  twenty  million,  dollars;  and  yet  the 
lawyers  in  the  one  case  would  doubtless  receive  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  perhaps  running  up  into  the  millions;  while  the 
physician  in  the  other  would  be  considered  exorbitant  in  his 
demands  if  he  placed  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  services  at  a 
paltry  fraction  of  the  sum  cheerfully  given  to  the  legal  advisers. 

Ihe  tourist  captured  by  Sicilian  brigands  does  not  hesitate 
to  give  twenty  thousand  dollars  under  the  threat  that  failure  to 
do  so  will  surely  result  in  the  amputation  of  his  nose.  He  would 
give  ten  times  as  much,  if  lie  had  it,  to  save  himself  from  so  horrible 
a  mutilation.  But  should  a  surgeon,  by  a  skilful  operation,  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  organ  of  the  same  tourist  from  the  destructive  in¬ 
fluence  of  injury  or  disease,  the  probability  is  that,  should  he  fix 
bis  monetary  compensation  at  so  large  a  sum  as  five  hundred 
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dollars,  lie  would  be  regarded  as  almost  as  much  of  a  robber  as  the 
Sicilian  brigands,  and  that  even  many  of  his  fellow-practitioners 
would  look  at  him  with  that  degree  of  envy  which  the  obtaining 
of  such  a  fee  would  be  likely  to  excite. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  one  case  there  is  no  alternative.  If  the 
money  is  not  promptly  paid,  the  nose  goes;  while  in  the  other 
there  are  many  surgeons  who  will  gladly  do  all  in  their  power  to 
save  the  threatened  proboscis  for  a  much  less  sum  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  patient  knows  this,  and  therefore  he  rebels; 
but  few  will  question  the  assertion  that  if  he  is  able  (and  on  this 
point  hangs  much  of  the  ethics  of  medical  fees)  he  should  pay 
the  surgeon  who  saves  his  nose  by  skill  and  kindness  at  least  as 
much  as  he  gives  the  man  who  proposes  to  cruelly  deprive  him  of 
it.  From  the  earliest  times  the  rich  have  paid,  as  was  eminently 
proper,  more  than  the  poor  for  medical  services.  Thus'John  of 
Gadsden,  an  English  medical  practitioner  of  distinction  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  required  his  disciples  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example,  and  to  charge  the  rich  twice  as  much  as  they 
demanded  of  the  poor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  histories  of  medicine  to  discover  that  several  hundred  years 
ago  physicians  and  surgeons  were  compensated  to  an  extent  that 
would  even  in  this  extravagant  age  be  regarded  as  princely. 

That  the  medical  man  should  make  his  fees  bear  some 
relation  to  the  means  of  his  patient  is  a  matter  that  seems  emi¬ 
nently  just  and  proper.  Physicians  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
which  they  receive  very  little  money,  and  more  still  for  which 
they  get  nothing  at  all.  For  this  the  rich  should  in  part  pay;  it 
is  unjust  that  the  physician  alone  should  bear  the  brunt. 
The  value  of  medical  services  is  always  great,  and  it  is  only 
the  rich  who  can  properly  compensate  the  physician  who  renders 
them.  When  the  same  services  are  given  to  a  poor  person,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  be  adequately  rewarded,  and  hence 
smaller  fees  are  cheerfully  received.  It  is  really  not  that  the  rich 
are  charged  more,  but  that  the  poor  are  charged  less.  It  would 
seem  right  that  medical  fees  should  be  arranged  upon  the  basis 
of  the  patient  being  worth  a  certain  amount  (say  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars),  and  that  the  honorarium,  if  we  choose  to  use 
that  term,  should  be  adjusted  accordingly,  being  more  or  less  as 
the  wealth  of  the  patient  was  greater  or  less  than  the  sum  fixed 
upon. 
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Take  for  instance  a  case  like  the  following.  A  gentleman 
rated  as  two  or  three  times  a  millionaire  is  suffering  from  a 
spinal  affection,  slowly  but  surely  advancing  towards  a  fatal  ter¬ 
mination.  Several  skilful  neurologists  pronounce  the  disease  to 
be  locomotor  ataxia  and  hold  out  no  hope  of  an  arrest  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  process.  Indeed  the  consensus  of  opinion  limits  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  his  life  to,  at  the  most,  five  years  of  suffering,  the  last  two 
or  three  of  which  it  is  quite  certain  will  be  marked  by  inability  to 
walk  or  even  to  stand  without  assistance.  All  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  gained  by  extensive  practical  knowledge  of 
the  disease  in  question  and  of  its  uniformly  fatal  termination.  In 
despair  of  receiving  any  benefit,  but  to  oblige  his  friends  who 
are  not  willing  to  give  up  all  hope,  he  consults  another  physcian. 
Examination  shows  that  the  diagnosis  is  correct  and  that  the 
prospect  of  recovery  is  almost  nothing.  -Almost”  for  this 
P.  ysician  is  of  a  hopeful  temperament,  one  who  is  not  willing  to 
give  up  while  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  saving  life,  and  one 
moreover,  who  knows  his  business,  who  possesses  unbounded  cour¬ 
age,  who  is  not  afraid  of  responsibility,  who  is  fertile  of  resources 
and  who  understands  that  kind  of  scientific  experimentation 
which  only  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  medicines,  with 

.  e,  ?°r°e.s  °f  nature>  and  with  the  constitution  of  his  patient  can 
justify  him  in  bringing  into  use  in  the  case  of  a  human  being.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  arrested, 
the  atrocious  pains  cease,  the  gait  becomes  steady,  and  the  many 
accompanying  morbid  phenomena  either  disappear  entirely  or  are 
so  nntigated  m  violence  as  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  suffering. 

heal’th  Rpyear8  thG  18  t0  aH  aPPeara^  in  good 

ealth.  He  goes  about  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city,  walking  in 

the  course  of  a  day  several  miles  without  assistance  or  suffering 

drinUTl  tl  ;fe*  He  attendS  dinner  parties  and  eats  and 
md  t  ie  f hei’  gUGStS'  he  CarrieS  011  an  extensive  business, 

and  adds  year  by  year  to  his  wealth.  Life  is  full  of  charms  to 

him  and  he  bids  fair  to  enjoy  it  for  a  score  more  of  years.  How 

ttslor'hi  ;  t  ?rmpense  the  p1^^  done  an 

a  Rnffip-  T  ‘  6  6  P  tlT  five  °r  ten  dollar  fees  for  each  visit 

more  ? 9nt  Pecuniary  reward,  amounting  as  they  do  perhaps  to  no 
moie  than  a  beggarly  thousand  dollars  or  so  ?  Would  five  hun 

“r  f be  400  >“*»  for  him  to  pay> 

And  is  it  not  quite  certain  that  to  the  lawyer  who  should  guarantee 
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to  save  him  from  the  loss  of  his  three  millions  in  a  desperate  law¬ 
suit  he  would  give  that,  or  even  more  than  that  sum  ? 

Or,  suppose  that  the  physician  had  in  the  beginning  addressed 
the  patient  something  after  this  manner  : 

“You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  as  I  understand  it.  Well,  you 
are  affected  with  one  of  the  most  intractable  diseases  known  to  medical 
science.  Your  physicians  have  made  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  have  treated 
you  with  skill  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  those 
who  have  given  exclusive  attention  to  such  affections.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  can  cure  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  probability  is  that  nothing  I  can  do 
will  be  of  any  material  service  to  you.  But  there  is  just  a  glimmering  of  a 
hope  that  I  can,  at  any  rate,  arrest  the  further  progress  of  your  disease 
and  prolong  your  life  in  comparative  comfort  for  at  least  ten  years.  Now 
I  am  willing  to  try,  on  consideration  that  if  I  succeed  you  shall  give  me  a 
fee  of  half  a  million  dollars.  If  I  fail  you  shall  pay  nothing.  I  have  a 
plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  published  in  medical  journals,  brought  be¬ 
fore  medical  societies,  and  described  in  detail  before  my  classes  in  medical 
colleges.  But  the  profession  accepts  new  ideas  slowly,  and  many  of  its 
members,  as  they  have  done  in  former  days,  and  as  is  now  constantly  done 
with  greater  men  than  I,  abuse  me  in  unmeasured  terms  as  a  visionary  and 
an  empiric  (as  if  we  were  not  all  empirics,  and  as  if  the  best  physician  is 
not  the  best  empiric).  I  propose  to  try  this  system  of  treatment.  I  may 
not  succeed,  but  at  any  rate  you  will  be  no  worse  than  you  are  now,  and 
if  under  its  use  your  disease  is  cured  or  arrested  in  its  progress,  you  shall 
give  me  one-sixth  of  your  fortune.” 

Of  course  physicians  do  not  talk  in  this  manner  to  their 
patients,  but  lawyers  and  business  men  frequently  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  such  a  proposal,  and  their  clients  and  co-opera¬ 
tors  agree  to  its  provisions  without  hesitation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  suffering  with  such  a  disease  as 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  and  reposing  confidence  in  the  physi¬ 
cian  and  possessing  the  ability  to  meet  the  obligation,  would  reiect 
the  proposal. 

How  take  an  actual  case  such  as  the  following  : 

A  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  while  returning  from  a  convivial 
gathering  at  which  he  had  imbibed  too  much  champagne,  fell  and 
struck  his  head  against  the  curbstone.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
friends  who  were  with  him  and  carried  in  a  carriage  to  his  own 
residence.  Although  not  comatose  at  first,  stupor  gradually 
supervened,  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrived  home  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  insensible.  His  family  physician  was  called,  and  after 
making  a  thorough  examination  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  skull.  He  gave  the  opinion  that  a  blood-vessel  had 
been  ruptured,  but  he  did  not  know  enough  to  locate  the  exact 
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place  of  injury,  nor  did  such  acquaintance  with  the  science  and 
art  of  surgery  as  he  possessed  enable  him  to  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  what  had  happened  within  the  man’s  skull.  Another  physi¬ 
cian  who  was  called  in  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  well  up  in  his 
profession  was  equally  helpless.  Both  united  in  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  wait  for  death  to  end  the  scene.  Then  at  a  for¬ 
tunate  moment  a  son  who  was  a  student  of  medicine  begged 
that  a  young  surgeon,  a  friend  of  his,  might  be  called  in  con¬ 
sultation.  The  two  older  medical  men  objected  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  so  greatly  their  junior  that  it  would  be  beneath 
their  dignity  to  refer  to  him  for  advice  ;  but  the  youth,  who 
knew  of  his  friend’s  ability  and  of  his  work  in  the  clinics  and 
hospitals,  urged  so  piteously  that  his  petition  might  be  granted 
that  his  mother  consented;  the  respectable  professional  gentlemen 
withdrew  from  what  they  considered  to  be  a  hopeless  case;  and  the 
young  doctor,  the  ink  on  whose  diploma  was  scarcely  drv,  was 
summoned.  The  history  of  the  case  was  given  him,  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  right  side  of  the  skull  had  been  struck, 
and  that  there  was  paralysis  of  the  left  arm.  The  patient 
was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  deep  stupor.  The  diagnosis 
was  made  that  meningeal  hemorrhage  (rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain)  had  been  produced, 
and  that  blood  had  been  effused  between  the  brain  and  the 
skull  and  was  pressing  on  the  organ.  Death  was  inevitable  un¬ 
less  relief  were  promptly  afforded.  There  was  no  hesitation. 
The  trephine  was  at  once  applied  at  the  place  where  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  showed  him  the  clot  must  be,  and  there 
it  was,  the  blood  pouring  out  from  a  small  artery  that  had  been 
ruptured.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was  cleaned,  the  bleeding 
vessel  tied  and  almost  in  an  instant  the  patient  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  power  of  motion.  Complete  recovery  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Now,  what  should  have  been  this  young  man’s  fee  ?  If  ever 
a  human  life  has  been  saved,  this  man  saved  one.  His  patient 
was  worth,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  half  a  million  dollars ;  one-fifth 
of  that  sum  would  have  been  reasonable,  and  yet,  when  the  mod¬ 
est  claim  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  made,  it  was  rejected  as  ex¬ 
orbitant,  and,  as  the  doctor  was  poor,  he  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rather  than  contend  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  but 
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which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  preposterously,  almost 
criminally,  low  charge. 

Such  cases  as  these  disclose  another  element  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  medical  men  in  regulating  their  fees. 

It  is  manifestly  unjust  that  there  should  he  a  uniform  rate  of 
fees  applicable  to  all  medical  men,  regardless  of  the  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  practitioner.  There  are  many  inside  the  profession 
who  would  have  a  level  grade  for  all,  just  as  do  the  trades  unions, 
which  prohibit  a  competent  bricklayer  from  laying  more  bricks  in  a 
day  than  can  be  laid  by  an  inferior  workman.  But  superior 
science  and  ability  should  count  largely  in  the  medical  profession 
in  the  matter  of  fees,  and  to  a  certain  degree  they  do,  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  that  should  prevail.  They  are  the  strong¬ 
est  kind  of  factors  with  lawyers,  and  they  should  be  still  more 
powerful  with  doctors.  Boldness,  originality,  knowledge,  tact, 
and  above  all,  that  peculiar  power  which  enables  the  physician 
to  comprehend  almost  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  case  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  should  be  high-priced  to  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  pay. 

Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  much 
the  medical  man  may  receive  in  fees  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
work  that  he  does  for  nothing  would,  even  if  moderately  paid  for, 
reach  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  pecuniary  remuneration  from  his 
well-to-do  or  wealthy  patients.  No  class  of  men  do  so  much  in 
the  way  of  charity  as  those  who  practice  medicine.  It  is  time 
that  superior  skill  in  them  and  wealth  in  their  patients  should 
count  for  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and  their  fees 
should  be  promptly  paid.  Gratitude  is  an  evanescent  emotion  ; 
and  the  medical  account  presented  months  after  the  service  has 
been  rendered  is  too  often  regarded  like  the  bill  for  a  dinnei  eaten 
long  ago. 


W.  A.  Hammond. 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  SLR  ELLIS  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT,  M.  P. 


The  political  situation  in  England  is  more  confused  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  No  one  seems  to  have  a  clear  forecast 
of  what  the  next  few  months  will  bring  forth.  Hitherto  the 
issue  has  been  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  :  be¬ 
tween  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  or  within  the  last  eight  years, 
since  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fatal  excursus  after  Home  Rule,  be¬ 
tween  Unionists  and  Gladstonians.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  gone,  the  old  dividing  line  between  the  parties  shows 
signs  of  breaking  up.  The  old  order  seems  to  be  changing  and 
giving  place  to  new.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  development  of  what 
M.  Gambetta  described  eighteen  years  ago  in  France  as  les  nou- 
velles  couches  sociales.  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  in  a  recent 
speech,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  London  County  Council, 
adumbrated  the  formation  of  a  new  party. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growing  interest  and  importance 
of  the  so-called  “  Labor  Question,”  and  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  present  a  multitude 
of  fiesh  problems  and  of  fresh  political  forces  which  must  perplex 
and  may  easily  upset  the  calculations  of  the  most  experienced  po¬ 
litical  managers.  The  present  government  have  truckled  to  the 
Tiades  Unions,  especially  to  the  most  extreme  section  of  them 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  Mr.  S.  Woods,  and  other  agita- 
tois.  They  have  accepted  the  eight-hour  day,  which  nobody 
leally  believes  in.  They  are  lowering  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
Government  arsenals  and  dockyards  to  eight,  thereby  imposing 
an  cxtia  burden  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  upon  the  taxpayers.  They 
abandoned  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  although  the  Lords  had 
passed  nine-tenths  of  it,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Trades  Union 
agitators.  They  have  increased  the  wages  of  many  artisans  in 
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Government  employ.  Their  budget  has  been  so  devised  as  to 
throw  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  increased  taxation  upon  the 
upper  and  middle  classes. 

These  are  all  bids  for  the  labor  vote,  and  they  are  intended  to. 
counteract  if  possible  the  unpopular  effect  of  the  bad  trade  and 
falling  wages,  which  have  prevailed  during  the  twenty  months 
since  August,  1892,  while  the  Radical  party,  first  under  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  now  under  Lord  Rosebery,  have  held  office.  It 
is  also  hoped  by  the  Ministry  that  their  failure  to  fulfil  their  prom 
ises  made  at  the  last  election,  the  painful  barrenness  of  their 
legislative  record,  and  their  phenomenal  collapse  over  Home 
Rule,  may  all  be  overshadowed  and  forgotten  amid  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  a  proposed  “labor”  programme.  So  much  for  the 
nouvelles  couches  sociales.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  evidently  not 
quite  easy  as  to  the  future  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  his  constituents  in 
Midlothian,  published  on  March  23d,  he  addressed  some  words  of 
grave  warning  to  the  working  classes,  which  do  him  much  more 
credit  than  his  last  violent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  have  been  some  surprising  events  in  our  political  life 
within  the  past  six  weeks.  The  first  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  x'esignation 
on  March  3d.  The  accurate  predictions  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
had  somewhat  prepared  the  public  mind  for  this  step,  but  few 
expected  that  it  would  be  accepted  so  readily  and  with  so  little 
excitement.  Hardly  a  voice  was  seriously  raised  against  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  most  conspicuous  figure  identified  with  English  politics 
for  the  past  sixty  years.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  regret  and  eulogy,  but  even  this  has  been  much  milder  and  less 
earnest  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  retirement  has  been  felt  as  a  relief,  even  by  his  own 
friends.  He  was  opposed  to  phases  of  policy  which  most  of  his 
colleagues  realized  to  be  essential  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
and  for  their  own  popularity.  The  increase  in  the  navy,  which  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  imperial  and  commercial  greatness 
of  England  abroad,  and  even  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  liberties 
and  the  food  supplies  of  the  nation  at  home,  has  been  synchronous 
with  Mr  Gladstone’s  resignation.  The  settlement  of  the  future 
of  Uganda,  upon  which  depends  the  future  of  British  power  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  was  alBO  impossible  so  long  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of  surrender.  How  by  the 
decision  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  government  to  establish  a  Pro- 
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tectorate  over  Uganda  and  the  adjacent  regions,  British  influ¬ 
ence  will  stretch  from  end  to  end  of  the  dark  continent,  from 
Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  That  will  be  a  splendid  day  for  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fruition  of  the  work  of  men  like  Livingstone  and 
Baker,  Gordon  and  Stanley,  Moffat  and  Frere,  will  then  be 
finally  concluded  and  richly  reaped  through  the  enterprise  and 
statesmanship  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

What  will  be  Lord  Rosebery’s  future  ?  Will  he  be  able  to  bend 
the  bow  of  Ulysses  ?  Can  he  hold  together  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  faddists,  crotcheteers,  fanatics.  Home  Rulers,  and  revolution¬ 
aries  that  compose  the  Radical  party  ?  It  was  hard  enough  for 
Mi.  Gladstone,  with  his  unrivalled  parliamentary  experience, 
his  matchless  dexterity,  and  his  venerable  and  almost  divine 
piestige,  to  keep  these  hostile  and  often  warring  factions  too-ether 
under  the  shelter  of  what  Mr.  Punch  once  happily  described  as 
the  “  Grand  Old  Umbrella.”  Can  a  young  peer,  nearly  forty 
years  Mr.  Gladstone’s  junior,  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of 
Irish  Nationalists,  of  Disestablishmentarians,  both  Welsh  and 
Scotch,  of  Registration  Reformers  of  many  varieties,  of  Trades 
Unionists,  of  Socialists  and  of  Teetotallers,  not  to  say  anything 
about  anti- vaccinators,  anti-vivisectionists,  anti-opium  men,  and 
le  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  P  Can  Lord  Rosebery 
manage  to  lead  such  a  pot-pourri  of  factions,  as  a  united 
party,  to  victory  against  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Unionist  host  ? 

It  is  no  easy  task  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  undertaken.  But 
he  has  many  requisites  for  the  campaign,  difficult  as  it  is.  He  has 
per  ect  couiidence  in  himself.  In  appearance,  manner,  and  stylo 
the  new  Premier  is  in  every  respect  the  antipodes  of  Ids  prede¬ 
cessor.  He  is  a  patrician,  coming  of  a  very  old  familv,  and  has 
never  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is' of  barely 
middle  height,  inclined  to  be  stout,  with  a  smooth  face  and 
an  exceedingly  boyish  appearance.  Lord  Rosebery  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  painfully  de 
flc.en  ;  and  he  is  a  master  of  polished  phraseology  and  epigram 

t  mi  :1Tt7  ",  d“’  “Ud  °t  the  practised! 

than  of  the  natural-bom,  orator.  He  does  not  enjoy  the  iron 

physique  that  has  stood  Mr.  Gladstone  in  such  good  stead  He 

has  long  been  delicate  and  suffered  much  from  Insomnia;  in  this 

respect  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  is  spared  the  constant  and 
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terrible  racket  of  leading  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Rosebery  dislikes,  most  of 
all  things,  being  bored.  The  earnest  Radical  and  the  fanatical 
crotcheteer  are  an  abhorrence  to  him.  But  Lord  Rosebery 
has  tact  and  adroitness  to  repress  these  feelings  of  aversion.  He 
can  flatter  with  much  dexterity,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
played  to  the  gallery  in  presiding  for  a  short  time  over  the  London 
County  Council,  and  in  his  recent  attentions  to  that  body,  show 
that  the  new  Prime  Minister  means  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  popularity  and  his  influence. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  now  trying  to  form  a  new  party  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  evidently  playing  to  get  the  moderate  English 
and  Scotch  vote.  In  foreign  and  colonial  politics  he  is  an 
Imperialist,  thereby  being  in  sharp  contrast  to  his  predecessor, 
who  was  of  the  old  laissez  aller  Manchester  school.  He 
believes  in  upholding  the  interests  and  the  honoi  of  Eng¬ 
land  abroad.  He  professes  to  be  as  unwilling  to  yield  and 
surrender  to  the  rivals  or  foes  of  England  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
always  unwilling  to  resist  them.  In  dealing  with  French  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Siam  last  summer  Lord  Rosebery  was  indeed  pain¬ 
fully  outwitted  and  deplorably  weak.  But  then  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
Premier,  and  Lord  Rosebery  may  not  have  had  a  free  hand.  He 
has  done  much  to  atone  for  the  awkward  consequences  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  indiscretions  in  Egypt.  Lord  Rosebery  is  posing  as 
a  Radical  “  Jingo,”  a  very  unusual  but  formidable  combina¬ 
tion.  This  imperialism  renders  him  popular  with  educated 
Englishmen,  and  makes  him  a  more  difficult  leader  for  Conser¬ 
vative  politicians  to  attack  than  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  or  than 
Sir  William  Harcourt  would  have  been.  Moreover,  the  new  naval 
pi’ogramme,  inadequate  and  temporary  though  it  is,  which  Loid 
Rosebery’s  ministry  have  put  forth,  also  appeals  strongly  to  the 
moderate  and  educated  vote  of  England  and  Scotland.  So  does 
his  novel  attitude  as  to  Home  Rule  ;  especially  his  emphatic 
statement  that  *  England  must  be  converted  to  Home  Rule 
before  Home  Rule  can  be  carried  into  effect.  Lord  Cork,  who 
resigned  office  in  1886  rather  than  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
Home  Rule  policy,  has  lately  joined  Lord  Rosebery’s  Ministry 
as  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Though  Lord  Rosebery  has  under  Irish  pressure  made  some 
half-hearted  attempts  to  explain  away  his  pregnant  pronounce- 
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ment  about  the  “  Conversion  of  England,”  he  has  never  really 
withdrawn  it.  The  practical  meaning  of  such  a  statement  is  the 
postponement  of  Home  Eule  to  the  Greek  Kalends ;  for  Eng¬ 
land  never  will  be  converted  to  Home  Eule  ;  certainly  never  to 
such  a  Home  Eule  scheme  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  bill  of  1893  con¬ 
tained.  That  scheme  would  have  given  Ireland  a  separate  Par¬ 
liament  of  her  own  to  manage  Irish  affairs,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  English  or  Scotch  members,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  planted  eighty  Irish  members  in  the  heart  of  the 
Imperial  or  British  Parliament,  with  full  power  to  discuss,  to 
vote  upon,  to  practically  contest,  every  English  and  Scotch 
measure.  That  scheme  would  have  imposed  for  Imperial  expen¬ 
diture  a  burden  of  35s.  a  year  upon  the  average  Briton,  while  it 
would  have  cut  off  the  average  Irishman  with  only  6s.  6d.  a  year. 
It  would  have  inflicted  grievous  hardships  and  perils  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrious  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  upon  the  Loyalists  through¬ 
out  Ireland.  It  would  have  prepared  a  terrible  danger  for  Great 
Britain  by  placing  an  organized  and  practically  independent  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  hands  of  her  bitter  enemies ;  and  this  close  to  the 
great  western  seaports  of  Britain  and  commanding  the  avenues  of 
British  commerce  and  food  supplies.  These  facts  have  now  been 
made  patent  to  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  by  the  protracted 
and  most  valuable  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Home  Eule  scheme  of  1893. 

Lord  Eosebery  speaks  of  the  anti-Home  Eule  majority  in 
England  as  decreasing  because  England  in  1886  sent,  out  of  485 
members,  a  majority  of  213  against  Home  Eule,  whereas  in  1892 
the  English  majority  for  the  Union  was  only  71.  But  no  one 
knows  better  than  Lord  Eosebery  the  fallacy  of  his  argument 
The  general  election  of  1886  was  taken  upon  the  question  of 
Home  Eule  and  upon  that  alone.  Hence,  England  voted 
a  most  solidly  against  it.  The  general  election  of  1892  was 
not  taken  upon  Home  Eule  at  all,  but  upon  the  many  crotchets 
and  fads  of  the  so-called  Newcastle  programme.  Home  Eule 
was  in  1892  kept  everywhere  in  the  background  by  Eadical  candi¬ 
dates  and  wire-pullers.  If  England  and  Scotland  were  polled 
to-morrow  upon  the  issue  of  Home  Eule  alone,  there  would 
be  a  greater  Unionist  majority  even  than  in  1886. 

But  the  Irish  Nationalists.  It  will  naturally  be  asked.  What  of 
em  .  o  they  accept  this  indefinite  postponement  of  Home 
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Rale  ?  The  Irish  Nationalist  members  number  80 ;  9  are 
Parnellites,  and  these  have  adopted  a  very  independent  attitude 
towards  the  Radical  Government.  The  71  Anti- Parnellites  have, 
however,  long  been  Gladstonians  or  Ministerialists,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  They  receive  the  official  whips  and  vote  far  more  regularly 
with  the  Ministry  than  do  some  of  the  extreme  English  Radicals. 
J ust  now  the  71  Anti-Parnellites  are  particularly  subservient  to 
the  Government.  Their  funds  are  notoriously  low.  Since  the  fall 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  breach  in  his  once  all-powerful  band,  the 
subscriptions  from  the  Irish  abroad,  notably  from  the  American 
Irish,  have  grievously  fallen  off.  The  result  is  that  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  party  is  in  very  low  water  and  dependent  upon  the 
Radical  treasury  for  its  election  expenses.  The  Anti-Parnellites 
are  in  no  position  to  quarrel  with  the  Government  or  to  press 
Lord  Rosebery  too  closely  for  the  meaning  of  his  surprising  and 
heterodox  utterances  upon  Home  Rule.  Moreover  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  party  is  very  helpless  owing  to  its  internal  divisions. 
Like  the  Poles,  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  exceedingly  fissiparous. 
Their  parties  always  split  into  factions,  and  their  factions  subdi¬ 
vide  and  multiply.  There  is  the  main  division  of  Parnellites  and 
Anti-Parnellites.  The  Anti-Parnellites  again  are  divided  into  at 
least  three  factions  that  are  now  quarrelling  with  and  reviling 
each  other  with  truly  Celtic  bitterness.  Healyites,  Sextonites,  and 
Dillonites  now  detest  one  another  even  more  than  they  hate  the 
Saxon.  The  pristine  fame  of  Committee-Room  No.  15  is  being 
revived  by  their  present  feuds.  So  keen  are  these  feuds  that  the 
Irish  Nationalist  members  cannot  even  agree  upon  the  use  for  the 
evicted  tenants  of  the  £28,000  now  lying  idle  in  Paris. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  likely  to  have  more  trouble  with  the  British 
Radicals  than  with  the  Irish  Nationalists.  The  pranks  of  that 
Prince  of  Farceurs  and  Arch-Priest  of  Mischief,  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  have  already  given  the  Government  a  serious  shake, 
and  may  cause  them  further  trouble.  Some  three  months  back  the 
Radical  wire-pullers,  at  their  wits’  end  for  a  popular  electioneering 
cry,  bethought  them  of  the  natural  prejudice  that  exists  in  a 
democratic  age  against  a  privileged  chamber  and  a  titled  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Their  leaders  in  the  Government  had  wholly  failed  during 
their  twenty  months  of  office  to  do  anything  sufficiently  creditable 
abroad  or  at  home  to  furnish  a  taking  cry.  Accordingly  the  agita¬ 
tors  tried  to  raise  the  political  wind  to  the  tune  of  “  Down  with 
VOL.  clviii. — iso.  451.  43 
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the  Lords.”  They  forced  the  Ministry  to  abandon  their  Employ¬ 
ers’  Liability  Bill,  in  order  to  give  color  to  the  onslaught  upon  the 
peers.  At  this  moment  came  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignation  to  nip 
the  calculations  of  the  Radicals  in  the  bud.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  try  to  foment  an  agitation  against  a  “  Peer-Premier,”  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  successor.  In  vain  did  he  and  a  few  stalwart  Radi¬ 
cals  try  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  leadership  for  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  That  gentleman’s  long  and  conspicuous  services  to  his 
party  were  ignored.  His  claims  were  treated  with  scant  notice, 
barely  even  with  courtesy  by  the  Liberal  press.  So  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  Queen  had  sent  for  Lord  Rosebery,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mr.  Labouchere’s  “cave”  rapidly  shrank,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  two  only,  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  and  Mr.  Storey. 

The  agitation  against  the  Lords  was  killed  by  the  downright 
satire  and  ridiculousness  of  the  situation.  At  the  moment  that 
the  cry  “  Down  with  the  Lords”  was  swelling  into  volume,  a  peer 
was  made  Prime  Minister  ;  five  other  peers  were  given  high  office 
in  his  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  tribute  to  two  of  his  most 
devoted  friends  was  to  raise  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Radi¬ 
cals  could  not  go  to  the  country  with  the  battle  cry  of  “  Down  with 
the  Lords — three  cheers  for  Lord  Rosebery.”  The  agitation 
was  snuffed  out  amid  Homeric  laughter.  Even  the  long  planned 
and  carefully  organized  demonstration  of  the  trades  unions  in 
Hyde  Park  against  the  Lords,  on  March  17,  fell  very  flat,  and 
was  a  distinct  failure.  Mr.  Labouchere,  it  is  true,  had  his  re¬ 
venge  on  March  13,  when,  by  adroit  management  and  surprise, 
he  defeated  the  Government  on  his  amendment  to  the  address 
condemning  the  Lords.  He  put  ministers  in  a  most  absurd  posi¬ 
tion,  and  forced  them  to  adopt  the  unprecedented  course  of 
negativing  the  address  to  the  Crown  which  they  had  themselves 
drawn  up  and  proposed,  and  of  then  proposing  an  entirely 
new  address  in  a  novel  form.  But  the  defeat  was  more  a  matter 
of  had  whipping  on  the  ministerial  side  than  a  genuine  test  of 
strength.  It  afforded  much  entertainment  to  the  Opposition  and 
infinite  amusement  to  its  tricksy  author.  But  that  was  all. 

What,  then,  are  the  chances  of  the  future  ?  Many  expect  an 
early  dissolution,  possibly  in  June.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  budget 
at  first  sight  is  a  clever  one.  He  had  a  deficit  of  £4,500,000 
($22,500,000)  to  face.  The  British  budget  this  year  caps  the 
climax  of  all  previous  budgets.  It  reaches  the  enormous  total  of 
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£102,700,000,  and  this  under  a  ministry  pledged  to  economy. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  meets  his  deficit  first  by  juggling  with  the 
Suez  Canal  profits  and  the  naval  defence  sinking  fund,  and, 
second,  by  extra  taxation.  He  equalizes  the  death  duties  upon 
real  and  personal  property  and  increases  them  in  proportion  to 
the  fortune  inherited.  He  places  an  extra  penny  upon  the 
Income  Tax,  but  makes  some  acceptable  remission  for  smaller 
incomes.  He  puts  an  extra  sixpence  duty  per  gallon  upon  spirits 
and  per  barrel  upon  beer.  He  fears  that  graduated  death  duties 
will  press  very  heavily,  and  in  some  cases  ruinously,  upon  landed 
properties.  But  the  increased  spirit  and  beer  duties  will  be  the 
most  troublesome,  and  perhaps  critical,  for  the  government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  18S3  was  defeated  on  a  similar  tax.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  carry  their  budget  they  will  press  forward  their  Reg¬ 
istration  bill.  The  main  features  of  this  bill  are  the  abolition  of 
all  plural  voting,  and  the  shortening  of  the  residential  term  of 
qualification  from  twelve  months  to  three  months.  The  first 
change  will,  of  course,  tell  against  the  wealthy  and  leisured 
classes,  who  are  now  all  Conservative.  At  present  a  man  who 
has  different  property,  for  which  he  pays  rates  in  several  constitu¬ 
encies,  may  have  a  vote  for  each.  Thus  a  merchant  in  the  city 
of  London  has  a  vote  there  in  virtue  of  his  business  offices.  He 
also  has  a  vote  for  his  residence,  which  may  be  in  the  West  End 
or  in  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  The  second  will  put  a  large 
number  of  the  poorest,  least  settled,  and  most  migratory  class  upon 
the  electoral  register  ;  and  these  are  naturally  Radicals.  If  the 
House  of  Lords  reject  this  Registration  bill,  the  Radical  wire-pull¬ 
ers  will  again  try  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  Upper  House,  and  will 
hope  thereby  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  electors  from  Home 
Rule.  Probably  the  Radicals  will  postpone  the  elections  till  after 
the  Derby,  which  is  early  in  June,  because  they  calculate 
that,  if  Lord  Rosebery  wins  that  great  race,  many  electors  will  be 
led  “  to  back  his  luck  ”  by  giving  him  their  votes. 

The  contest  will  be  very  severe,  and  to  prophesy  is  most  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  probability  now  is  that  the  Unionist  party  will  gain 
some  seats  in  England  and  possibly  four  or  five  in  Scotland. 
Ireland  will  remain  about  as  it  is — eighty  Nationalists  to  twenty- 
three  Unionists.  The  present  Radical  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  only  thirty-five  ;  a  loss  of  eighteen  seats  would  destroy 
it.  The  results  of  seven  bye-elections  have  lately  become  known. 
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four  in  Scotland,  two  in  England,  and  one  in  Wales,  and  they  are 
distinctly  encouraging  to  the  Unionist  cause.  The  bye-elections 
have  already  falsified  Lord  Rosebery’s  statement  that  the  majority 
against  Home  Rule  is  “a  reducing  majority.”  Seven  elections 
have  been  taken  since  March  1st.  The  result  has  been  to  show  a 
reduction  of  the  Separatist  majorities  of  1892  by  no  less  than  38 
per  cent.  If  the  same  results  happen  at  the  General  Election,  not 
only  will  the  Separatists  be  in  a  far  greater  minority  than  they  are 
at  present  in  England,  but  they  will  be  also  in  a  minority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Accordingly  Home  Rule  seems  likely  to 
be  hung  up  till  the  Greek  Kalends.  Even  in  Scotland,  where 
ministers  have  put  forth  their  utmost  endeavors,  and  where  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Mr.  Asquith  both  undertook  personal  electioneering 
Avork,  the  Radical  majorities  of  1892  have  been  appreciably  pulled 
down.  The  Unionist  gain  of  1,522  votes  on  Radical  majorities, 
amounting  to  2,756,  or  about  40  per  cent.,  certainly  cannot  be 
described  as  a  “reducing  Unionist  majority.”  The  election  in 
Wales  is  still  more  satisfactory.  In  that  stronghold  of  Radical¬ 
ism  and  disestablishmentarianism  the  Separatist  majority  was 
reduced  from  815  to  225 — a  reduction  of  over  70  per  cent. 
Adding  the  total  reduction  in  the  seven  constituencies  together, 
the  result  is  that  we  get  a  diminution  of  the  Separatist  majority 
by  over  38  per  cent.  This  is  certainly  highly  satisfactory  and 
gratifying  to  the  Unionist  party. 

Month  by  month  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy  is  being  more  widely  and  more  plainly  felt  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  principle  of  separation,  or  autonomy, 
once  adopted  is  operating  as  actively  and  as  perilously  as  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  if  not  as  in  Turkey.  The  Home  Rule  serpent  is  for 
the  moment  scotched  for  Ireland,  but  the  fatal  virus  is  working 
throughout  the  whole  body  politic. 

Everywhere  the  ministerial  programme  is  antagonistic  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  English  race.  There  is  a  Conservative  and  Unionist 
majority  of  seventy-one  members  in  England  proper.  Therefore 
the  government  policy  is  persistently  hostile  to  English  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  Separatist  and  Radical  fads  and  prejudices  of 
Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen  are  humored  and  favored 
in  every  possible  way,  but  no  English  need  apply. 

Every  day  a  fresh  proposal  for  the  injury  and  ruin  of  some 
great  national  institution  or  to  wreck  some  great  English  interest 
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is  laid  by  the  Ministry  before  Parliament.  Their  bill  for  the  dis¬ 
establishment  and  plunder  of  the  church  in  Wales  caps  the  climax 
of  their  unjust  and  Anarchical  programme.  Without  the  slightest 
excuse  except  the  selfish  aim  of  holding  the  votes  of  twenty- 
eight  Welsh  Radical  members,  the  ministry  propose  to  uproot 
and  to  rob  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  and  to  give  a  stimulus  to  separation  and  plunder  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  By  this  attack  upon  the  church  in 
Wales  the  parallels  are  opened  for  an  early  onslaught  upon  the 
church  in  England.  Indeed,  the  Church  of  England  is  already 
and  directly  attacked.  A  whole  English  county,  Monmouthshire, 
which  has  never  been  in  Wales,  and  which  is  entirely  English  in 
language  and  preponderatingly  English  in  blood,  is  to  be 
filched  from  England  and  deprived  of  its  church,  in  order 
to  gratify  Welsh  disestablishes.  The  Scotch  are  to  have  a 
separate  Scotch  grand  committee  for  Scotch  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  Government  may  increase  their  normal  parliament¬ 
ary  majority  from  5  per  cent,  to  over  a  100  per  cent,  on  that 
committee.  Ireland  and  Wales  are  to  have  similar  separate 
grand  committees  granted  to  them,  but  England,  the  chief  and 
central  country,  the  heart  and  core  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  whole  Empire,  is  refused  this  priv¬ 
ilege.  There  is  to  be  no  separate  grand  committee  for  England. 
English  affairs  and  English  interests  are  still  to  be  dominated 
and  controlled  in  Parliament  by  Scotch  and  Welsh  and  Irish 
Radicals  ;  while  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  affairs  are  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  freed  from  English  interference.  By  their  so-called  Regis¬ 
tration  Bill,  the  Government  deal  a  further  blow  at  English 
influence  and  English  rights.  The  Irish  Nationalists  have 
twenty-three  seats  in  Parliament,  more  than  they  are  entitled  to, 
even  by  population.  The  Welsh  Radicals  have  three  more  seats 
than  their  fair  share.  These  twenty-six  seats  should  certainly  go 
to  England,  which  is  under-represented,  whether  judged  by  pop¬ 
ulation  or  by  wealth  or  by  taxation.  The  Government  refuse  to 
take  any  steps  to  redress,  in  favor  of  England,  this  gross  inequal¬ 
ity  of  representation.  Quite  the  reverse:  they  propose  to  shorten 
the  residential  period  of  qualification,  so  as  to  give  predominance  to 
the  shifting,  the  least  substantial,  the  migratory  section  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  over  the  stable,  the  domestic,  and  the  industrious  electors. 
By  their  Evicted  Tenants’  Bill  the  Government  propose  to  give 
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£100,000  of  the  nation’s  money  to  relieve  the  lawbreakers  and 
dishonest  conspirators  who  founded  and  who  followed  the  plan 
of  campaign  to  help  the  foolish  and  lawless  men  who,  Mr. 
Dillon  said  “could  pay,  but  would  not  pay  because  he  told  them 
not  to  pay”  ;  and  to  rescue  Mr.  William  O’Brien  and  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  from  the  unpopularity  in  Ireland  into  which  they  have 
deservedly  fallen,  at  least  £100,000  of  National  money  is  to  be 
squandered. 

The  final  decision,  as  Lord  Rosebery  sees  clearly  enough,  rests 
with  England  and  the  English  electors.  The  Radicals  are  now 
making  every  conceivable  effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
country  from  Home  Rule.  If  the  Unionist  party  can  con¬ 
centrate  the  attention  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  of  England 
and  Scotland,  upon  the  issue  of  Home  Rule,  the  victory  must 
be  with  the  Union.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Rosebery  and 
the  Radical  wire-pullers  succeed  in  confusing  the  issue,  in  divert¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  electors  to  other  questions,  labor,  regis¬ 
tration,  disestablishment,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  if  they  succeed 
in  making  the  English  people  believe  that  there  is  no  real  danger 
of  Home  Rule,  then  Lord  Rosebery  may  triumph.  This  is  the 
key  of  the  position— whether  the  electors  vote,  at  the  next  gen¬ 
eral  election,  upon  Home  Rule  or  upon  side  and  minor  issues. 

The  main  battle  cry  of  the  Unionist  party  at  the  coming 
election  will  be,  first,  “The  Union”;  and,  second,  “An  appeal 
to  the  national  pride  and  honor  of  the  English  people.”  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  have  been  for  so  long  a  period  so  great  and  strong,  so 
world-compelling  and  imperial,  that  they  have  almost  lost  their 
sense  of  nationality.  The  onslaughts  that  are  now  being  made 
upon  English  greatness  and  English  ascendency  by  the  Radicals 
and  Separatists  are,  however,  at  last  reviving  English  sentiment. 
If  the  Unionist  party  can  thoroughly  inspire  and  arouse  the  na¬ 
tional  spirit  of  England,  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  heterogeneous 
following  will  be  swept  away  like  chaff. 

Ellis  Ashmead-Baktlett. 
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BY  WILLIAM  CROSWELL  DOANE,  A  REGENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Our  great  Chancellor,  George  William  Curtis,  said  once,  in 
regard  to  the  curiously  widespread  ignorance  about  this  old 
institution,  that  :  “  If  it  were  the  fault  of  the  Univeisity,  it  was 
obviously  a  fault  of  modesty.  If  it  were  merely  the  ignorance  of 
citizens  of  blew  York  who  ought  to  know  better,  it  illustiated 
the  imperative  necessity  of  immediate  higher  education.  I  shall 
not  be  considered  as  sinning  against  modesty,  if  I  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  enlighten  this  ignorance;  because  I  am  so  recent  a  Regent 
that  I  can  claim  no  share  in  the  historic  honour  and  success  of 
the  University;  and  I  am  perhaps  better  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject  than  others  who  are  far  more  able,  because,  as  a  resident 
Regent  in  Albany,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  amount  and  kind 
of  work  which  goes  on,  in  and  from  the  office.  An  opportunity 
is  offered,  and  the  occasion  seems  to  me  to  be  presented,  foi  doing 
this,  by  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  report  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  just  published.  Of  its  fifty-nine  pages,  fifteen  are  de¬ 
voted  more  or  less  to  criticism  of  the  University;  and  copies  of  it, 
distributed  broadcast,  have  the  pages  which  contain  this  criticism, 
in  many  instances  at  least,  marked  with  very  big  arrows,  or  very 
double  lines,  in  very  deep  blue,  drawn  with  a  very  blunt  pencil, 
to  make  them  more  evident  and  emphatic.  Plainly,  the  wxitei 
thinks  this  the  most  impressive  and  the  most  important  subject 
with  which  the  report  deals.  It  is  a  little  curious  tnat  wnen 
Halleck  attacked  the  Regents  seventy  years  ago,  his  verses  are 
described  by  Chancellor  Curtis  as  “  winging  one  of  the  Croaker’s 
airy  shafts  of  satire.”  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  name 
of  the  author,  and  not  much  similarity  in  the  method,  for  the 
shafts  of  this  present  attack  are  neither  airy  nor  satirical,  but 
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heavy  and  savage.  I  have  no  wish  to  break  in  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Regents,  which  has  been  that  of  silence  in  regard  to  various 
attacks  made  on  them  from  time  to  time  by  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  and  others  ;  and  I  do  not,  of  course,  commit  the  Uni¬ 
versity  either  to  the  wisdom  or  the  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
particular  case.  But  I  desire  to  present  to  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  State  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation,  first  disposing  of 
the  Report  itself  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

Large  as  is  the  title  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
it  has  been  heretofore  held  and  handled  as  meaning,  what  it 
really  does  mean  by  the  law  of  its  creation,  the  office  which  superin¬ 
tends  the  elementary  schools  as  distinguished  from  that  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  law,  has  charge  of  ‘fall  education  in  advance 
of  common  elementary  branches.”  The  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  is  evidently  disposed  to  stretch  the  title  to  the  farthest 
reach  of  its  broad  language,  as  compelling  him  to  superintend  all 
the  Public  Instruction  in  the  State,  including  the  University. 
The  occupant  of  this  position,  elected  to  it  by  whatever  political 
party  may  have  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  election  year,  is, 
ex-officio,  a  Regent  of  the  University.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  but  like  some  of  his  other  official  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  Board,  Mr.  Crooker  never  attends  its  meet¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  he  would  be  wiser  if  he  did.  Perhaps  his  official 
recognition  of  the  Regents  would  be  less  grudging  and  more 
generous  if,  as  an  ex-officio  member,  he  were  more  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  the  University.  Certain  it  is  that  the  officers  of 
the  University  always  welcome  the  most  careful  examination  and 
the  most  thorough  criticism,  if  it  be  intelligent,  of  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  do  it.  Even  if  Mr. 
Crooker  had  any  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  University,  there 
would  be  a  certain  unseemliness  in  his  attitude  towards  it.  Shar¬ 
ing,  with  the  Regents,  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  it  would  be  more  natural  that  he  should 
not  array  himself  against  his  comrades  in  this  important  work. 

The  gist  of  the  Superintendent’s  Report  is  a  recommendation 
to  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  to  adopt  measures  to  change  the 
dual  system  into  a  “  single-headed  responsible  management 
of  all  educational  interests,”  by  which  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
expense  could  be  spared  the  treasury.  I  am  quite  disposed  to 
think  that  if  the  Legislature  acts  in  its  wisdom  upon  this  sug- 
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gestion,  it  will  not  be  according  to  Mr.  Crooner’s  views  as  to  what 
the  “  single-headed  responsible  management  ”  shall  be  :  for  when 
the  people  of  New  York  get  a  little  further  on,  into  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  only  right  relation  between  politics  and  education  is 
to  educate  politicians,  and  not  to  politicalize  education,  they  will 
no  doubt  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  remove  from  the  frequency 
and  uncertainty  of  party  elections  the  headship  of  its  Common 
Schools.  And  that  can  best  be  done  by  remanding  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  State  to  the  Eegents  ;  who  are  a  non-politi¬ 
cal  body,  with  whose  appointment  politics  have  very  little  to  do  ; 
who  have  no  political  debts  to  pay  and  no  party  interests  to  sub¬ 
serve  ;  who  differ  greatly  as  to  personal  relations  to  parties  ;  who 
are  in  office  as  citizens,  and  not  as  politicians ;  and  who,  being  in 
office,  stay  there  until  they  die.  Politics  are  thus  absolutely  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  opposing  personal,  political  views  ;  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  please  any  particular  party  from  the  desire  to  retain 
office  is  entirely  removed.  The  Eegents  desire  neither  to  criti¬ 
cise,  to  control,  nor  to  intrude  into  the  other  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  but,  if  the  “ dual  headship”  is  to  become  a duel 
headship,”  a  change  may  become  advisable. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  commentary  on  the  facts  of  the 
present  method  of  providing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State,  that  the  school  commissioners  license  over  five-sixths 
of  the  entire  teaching  force;  and,  while  in  many  cases  these  officers 
are  competent,  in  many  districts  they  are  absolutely  incompetent; 
and  probably  will  remain  so  as  long  as  education  is  administered  on 
political  lines.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  are  an¬ 
nually  appropriated  from  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  officers. 
The  Eegents  of  the  University  apportion  only  $106,000  to  the  Acad¬ 
emies  and  High-schools,  on  official  tests,  with  every  safeguard  about 
them  against  fraud;  and  these  Academies  and  High-schools  to¬ 
day,  as  for  more  than  a  century,  furnish  most  of  the  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools.  It  is  another  curious  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  Normal  schools  from  the  general  fund  and  free 
school  fund,  according  to  the  Superintendent’s  report  of  1892, 
was  $349,902.99.  And  yet  in  1893  only  3,037  normal  graduates 
are  reported  as  employed  in  the  New  York  State  elementary 
schools;  while  the  Iligh-schools  and  Academies,  to  which  the  Ee¬ 
gents  give  just  one-third  of  the  above  amount,  furnish  five  times 
as  many  teachers. 
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In  considering  the  statistics  on  which  Mr.  Crooker  bases  his 
proposition  this  may  be  said  :  The  amount  of  money  appropriated 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1894  for  elementary  instruction  was 
$5,084,184.  The  annual  appropriation  which  the  Regents  appor¬ 
tion  as  State  aid  to  higher  schools  is  $106,000.  If  this  small  sum 
were  added  to  the  other  amount  it  would  increase  the  salary  of  each 
of  the  32,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  by  $3  a  year,  or 
just  one  cent  for  each  day,  not  counting  Sundays  and  holidays.  It 
sounds  a  little  like  the  rich  man  taking  the  poor  man’s  one  ewe 
lamb,  to  propose  to  swell  the  enormous  appropriation  by  this  most 
insignificant  addition. 

Let  me  call  attention — because  I  presume  that  Mr.  Crooker 
does  not  mean  to  abolish  his  own  office  and  himself,  but 
to  swallow  up  the  University,  Regents  and  all,  into  himself 
and  his  office — to  the  story,  the  character,  and  the  work  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Much  as  I  regret  the 
occasion,  I  am  not  sorry  of  the  opportunity;  because  this  is  only  a 
culmination  of  the  series  of  attacks  (of  which  this  last  is  made 
more  manly,  however  much  it  may  be  mistaken,  because  it  is 
signed)  to  which  the  University  has  been  recently  subjected,  by 
those  whose  interest  it  seems  to  be  to  belittle  or  berate  it  :  or  by 
those  who  write  in  the  loose  way  which  ignorant  people  use,  who 
mistake  prejudices  for  principles,  and  their  own  impressions  for 
facts. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
somewhat  peculiar.  The  founder  of  the  system  was  the  first 
governor,  George  Clinton,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  finding  everything  at  loose  ends,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  some  prompt  action.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  incorporation  of  a  very  large  Board  of  Regents,  who 
had  charge  of  a  very  small  classical  school.  That  school  was 
King  s  College,  which  has  now  grown  to  the  splendid  dimensions 
of  Columbia  College,  still  under  the  Regents,  who  have  grown 
proportionately  small  in  number,  with  largely  increased  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  powers.  This  was  in  1784.  The  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  therefore  110  years  old.  In  1787, 
at  the  request  of  the  Regents,  the  law  of  their  incorporation,  was 
levised,  and  the  changes  in  that  revision,  which  is  virtually  its 
piesent  charter,  and  which  controlled  its  form,  came  evidently 
from  Alexander  Hamilton,  himself  a  Regent,  and  at  that  time  an 
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Assemblyman  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Revision.  Very 
much  enlarged  in  the  extent  of  its  work,  the  institution  remains 
essentially  the  same  as  the  charter  of  1787  made  it.  Its  objects, 
as  defined  in  the  present  act  of  incorporation,  are  : 

“To  encourage  and  promote  higher  education,  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
several  institutions  and  departments,  to  distribute  to  or  expend  or  admin¬ 
ister  for  them  such  property  and  funds  as  the  State  may  appropriate  therefor 
or  as  the  University  may  own  or  hold  in  trust  or  otherwise,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  intrusted  to  it.” 

And  the  statute  defines  this  higher  education  to  mean 
all  “  education  in  advance  of  common  elementary  branches, 
which  includes  the  work  of  academies,  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  educational  work 
connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses, 
and  similar  agencies.”  The  “other  duties”  which  have  been 
assigned  to  it  from  time  to  time  are  :  the  charge  of  the  State 
Library  and  Museum,  and  the  care  of  examinations,  not  only 
those  for  which  they  confer  degrees  or  licenses  themselves,  but  of 
examinations  in  all  the  academies  of  the  University,  and  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  colleges  and  professional  and  technical  schools  of 
the  State.  Beside  this  it  has  the  care  of  all  libraries  owned  by 
the  State,  and  the  right  and  duty  to  issue  all  charters  or  pro¬ 
visional  charters  to  any  incorporated  educational  institution  from 
Kindergarten  to  University.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
care  of  all  the  State’s  educational  interests  was  originally  vested 
in  the  Regents,  the  office  of  Superintendent  dating  only  from 
1854,  so  that  if  the  “  single  headed  ”  administration  should  be 
adopted,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  be  a  return 
to  the  original  plan.  I  doubt  whether  much  expense  would  be 
saved  by  the  operation.  There  would  still  have  to  be  two  inde¬ 
pendent  Superintendents  of  the  two  Departments  of  Higher  and 
Elementary  Education  and  the  staff  of  employees  could  hardly 
be  lessened,  except  that  perhaps  a  single  treasurer  might  suffice. 
The  gain  would  be  in  a  permanent,  unpolitical,  non-partisan, 
uniform  administration,  instead  of  a  changing,  personal,  political 
administration  by  an  individual  chosen  every  three  years.  And 
the  individual  would  be  selected  by,  and  subject  to  the  permanent 
Regents  of  the  University  ;  purely  educational  qualifications, 
without  any  regard  to  party,  being  the  ground  of  his  selection. 

The  organization  most  closely  resembling  the  Regents  is  the 
University  of  France,  as  organized  by  the  first  Napoleon,  March 
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17,  1808,  twenty-four  years  after  that  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  clearly  modelled  on  it.  The  decree  of  Napoleon  the  First 
confided  public  education  throughout  the  empire  exclusively  to 
the  University  of  France.  The  wisdom  of  Napoleon  in  adopting 
the  reorganization  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  his  model  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Republican  France  still 
adheres  to  a  corresponding  single-headed,  responsible  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  state  educational  interests/'’ 

The  University  has  gone  on  increasing  its  work,  year  by  year. 
The  Regents  themselves,  bound  by  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  receive  no  salaries  and  have  no  perquisites. 
Most  of  them  have  been  familiar  for  years  with  the  detail  of  their 
duties,  and  come  with  great  regularity  to  the  meetings,  whose 
affairs,  I  undertake  to  say,  are  administered  by  them  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  unselfish  interest.  As  the  youngest  but  two 
of  the  Regents,  I  may  say  this  without  any  personality.  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  in  my  own  knowledge  of  public  bodies  and  of 
public  servants,  it  is  most  unusual  to  hear  an  unsalaried  public 
board  criticised  for  enlarging  the  extent,  and  improving  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  unpaid  service.  Chancellor  Curtis,  in  his  memorable 
address  before  the  University  Convocation  in  July,  1890,  used 
these  words  : 


“Notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  its  origin,  the  character  of  its 
Regents,  and  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  its  service,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  has  long  been  and  still  is  singularly  unknown  to  the  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  popular  idea  of  a  Regent,  fifty  years  ago 
was  that  of  a  venerable  figure,  either  bald  or  gray  headed,  of  irreproach¬ 
able  respectability  and  inexpressible  pomp  of  manner,  whose  tottering  steps 
were  aided  by  a  gold-headed  cane,  whose  mysterious  office  was  uncompre¬ 
hended,  if  not  incomprehensible,  and  whose  aspect  altogether  might  sug¬ 
gest  a  fossilized  functionary  of  the  palaeozoic  period.” 

The  peisonnel  of  the  Board  to-day — whose  oldest  members  are  • 
Dr.  Upson,  Mr.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bostwick,  Mr 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Fitch,  Dr.  0.  II.  Warren* 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Dr.  W.  II.  Watson,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Turner’ 
and  Mr.  St.  Clair  McKelway — liardlv  comes  up  to  this  imaginary 
portraiture. 


And  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  from  that  same  address 
Chancellor  Curtis’s  definition  of  the  kind  and  variety  of  work  for 
which  they  are  held  responsible — 


“  While  the  original  powers  of  the  University 
tion  of  the  State  with  the  service  of  the  Regents 


were  great,  the  satisfac- 
is  shown  by  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  those  powers.  In  1846  they  were  made  trustees  of  the  State  Library 
and  certain  local  law  libraries.  The  next  year  they  were  created  trustees 
of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History.  They  are  authorized,  at  their 
discretion,  to  confer  the  highest  honorary  degrees,  to  appoint  boards  of 
medical  examiners,  and,  on  their  recommendation,  to  confer  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  They  hold  examinations  and  grant  certificates  preliminary  to  legal 
studies,  and  in  all  the  academies  they  hold  examinations  which  determine 
the  standards  of  academic  instruction  in  New  York.  They  are  custodians 
of  the  historical  documents  of  the  State,  and  of  certain  legislative  documents. 
They  maintain  a  duplicate  department  of  documents,  and  conduct  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  State  works  of  the  highest  scientific  character,  and 
they  have  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  State  boundaries 
and  of  restoring  the  monuments  along  the  lines.  Finally,  after  more  than 
a  century,  the  Legislature  of  1889  attested  the  confidence  of  the  State  in  the 
discretion  and  fidelity  of  the  Regents  by  the  passing  of  an  act  defining  the 
purpose,  powers,  and  organization  of  the  University,  incorporating  with 
it  as  substantial  parts  the  State  Library  and  Museum,  and  still  further  con¬ 
firming  and  enlarging  its  scope  and  authority.  From  all  the  institutions 
subject  to  their  visitation  the  Regents  may  require  an  annual  report  under 
oath,  and  for  sufficient  cause  they  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  charter 
of  any  institution  of  the  University— that  is  to  say,  of  any  incorporated 
college,  university,  academy,  school,  library,  or  museum  in  the  State  of 
New  York.” 

In  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  system  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  inspection,  and  in  their  ability  to  expose  and  stop  all 
the  fraudulent  pretences  of  unprincipled  teachers,  of  unreal  institu¬ 
tions,  and  of  bogus  degrees,  they  have  undoubtedly  protected  the 
fair  name  of  the  higher  education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
steadily  lifted  the  standard  of  good  learning. 

Some  data  will  show  the  expense  of  labor  by  which  this 
has  been  brought  about  and  the  estimate  in  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  held  where  its  work  is  known.  Out  of  the  421 
schools  which  are  connected  with  the  University,  393  take 
the  Regents’  examinations,  which  are  entirely  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  schools.  This  is  an  increase  of  29  per  cent, 
in  four  years.  It  will  give  some  little  idea  of  the  work 
which  it  involves,  when  I  say  that  these  examinations  are  held  in 
68  subjects,  and  that  it  required  the  examination  of  302,471 
papers  last  year,  of  which  185,677  were  claimed  by  the  schools, 
165,676  allowed  by  the  University,  and  20,001  rejected.  In  1893 
academic  diplomas  and  certificates  were  granted  to  4,407  persons, 
which  again  is  an  increase  in  four  years  of  201  per  cent.  The 
work  of  the  University  has  grown  in  five  years  in  some  of 
the  divisions  at  least  500  per  cent.  The  record  book 
shows  last  year  the  writing  of  32,  148  letters.  Having  spread 
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from  one  department,  which  it  originally  contained,  to  six 
departments, — the  Regents’  office  proper,  the  department  of 
examinations,  of  extension,  of  public  libraries,  of  the  State 
Library,  and  of  the  State  Museum,— the  duties  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  have  proportionately  increased.  And  that  they  are 
well  done  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
not  only  were  70  awards  issued  to  the  educational  exhibit,  but 
there  were  seven  distinct  awards  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Regents’ 
office;  six  to  the  examination  department,  three  to  the  extension 
department,  six  to  the  State  Library,  five  to  the  State  Library 
School,  two  to  the  State  Museum.  And  the  first  collective  award 
reads,  “To  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  excel¬ 
lence  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  exhibit  of  the  five  great 
departments — executive,  examination,  extension,  library,  and 
museum.” 

It  is  a  mere  play  on  words,  a  pure  pandering  to  popular 
prejudice,  an  absolute  appeal  to  class  jealousies,  to  array  as  an¬ 
tagonistic  the  higher  against  the  elementary  education  of  the 
State  ;  no  matter  why,  or  by  whom,  it  is  done/  The  begrudging 
of  money,  or  the  refusal  of  appropriations,  to  academic  work, 
under  the  pretence  that  more  money  is  needed  for  elementary 
schools,  is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  prohibit  the  purchase  of  meat 
in  a  household,  because  the  children  of  the  family  needed  milk. 
In  a  well-to-do  and  well-ordered  household,  both  will  be  provided. 
And  New  York  is  well  enough  to-do.  If  it  is  well  ordered,  it 
will  increase  its  capacity  for  elementary  education,  and  do  what 
is  needed  to  maintain  its  Iiigh-schools  and  Academies.  It  must 
be  remembered  in  discussing  this  subject  that  money  will  not 
make  schools  ;  that  something  is  needed  beside  bricks  and  mortar. 
What  is  needed  for  good  elementary  schools  is  the  training  0f 
good  teachers.  And  the  mutual  and  complementary  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  Common  School  and  the  Academy  is  that  the  one  fur¬ 
nishes  the  pupils  and  the  other  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

William  Croswell  Doane. 
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I.— SIGNIFICANCE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  0.  0.  HOWARD. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  or  causes,  a  financial  depression  has 
come  upon  our  country  and  still  exists.  Gigantic  efforts  and 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  bankers,  and  other  business 
men  could  not  avert  the  day  of  its  coming  or  prevent  its  long 
continuance.  Our  wisest  thinkers  impute  the  sad  situation  to  a 
want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  holders,  the  depositors, 
and  the  users  of  capital  and  all  others  who  make  up  our  financial 
life.  The  want  of  confidence,  they  for  the  most  part  assert, 
comes  from  political  causes,  particularly  from  legislation,  or  the 
want  of  legislation.  In  spite  of  charitable  provisions  foi  the 
unemployed,  in  spite  of  the  construction  of  sewers,  roads,  streets, 
and  other  public  works  by  cities  and  villages,  in  spite  of  all 
direct  and  indirect  municipal  and  State  aid,  the  depression  is 
still  upon  us.  Capitalists  are  crippled  in  their  enterprises  and 
wage-earners  are  discharged  or  reduced  in  their  wages. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
people  to  recover  their  usual  economic  equilibrium  is  this 
“  Coxey  movement.”  It  is  unique  in  its  inception,  different 
from  any  other  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and,  indeed, 
quite  unlike  ordinary  revolutionary  experiments.  Ihe  attempt 
to  afEect  United  States  legislation  by  organizing  the  unem¬ 
ployed  into  peaceful  hosts  and  marching  them,  without  pre¬ 
vious  furnishing  of  supplies,  by  the  precarious  means  of  beg¬ 
ging  their  way  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  Capital  appears 
to  ordinary  minds  the  height  of  absurdity.  Yet  notwith¬ 
standing  an  almost  unanimous  press  against  their  contemplated 
expedition,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  by  membeis  of 
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Congress  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  and  all  legal  checks  put 
upon  them  by  State  and  United  States  executive  power,  Coxey’s 
first  contingent  is  already  in  Washington,  Kelly's  from  San 
Francisco  at  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Frye’s,  organized  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Rhode  Island  body,  calling  itself  a 
delegation  of  unemployed  workmen,  has  passed  Hew  York  ;  and 
many  other  companies  under  different  designations  are  organiz¬ 
ing,  or  have  already  accomplished  miles  en  route. 

I. — IDEA  OE  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  idea  of  the  organization  of  a  “  Commonweal  Army  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  living  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  Jacob 
Slecher  Coxey.  Mr.  Coxey  had  no  special  prominence  before 
this  time.  His  scheme,  new  enough  and  surprising,  first  brought 
his  name  before  the  public.  He  took  the  side  of  the  unemployed 
and  all  unfortunates  in  his  harangues  ;  and  he  called  himself  one 
of  them.  His  sincerity  has  been  questioned  because  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  large  property  in  horses,  and  also  possesses  a  stone 
quarry,  and  evidently  is  not  in  want.  His  private  means  were 
precisely  what  was  needed  to  make  a  start,  and  he  has  certainly 
re-enforced  his  scheme  by  liberal  contributions.  He  professes 
himself  in  politics  a  Populist,  and  is  reputed  in  religion  to  be  a 
Theosophist. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  men.  The  desire  for 
notoriety,  doubtless,  enters  largely.  Yet  Coxey’s  ideas  are  not 
inconsistent  with  sincerity  on  his  part,  because  the  notion  that 
those  who  occupy  the  seats  of  power  can  issue  fiat  money  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  doctrine  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens. 
With  this  political  doctrine  and  an  Oriental  anti-Christian  faith  in 
a  man’s  heart,  it  is  not  illogical  for  him  to  call  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  relieve  immediate  want  by  public  works  and 
public  money.  Perhaps  it  required  all  the  folly  of  this  Coxey 
demonstration  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  representatives  can 
nevei  be  self-constituted,  and  that  they  must  be  restricted  by  the 
will  of  those  they  represent. 

The  Hew  York  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  of  date  May  7,  con¬ 
denses  this  thought,  which  I  strongly  indorse  : 

In  spirit  and  in  morals,  if  not  yet  in  law,  it  is  the  highest  of  crimes  for 
any  mob  in  this  country  to  assume  to  be  ‘  the  people.’  As  it  is  high  treason 
in  a  monarchy  to  assume  the  power  or  the  titles  of  the  sovereign,  so,  in  this 
tree  country,  it  is  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  when  any  body  of 
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men,  acting  outside  of  the  modes  provided  for  expression  of  the  people’s 
will,  pretends  that  it  must  be  respected  and  obeyed  as  the  people.” 

II. — THE  DIFFERENT  CONTINGENTS. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  different  contingents  more  in 
detail.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  idea  of  a  march  on  Washing¬ 
ton  was  spread  abroad  through  the  press,  and  the  news  published 
that  Coxey’s  army  was  actually  en  route ,  kindred  spirits  of  the 
restless,  adventurous,  and  irresponsible  were  assembled  under 
leaders  of  their  own  choosing.  Some  of  them  are  Socialists,  and 
some  have  Anarchistic  tendencies.  Doubtless  there  are  worthy 
men  among  them  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
who  under  the  pinchings  of  poverty  have  not  known  which  way 
to  turn  for  relief.  There  are  also  numbers  of  very  young  men 
who  have  escaped  from  home  control  and  enjoy  any  sort  of  excit¬ 
ing  adventure,  even  though  it  may  involve  privation  and  hardship. 
The  enrolled  armies  number  from  fifty  to  a  few  hundred  each. 
Their  leaders  appear  to  have  been  elected  ;  and  they  are  denomi¬ 
nated  generals,  and  in  fact  “  the  Commonweal”  and  the  Industrials 
have  assimilated  military  nomenclature  throughout.  Every  offi¬ 
cial  has  come  to  his  position  by  the  votes  of  those  who  serve 
under  him. 

The  first  contingent  organized,  next  after  Coxey’s  division  in 
Ohio,  was  Frye’s.  His  constitution  was  adopted  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  March  5,  1894.  In  the  preamble  to  his  constitution  he  sets 
forth  his  followers’  causes  for  complaint :  First,  in  the  form  of 
epigrammatic  statements,  viz.: 

“  the  evils  of  murderous  competition ;  the  supplanting  of  manual  labor  by 
machinery;  the  excessive  Mongolian  and  pauper  immigration  ;  the  curse  of 
alien  landlordism;  the  exploitation,  by  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  of  the 
products  of  coil — have  centralized  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  the  hands 
of  the  few  and  placed  the  masses  in  a  state  of  hopeless  destitution. 

Second,  by  questions  : 

(a)  “  Why  is  it  those  who  produce  food  are  hungry  ?  ” 

(b)  “  Why  is  it  those  who  make  clothes  are  ragged?” 

(c)  “  Why  is  it  those  who  build  palaces  are  houseless?” 

(d)  “  Why  is  it  those  who  do  the  nation’s  work  are  forced  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  beggary,  crime,  or  suicide  in  a  nation  that  has  fertile  soil  enough  to 
produce  plenty  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world ;  material  enough  to  build  pal¬ 
aces  to  house  them  all ;  and  productive  capacity  through  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  of  40,000  million  man  power  and  only  sixty-five  million  souls  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter?” 

VOL.  CLVIII. — NO.  451. 
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The  purpose  of  the  movement  is  then  expressed,  recognizing 
the  fact  that 

“  if  we  wish  to  escape  the  doom  of  the  past  civilization  something 
must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  Therefore  we,  as  patriotic  American 
citizens,  have  organized  ourselves  into  an  Industrial  Army  for  the  purpose 
of  centralizing  all  the  unemployed  American  citizens  at  the  seat  of 
government  (Washington,  D.  C.)  and  tender  our  services  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shelter  the  nation’s  needy,  and  to  accomplish  this  end  we  make  the 
following  demand  on  the  government : 

“  1st.  Government  employment  for  all  her  unemployed  citizens.” 

“  2nd.  The  prohibition  of  foreign  immigration  for  ten  years.” 

“3rd.  That  no  alien  be  allowed  to  own  real  estate  in  the  United  States.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Frye’s  people  make  a  slightly  different 
demand  from  Coxey’s.  Coxey’s  is  substantially  under  two  heads; 
first,  the  repeal  by  Congress  of  all  interest-bearing  bonds  and  the 
issuance  of  1500,000,000  in  irredeemable  paper  money  ;  Congress 
to  vest  in  municipalities  the  power  to  issue  to  the  United  States 
government  non-  interest  bearing  bonds,  these  bonds  to  be  repaid 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  second,  the  revenue  so 
authorized  and  raised  is  to  be  expended  in  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  public  roads.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  entire 
amount  shall  be  expended  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  per  month 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Kelly’s  contingent  was  called  together  from  the  unemployed 
in  San  Francisco.  That  city  could  hardly  help  furnishing  a  quota 
from  the  rougher  element  who  are  ready  for  any  change.  Some 
fifteen  hundred  joined  at  once.  San  Francisco  with  vivid  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  experience  in  the  days  of  the  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  the  Kearney  sand-lot  proceedings,  acted  prudently 
and  promptly  in  this  Kelly  case,  to  wit :  to  help  the  Kelly 
army  at  once  across  the  bay  to  Oakland.  The  Oakland  citizens, 
under  instant  stress,  succeeded  in  procuring  transportation  from 
their  city  onward;  and  Californians  sped  their  way  as  far  as  Ogden. 
Here  the  first  difficulty  with  the  railroads  arose.  A  court  deci¬ 
sion,  however,  soon  directed  the  railroad  company  to  return  the 
men  to  California  or  take  them  somehow  beyond  the  court’s 
jurisdiction.  The  result  was  that  the  Union  Pacific  carried  them 
as  far  as  Omaha.  By  auxiliaries  (women  among  them)  Kelly’s 
men  passed  across  the  Missouri.  At  Council  Bluffs  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  box-cars.  A  large  number  of  workmen 
fiom  the  mills  and  shops  of  Omaha  and  vicinity  took  a  holiday 
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and  seized  a  Rock  Island  train  for  Kelly  and  his  people.  Won¬ 
derful  to  tell,  Kelly  declined  to  take  advantage  of  this  kindness 
unless  he  had  the  formal  consent  of  the  railway  management.  He 
said  that  his  industrials  were  determined  to  break  no  law.  But 
Kelly’s  love  of  law  and  order  appears  to  be  a  little  spasmodic,  for 
his  previous  speech  as  reported,  made  at  the  public  meeting  at 
Omaha, has  these  expressive  words  :  “My  comrades,  we  may  have 
trouble  before  we  reach  Washington.  Some  of  us  may  never  re¬ 
turn.  It  may  be  you  ;  it  may  be  me  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  some  of  us.”  Here  he  paused  a  moment.  The  2,000  men 
who  surrounded  him  became  still  as  death.  Then  he  continued  : 
“  All  revolutions  have  received  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  I  don’t 
expect  this  one  will  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.” 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Omaha  and  the  Council 
Bluffs  sojourn  .was  the  indorsement  this  Industrial  Army  received 
from  prominent  citizens,  as  well  as  from  thousands  of  workmen 
in  those  cities.  A  clergyman  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the 
meeting  above  referred  to:  “It  had  given  him  much  pleasure 
to  listen  to  the  clearness,  good  judgment,  and  eloquence  of  the 
commander  of  the  Industrial  Army.  The  members  of  that  army, 
he  was  convinced,  were  willing  to  engage  m  any  kind  of  honor¬ 
able  toil,  had  they  the  opportunity.”  .  .  .  “  He  was  a  firm 

believer  in  the  principle  that  this  was  a  nation  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people.”  “We  do  not  rule  ;  nor  will  we  rule  as  long  as 
there  are  packed  caucuses  and  venal  legislatures  ;  but  when  there 
is  justice  to  all  there  will  be  a  change.”  Certainly  this  address, 
if  correctly  reported,  borders  on  revolution  quite  as  much  as  Cox- 
ey’s  or  Frye’s,  and  is  encouraging  the  wrong  sort  of  methods  for 
getting  rid  of  corrupt  voting  and  criminal  legislation. 

Fitzgerald’s  contingent  which  left  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  latter 
part  of  April  had  a  similar  experience  to  the  Western  Industrial 
forces.  They  appear  to  have  excited  more  fear  than  sympathy  as 
they  passed  from  town  to  town.  Under  this  fear  supplies  were 
given  them.  Hard  marching  and  cold  nights  caused  many  to 
drop  out  of  the  ranks  and  abandon  the  enterprise.  Still  quite  a 
body,  fifty  men  at  least,  have  gone  on  beyond  the  Hudson. 

Your  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Butte  Coxey 
contingent,  five  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Hogan.  They  entered  an  engine-house  of  the 
Northern- Pacific  Railroad,  seized  an  engine,  made  up  a  train  of 
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six  cars,  and  undertook  to  move  on  by  rail.  The  local  authori¬ 
ties  impeded  them,  but  at  last  they  got  away  and  crossed  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  the  regular  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  at  Logan.  With  few  hindrances  Hogan’s 
contingent  kept  on  to  Forsythe,  Mont.,  where  they  were  stopped 
and  arrested  by  United  States  troops  sent  out  from  Fort  Keogh. 
It  appears  in  this  case  that  the  United  States  could  act  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Montana.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  based  not  only  on  the  riot  and  bloodshed  which  resulted 
from  the  combat  with  the  sheriffs,  but  on  the  fact  that  Hogan’s 
men  took  property  from  the  possession  of  the  Receivers,  who 
•were  officers  of  the  United  States  Court. 

Eight  or  ten  other  contingents  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  between  New  York  and  Seattle,  calling  themselves  com¬ 
panies  or  divisions  of  the  Industrial  Army  or  the  Army  of  the 
Commonweal,  are  to-day  marching  or  bivouacking  along  the  differ¬ 
ent  railroads  which  intersect  our  extensive  country.  There  is 
little  variation  of  allegation  of  grievance  or  remedy  among  them 
for  the  ills  they  suffer. 

Mr.  Morrison  I.  Swift,  a  well-known  Socialist,  has  added  a 
little  by  the  issuance  of  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  New  England 
contingent  as  follows  : 


“We  petition  Congress  : 

“1.  To  provide  farms  and  factories  where  the  unemployed  now  and  at 
a  1  times  hereafter  may  be  able  to  apply  their  labor  productively  for  the  sup 
ply  of  their  own  wants.  1 

“2.  To  take  steps  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  it  shall  affirm  the  right  of  every  one  to  have  work. 

“3.  To  abolish  all  interest-bearing  bonds. 

“4.  To  furnish  immediate  employment  fo’r  the  unemployed  by  beginning 
the  construction  of  good  roads  on  a  large  scale  throughout  the  country  g 
5.  To  nationalize  the  railroads,  the  telegraph,  and  the  mines. 

,  in  T°.see  thafc  al1  land  nofc  in  actual  use  is  thrown  open  to  cultivation 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  cultivate  it.  °D 

alizing  trusTs!”51131*  *  C°mmisSi°n  to  iavesti§ate  the  advisability  of  nation- 


The  whole  movement  has  little  present  terror  in  it.  Most 
men  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  singularly  variegated  character 
o  its  make-up  and  at  the  follies  of  its  votaries.  Still  the  old 
proverb  that  “  Where  there  is  much  smoke  there  is  some  fire  ”  will 
apply  here;  aud  it  is  worth  one’s  while  to  pause  and  consider 
what  it  all  signifies.  It  is  certainly  one  symptom  of  the  dreadful 
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unrest  tliat  is  just  now,  like  the  effects  of  a  fever,  afflicting  and 
weakening  our  whole  people. 

III. — SOME  COMPARISONS  WITH  HISTORIC  EVENTS. 

We  read  in  the  history  of  King  'Saul  how  little  by  little  he 
and  his  subjects  departed  from  right  ways  ;  and  how  David,  whom 
Samuel  had  already  anointed  to  be  king  in  the  place  of  Saul,  was 
driven  out  from  the  royal  house  ;  and  how  he  became  a  wanderer, 
impoverished  to  the  last  degree.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  at  the  cave  of  Adullam  he  made  his  headquarters  ; 

“  and  when  his  brothers  and  all  his  father’s  house  heard  of  it,  they  went 
down  to  him  thither.  And  there  gathered  themselves  unto  him,  every  one 
that  was  in  distress  ;  and  every  one  that  had  a  creditor,  and  every  one  that 
had  an  embittered  spirit ;  and  he  became  a  captain  over  them  ;  and  there 
were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men.” 

That  singular  gathering  Saul  and  all  those  loyal  to  him  were 
at  first  disposed  to  treat  with  contempt.  Their  conduct  and 
their  composition  justified  his  feeling  and  his  action,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  apparent  craziness  of  David's  conduct  and  that 
of  his  followers,  they  were  eventually  the  conquerors  of  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  the  subjugators  of  the  whole  house  and 
following  of  the  great  King  Saul  himself.  This  instance  has 
some  points  of  similarity  to  our  Commonweal  contingents.  It 
may  make  all  thoughtful  people  carefully  study  and  weigh  the 
causes  of  the  great  disturbances,  of  which  this  marching  on 
Washington  is  but  a  symptom  ;  i.  e.,  if  we  as  a  people,  as  a 
nation,  have  been  wandering  away  from  those  principles  which 
God  approves,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  find  out  our  errors,  both 
in  the  laws  and  in  their  execution,  and  speedily  correct  them. 
Something  has  disturbed  quite  generally  that  confidence  which  is 
essential  to  a  healthful  business  life.  That  confidence  must  be 
restored,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

On  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  there  was  a  singular 
movement.  It  was  of  “  Five  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  with 
captains  of  fifteen  and  tens  well  armed  all ;  with  musket  on 
shoulder  ;  sabre  on  thigh  ;  nay,  they  drive  three  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
for  who  knows  what  obstacles  may  occur  ?  ”  At  the  call  from 
Paris  of  Barbaroux,  one  of  the  ablest  conspirators  against  the 
rule  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles  assembled  these  men 
(July  5th,  1792).  Their  watchword  was  :  “March,  strike  down  the 
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tyrant !  ”  It  appears  that  the  marching  host  was  really  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  householders  and  men  well-to-do  who,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Barbaroux,  “  knew  how  to  die.”  They  were,  it  is  true, 
accused  by  their  enemies  of  being  idlers,  brigands,  and  convicts. 
Their  conduct  en  route,  however,  in  no  way  justified  the  accu¬ 
sation.  On  arrival  at  Paris  we  have  this  remarkable  speech 
from  these  Marseillais  : 

“We  have  come  numbering  five  hundred  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
oath  which  Marseilles  has  taken  to  fight  for  liberty  ;  but  liberty  i3  not  the 
cause  of  the  king.  When  we  go  to  shed  our  blood  it  is  of  importance  to  us 
to  know  whether  we  shed  that  blood  for  Louis  XVI.  or  for  our  country. 
We  ask  you  legislators  to  provide  for  our  subsistence  1  ” 

The  result  of  the  coming  of  these  men  to  Paris  with 
their  inspiring  song  of  “  Marchons,  Mcirchons,”  is  well  known. 
They  made  the  revolution  an  actuality.  They  struck  the  blow 
against  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  became  the  nucleus  around  which 
all  active  revolutionists  gathered.  The  king  fled  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  foi  protection  against  these  men  who  were  so  desperatelv  in 
earnest.  Their  march  and  their  song  have  entered  into  history 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  and  especially  to  French 
patriots.  At  first  it  was  hoped  by  Barbaroux  and  by  the  Mar¬ 
seillais  themselves  that  no  bloodshed  would  result  from  their 
coming,  though  they  came  armed  and  equipped  for  battle.  The 
contrast  between  this  movement  of  the  Marseillais  and  that  of 
the  several  Industrial  armies  now  on  the  way  to  Washington  is 
very  marked.  First :  Our  country  already  has  the  constitutional 
liberty  for  which  the  Marseillais  were  contending ;  for,  all 
France  just  then  was  (as  ours  is  not)  in  bitter  anarchy.  Sec¬ 
ond  :  They  were  actually  organized  for  war  and  performed 
this  purpose  of  their  organization  and  their  declaration.  The 
only  similarity  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  in  their  march¬ 
ing  toward  their  Capital.  Theirs  was  a  menace  to  the  existing 
government,  this  of  Coxey  is  ostensibly  a  series  of  petitions  to 

our  representatives  for  benevolent  legislation.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  similarity  between  those  Industrial  forces  claiming  legisla¬ 
tion  for  “ the  Commonweal”  and  the  assembling  of  Cromwell’s 
men  in  the  English  uprising  ;  and  there  is  a  less  likeness  to  the 
early  movements  of  the  American  Revolution.  During  the  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Roman 
government  was  on  the  decline,  and  ready  to  fall,  when  it  under- 
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took  by  public  acts  to  feed  the  soliciting  masses  of  the  people 
directly  and  indirectly  from  the  public  granaries. 

IY. — THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  BELIEF. 


As  an  executive  officer  it  would  be  an  assumption  on  my  part 
to  urge  much  with  regard  to  legislation  ;  yet  as  a  citizen,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  our  Congress  will  very  soon  make  such  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  as  will  bring  back  the  usual  confidence.  As  soon  as 
financial  methods,  however  criticised,  are  settled  by  legislative  ac¬ 
tion,  our  people,  business  men,  professional  men  and  all,  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  ;  and  step  by  step  confidence  and  prosperity  will 
be  restored,  for  we  are  as  a  whole  a  law-abiding  people.  This 
legislation  is  undoubtedly  the  thing  that  is  necessary  to  beget 
confidence.  It  seems  furthermore  an  absolute  necessity  that  the 
holders  of  capital  and  labor  should  come  to  a  cordial,  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and  certainly  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  a  competent  tribunal  established  by  our  Congress  to  adjust 
questions  of  difference  and  secure  co-operation  without  resorting 
to  the  dangerous  and  costly  methods  of  strikes  and  peiemptory 


discharges.  .  .  ,  , 

As  for  the  so-called  Industrial  hosts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 

work  already  in  demand  for  every  one  of  that  rank  and  file.  In 
1865  refugees  and  freedmen,  utterly  destitute  and  without  em¬ 
ployment,  fled  to  the  nearest  cities  eager  for  food  and  shelter.  In 
May  of  that  year  about  150,000  of  them  were  thus  collected,  and 
mostly  feeding  on  rations  daily  issued  to  them.  Within  three 
months  the  ration-list  was  reduced  to  within  20,000,  and  before 
the  end  of  that  year  but  a  handful  of  the  aged  and  decrepit  were 
left  to  be  cared  for  by  the  general  government.  From  Washing¬ 
ton  alone  more  than  ten  thousand  were  sent  away  to  homes  found 
for  them,  and  private  employment  secured.  This  was  systemat¬ 
ically  effected  by  the  use  of  agencies  and  transportation.  If  the 
burden  which  is  already  upon  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thus 
upon  the  United  States  Government,  is  too  great  to  be  borne, 
such  a  sifting  method  as  was  adopted  for  white  men  and  black 
men  in  1865  might  again  be  resorted  to.  But  I  am  strongly 
hoping  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  dissipation  as  the  journals  ot 
to-day  claim  of  the  crowds  gathered  here  and  there,  demanding 
methods  that  cannot  be  adopted  and  legislation  that  would  be  at 
best  inadequate  and  suicidal.  Probably  so  far  as  the  executive 
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departments  are  concerned,  the  best  possible  methods  have  been 
pursued.  They  are  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  Whenever  the 
law  is  broken  in  capturing  a  train,  in  violating  private  or  public 
pie  raises  put  on  the  restraint  as  strongly  and  gently  as  possible  ! 

Coxey-men  and  all  such  hosts  thus  far  readily  bend  individ¬ 
ually  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  This  demonstration  has  ren- 
deied  the  fact  clear  to  them  through  the  intelligent  and  universal 
exploiting  of  the  press, — the  fact  that  our  government  is  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  that  no  self-constituted  bodies  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  and  that  on  the  elections  we  must  all  depend 
for  remedying,  when  it  is  faulty,  the  personnel  of  representation. 

»  Oliver  Otis  Howard, 

Major-General  IT.  S.  Army. 


II.— CHARACTER  AND  METHODS  OP  THE  MEN. 

BY  THOMAS  BYRNES,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE  NEW  YORK 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Americans  to  treat  any  manifestation 
by  cranks  as  .  a  joke.  To  the  majority  of  us  the  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal.  liberty  is  so  real  that  we  are  disposed  to  accord  to  others 
le  right  to  do  about  as  they  please,  and  we  carry  this  to  the 
point  of  taking  the  position  of  good-natured  spectators,  watching 
the  antics  of  those  with  whom  liberty  has  degenerated  into 
license,  with  somewhat  the  same  feeling  of  amusement  with  which 
we  watch  the  horse-play  of  the  clown  in  the  circus  ring.  It  would 
seem  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  Americans  to  believe  that 
men  are  m  earnest  who  threaten  to  defy  the  law,  who  threaten  the 
government  of  this  country  with  intimidation,  who  declare  they 
intend  to  secure  the  result  they  desire,  not  through  the  constitu¬ 
tional  channel  of  the  ballot-box,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  near  the  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  men  who  form  the  “  Industrial  ” 
armies  now  marching  to  Washington  are  unable  to  influ¬ 
ence  legislation  m  the  legitimate  way,  by  securing  enough 
votes  to  elect  their  representatives.  This  is  plain,  because 
were  they  so  able,  they  would  at  once  avail  themselves  of  their 
political  strength.  They  represent  the  smallest  sort  of  a  minority 

what  th/0n'  1 1 t0  S+UW  t0  the  ma^0rit^  the?  Propose  to  get 
M  hat  they  want  by  intimidating  Congress, 
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The  men  who  compose  these  so-called  armies  are,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  what  are  ordinarily  called  tramps.  That  is,  they  are 
men  who  do  not  earn  and  have  not  earned  a  living  and  supported 
themselves.  They  have  banded  together,  a  menace  to  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  were,  and  they  propose  to  demand  that 
Congress  pass  certain  laws.  Their  avowed  object  is  to  assemble 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  and  there,  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  numbers,  to  so  intimidate  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  to  force  that  body  to  pass  certain  laws  dictated  by  them. 
Think  of  it  for  a  moment :  these  idle,  useless  dregs  of  humanity 

too  lazy  to  work,  too  miserably  inefficient  to  earn  a  living — in¬ 
tend  to  “demand”  that  Congress  shall  pass  laws  at' their  dictation. 

Demand,  that  is  the  word  they  use  in  their  so-called  procla¬ 
mations.  Two  thousand,  three  thousand,  five  thousand  tramps — 
whatever  their  number  may  be — “  demand”  when  they  speak  to 
the  government  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth  !  No  wonder 
the  people  laugh. 

From  the  paper  before  me,  giving  the  record  of  these  armies 
for  one  day,  I  find  a  regiment  of  United  States  troops,  in  the 
field  in  Montana,  has  arrested  an  army  of  650  men.  These  men 
mobbed  a  United  States  marshal  and  his  deputies,  and,  seizing  a 
train  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  started  east.  The  rail¬ 
road  authorities,  in  order  to  avoid  a  frightful  accident,  cleared 
the  track  for  them,  sidetracking  all  other  trains.  In  order  to 
capture  them  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  a  regiment  of  Federal 
troops.  The  work  of  a  great  transportation  system  was  upset ; 
passengers  travelling  and  goods  being  transported  under  the  law 
were  delayed.  Property  was  taken  possession  of.  A  United  States 
marshal  and  his  deputies  were  mobbed  and  driven  off. 

Here  is  the  story  of  what  was  done  as  told  by  the  Governor  of 
Montana  : 

Helena,  Montana,  April  25th. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

Information  reaches  me  by  wire  that  a  band  of  Coxeyites,  fleeing  the 
State  with  a  stolen  train,  were  overtaken  at  Billings  by  Deputy  United  States 
Marshals,  who  were  trying  to  serve  a  writ  emanating  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  A  fight  ensued.  One  deputy  marshal  was  wounded,  and 
the  leader  of  the  Coxeyites  wounded.  Deputy  marshals  were  overpowered 
and  driven  off  with  revolvers  and  other  weapons.  The  mob  then  surrounded 
the  deputies,  and  now  hold  them  prisoners.  Train  of  Coxeyites  within  a 
few  hours’  run  of  Fort  Keogh.  Impossible  for  State  militia  to  overtake 
them.  As  Governor  of  Montana,  I  hereby  request  you  to  have  Federal  troops 
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at  Fort  Keogh  intercept,  take  into  custody,  arrest,  and  hold  these  Coxeyites, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Court  issuing  writ  referred  to. 
If  Coxeyites  pass  Fort  Keogh  before  orders  emanate  from  you  for  their  ap¬ 
prehension,  I  request  that  Federal  troops  be  ordered  to  overtake  them. 
Promptness  required. 

G.  E.  Rickarts,  Governor  of  Montana. 

General  Frye’s  army,  300  strong,  being  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
told  their  leader  they  were  tired  of  walking.  They  captured  a 
freight  train,  informed  the  engineer  they  would  kill  him  if  he 
would  not  take  them  to  Brazil,  and  he,  acting  under  orders  given 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  in  the  interests  of  the 
property,  obeyed  the  order.  When  the  train  reached  Brazil, 
Ind.,  the  army  left  it.  The  men  demand  further  transportation 
from  the  Yandalia  road,  and  threaten,  if  this  he  not  given,  to 
burn  the  ties  and  fences.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  hand  of  300 
men,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized  community,  enforcing  their 
demands  by  the  destruction  of  property,  confiscating  for  their 
own  use  the  property  of  others.  So  far  these  men  have  not  killed 
any  one.  Otherwise  what  is  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Free  Companions  who  desolated  Europe,  or  the  pirates  and  the 
Buccaneers  on  the  Spanish  main  ? 

Josiah  Ross,  who  is  described  as  a  business  man,  is  at  the  head 
of  500  men  in  Buffalo,  H.  Y.,  and  says  he  will  lead  1,000  to 
Washington.  These  are  his  words,  describing  what  he  expects  to 
accomplish,  and  the  means  : 

We  will  go  right  up  to  the  Capitol  and  demand  our  rights,  and  we  will 
insist  on  them  in  spite  of  Mr.  Cleveland  or  any  one  else.  If  we  get  there 
and  find  that  Coxey’s  army  has  been  prevented  from  entering  Washington 
we  will  join  him  and  help  him  to  get  his  rights,  even  if  we  have  to  fight  for 
them.  We  will  demand  that  Congress  drop  this  tariff  tinkering,  and  act 
on  the  money  question,  right  away. 

“Even  if  we  have  to  fight.”  We  will  “demand  that  Con¬ 
gress.”  “Demand  that  Congress,”  under  threat  of  physical 
force,  if  the  “  demand  ”  be  not  granted.  If  this  is  not  threatened 
civil  war,  what  is  it  ? 

The  Kelly  branch  of  the  army,  1,200  in  number,  is  moving 
through  Indiana.  A  reconciliation  between  the  leaders,  Kelly 
and  Speed,  has  ended  the  fear  the  former  would  be  assassinated 
by  some  of  the  men. 

For  two  days  Kelly  had  a  body-guard  of  his  friends  around 
him.  This,  then,  is  the  estimate  of  the  kind  of  men  in  this 
aimy,  as  made  by  their  own  leaders.  They  are  murderers  or 
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would-be  murderers,  Kelly  thinks.  And  these  men  are  tramp¬ 
ing  on  to  Washington  to  “  demand  ”  of  Congress. 

Senator  Petfer,  of  Kansas,  and  Senator  Allen,  of  Nebraska, 
have  moved  resolutions,  the  first  to  provide  work  for  these  men 
at  government  expense  ;  the  other  welcoming  them  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  hard  times  in  this  country  during  the  past  year  have 
enormously  increased  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  More  than 
this,  there  has  been  a  spread  of  socialistic  doctrines  to  an  extent 
that  I  have  never  seen  before  in  an  equal  space  of  time.  Men 
have  preached  the  theory  that  the  government  is  bound  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Finding  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  who 
are  industrious  and  self-supporting,  will-  not  vote  for  any  such 
measure,  this  small  minority,  which  would  live,  and  does  live  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  earnings  of  others,  has  resorted  to  this  army 
movement,  and  is  on  its  way  to  demand  legislation.  It  is  easily 
understood  that  a  tramp,  to  whom  all  places  are  alike,  would  find 
a  pleasurable  excitement  in  such  a  march.  He  is  supported  as 
he  walks,  which  is  all  he  cares  for,  and  from  being  the  most  de¬ 
spised  object  in  the  community — the  beggar  for  broken  food — he 
suddenly  finds  a  certain  dignity  and  interest  attaching  themselves 
to  him  when  he  joins  one  of  these  armies. 

When  there  are  enough  of  him,  he  shows  his  natural  laziness 
and  his  contempt  for  law  by  seizing  on  railroad  trains  and  riding 
in  place  of  walking.  To  him,  the  army  movement  is  a  vast 
picnic. 

It  is  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  law-abiding  and  self-sup¬ 
porting  population  of  the  States,  for  the  movement,  has  been 
shown  by  the  gifts  of  food  and  the  help  afforded.  I  have  read  the 
published  accounts  carefully,  and  I  have  noticed  in  every  case  that 
help,  in  whatever  form,  has  been  given  to  get  the  men  to  move 
away.  The  farmers  are  not  to  be  blamed.  They  know  from  bit¬ 
ter  experience  what  it  means  to  have  tramps  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  are  powerless  to  defend  themselves,  and  naturally  they  do 
anything  to  get  rid  of  such  unwelcome  visitors.  I  would  do  the 
same  were  I  in  their  place.  There  is  a  standing  order  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railroad  forbidding  conductors  of  freight  trains  to  put 
off  tramps.  Why  ?  Simply  because  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  wooden  snowsheds  on  the  roads,  and  when  the  tramps  are  put 
off  they  set  these  on  fire.  It  is  cheaper  to  carry  them  on  the 
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trains.  It  was  cheaper  for  the  farmers  to  feed  the  Coxejites  and 
hanl  them  along  the  road  than  to  hare  them  stay.  No  doubt  if 
the  farmers  could  feed  and  transport  the  seventeen-year  locusts  and 
the  army- worms,  they  would  with  pleasure.  So  they  have  fed  and 
transported  these  army-worms. 

I  think  this  movement  is  the  most  dangerous  this  country 
has  seen  since  the  Civil  War.  Our  Government  rests  on  the 
submission  of  the  minority  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  this 
army  movement  is  nothing  more  than  that  the  minority  of  the 
minority  appeals  to  force  and  intimidation  to  secure  the  legisla¬ 
tion  it  wants.  It  is  an  outrage  that  this  army  of  tramps  and  so¬ 
cialists,  officered  by  self-constituted  “  Generals,”  “  Colonels,” 
and  the  like,  should  be  permitted  to  march  through  the  States 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  intimidating  Congress.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  illegal,  un-American,  and  a  disgrace,  and  it  should  have 
been  stopped  long  ago. 

I  am  told  there  is  no  law  which  may  be  appealed  to.  If  this 
be  true,  the  Congress  is  in  session,  and  a  law  should  be  passed  at 
once,  making  all  such  movements  impossible  for  the  future.  The 
evil  this  will  do  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  the  Socialistic 
doctrine  that  the  majority  may  be  ruled  by  the  minority.  This 
doctrine  crops  up  whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  employers 
and  employed.  The  ground  is  taken  that  men  who  have  real  or 
supposed  grievances  are  above  the  law,  the  law  in  this  country 
being  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  ; 
and  that  they  have  a  right  to  act  in  a  way  forbidden  by  law. 

If  this  thing  is  ever  successfully  carried  out,  then  the  United 
States  will  fall  into  a  chaos  in  which  mobs  will  be  fighting  mobs 
everywhere.  There  is  a  legal  method  defined  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  of  securing  legislation  in  Congress,  and  this  is  by  electing  a 
majority  of  Congressmen.  Any  other  method  of  influencing 
Congress  is  illegal  and  should  be  stopped.  Intimidation  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  armed  men  is  Rebellion  pure 
and  simple,  and  should  be  stamped  out  just  as  the  great  Rebellion 
was  in  1861. 

There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  army  movement.  The  presence 
in  Washington  of  6,000  or  7,000  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  and 
no  means  of  support,  means  a  very  serious  problem  to  the  rulers 
of  that  city.  If  these  men  are  deserted  by  their  leaders,  then 
there  will  probably  be  blood  shed  before  long.  They  have  been  well 
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educated  along  the  route,  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
and  they  will  take  what  they  want.  No  one  doubts  the  issue,  no 
one  doubts  the  government  is  strong  enough  to  defend  itself;  but 
citizens  will  probably  lose  their  lives  and  property  before  it  is  all 
over.  I  notice  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  has  been  sent 
to  the  Treasury.  What  a  comment  this  is  on  the  statement  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  this  army  movement  !  How  foreigners 
will  laugh  as  they  read  the  record  !  Arming  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  repel  the  expected  attack  of  a  body 
of  worthless,  idle,  lazy,  miserable  tramps!  Is  the  belief  a  joke 
that  there  is  necessity  for  this  action? 

I  have  not  heard  that  the  Army  intends  to  come  to  New  York 
city.  If  the  members  arrive  singly,  they  will  attract  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  do  the  tramps  who  come  for  winter  quarters.  If  they 
arrive  as  an  army  and  attempt  to  march  in  defiance  of  the  law — 
well,  the  police  of  New  York  have  never  yet  been  found  unable  to 
maintain  and  uphold  the  law  in  this  city,  and  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens. 

Thomas  Byrnes. 

III.— THE  DANGIEK  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

BY  DR.  ALVAH  H.  DOTY,  CHIEF  OE  THE  BUREAU  OF  CON¬ 
TAGIOUS  DISEASES,  NEW  YORK  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  recent  movement  under  the  leadership  of  certain  hare¬ 
brained  men,  which  has  resulted  in  the  banding  together  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  of  a  number  of  so-called  workmen,  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  political  and  other  motives.  There  is 
one  aspect,  however,  which  has  received  very  little,  if  any,  atten¬ 
tion,  although  it  may  be  productive  of  serious  consequences.  I 
refer  to  the  probability  of  the  different  groups  of  Coxeyites  act¬ 
ing  as  carriers  and  propagators  of  contagious  disease.  Although 
among  these  men  there  may  be  a  few  who  are  genuine  workmen 
and  who  take  part  in  these  novel  expeditions  believing  that  the 
result  will  be  beneficial  to  those  seeking  honest  employment,  and 
that  legislation  tending  to  promote  their  interest  will  follow,  it 
is  very  evident,  from  a  close  observation,  that  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  take  part  in  any  movement  which  would  insure 
them  plenty  of  food  and  drink  and  protection  from  work.  Those 
who  have  come  in  contact  and  are  familiar  with  the  frequenters 
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of  cheap  lodging-houses  in  this  and  other  cities  would  probably 
recognize  a  good  many  familiar  faces  in  the  Coxey  legion  now  on 
foot. 

There  is  no  greater  or  more  difficult  problem  which  presents 
itself  to  a  commander  of  an  army  than  the  necessary  means  by 
which  his  men  on  march  or  in  camp  can  be  kept  well  and  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition  and  free  from  disease.  The  strict  rules  which 
are  made  and  enforced  would,  to  a  layman,  seem  foolishly  exact¬ 
ing.  They  are,  however,  often  insufficient  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  soldiers.  The  most  minute  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  care  of  the  body — cleanliness,  clothing,  footwear,  water  sup¬ 
ply,  food,  and  the  removal  and  destruction  of  refuse  matter,  the 
latter  being  of  paramount  importance.  Any  disobedience  of 
these  directions  is  met  with  severe  punishment.  If  this,  in  well- 
drilled  men,  subject  to  the  severest  discipline,  does  not  prevent 
sickness  and  disease,  what  may  be  expected  of  a  body  of  men 
without  discipline,  and  with  whom  the  subject  of  hygiene  and 
cleanliness  is  a  vague  fancy  and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration? 
Members  of  this  fraternity  rarely  remove  their  clothes,  eat  what 
they  can  get  in  the  most  primitive  way,  drink  from  any  receptacle, 
and  sleep  anywhere  ;  they  are  subject  to  numerous  skin  eruptions, 
generally  the  result  of  filth,  and  also  other  diseases,  which  are 
more  or  less  contagious.  These  maladies  receive  no  attention 
and  generally  persist  until  nature  lends  a  helping  hand  ;  such  dis¬ 
eased  conditions,  although  loathsome,  are  fortunately  not  fatal.  It 
is  the  dissemination  of  the  more  dangerous  diseases,  such  as  small¬ 
pox,  cholera,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  which  seriously  affects 
the  public.  No  richer  soil  can  be  found  for  the  propagation  of 
disease  than  one  of  the  groups  above  referred  to.  On  entering  a 
town  they  at  once  consort  with  their  own  class,  who  are  the  usual 
victims  of  contagious  disease,  a  fact  which  is  strikingly  apparent 
during  epidemics,  and  particularly  so  during  the  prevalence  of 
typhus  fever  and  cholera.  Among  the  causes  of  this,  the  lack  of 
personal  cleanliness  plays  a  very  important  part. 

The  exposure  necessary  to  become  infected  is  so  brief  that  a 
sojourn  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour  of  a  visiting  body  to  a  locality 
where  contagious  disease  exists  may  be  sufficient  to  infect  some 
one  of  their  number;  thus  supplied  with  the  germ,  the  propaga¬ 
tion  follows.  The  initial  symptoms  are  not  recognized,  and  the 
one  affected,  with  perhaps  an  eruption  in  full  bloom,  drags  along 
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with  the  rest  until  a  convenient  town  is  reached,  where  he  is  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  place.  The  disease  may  remain  un¬ 
recognized,  no  precautions  taken,  and  blissful  ignorance  reign 
until  a  crop  of  cases  appear,  with  its  consequent  serious  result. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  suffering  from  one  of  these  mala¬ 
dies  should  be  present;  infected  clothing  is  sufficient  to  scatter 
the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  that  as  a  meaus 
of  increasing  contagious  diseases  throughout  the  country,  Coxey- 
ism  is  an  agent  of  the  most  vicious  type. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  a  realism  the  truth  of  which 
will  be  corroborated  by  those  who  deal  with  diseases  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Investigation  as  to  the  origin  of  epidemics,  which  from 
time  to  time  occur,  gives  innumerable  records  of  outbreaks  due  to 
the  mode  of  transmission  above  referred  to.  For  instance,  in 
1881,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  “  Kurban  Bairam,” 
a  band  of  pilgrims,  having  about  the  same  discipline  and  respect 
for  sanitary  measures  as  we  would  expect  to  find  in  Coxey’s  army, 
arrived  at  Mecca.  There  had  been  sickness  among  them  during 
the  journey,  and  a  number  had  died.  They  were  buried  and  soon  * 
forgotten.  No  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  death  (which  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  to  have  been  due  to  cholera)  was  instituted,  nor 
were  any  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  further  development  of 
disease.  They  mixed  with  the  mass  of  people  at  Mecca  and  J eddah, 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  cholera  appeared  among  those 
who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast.  The  ravages  which 
followed  were  frightful ;  in  one  day  there  were  over  300  deaths 
from  this  cause.  From  this  point  of  infection  cholera  was  carried 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  by  steamer  and  other  modes  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  wanton  neglect  and  absolute  disregard  on  the 
part  of  these  Mohammedan  pilgrims  of  all  measures  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  or  to  limit  the  disease,  and  the  need  of  a  proper 
quarantine,  have  resulted  in  a  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
different  nations,  and,  at  the  International  Sanitary  Conference 
held  in  Paris  in  February  aud  March  of  the  present  year,  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  enforcement  of  a  quarantine  which,  if 
carried  out  against  India,  should  prevent  a  future  introduction  of 
this  disease  into  Europe. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  rather  forced  upon  us  at 
this  period,  as  the  birth  of  Coxeyism  occurs  at  the  time  when  the 
country  is  visited  by  smallpox ;  this  disease  is  apparently  epi- 
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demic  in  Chicago  and  it  also  prevails  in  many  cities  and  towns, 
both  in  the  East  and  West. 

If  the  reports  be  true,  this  nn- American  and  unsanitary  move¬ 
ment  has  been  encouraged  by  the  citizens  of  the  different  places 
visited  hv  these  men  ;  they  have  received  and  fed  the  Coxeyites 
and  passed  them  along  to  the  next  town,  evidently  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  as  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Regarding  this  subject  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  this  movement  may  be  tolerated  by  the  people,  what 
precautions  should  be  taken  as  a  means  of  public  protection  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  health  official  of  every  town  or  city  through¬ 
out  the  country  should  be  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  into  their  respective  places  of  any  assemblage 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  until 
a  rigid  inspection  can  be  made  regarding  the  sanitary  condition 
of  said  assemblage  ;  to  remove  and  quarantine  all  suspicious  cases, 
and  take  such  other  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  This 
at  once  becomes  a  most  important  factor  in  preserving  the  public 
health  and  also  in  discouraging  this  fungous  growth.  The  differ¬ 
ent  state  boards  of  health  should  also  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

We  cannot  study  this  subject  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  public  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  filth,  negligence,  and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  these  people. 
No  practical  encouragement  is  given  or  inducement  offered  to 
promote  personal  cleanliness.  We  rear  magnificent  churches, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  but  we  build  no  magnificent 
public  baths.  The  fact  that  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ” 
is  apparently  lost  sight  of.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  attention  given  by  the  public  to  this  important 
matter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  good  hygiene.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  city  we  find  anchored  to  certain  piers  along 
the  river  front  a  few  public  floating  bath-houses,  small  in 
size  and  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  and  as  for 
furnishing  bathing  facilities  for  those  dependent  upon  the 
public  for  this  necessity  they  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Their  location  is  unknown  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  hours  for  bathing  are  restricted, 
the  bath-houses  can  only  be  reached  after  a  long  walk  through 
some  of  the  worst  and  loneliest  parts  of  the  city.  What  accom¬ 
modation  does  it  extend  to  a  tired  workingman  or  woman  ?  and 
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what  inducement  does  it  offer  to  a  lazy  tramp  to  bathe  himself  ? 
— the  latter  a  most  important  public  consideration. 

It  seems  strange  that,  while  religious  and  other  societies, 
philanthropists  and  rich  men,  are  conjuring  their  brains  to  find 
the  best  method  of  improving  the  lowest  class,  the  important 
necessity  of  public  baths  should  not  occur  to  them.  These 
should  be  built  on  a  large  scale,  with  every  possible  convenience, 
even  to  a  barber  shop,  where  a  tramp  could  occasionally  have 
his  hair  cut  and  face  shaved,  which  luxury  he  is  at  present  de¬ 
prived  of.  The  baths  should  always  be  opened  and  made  attrac¬ 
tive.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be  fewer  Anarchists  found 
and  fewer  hospitals  needed. 

Alvah  H.  Doty. 
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In  the  present  aspect  of  the  Woman  Question,  the  position  of 
the  young  girl  becomes  an  important  as  well  as  an  interesting 
consideration.  Only  a  limited  number  of  people  nowadays  in¬ 
sist  in  their  finite  foolishness  that  all  women  indiscriminately 
should  undertake  the  duties  of  motherhood.  The  conviction  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  that  many  amongst  us  are  not  suited 
for  the  sacred  office.  But  allowing  that  marriage  is  the  holiest 
and  most  perfect  state  botli  for  men  and  women,  in  what  way  are 
our  young  men  and  maidens  taught  to  qualify  themselves  for  it  ? 
Take  the  girl  first :  How  is  she  educated  so  as  to  fit  her  for  such 
an  onerous  position  ?  The  constant  effort  so  far  has  been  to  keep 
her  in  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  everything  connected  with 
it,  and  of  the  world  which  she  will  in  turn  be  expected  to  educate 
her  children  to  enter.  This  state  of  ignorance  in  marriageable 
women  used  to  be  called  innocence.  An  innocent,  according  to 
the  country  people,  is  an  idiot ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
husbands  of  these  ladies,  in  moments  of  exasperation,  call  them 
idiots  as  often  as  anything.  The  absurdity  of  an  education  de¬ 
signed  for  the  preservation  of  their  ignorance  was  one  of  the  first 
things  to  strike  women  as  strange  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives 
when  they  began  to  think  for  themselves.  Some  of  the  highest 
authorities  still  insist  that  the  arrangement  is  a  wise  one  ;  but 
the  highest  authorities  err  sometimes,  and  are  also  apt  to  be  want¬ 
ing  in  wit.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  mothers  would  try 
to  save  their  daughters  from  the  cruel  position  in  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  silence  places  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  mothers  pretty 
generally  evade  the  responsibility,  and  leave  their  daughters  to  find 
their  own  way  out  of  the  difficulty  as  best  they  can;  and  this,  it 
appears,  is  what  the  modern  girl  is  everywhere  endeavoring  to  do. 
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Forced  forward  by  impulses  which,  'are  strange  to  herself  and 
new  to  the  race,  she  is  gradually  and  involuntarily  raising  her¬ 
self.  But  it  is  a  slow  and  painful  process,  and  how  to  help  her 
is  the  question  to  which  many  of  the  large-hearted  and  thought¬ 
ful  women  of  the  present  time  give  the  most  serious  and  anxious 
attention.  They  have  their  views,  as  is  inevitable,  but  their  Ob- 
ject  is  the  unusual  one  of  wishing  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter  rather  than  to  prove  themselves  right;  hence  the  subject 
is  for  the  moment  uppermost,  and  discussions' of  it  are  incessant. 
In  the  blub  and' periodicals,;  at  the  dinner-table,  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  what  girls  were,  are,  will  be,  and  should  'be  is  the  constant 
question.  It  is  not,  however,  usually  viewed  as  a  whole,  but  in 
little  sections;  an  undue  importance  being  attached  to  each  in 
succession,  because,  although  women  generally  are  becoming  con¬ 
scious  that  some  great  change  is  taking  place  in  their  position, 
they  are  as  yet  unaware  of  the  nature  of  it,  and  are  consequently 
apt  to  settle  upon  some  transient  phase  as  being  the  change  itself 
instead  of  merely  an  indication  of  change,  or  a  temporary- effect 
of  the  'effervescence  which  inevitably  accompanies  it.  1 

Common  is  confusion  of  mind,  and  in  the  general  tangle 
cause  and  effect  are  more  often  confounded  than  not.  People 
know  that  there  are  Christians  of  all  kinds,  yet,  when  it  suits 
their  argument,  they  will  confidently  assert  that  this  one  is  a 
saint  or  that  one  is  a  sinner,  because  he  is  a  Christian;  and  they 
are  not  necessarily  dishonest  people  either,  only  undiscrirhinating. 
What  they  mistake  for  the  outcome  of  Christianity  is  merely  an 
effect  of  temperament.  Views  are  a  dish  at  our  intellectual  din¬ 
ner  which  Some  of  us  can  assimilate;  we  digest  it  and  are  the  better 
for  it,  while  it  disagrees  with  others  and  upsets  them.  Tt  is  not 
the  food  that  is  at  fault,  however,  but  something  Wrong  with  the 
consumer.  So  soine  shriek  that  “wildness”  is  an  outcome  of  the 
noble  love  of  liberty,  and  others  are  easily  convinced  that  some  of 
their  acquaintances  are  disagreeable  because  they  approve  of  the 
suffrage  for  women;  as  if  women  had  never  been  “wild”  or  worse 
before  there  Was  any  talk  of  emancipating  them,  and  as  if  there 
were  something  in  the  suffrage  question  inconsistent  with  a  pleas- 
ifigaddress.  Impossible  generalizations  of  this  kind  recur  continu¬ 
ally,  and  just  at  the  present  time  every  daughter  is  supposed  to  be 
having  difficulties  with  her  mother,  because  some  daughters  are 
not  happy  in  themselves,  or-  have 1  been  unfortunate  in  their 
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parents.  That  daughters  do  revolt  is  true,  and  that  they  are  in 
some  instances  right  to  do  so  must  also  be  conceded  by  those  who 
know  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  evident  too  that  they  are  often 
wrong.  When  they  revolt  it  is  best  to  ask  why  they  have  done 
so;  instead  of  which  they  are  generally  told  that  they  mustn’t. 
This  has  been  the  mother’s  method  from  time  immemorial,  and 
the  mother’s  mistake,  as  she  is  now  finding.  All  things  alter,  and 
the  girl  alters  insensibly  with  the  rest,  yet  the  mother  at  home 
remains  unaware  of  the  change.  She  expects  her  grown-up  daugh¬ 
ter  to  be  ignorant  of  everything  objectionable  upon  earth  until 
she  marries,  but  then  she  may  be  told  anything  without  other 
preparation  than  the  marriage  service.  The  English  girl  may 
be  as  much  the  chattel  of  her  parents  nowadays  as 
ever  she  was,  if  the  parents  so  choose.  They  can 
order  her  life  in  its  most  minute  details  up  to  the  last  moment 
that  she  spends  beneath  their  roof,  and  can  then  hand  her  over, 
and  often  do,  to  face  disease  and  death  as  the  chattel  of  her 
husband.  It  is  from  the  horrors  of  this  position  that  girls  have 
to  make  their  escape,  and  that  not  for  their  own  ends  only,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  tyrannies  of  par¬ 
ents  may  be  terrible.  Fathers  frequently  compel  their  grown-up 
daughters  to  lead  an  idle,  useless,  and  irksome  existence  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  prejudices,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the 
girls’  abilities,  inclinations,  and  possible  necessities,  until  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  make  a  career  for  themselves,  and  their  lives 
are  spoilt.  Clergy,  doctors,  and  lawyers  practising  in  country 
places  din  marriage,  and  nothing  else,  into  their  daughters’  ears, 
although  there  are  no  marriageable  men  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  latter  go  elsewhere  for  work  as  they  grow  up,  but  these  par¬ 
ents  argue  on  the  old  lines,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact,  as  the 
beaver  that  builds  its  dam  with  the  handle  of  a  broom  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  garret  is  of  the  absence  of  water.  But  as  we  advance  by 
degrees  it  becomes  impossible  to  cramp  the  lives  of  mature 
young  women  in  accordance  with  ideas  that  did  for  an  older  day, 
but  that  are  impracticable  and  apt  to  be  injurious  in  ours.  Intel¬ 
ligence  is  active,  books  are  plentiful,  thought]  is  free,  and  there 
are  always  opportunities  for  conversation.  The  girls  of  a  family 
may  be  “  like  dumb  driven  cattle  ”  until  one  of  them  marries, 
but  then  what  the  others  become  depends  very  much  upon  her. 
If  she  is  able,  energetic,  and  unhappy,  she  will  take  good  care 
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that  her  sisters  know  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  the  resnlt  of 
her  instruction  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  the  kind  of  person 
marriage  has  made  her.  And  besides  the  married  sister, 
there  are  always  the  servants,  many  of  them  modest 
and  high-principled  women,  more  delicate  minded  than  their 
mistresses,  but  many  unfortunately  quite  the  reverse.  The  young 
lady’s  maid  who  brushes  her  mistress’s  hair  twice  a  day  has  ample 
opportunities  to  influence  her,  and  does  so  only  too  often  with 
the  worst  effect.  The  girl,  like  the  boy,  comes  to  an  impression¬ 
able  age,  and  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  fatal  fascination  of  a 
tabooed  subject,  and  the  only  sensible  way  to  educate  her  is  to 
watch  for  this  time,  and  then  instruct  her.  There  are  usually  in¬ 
dications  of  it  in  remarks  she  makes  and  questions  she  asks.  It 
is  urged  by  some  mothers  that  premature  knowledge  of  the  world 
coarsens  a  girl,  and  makes  her  hard  and  callous.  This  is  quite 
possible,  but  the  knowledge  should  not  be  premature.  Those  who 
undertake  the  education  of  girls  should  be  able  to  decide  when 
the  right  time  comes  to  impart  it ;  otherwise  they  are  not  fit  for 
their  office.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  girls  who 
would  never  get  over  premature  revelations,  while  there  are  others 
with  senses  so  precocious  that  they  seem  never  to  have  had  an  age 
of  innocence,  and  it  is  necessary  to  speak  to  these  at  once  and 
plainly.  Mothers  must  discriminate,  and  not  shirk  their  duty  in 
the  matter  because  it  is  unpleasant.  Girls  generally  know  more 
of  the  world  they  live  in  than  they  are  allowed  to  pretend.  They 
learn  somehow,  as  often  involuntarily  as  not.  But  it  is  not  what 
she  knows  that  coarsens  a  girl — it  is  the  way  in  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  conveyed.  A  communication  made  in  a  giggle  by 
a  servant  has  a  very  different  effect  upon  character  and  conduct 
from  the  same  thing  gravely  given  as  a  lesson.  And  when  young 
people  are  taught  the  facts  of  life,  they  must  also  be  taught  what 
to  think  about  them.  Girls  brought  up  on  this  plan  make  the 
most  admirable  women  ;  it  is  the  haphazard  of  the  other  which 
ends  only  too  often  in  disaster. 

The  impulse  of  the  elder  married  women  just  now  is  to  keep 
girls  from  all  knowledge  of  evil,  that  it  may  not  grieve  them; 
that  of  the  younger  is  to  enlighten  them.  This  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  in  the  acute  stage  of  suffering  from  lost  illusions,  and 
they  would  save  others  that  misery  at  all  events,  while  the  elder 
women  have  calmed  down,  forgotten,  become  blunted,  or  lost 
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hope.  The  last  oftenest.  They  capnot  believe  that  the  world 
will  ever  be  any  better  than  it  is,  and  they,  can  think  of  no  other 
way  of  serving  the  girls  than  by  keeping  them  in ,  ignorance,  as 
long  as  possible.  ;  . 

There  was  a  charm  about  the  old  ideal  of  innocence  ;vyhic?h 
men  and  women  of  refinement  are  very  loath  to  Ipse.  If  girls 
could  be  kept  ip  perfect  seclusion,  only  allowed  to  read  works 
specially  prepared  for  them,  and  married  when  they  came  tp 
maturity  to  men  worthy  of  them,  thpn  there  could  bp  little  quesr 
tion  that  the  preservation,  of  what  we  call  their  innocence  would 
be  as  practically  right  as  it  is  poetically  beautiful.  Bpt  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  girl’s  life  at  the  present  time  makes  the  old  ideal  al¬ 
most  impossible  and  quite  unsafe.  It  is  almost  impossible  be¬ 
cause  in  the  confusion  consequent  upon  a  great  effort  to  set  the 
human  household  in  order,  much  is  exposed  which  has  hitherto 
been  hidden,  and  the  girl  can  see  for  herself.  Hers  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  position  of  all.  She  may  be  more  intelligent 
than  her  mother,  and  although  she  may  not  be  so  well  educated 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  she, is  pretty  certain  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  more  general  information.  Her  mind  is  probablv  a  afore- 
house  of  disconnected  facts,  the  object  having  been  to  cram  as 
many  as  possible  into  it  without  order  or  arrangement,  so  that  the 
chances  are  she  cannot  lay  hold  of  anything  for  her  guidance 
just,  when  she  wants  it.  To  keep  young  people  in  ignorance  is  to 
expose  them  to  every  risk,  and  to  let, them  have  knowledge  with¬ 
out  teaching  them  how  to  use  it  is  to,  give  them  a  dangerous 
machine  with  which  they  may  injure  themselves  for  life. 

The  modern  girl  cannot  help  knowing  that  she  herself  is 
the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  unless  she,  is  essentially 
stupid,  she  must  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
about.  When  BUeau,  the  innocent  in  “  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
qupray,”  confesses  that  she  has  known  or  suspected  her  step¬ 
mother’s  character  from  the  first,  one  is  , not  surprised.  But 
the  ignoiance  required  of  a  mature  young  woman  is  not  onl'17 
impossible,  but  injurious,  to  her  character,  since  it  is  apt  to 
drive,  her  into  a  hypocritical  assumption  of  it.  The  differ- 
enoe  of  opinion  op  (the  subject  places  her  between  two  stools* 
She  would  *  Jike  to  answer  to  every  one’s  expectations,  but 
never  knows  what  to  know  and  what  not  to  know.  Her  father 
Tyould  have  her  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance,  of  the  world,  her 
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mother  leans  also  to  that  ideal,  but  other  people  she : meets  are 
altogether  against  it.  She  is  given  the  Bible>  Shakespeare>  and 
the  dictionary,  and  is  expected  to  overlook  the  objectionable  facts 
of  life  which  they  contain  and  explain.  If  she  does  not  do  so ‘ 
until  she  is  married,  it  is  argued  that  she  is  not  pure  minded 
But,  besides  such  sources  of  information,  as  she  comes  to  matur¬ 
ity,  if  she  is  healthy,  she  is  conscious  of  inclinations  and  im¬ 
pulses  which  alter  her  whole  attitude  towards  the  other  sex,  and 
these  are  in  no  way  checked  by  absolute  silence  on  the  subject; 
On  the  contrary,  the  mystery  that  is  made  of  it  is  apt  to  change 
her  involuntary  interest  into  unwholesome  curiosity,  and  then 
she  will  adroitly  extract  information  from  her  elders  unawares  by 
affecting  to  know  more  than  she  does.  She  feels,  thinks,  and  ob¬ 
serves;  and  thought,  feeling,  and  observation  together  force  hei’ 
to  draw  her  own  conclusions  ;  but  whether  these  will  be  sound 
and  healthy  is  now  a  matter  of  chance.  She  may  ask  questions 
on  any  other  subject  under  the  sun,  but  on  this  one  she  is  left  to 
her  natural  instincts, although  these  may  betray  her  into  pernicious 
habits,  and  often  do.  She  may  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
teaching  on  all  serious  subjects  but  that  which  concerns  the  very 
reason  of  her  being.  She  is  expected  to  have  the  highest  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  matter,  and  yet  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  For 
the  chief  duty  of  her  life  she  is  unprepared.  The  inconsistencies 
in  the  whole  education  of  a  girl  are  both  ludicrous  and  pathetic, 
and  place  her  in  a  false  if  not  a  dangerous  position. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  protect  the 
modern  girl,  in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  word.  What  we  are 
aiming  at  is  to  make  the  world  a  safe  and  pleasant  place  for  her 
to  live  in,  and  it  is  found  best  to  arm  her  with  information  that 
she  may  know  her  enemies  when  she  meets  them,  and  be  able  to 
protect  herself— from  herself  as  well  as  from  her  enemies.  One 
is  specially  sorry  for  the  daughters  of  rich,  idle,  and  sensual 
mothers  because  they  are  more  hoodwinked  and  imposed  upon 
than  girls  in  any  other  class.  There  are  hundreds  of  daughters 
at  the  mercy  of  mothers  who  have  no  nobler  ambition  than  to 
secure  a  good  place  in  society  for  them.  These  girls  are  most 
sedulously  “  protected/’  that  is  to  say  they  are  deprived  of  the 
safeguard  of  knowledge,  and  not  for  any  good  reason,  but  merely 
for  vulgar  commercial  purposes.  The  less  £irls  know  the  more 
easily  they  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  husbands.  ;  These 
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girls  are  brought  up,  regardless  of  character  and  constitution, 
exclusively  for  the  marriage  market,  and  are  exhibited  like  fatted 
fowls  whose  value  depends  upon  the  color  and  condition  of  their 
flesh.  The  sooner  a  girl  in  this  set  is  married,  the  better  her 
parents  are  pleased.  They  have  done  with  the  trouble  of  her 
then,  and  do  not  care  much  what  becomes  of  her  afterwards,  so 
long  as  she  keeps  up  appearances.  These  are  the  girls  who  are 
now  beginning  to  revolt  in  numbers.  Until  lately  only  one  here 
and  there  would  strike  out  admirably  for  freedom  and  attain  to 
the  Higher  Life  ;  but  just  as  often  they  become  courtesans  of  the 
clique  which  openly  airs  its  depravity  everywhere,  and  makes  the 
manners  of  many  of  the  country  houses  an  offence  to  the  nation. 
Prudent  mothers  do  not  allow  their  daughters  to  go  alone  to  these 
places  or  mix  with  this  set  except  under  strict  surveillance  ;  but 
prudence  is  not  the  rule  with  society  mothers;  position  and  how 
to  secure  it  is  their  first  consideration,  the  position  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  mere  money  and  rank.  They  will  sit  down  with  the 
lowest  in  the  land  if  only  he  have  a  high-sounding  title.  There 
is  nothing  that  brutalizes  a  woman  like  the  struggle  for  rank,  and 
it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  how  young  girls  are  exposed,  forced  for¬ 
ward,  and  sacrificed  to  further  this  common  and  contemptible 
aim.  Mothers  of  this  kind  are  strong  on  the  subject  of  what 
girls  should  not  know.  They  play  into  the  hands  of  the  kind  of 
men  they  meet  when  they  play  for  position,  and  do  their  best  to 
further  the  principal  object  in  life  of  those  men,  the  care  for  their 
own  convenience.  Girls  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world  be¬ 
come  extremely  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  husbands,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  both  to  men 
and  mothers  in  a  good  many  cases. 

But  well-meaning  mothers,  not  yet  out  of  the  sycophant  stage, 
are  also  afraid  of  what  men  will  say.  This  is  a  survival  of  the 
days  of  the  degradation  of  marriage,  when  it  was  almost  the 
only  career  open  to  a  woman  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Then 
women  had  to  consider  what  men  required  of  them,  but  now  they 
ask  why  they  require  it.  Men  would  lose  their  respect  for  girls 
who  knew  the  world,  some  declare;  but  we  ask  Avliy  more  for  girls 
than  for  married  women,  and  find  in  the  answer  a  motive  that 
makes  what  they  call  their  respect  of  no  consequence.  It  is  also 
objected  that  men  will  turn  a  girPs  knowledge  to  evil  account, 
which  is  very  probable ;  but  the  men  who  do  it  are  those  who 
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take  advantage  of  their  ignorance  for  the  same  purpose.  It 
would  be  best  to  save  girls  from  having  to  deal  with  animals  of 
this  description,  but  as  this  is  impossible,  surely  some  knowledge 
of  the  kind  is  an  absolutely  necessary  safeguard. 

When  the  mother  shows  want  of  sympathy  and  want  of  com¬ 
prehension  with  regard  to  the  subjects  that  perplex  the  daughter, 
the  girl  is  driven  elsewhere  with  her  troubles,  and  very  often 
chooses  an  undesirable  confidante  ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  the 
last  person  a  girl  thinks  of  consulting  about  any  interest  of  vital 
importance  to- herself  is  her  own  mother.  No  honorable  person 
will  interfere  between  parents  and  children,  but  how  to  help  an 
unhappy  girl  except  by  doing  so  is  frequently  a  question. 
Pressure  of  public  opinion  will  have  its  effect  in  time,  but  mean¬ 
while  much  damage  is  being  done,  much  needless  suffering  in¬ 
flicted.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  modern  girl  has 
been  caught  by  the  rising  tide  of  progress,  and  will  be  borne  along 
bravely.  If  parents  are  tyrannical,  if  the  girl  finds  herself  one  of 
a  houseful  of  girls  doomed  to  stagnation  at  home,  or  with  marriage 
mapped  out  for  her  as  the  only  alternative  when  marriage  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  ;  or  if  she  has  any  strong  bent  and  finds  herself  prevented 
from  pursuing  it,  she  surely  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  herself  to  seek 
advice  on  the  subject,  and  to  revolt  if  necessary.  It  is  not  her 
parents’  prospects  that  are  at  stake,  but  her  own,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  whole  life  depends  upon  the  early  choice  of  a  career 
suited  to  her  constitution,  taste,  and  abilities. 

The  modern  girl  is  growing  up,  and  “  more  life  and  fuller”  is 
what  she  wants.  The  subject  of  her  capacity  is  one  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  generalize  upon.  The  genus  girl  is  comprised  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  most  varied  powers  and  opposite  inclinations,  and 
in  order  to  do  them  justice  circumstances  should  be  made  to  suit 
this  variety — circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  opportunities  for  putting  themselves  to  the  test,  and 
arriving  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  they  can  or  can  not  do. 
The  way  of  the  world  has  been  to  make  a  sphere  of  an  invariable 
size  and  shape  for  all  girls  indiscriminately  according  to  their 
class.  If  it  does  not  fit,  the  girl  is  held  to  be  at  fault,  and  the 
educator  is  expected  to  alter  her,  to  take  her  in,  like  a  dress,  if 
necessary  rather  than  to  enlarge  her  little  sphere.  If  possible 
she  is  forced  into  it  and  kept  there  ;  and  in  one  case  her  spirit 
will  be  broken,  her  development  checked,  and  her  chances  of 
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happiness  lost ;  in  another  she  will  outgrow  it  in  spite  of  herself, 
but  will  become  distorted  in  the  effort,  like  cedar-trees  dwarfed 
by  Chinese  gardeners  to  grow  in  flower  pots.  One  meets  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  sort  of  mismanagement  every  day,  the  first  being  a' 
weak  and  useless  women  of  the  kind  that  brings  contempt1  upon 
the  sex,  while  the  second  is  only  too  often  an  evil  influence: 

“  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  girls  ?  ”  distracted  parents  ask 
incessantly.  T;he  answer  is  easy  enough.  Consider  them,  re¬ 
spect  the  needs  of  their  nature,  and  do  not  require  them  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  Parents  who 
would  do  their  duty  by  the  modern  girl  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  average  of  intelligence  is  higher  in  her  sex  than  it  used' 
to  be,  that  observation  is  involuntary,  and  that  silence  may  con¬ 
ceal  thought,  but  does  not  stifle  it.  The  reasoning  faculty  is 
there,,  and  will  work  of  its  own  accord,  but  probably  all  awry  if 
not  carefully  directed.  There  are  very  few  girls  who  will  not 
strive  after  an  ideal  of  life  if  only  it  is  offered  to  them  early. 
Girls  are  of  a  plastic  nature.  Their  inclinations  for  the  most  part 
tend  toward  refining  influences  ;  but  influenced  they  must  be,  and 
if  there  is  an  absence  of  that  which  is  noble  in  the  shape  into 
which  they  are  first  moulded,  then  that  which  is  ignoble  is  apt  to 
take  its  place.  There  is  no  more  difficult  or  delicate  task  in  edu- 
cation  than  the  forming  of  a  young  girl’s  character.  If  a  well-: 
judged  touch  will  on  the  one  hand  produce  the  most  beautiful 
results,  so  on  the  other  one  that  is  ill-judged  will  warp  and  dis¬ 
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The  present  difficulty  has  already  resulted  both  in  good  and 
evil.  In  the  first  reaction  from  the  old  state  of  things,  thechattel- 
giil  is  apt  to  rebel  against  necessary  as  well  as  unnecessary  re¬ 
straint,  and  the  consequence  is  anything  but  edifying  ;  but  at  the 
same  .time  there  are  girls  growing  up  among  us  in  all  classes  who 
promise  to  be  among  the  finest  specimens  of  their  sex  the  world 
has  ever  seen  in  any  numbers.  Now  and  then  individuals  of  the 
kind  have  appeared  to  show  what  women  might  be,  but  it  is  only 
in  our  day  that  the  typo  has.  blossomed  out  into  many  representa¬ 
tives  These  girls  are  the  product  of  the  higher  education  whieh 
is  truly  both  higher  and  an  education  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who. 
secures  one  of  them  for  a  wife. 
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In  an  article  published  in  this  Review  some  months  ago,  M. 
Romero,  then  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance,  complained  that  false 
news  regarding  Mexico  found  easy  access  to  the  columns  of 
American  journals.  His  position  was  justified  by  the  cases  to 
which  he  referred,  and  by  many  others,  but  the  complaint  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  the  representative  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  owes  its  existence,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  its  affairs.  For,  of  the  rulers  of  our  times,  none 
has  derived  greater  benefit  from  the  action  of  a  subsidized  press 
than  has  Mr.  Diaz,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  governs  one 
of  the  countries  where  there  is  the  steel  of  a  thousand  pens  in  the 
sabre  of  a  soldier. 

When  Mr.  Diaz  came  into  power  his  government  was  supported 
by  internal  elements  of  stability  that  might  have  insured  com¬ 
parative  peace  such  as  he  had  not  allowed  the  Republic  to  enjoy 
for  years  ;  but,  to  control  those  elements  by  the  means  he  devised, 
Mr.  Diaz  needed  vast  sums  of  money,  for  which  he  depended 
on  foreign  loans.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  inspire  for¬ 
eign  capitalists  with  confidence  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Finan¬ 
cial  agents  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  money  markets  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  a  very  simple  plan  to  control  the 
press  was  put  into  practice  :  numerous  journals  and  periodicals 
were  established  at  the  public  expense,  to  which  government 
employes  were  compelled  to  subscribe  ;  whilst  the  independent 
press,  whether  Catholic  or  anti-Catholic,  was  muzzled  with 
relentless  persecution.  The  correspondents  of  foreign  press  asso¬ 
ciations  were  not  neglected,  and  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
the  services  of  leading  organs  were  secured . 
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It  is  through  such  mediums  that  foreign  readers  know  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  its  government.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  that  vast  and  rich 
field  for  speculation  was  created,  and  American  and  European 
capitalists  sent  stagnant  millions  there  to  multiply.  They  did 
for  Diaz  what  they  did  for  Juarez  Celman,  and  Juarez  Celman 
did  for  them  what  Diaz  will  have  done,  for  the  financial  policy  of 
the  northern  dictator  is  culminating  in  a  crisis  such  as  his  con¬ 
temporary  brought  about  in  the  Argentine. 

At  home  Mr.  Diaz  had  some  difficulties,  not  very  serious,  to 
overcome.  There  was  our  exotic  constitution.  This  consists,  in 
part,  of  a  statement  of  the  “Eights  of  Man”  as  they  were 
inspired  by  the  Irench  Revolution  ;  and,  in  what  concerns  the 
political  division  and  government  of  the  Republic,  it  is,  prac¬ 
tically,  a  translation  into  the  Spanish  language  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  while  a  fair  number  of  its  articles  are 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  religion. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  evil  that  has  accrued  to  the  Latin 
republics  of  America  from  the  frenzy  of  their  radical-  politicians 
for  blind  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
Those  theorists  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  true 
merit  of  the  American  Magna  Charta  consists  in  that  it  implies 
no  sudden  change  from  accustomed  laws,  no  abrupt  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  people  it  is  meant  to  govern,  but  gives 
to  habit  and  to  necessary  innovations  the  sanction  of  law.  Our 
liberals  of  the  past  generation  would  have  best  imitated  this  con¬ 
stitution,  therefore,  not  by  transplanting  it  into  our  language, 
but  by  giving  Mexico  a  code  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  that 
bound  us  through  six  centuries  to  New  Spain  and  Anahuac.  The 
Liberator  had  proposed  to  do  this,  but  his  plan  was  not  realized 
and,  after  many  calamities,  we  inherited  the  one  referred  to 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  1857. 

In  Mexico  there  had  been  but  little  public  instruction.  For 
three  hundred  years  it  had  been  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Spanish  Empire  and  during  those  centuries  the  Indians,  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population,  were  treated  as  minors.  When  independ¬ 
ence  was  secured,  thirty  years  of  anarchy  followed.  It  was  that 
people,  at  that  period  of  its  history,  whom  the  radicals  proposed 
to  govern  by  the  laws  of  the  most  advanced  nations.  What 
wonder  that  those  laws  should  never  have  been  enforced  and  that 
there  were  few  who  took  exception  to  breaches  of  the  constitu- 
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tion  for  other  purposes  than  to  use  them  as  political  arms  and 
revolutionary  pretexts  !  Juarez  had  suppressed  the  enemies  who, 
like  Mr.  Diaz  and  others,  continually  rose  in  arms  against  him 
in  the  name  of  the  constitution.  His  successor,  Mr.  Lerdo,  had, 
for  three  years,  triumphed  over  the  same  foes  until  he  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  a  revolution  whereof  the  military  command  had  been 
confided  to  General  Diaz  by  its  leader,  Mr.  Benitez,  author  of  the 
revolutionary  programme.  That  programme  accused  Lerdo  aud 
his  subalterns  of  many  breaches  of  the  laws  and  promised  reforms 
and  constitutional  amendments,  all  of  which  increased  the  ob¬ 
stacles  between  Mr.  Diaz  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition. 

The  presence  of  Benitez  and  of  Gonzalez  was  the  greatest  im¬ 
pediment  with  which  Mr.  Diaz  had  to  contend  in  the  realization 
of  his  designs  ;  that  of  the  former,  because  he  still  loved  the  liberal 
principles  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  long  and  brilliant  career 
and  was,  withal,  the  soul  of  the  revolution  and  the  most  popular 
civilian  in  the  party.  Gonzalez  viewed  the  situation  from  a 
different  standpoint ;  he  had  spent  years  in  adversity  with  Diaz, 
had  been  his  constant  companion  in  former  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  overthrow  established  governments,  aud  had  no  less  love  than 
his  commanding  officer  for  riches  and  power.  He  was  the  most 
popular  general  in  the  army.  Those  two  leaders  were  the  only 
rivals  Mr.  Diaz  had  in  the  triumphant  party. 

But  there  were  minor  ambitions  to  satisfy.  The  civil  wars  of 
Spanish  America  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  men  known  in  Mexico  as 
la  chinaca ;  they  congregated  in  bands  of  greater  or  less  import¬ 
ance  according  to  the  renown  of  their  chieftains,  who  assumed 
and  conferred  military  titles,  frequently  recognized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  return  for  services  received.  In  times  of  war  chinacos 
served  either  or  both  parties  without  other  considerations  than 
those  suggested  by  personal  interest,  for  the  chinaca  was  usually 
ignorant,  undisciplined,  having  little  heed  for  politics,  and  seeing 
in  revolution  merely  an  opportunity  to  thrive.  Those  nineteenth- 
century  condottieri  were  organized  in  a  species  of  feudal  system  ; 
ranches,  haciendas,  districts,  each  had  its  sovereign  lord  whose 
allegiance  was  due  to  some  higher  chieftain  of  the  state  or  region. 
In  many  cases  leadership  among  chinacos  had  become  hereditary 
and  at  times  was  exercised  by  chiefs  who  had  abandoned  their 
adventurous  career. 

As  revolutionary  leaders  had  become  rare  since  the  fall  of  the 
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Empire^ — in  fact,  as  they  were  represented  in  the  field  by  Mr.  Diaz 
and  the  officers  whose  services  were  pledged  to  him,  he  was  the 
only  commander-in-chief  that  chinacos  had  obeyed  for  years; 
they  were  identified  with  his  interests  aud  formed  the  'basis  of 
his  power  when  his  government  was  established.  Bnt  his  policy 
of  fostering  conflicting  ambitions  among  chinacos  would  have 
become  a  stumbling-block  in  the  hour  of  his  success,  had  not  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  intervened. 

The  parties  between  which  the  French  intervention  found 
Mexico  divided,  and  which  represented  principles,  had  been 
either  paralyzed  or  transformed.  The  assassination  of  Miramon 
and  Mejia  left  the  Catholics  without  a  military  leader,  and,  the 
conservative  elements  having  been  wasted  by  war  and  misman¬ 
agement,  the  party  was  reduced  to  inactivity.  The  Liberals  had 
remained  in  undisputed  power,  but  the  composition  of  their  party 
was  an  assurance  of  its  division;  for  while  there  were  Liberals  who 
believed,  perhaps,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Church  in  Mexico 
(that  was  their  programme)  might  be  conducive  to  national 
prosperity,  there  were  many  Liberals  of  high  degree  whose 
ideal  was  neither  to  destroy  Catholicism  nor  to  establish 
radical  principles,  but  to  thrive  by  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  or  by  the  bounty  of  the  government.  There  were 
others,  with  less  selfish  motives,  who  wished  government 
to  be  guided  by  the  Liberal  theories  and  to  protect  the 
Liberal  institutions  that  so  much  blood  had  been  shed 
to  enforce  upon  the  country.  And,  both  being  disappointed, 
a  faction  had  been  formed  that,  in  the  name  of  Liberalism, 
kept  the  Republic  in  constant  disorder.  Conservative  officers 
and  statesmen,  having  no  other  field  for  action  in  politics  or  war 
than  to  abet  or  oppose  the  revolutions  of  Diaz,  thought  they 
served  the  country’s  interests  best  by  giving  their  decisive  support 
to  that  general.  All  but  the  memory  had  vanished  of  the  parties 
m  whose  struggles,  ten  years  before,  the  Powers  of  the  old  world 
and  the  new  had  intervened  ;  the  names,  even,  had  changed,  for 
it  was  no  longer  the  Imperialists  and  Republicans,  the  Catholics 
and  Radicals,  the  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  but  the  Juarists  or 
Lerdists  defending  their  power  and  the  Porfirists  or  Benitists 

s  lugglmg  to  grasp  it.  And  these  two  parties  contended  until 
one  was  destroyed. 

If,  therefore,  Diaz  had  many  partisans  to  disappoint  and  cou- 
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sequently  lose,  he  could  very  easily  isolate  them  by  a  judicious 
distribution  of  his  favors.  The  character  of  Mexican  revolu¬ 
tionists  favored  this  end  :  their  action  is  essentially  local,  and  they 
combine  their  efforts  under  exceptional  circumstances  only>  and 
never  willingly  away  from  their  native  regions.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  organized  resistance  had  been  abandoned  after  the  flight 
of  Lerdo  and  his  cabinet,  and  the  few  troops  still  in  the  field 
were  successively  reduced  to  obedience,  so  that  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  partisans  of  subaltern  degree  involved  little  more  than 
Sentimental  importance,  though  friends  of  the  President  claim  it 
implied  a  task  that  genius  alone  could  undertake  successfully. 

But  Diaz  could  not  dispose  so  easily  of  obligations  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  ;  those  engagements  had  been  made  with  men  he  had 
not  at  that  time  the  power  to  bfetrav.  To  these,  consequently, 
he  gave  due  participation  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  their 
friends  received  proportionate  shares  of  the  spoils.  In  fact,  the 
first  administration  of  Mr.  Diaz  was  conducted  according  to 
previous  agreements  in  so  far  as  was  practicable.  But  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  term,  Benitez,  the  only  member  of  the 
government  in  whose  integrity  and  ability  the  country  had  faith, 
was  removed.  The  revolutionary  programme  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Governors  of  States  should  not 
be  re-elected  to  consecutive  terms  of  office,  whence  it  had  been 
stipulated  that  Benitez  should  succeed  Diaz.  But  this  candidacy 
collided  wTith  the  ambition  of  Gonzalez,  whom  Diaz  always  feared. 
Shortly  before  the  time  for  the  elections,  Gonzalez  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude  and,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  President  did  not  hesitate.  Benitez  found  it  advisable 
to  depart  from  Mexican  territory,  and  to  Gonzalez  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  with  which  he  marched  through  the  country, 
placing  partisans  of  his  own  in  the  public  offices  occupied  by  the 
friends'  of  Benitez.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
having  promised  to  replace  Mr.  Diaz  in  the  chair  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term.'- 

The  administration  of  Gonzalez  was  a  reign  of  plunder,  im¬ 
morality,  and  vice  that  has  few  parallels  in  history.  It  served  Mr. 
Diaz  by  making  his  own  administration,  unsatisfactory  as  it  had 
been,  appear  good  by  comparison;  and  as  no  pains  were  spared  to 
keep  thatcbmparisbn.constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  saviour,  when,  in  1884,  he  returned  to  the  Presidency. 
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Mr.  Diaz  found  the  treasury  ransacked  and  the  revenues  and 
even  the  public  buildings  hypothecated.  Notwithstanding  this 
condition  of  the  public  treasury,  every  other  circumstance  was 
favorable.  Abroad  there  was  an  unusual  tendency  toward  for¬ 
eign  speculation,  and  that  propitious  condition  of  the  world’s 
money  markets  was  an  assurance  of  eventual  relief.  Meanwhile 
the  great  commercial  houses  of  Mexico  offered  to  advance  several 
millions  of  dollars  to  satisfy  immediate  exigencies.  The  question 
of  money  did  not,  therefore,  present  a  very  perplexing  aspect  at 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand  the  neutrality  of  Gonzalez  could, 
be  secured  by  allowing  him  and  his  friends  the  peaceful  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  riches  they  had  taken — (Diaz  was  not  strong  enough  to 
deprive  them  of  their  wealth)— and  of  the  Goverment  of  the  State 
of  Guanajuato,  to  which  he  had  himself  elected  before  abandoning 
the  presidency  ;  but  Gonzalez  exacted  the  further  stipulations 
that  other  governors  of  States,  ministers  abroad,  and  minor  em¬ 
ployees  should  retain  the  positions  he  had  given  them  ;  and  upon 
these  conditions,  and  that  of  alternating  with  Diaz  in  the  Chief 
Magistracy,  he  was  willing  to  continue  the  ally  of  his  successor. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  between  his  own  partisans  and 
those  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Diaz  could  depend  on  all  the  revolutionists 
in  the  country.  Moreover,  many  of  the  officers  who  had  served 
Lerdo  until  his  fall,  finding  it  incompatible  with  their  military 
honor  and  personal  dignity  to  accept  the  advances  of  Gonzalea’s 
government,  had  returned  to  the  service  and  given  Mr.  Diaz  the 
guarantee  of  their  honorable  past. 

The  public  in  general,  weary  of  civil  war,  more  weary  still  of 
Gonzalez’s  irregularities,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  return  of 
Diaz  to  power  was  the  only  means  of  insuring  a  relative  peace, 
hailed  him  as  “the  necessary  man.”  His  popularity  was  the 
greater  at  that  time,  since,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  prevented  dur¬ 
ing  his  first  administration  from  exhibiting  his  dictatorial  pro¬ 
pensities  to  their  full  extent.  The  President  had,  therefore,  no 
restraint  upon  his  action  and  was  free  to  shape  the  nation’s 
course  as  might,  according  to  his  understanding,  best  serve  its 
interests.  I  do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  Diaz  conceived  a 
policy  that  might  serve  those  interests  and  his  own,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  one  he  adopted  was  the  least  calculated  to  do  either, 
for  ten  years  have  sufficed  to  alienate  the  public  will,  impair  the 
sources  of  public  wealth,  retard  the  natural  development  of  the 
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country,  plunge  the  country  into  bankruptcy,  and  bring  upon 
himself  the  distressing  mania  of  persecution. 

Unlike  the  great  men  whose  superiority  has  in  different 
epochs  enabled  them  to  establish  despotic  governments,  Diaz 
founded  his  on  the  incompetency  of  his  supporters,  for  he  appears 
ever  to  have  been  conscious  of  his  impotence  to  subdue  the 
stronger  and  more  enlightened  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and, 
deeming  their  possible  hostility  a  constant  menace  to  his  power, 
he  has  not  only  excluded  them  from  all  participation  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs,  hut  made  it  his  constant  care  to  destroy  them. 
In  a  country  whereof  the  social  conditions  had  been  so  agitated,  it 
is  readily  understood  that  many  fair  reputations  reposed  on  any¬ 
thing  but  solid  bases.  Some,  whose  principles  were  not  well  de¬ 
fined,  were  seduced  ;  others  were  exiled  to  foreign  missions,  con¬ 
signed  to  infected  prisons,  or  subjected  to  an  espionage  that 
makes  them  at  times  envy  the  life  of  a  prisoner ;  and  others 
were  killed  or  forced  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  refuge  from  a 
persecution  that  frequently  follows  them  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  Eepublic.  Thus  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  its 
ablest  citizens,  and  intellect,  character,  virtue,  whatever  appears 
above  the  level  of  mediocrity  is  sacrificed  to  the  envy  and  fear  of 
a  sterile  ambition. 

The  men  to  whom  power  is  confided  are  chosen  from  among 
those  who  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  trustworthy  lieutenants  of 
the  dictator  and,  since  the  absence  of  lofty  aspirations  is,  in  his 
sight,  the  most  desirable  qualification,  it  follows  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  his  rule  throughout  the  country  are,  with  some 
exceptions,  individuals  of  admitted  inferiority  and  of  no  less 
recognized  laxity  of  morals;  their  employment  being  a  conspiracy 
against  order,  their  fidelity  is  rewarded  by  the  toleration  of  local 
despotism  and  proportionate  participation  in  the  general  plunder 
that  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  government’s  policy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  $40,000,000,  more  or  less,  to  which 
the  national  revenue  amounts,  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  system  ;  foreign  loans  have,  therefore,  become  a 
necessity.  These  have  been  obtained  by  misrepresenting  the  state 
of  things  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  ease  financial 
agents  and  a  subsidized  press  have  been  able  to  inspire  a  belief 
that  the  retrograde  course  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  prosperous  development,  too  sudden,  too  rapid,  too 
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thorough  not  to  he  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  human  pro¬ 
gress.  Such  exaggerated  reports  must  naturally  rest  on  some 
concrete  facts,  and  these  were  manufactured.  Eailroads,  mining 
companies,  land  syndicates — here  and  there  a  factory — sprang  up 
at  the  expense  of  enormous  subventions,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
same  not  a  few  schemers  were  suddenly  enriched  ;  these  became 
trumpeters  of  Mr.  Diaz’s  fame  ;  and,  with  the  example  of  their 
prosperity,  and  with  statements  of  enterprises  apparently  flourish¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  prospects  of  others  about  to  be  undertaken,  the 
Mexican  boom  was  brought  about.  So  it  was  plausible  to  go  into 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  to  borrow  millions  “for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  public  debt,”  “  for  the  liquidation  of  subventions,” 
for  anything  but  the  real  purpose,  which  was  to  have  an  ample 
supply  of  funds  for  the  consolidation  of  Caesarism. 

Large  portions  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  were  necessarily  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  the  money 
had  been  avowedly  borrowed,  and  the  remainder  was  never 
sufficient  to  admit  of  necessary  divisions  ;  wherefore  governors, 
also,  contracted  debts  in  the  names  of  their  respective  States, 
cities  and  towns  followed  the  example,  until,  in  all,  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Republic  has  reached  a  chaotic  condition  that  repre¬ 
sents  not  a  few  perplexing  problems.  In  fact,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Diaz’s  financial  situation  wa3  at  its  best,  when  the  credit  of 
his  government  was  at  its  highest, the  diplomatic  representative  of 
a  foreign  power  reported  to  his  government  that  the  Republic 
was  insolvent.  His  statement  was  erroneous,  but  it  so  nearly 
expressed  the  apparent  truth  that  one  cannot  criticise  the  dip¬ 
lomat  to  whom  I  refer  for  deducing  it  from  the  premises  on  which 
he  reasoned.  I  may  as  well  say  that  one  of  those  premises  was 
the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  that  time  :  that  the  rule  of  Diaz 
was  to  be  longer  than  present  indications  would  lead  us  to 
suppose. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  pamphlet  that  was  not  allowed  to 
circulate  in  Mexico;  the  author  of  which  enters  into  many  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  the  transactions  to  which  I  have  alluded  and 
strengthens  his  statements  with  names  and  figures.  The  following 
paragraph  which  I  translate  illustrates  one  form  of  manipulation 
under  the  Diaz  regime  : 

Another  loan  was  negotiated  by  the  government  of  Porflrio  Diaz  to 
liquidate  subventions  due  the  railroad  companies  of  the  Republic.  When 
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the  funds  had  been  obtained,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  showed  some  re 
luctance  to  dispose  of  them  in  the  proposed  way.  The  Mexican  Central  was 
the  largest  creditor— Government  owed  that  company  $14,000,000— and  the 
ardiness  in  paying  affected  stocks  and  bonds.  The  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  offered  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  an  immediate  liquidation  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  materials  necessary  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  of 
thirty  kilometres  between  his  hacienda  of  Motzorongo  and  the  Vera  Cruz 
road.  .  .  .  The  company,  recognizing  the  risk  its  money  ran  in  the  hands  of 
Diaz  s  government,  accepted  Pacheco’s  proposition. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  a  statement  concerning  the  last  loan  ;  it 
showed  by  judicious  reasoning  and  statistical  proof  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  in  this  case  endeavored  to  incur  liabilities  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $27,000,000  for  a  benefit  to  the  nation  of  about  $6,000,000, 
but,  Mr.  Diaz’s  credit  having  declined,  the  loan  has  been  only 
partially  subscribed. 

The  question  arises,  What  action  will  future  governments  take 
regarding  the  securities  that  the  present  one  has  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  nation?  No  one  can  give  a  positive  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  some 
agreement  must  be  made  with  foreign  creditors,  since  the  public 
faith  has  to  some  extent  been  pledged,  and  since  the  country  has 
in  some  measure  profited  by  a  portion  of  the  funds  obtained. 
This  sentiment  does  not  prevail,  however,  in  regard  to  loans  such 
as  the  last,  made  against  the  protest  of  the  nation  and  for  no 
other  manifest  purpose  than  to  perpetuate  its  enthralment. 
Original  speculators  are  not  ignorant  of  the  problematical  value 
of  such  securities  launched  on  European  markets  and  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  in  due  season  ;  the  result  can  be  indirect  only  for 
them,  but  it  may  be  very  positive  for  others. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  that  Mexico’s  “  un¬ 
precedented  development” — our  “material  progress,”  as  Mr. 
Diaz’s  friends  are  fond  of  calling  it — is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  subterfuge  necessary  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  dictatorship 
and  constituting  the  following  vicious  circle  :  Enterprises  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  are  set  on  foot  at  the  expense  of  subventions  that  in 
themselves  assure  a  profit,  if  not  a  fortune,  to  original  contractors  ; 
a  sufficient  portion  of  those  subventions  is  paid  from  existing 
funds  to  facilitate  the  beginning  of  operations  and  the  floating 
of  stock  ;  subsidized  organs  then  raise  a  cry  throughout  Europe 
and  America  to  draw  the  attention  of  money  markets  to  the 
field  for  speculation  that  “  Mr.  Diaz’s  genius  is  opening  to  the 
world  ” ;  Mr.  Diaz’s  agents  go  before  deceived  foreign  publics, 
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make  it  worth  the  while  of  some  influential  financier  to  assist, 
and  secure  a  loan  ;  with  part  of  that  loan  original  subvention  ac¬ 
counts  are  liquidated  and  the  country  is  again  declared  to  be 
enjoying  a  foretaste  of  the  millennium.  In  the  mean  time, 
neither  a  flourishing  traffic  nor  the  development  of  commerce  is 
proportioned  to  expectations,  but  both  are  affected  by  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  depreciation  of  silver,  while  legitimate  enterprise  is 
hampered  by  prohibitory  taxation  and  partisan  monopoly  to  an 
extent  that  makes  even  due  calculations  disappointing. 

With  money  obtained  in  the  manner  described  and  with  other 
elements  alluded  to,  Mr.  Diaz  established  a  dictatorship.  Cajsar- 
ism  the  world  over  proceeds  by  like  means  to  the  same  end;  the 
special  features  it  has  developed  lately  in  Mexico  are  due  to  the 
unusual  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Diaz  became  its  agent. 

The  Mexican  constitution  was  very  liberal,  to  begin  with,  and 
the  still  more  liberal  amendments  made  after  the  revolution,  to¬ 
gether  with  promises  of  further  reforms,  were  even  more  binding 
upon  the  President.  The  whole  must,  therefore,  be  disregarded, 
and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  abolished.  But,  I  repeat,  the  phraseol¬ 
ogy  of  the  constitution,  “ United  States  of  Mexico,”  “Universal 
Suffrage,”  “Free,  Sovereign,  and  Independent  States,”  and  such 
like,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  supplied  all  the  pretexts  for 
insurrection,  and  were  familiar  sounds  that,  for  reasons  I  need 
not  enumerate,  must  be  preserved.  But,  to  undermine  the 
form  of  government  those  words  represent,  it  was  sufficient  to 
undermine  public  suffrage. 

If  in  the  classic  lands  of  freedom  elections  are  sometimes 
avowedly  farcical,  in  a  country  where  they  have  seldom  decided  a 
question  at  issue  their  influence  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  martial  law.  As  a  result  the  governorship  of  States,  seats  in 
Congress  and  State  legislatures,  and,  in  a  word,  all  offices  to  be 
given  by  the  people  are  filled  by  nominees  of  the  President,  or 
of  others  with  his  consent,  and  they  remain  in  office  until  they 
become  unsatisfactory— which  is  seldom  the  case.  This  system, 
of  course,  makes  one  man  the  sole  motor  of  every  legislative  and 
administrative  act  throughout  the  Eepublic.  The  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government  is  subjected  in  like  manner  to  the 
Piesident  s  will.  I  he  pamphlet  from  which  I  quoted  above  gives 
as  illustrative  of  this  fact  a  case  in  which  the  Supreme  Court, 
having  decided  in  a  given  sense,  reversed  its  decision  two  days 
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later  by  order  of  the  President.  Journalists  had  for  a  while  been 
to  some  degree  exempt  from  these  arbitrary  practices,  because  the 
constitution  provided  that,  if  one  jury  found  them  guilty,  a  sec- 
july  should  impose  the  penalty.  But  as  jurors  were  often 
more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  justice  than  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  the  constitution  was  amended  in  a  sense  that 
brought  disaffected  writers  under  the  immediate  control  of  judges. 

The  constitutional  amendment  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
programme  of  the  revolution,  to  declare  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Governors  of  States  ineligible  to  consecutive  terms  of 
office  was  twice  re-amended.  Prior  to  1888  the  new  form  allowed 
those  functionaries  to  serve  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  in  1890’ 
the  last  amendment  allowed  indefinite  re-election.  In  both  cases 
what  few  arguments  were  advanced  by  friends  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  based  on  the  theory  of  the  ‘^necessary  man.” 

Thus,  as  has  often  been  repeated,  with  the  most  liberal  laws 
and  a  government  the  most  despotic,  Mexico  is  subjected  to  a 
regime  that  produces  the  evils  of  both  the  written  and  the  prac¬ 
tised  forms  without  the  advantages  of  either. 

One  would  naturally  ask.  What  means  can  have  been  employed 
to  make  a  people  endure  such  a  condition  of  affairs  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  answered  in  two  words  :  Money  and  Murder — abetted 
by  an  unaccountable  hope  that  Mr.  Diaz  inspired  some  years  ago 
and  by  fatigue  of  civil  war  ;  and  if  those  two  words  are  in  them¬ 
selves  revolting  as  expressive  of  a  government’s  policy,  the  way 
in  which  official  assassination  is  practised  cannot  be  adequately 
qualified.  The  favorite  form  is  the  application  of  the  fugitive 
law,  in  virtue  of  which  a  prisoner  who  attempts  to  escape  is  fired 
upon.  An  offender  is  conveyed,  usually  at  night,  from  the  place 
where  he  may  have  been  arrested,  and  the  guard  shoots  him  “  to 
prevent  evasion”;  sometimes  they  say  he  escapes,  and  some¬ 
times  they  find  it  simpler  to  say  nothing.  This  form  of  execu¬ 
tion  is  very  often  applied  to  public  malefactors,  and,  though  it  is 
true  society  gains  by  the  removal  of  such  pernicious  members,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  government  should  resort  to 
lynching  in  cases  where  law  would  be  efficient— the  only  explana¬ 
tion  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  inspiring  terror.  The 
fugitive  law  is  not  applied  by  order  of  the  President  alone,  but  is 
tolerated  in  his  menials,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  unlimited 
abuses  of  which  it  admits  in  the  hands  of  lordlings  who  have  seen 
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their  sand-bags  tnrned  to  feudal  sceptres.  But  it  speaks  highly, 
very  highly,  for  the  courage  of  the  Mexican  race  that,  in  the 
presence  of  sure  ruin  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  a  golden  path 
inviting  them  on  the  other  to  comfort  or  affluence,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  found  it  useful  to  kill  many  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  lowest  estimate  I  have  heard  for  official 
assassinations  gave,  in  1891,  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  per  day 
since  Mr.  Diaz’s  accession  to  power. 

As  for  money,  the  last  efforts  show  that  further  loans  cannot 
be  negotiated  and,  as  I  said,  the  yearly  revenue  will  not  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  Diaz  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
feeling  of  the  later  seventies  and  early  eighties,  that  made  peace 
appear  cheap  at  any  cost,  has  changed  :  the  people  think  now 
that,  under  the  present  government,  peace  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth.  Plotting,  scheming,  conspiracy,  are  rampant  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  not  many  months  since  it  was  found  advisable 
to  send  ten  thousand  troops  of  the  line  to  suppress  a  local  move¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  and  similar  affairs  have  claimed 
the  government’s  attention  in  the  States  of  Puebla,  Jalisco, 
Guanajuato,  Chihuahua,  and  elsewhere.  A  general  feeling  of 
impending  collapse  is  noticeable  throughout  the  country.  The 
hope  Mr.  Diaz  had  inspired  has  vanished,  and  people  seem  to  be 
preparing  for  “  the  unforeseen.” 

“  El  Universal,”  a  ministerial  daily  paper,  referring  to  the 
deficit  in  this  year’s  budget,  says  : 

“  Government  has  not  abandoned  the  contest.  Far  from  that,  it 
struggles  with  all  its  might — heroically— as  becomes  its  honor  and  its  duty ; 
it  has  realized  stupendous  economies — all  that  were  compatible  with  an 
efficient  public  service ;  it  has  created  new  sources  of  revenue — all  that 
were  possible  under  these  delicate  circumstances — and,  assisted  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  committee  on  the  budget,  it  has  insured  a  wonderful  reduction 
in  the  deficit.  But  the  evil  subsists  and  may  become  more  serious,  and,  if 
the  value  of  silver  falls  in  the  next  three  months  proportionately  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  all  hope  of  equilibrium  will  have  disappeared.” 

When  the  personal  organ  of  the  President  finds  nothing  better 
to  publish  than  this,  it  would  appear  that  we  are  being  prepared 
for  further  “  stupendous  economies”  in  the  form  of  repudiated 
obligations.  The  deficit  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000, 
and  at  $13,000,000  for  the  next.  Government  organs  admit  a 
deficit  of  $3,000,000  for  1894,  and  trust  to  Mr.  Diaz’s  ability  for 
1895. 
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Thus,  after  exercising  absolute  power  for  ten  years,  having 
larger  revenues  and  fewer  legitimate  expenses  than  had  any  of  his 
predecessors,  the  “  necessary  man  ”  has  burdened  Mexico  with  a 
debt  of  $200,000,000  and  sunk  his  government  into  bankruptcy 
from  which,  as  he  says  in  his  speech  to  Congress,  only  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures  can  extricate  it.  He  does  not  suggest  to  what  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  he  may  resort. 

I  would  he  misunderstood  if  readers  of  the  North  Americas 
Review  supposed  me  to  believe  the  situation  hopeless,  for,  with 
the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  a  new  generation  and,  consequently,  see  in  the  approaching 
fall  of  Diaz  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  and  an  assurance  of 
national  prosperity. 


Iturbide. 
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The  Governors  of  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  recently 
had  a  pre-arranged  conference  at  Richmond,  Va.,  to  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  was  manifestly  intended  that  public  attention  should 
be  invited.  The  declared  purpose  of  its  members  was  to  consult  as 
to  the  best  measures  for  bringing  to  the  communities  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  of  capital  and  population.  With  that  end  in 
view,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  curious  that,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
advised,  the  distinguished  conferees,  in  the  course  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions,  unintentionally  overlooked,  or  intentionally  ignored,  what 
is  to-day  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  Southern  growth  and 
prosperity.  I  refer  to  the  repudiated  or  neglected  debts  of  sundry 
of  our  States. 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  a  good  many  people  to  learn  the 
amounts  that  are  owing  by  American  States,  which  are  discredited 
by  non-payment  of  either  principal  or  interest,  or  of  both.  Some 
information  on  this  point  can  be  gained  by  consulting  the  list  of 
securities  dealt  in  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  If  anyone  is 
desirous  of  getting  some  bonds  that  bear  the  great  seal  of  an 
American  State  for  very  little  money,  he  can  there  find  between 
eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars,  par  value,  in  the  obligations 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  that  will  cost  him,  according  to  current 
quotations,  between  ten  and  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar. 
If  his  preference  should  be  for  the  undertakings  of  the 
older  State  of  North  Carolina,  he  can  get,  in  the  same  way, 
nearly  twelve  millions  of  them,  by  paying  from  five  to  eight* 
cents  on  the  dollar.  If,  however,  his  inclination  should 
lead  him  to  select  paper  of  the  more  aristocratic  South 
Carolina,  he  can  be  supplied  to  the  extent  of  six  millions  of 
dollars  at  from  two  to  five  per  cent.  And,  if  his  admiration 
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for  venerable  names  and  institutions  should  carry  him  still 
furthei,  he  can  get  at  a  low  figure  certificates  representing 
original  bonded  issues  of  the  State  of  Virginia  amounting,  with¬ 
out  interest,  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This  last  statement 
may  be  a  puzzle  to  some  readers,  who  have  recently  been  informed 
that  Virginia  has  settled  her  disputed  indebtedness  by  a  compro¬ 
mise  with  her  creditors.  That  settlement,  however,  extends  to 
only  two-thirds  of  the  debt.  The  other  third  Virginia  has  abso¬ 
lutely  discarded  on  the  not  altogether  implausible  ground  that, 
when  she  was  divested  of  one-third  of  her  territory  and  wealth  by 
the  creation  of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia,  she  was  to  that 
extent  equitably  absolved  from  obligation,  and  she  has  set  it  over 
to  West  Virginia  to  take  care  of.  And  what  has  West  Virginia 
done  about  it  ?  As  part  of  the  original  debtor  State  she  was 
equally  liable  with  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth,  and  as  an  honest 
community  she  could  not  decline  to  contribute,  at  least  propor¬ 
tionately,  to  the  debt’s  extinguishment,  without  further  under¬ 
taking.  But  there  was  fresh  assumption  on  her  part.  The  act 
of  Congress  under  which  she  accepted  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  separate  State  required  her  to  discharge  her  full  share  of  the 
old  indebtedness,  and  the  constitution  under  which  she  did  enter 
the  Union,  and  which  became  a  solemn  compact  with  all  the 
world,  provided  that  “An  equitable  proportion  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  prior  to  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary  in  the  year  1861,  shall  be  assumed  by  this  State.” 

But,  although  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since  the 
foregoing  agreement  was  entered  into.  West  Virginia  has  not 
paid  one  cent  of  the  liability  she  assumed,  nor  does  she  show  the 
slightest  disposition  to  do  so.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  certificates  referred  to  should  command  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  only  from  six  to  seven  cents  on  the  dollar,  which 
seems  to  be  the  world’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  West  Virginia’s 
promises-to-pay. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Virginia  debt  great  inequity  has  been 
done.  Old  Virginia  has  been  denounced  as  a  repudiator  the 
whole  world  over,  and  yet  she  has  never  refused  to  settle  with  her 
creditors  for  her  proportionate  share  of  the  debt  on  some  basis, 
and  according  to  what  she  claimed  to  be  the  full  measure  of  her 
ability,  in  the  end  making  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  amende 
honorable  ;  while  West  Virginia,  just  as  strongly  obligated  from 
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the  beginning,  and  fully  as  able  to  perform  her  stipulations,  doing 
nothing  whatever,  has  encountered  scarcely  a  word  of  criticism. 
The  charge  of  repudiation  has  been  strangely  misplaced.  It  is 
West  Virginia  that  should  be  pilloried. 

But  the  Stock  Exchange  list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
State  defaults,  by  any  means.  It  does  not  tell  it  fully  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  States  just  named,  and  there  are  others  whose 
neglected  obligations  are  not  admitted  to  Wall  Street’s  famous 
market  at  all.  Georgia  has  issued  nine  or  ten  millions  of  those 
last  referred  to  ;  Eloi’ida  is  responsible  for  four  or  five  millions 
more,  and  Louisiana  for  twenty  millions.  As  far  back  as  1842 
Mississippi  had  put  out  seven  millions  of  her  bonds  that  went  to 
the  European  market.  Their  disposition  was  fair  enough,  but 
Mississippi  soon  made  an  alarming  discovery.  Her  Governor  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  message  to  the  people  of  that  State  that  their  bonds 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  “in  whose  veins  flows  the 
blood  of  Judas  and  of  Shvlock,  and  who  unites  the  qualities  of 
both  his  countrymen.”  “  He,”  continued  His  Excellency  in  his 
picturesque  way,  “has  mortgages  upon  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
and  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain.  He  has  advanced  money  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  taken  as  security  a  mortgage  upon  the 
holy  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Savior.  It  is  for 
this  people  to  say  whether  he  shall  have  a  mortgage  upon  our  cot¬ 
ton  fields  and  make  serfs  of  our  children.”  Of  course,  the  people 
of  Mississippi  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  being  in  the  clutches 
of  such  a  monster,  and  naturally  decided  to  contribute  no  more 
of  their  sweat  and  means  to  enrich  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
Nor  have  fifty  years  sufficed  to  overcome  their  indignation. 
Not  a  dollar  in  all  that  time  have  they  paid  on  account  of  either 
principal  or  interest. 

Without  going  further  into  particulars,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  credit  the  statement  that  the  indebtedness  which  is  evidenced 
by  debentures  of  American  States  that  have  long  been  disowned  or 
dishonored,  to  say  nothing  of  unpaid  interest  that  considerably 
overruns  the  principal,  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  money. 
Nor  does  that  amount  include  the  undertakings  of  States  like 

Tennessee  and  Alabama,  that  have  been  arbitrarily  “  scaled  ” _ 

sometimes  more  than  once — until  the  residuum  became  very 
meagre,  and  was  accepted  by  creditors  only  as  a  choice  between 
something  and  nothing.  Such  settlements  were  quasi-repudia- 
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tions.  In  principle,  if  in  no  other  respects,  they  differ  most 
essentially  from  the  adjustment  recently  entered  into  by  Virginia, 
which  was  a  compromise  and  an  agreement  in  which  all  parties  in 
interest  were  participants.  And  here  it  is  well  enough  to  remark 
that  by  no  means  is  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  amount  made 
up,  as  many  have  been  led  to  suppose,  of  securities  issued  under 
the  “  Carpet-Bag  ”  r'egime.  The  bonded  debts  of  Virginia  and 
Mississippi  were  all  of  ante-bellum  date,  as  were  many  of  the  dis¬ 
carded  or  “  scaled  ”  issues  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
etc.,  etc.  Hor  were  all  “Carpet  Bag ”  debentures  fraudulently 
created  and  their  proceeds  misapplied. 

ISTor  in  the  same  amount  is  there  included  certain  rejected 
State  obligations  for  which  debentures  have  never  been  issued. 
For  instance,  the  State  of  Texas  has  out  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  certificates  or  warrants,  each  calling  for  640  acres  of 
land,  and  the  whole  aggregating  an  area  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Connecticut.  For  over  ten  years  the  holders  have  been  unable  to 
get  either  land  or  its  equivalent.  As  we  have  in  this  case  a  rather 
striking  illustration  of  the  temper  shown  by  more  than  one 
American  State  towards  those  who  have  trusted  in  its  engage¬ 
ments,  it  seems  altogether  proper  that  the  facts  should  be  given. 
When  Texas  entered  the  Federal  Union  she  retained  her  public 
domain,  which  was  very  large.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  market¬ 
able  sense,  it  was  very  worthless.  The  writer  has  heard  one  of 
the  largest  land  owners  of  that  State  speak  of  the  time  when  he 
was  accustomed  to  purchase  a  640-acre  section  of  land  with  a 
pony,  the  price  of  which  was  five  dollars.  The  want  of  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  was  the  drawback,  and  Texas  decided  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  railroads.  Any  company  building  a  certain 
length  of  railway  became  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  land 
warrants,  locative  on  any  of  the  State’s  vacant  and  unreserved  do¬ 
main,  which,  being  negotiable,  were  sold  all  over  the  country, 
and  almost  wholly  to  people  outside  of  the  State.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  policy,  however,  was  such  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  wild  lands  that  Texas  in  time  discovered  that  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  all  her  contracts  would  involve  a 
considerable  sacrifice.  It  was  at  a  time  when  repudiation  in  that 
part  of  the  country  was  prevalent,  and  she  caught  the  contagion. 
Accordingly  her  legislature,  without  warning  to  the  holders  of 
her  warrants,  passed  an  Act  declaring  that  the  land  intended  for 
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their  satisfaction  was  “exhausted,”  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
whole  land  wairant  business.  This  was  done  without  providing 
any  compensation  to  the  owners  of  such  warrants  as  were  cut  off. 
At  the  same  time  for  her  own  people  and  her  own  uses  Texas 
seemed  to  have  a  superfluity  of  land.  Besides  munificently  en¬ 
dowing  her  schools  and  other  public  institutions  from  her  unap¬ 
propriated  domain,  she  applied  over  three  millions  of  acres,  which 
which  were  soon  afterwards  valued  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
to  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  State  House,  and  gave  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  to  her  citizens  who  had  served  as  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Confederate  ranks  (nothing  to  Texans  serving  in  the 
Union  army),  and  to  “servants  attending  such  soldiers.”  It  was 
only  for  outsiders  who  had  purchased  her  unexecuted  agreements 
that  she  was  landless.  And  what  business  had  Texas,  if  she  was 
indeed  short  of  land  and  too  poor  to  provide  an  adequate  substi¬ 
tute,  as  she  knew  exactly  what  her  territory  was,  to  put  out  cove¬ 
nants  that  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Wherein  would  such  action 
differ  from  that  of  a  person  making  and  marketing  promises-to-pay 
w  lich  he  knew  he  could  not  take  care  of — a  proceeding  that  would 
ordinarily  be  set  down  as  plain  and  simple  cheating?  The  im¬ 
munity  of  the  offender  in  this  instance  from  the  usual  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  transgression  only  increases  the  scandal,  because 
a  transaction  that  would  send  a  private  citizen  to  the  penitentiary 
is  none  the  more  reputable  because  the  deed  of  a  sovereign 


But  although,  so  far,  only  Southern  States  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  delinquents,  it  is  not  intended  by  the  writer  to  convey 
the  impression  that  repudiation  has  been  confined  to  the  south 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  It  is  a  plant  that  first  grew  on 
Northern  sofi.  Even  before  Mississippi's  defalcation  the  witty 
nglish  divine,  Sidney  Smith,  declared  that  if  he  were  to  meet  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  dinner  he  would  feel  like 
stripping  him  of  his  clothes  for  distribution  among  the  guests 
The  reason  was  that  Pennsylvania  had  “  gone  back  ”  on  some  of 
nei  bonds  that  had  been  sold  to  Englishmen,  and  it  was  possible 
that  the  reverend  joker  was  one  of  the  sufferers.  Pennsylvania 
mwever,  soon  redeemed  her  contracts  and  her  reputation.  Both 
Indiana  and  Michigan  for  a  time  “  laid  down  ”  on  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  first  because  unable  to  pay,  the  second  because 
was  unwilling.  Both  succeeded  before  very  long  in  putting 
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matters  right.  The  last  of  the  Northern  repudiating  States  was 
Minnesota,  whose  case  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  con¬ 
veys  a  healthy  moral  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  instruction  for 
some  other  communities.  Minnesota,  away  back  in  the  fifties, 
lent  her  credit  to  railroad  companies  that  were  build¬ 
ing  in  her  territory.  Bonds  were  issued,  but  very 
little  road  was  constructed.  It  was  a  case  of  palpable 
cheating,  and  probably  beat  anything  in  the  category  of  Southern 
carpet-bag  operations  about  which  so  much  has  been  heard.  The 
people  of  Minnesota  revolted  against  the  swindle,  and  voted  an 
amendment  to  their  State  constitution  forbidding  the  payment 
of  the  bonds.  For  twenty-three  years  that  barrier  stood  unbroken. 
But  at  last  Minnesota  put  at  the  head  of  her  State  administration 
a  man  who  held  that  a  good  name  is  worth  more  than  money;  or, 
perhaps,  to  express  it  more  accurately,  is  money ;  and  that  the 
rule  applies  as  well  to  communities  as  to  individuals.  Governor 
Pillsbury  resolved  to  give  his  State  a  clean  bill  of  health.  He 
adroitly  managed  to  bring  the  constitutional  inhibition  before 
the  courts,  which  promptly  decided  it  voiT  under  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  that  forbids  legislation  impair¬ 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts — a  ruling  that  will  apply  to  all 
enactments  of  the  sort  in  other  States,  and  which  makes  them 
legally  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  That  obstruc¬ 
tion  having  been  removed,  legislation  to  settle  the'  debt  was 
quickly  passed.  When  the  first  act  was  declared  inoperative  on 
account  of  a  technical  defect  the  Governor  at  once  convened  the 
legislature  in  special  session,  and  a  perfect  law  was  substituted. 
By  that  act  Minnesota  was  relieved  of  a  stigma  that  threatened  a 
perpetual  blight.  It  was  the  wisest  step  she  ever  took,  thanks  to 
the  courage  and  ability  of  the  man  she  had  put  at  the  head  of  her 
affairs.  Fortunate  would  it  be  for  several  other  States  if  they 
had  Pillsburys  for  their  Governors. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  impairment  of  a  State’s 
credit  must  impede  its  progress.  Such  a  proposition  needs  no 
demonstration  ;  it  is  self-evident.  It  is  the  natural  inclination  of 
both  capital  and  population  to  shun  a  community  where  contracts 
are  not  respected.  The  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  things  was 
perhaps,  never  better  described  than  in  a  letter  appearing  in  one 
of  our  Northern  journals  in  1882,  which  was  written  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  in  New  Orleans  three  years  after  the  State  of  Louisi- 
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ana  had  most  flagrantly  broken  faith  with  the  holders  of  many 
of  her  bonds.  Said  the  writer  : 

“  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  finances  of  Louisiana  for  three  years 
past  has  seriously  obstructed  her  growth  and  prosperity,  causing  a  univer¬ 
sal  distress  which  has  not  merely  impaired  the  credit  of  the  commonweal  th 
but  has  also  to  a  great  extent  injuriously  affected  individual  credit,  pre¬ 
vented  investment  of  foreign  capital,  and  excluded  immigration.” 

The  picture  was  as  true  of  other  States  as  it  was  of  Louisiana 
at  the  time  it  was  sketched,  and  it  is  yet  true  to  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  Of  this  fact  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  de¬ 
pressed  condition  of  the  South’s  principal  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions,  viz.  :  her  railroad  companies.  With  the  business  and 
population  of  a  long  settled  country,  not  only  is  she  without  lines 
corresponding  in  profitableness  to  the  Centrals  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  her  railroads  are  even  less  prosperous  than 
those  spanning  the  almost  unsettled  regions  of  the  Northwest. 
Georgia  is  her  recognized  leader  in  wealth  and  enterprise,  but 
most  of  Georgia’s  roads  are  in  receivers’  hands.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  outside  capital  avoids  the  South.  There  is  plenty  of 
it  seeking  her  coal  and  iron  and  timber  lands,  and  even  millions 
have  disappeared  in  her  luckless  “  boomer  ”  cities  and  towns. 
Why  is  it  then,  that,  when  we  come  to  her  railroads,  their  stocks 
are  shunned  by  investors,  and  even  their  mortgage  securities  go 
at  murderous  discounts.  Is  it  not  because,  being  quasi-public 
institutions,  operating  under  State  legislation  and  supervision, 
they  share  to  a  considerable  extent  the  discredit  of  their  legal 
masters  and  sponsors  ?  They,  however,  are  not  the  only  interests 
affected.  All'  corporations  in  repudiating  States,  including  cities 
and  counties  and  towns,  are  more  or  less  sufferers  in  the  same  way. 
This  thing  has  been  strikingly  illustrated.  The  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  found  itself  very  heavily  in¬ 
debted,  besides  having  its  taxable  resources  fearfully  reduced. 
It  had  imprudently  lent  its  credit  to  railroad  companies  before 
the  war,  and  much  unpaid  interest  had  accumulated.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  repudiating  the  debt  in  whole  or  part,  Missouri  went 
bravely  to  work  to  resume  payment  in  full,  and  soon  had  its  credit 
reestablished.  Adjoining  Missouri  is  Arkansas,  which  found 
itself  in  much  the  same  condition.  But,  instead  of  studying 
how  to  pay  its  debts,  Arkansas  began  to  study  how  not  to  pay 
them,  and  wound  up  by  so  amending  its  constitution  as  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  greater  portion.  Not  only  are  Missouri’s  State  obli- 
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gations  to-day  above  par,  while  those  of  Arkansas  are  down  to¬ 
wards  zero,  bnt  municipal  and  other  corporate  debentures  created 
in  Missouri  command  much  better  prices  than  those  belonging  to 
Arkansas.  And  what  is  true  at  that  one  point  runs  all  along  the 
line.  The  boundary  between  the  debt-paying  and  the  non-paying 
States  marks  a  sharp  break  in  the  level  of  values.  All  market 
prices  that  depend  upon  public  and  quasi-public  credit  are  higher 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Why  it  is  so  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  cause  is  as  obvious  as  the  fact. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  repudiating  States  have  been 
made  to  suffer  that  should  not  be  over-looked.  Scarcely  one  of 
them  but  has  been  the  victim  of  serious  official  defalcation. 
And  while  all,  or  nearly  all,  repudiating  States  have  had  their 
troubles  with  faithless  treasury  officials,  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin,  that  has  had  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  interest  collected  on  State  funds,  and  one  State 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  the  other  States  have  been 
exempt.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  since  the  war,  the  debt-paying 
States  have  not  permanently  lost  a  dollar  by  treasury  defalcations, 
while  the  losses  of  the  non-payers  mount  up  to  the  millions.  Nor 
is  it  in  State  departments  alone  that  the  difference  is  to  be  seen. 
Delinquencies  on  the  part  of  city,  county,  and  other  corporate  cus¬ 
todians  have  been  notoriously  much  more  common  in  defaulting 
States  than  outside  of  them.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  this — certainly  nothing  that  is  mysterious.  It  is  simply  another 
exhibition  of  cause  and  effect  ;  for  it  is  perfectly  natural  that, 
under  such  conditions,  persons  in  subordinate  places  of  trust 
should  be  drawn  into  evil  courses.  They  are  only  following  the 
broad  highway  of  the  State’s  example.  The  demoralization  comes 
from  above.  The  result,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  is  not 
altogether  to  be  deplored.  In  being  called  upon  from  time  to  time 
to  take  portions  of  their  own  medicine,  the  recalcitrant  States  have 
had  opportunities  to  learn  something  of  its  taste  and  its  workings. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  about  the  decision  when  the 
final  question  of  profit  and  loss  is  reached.  The  ci’editors  of  the 
delinquent  States  are  not  the  greatest  losers.  The  States  suffer 
more  than  they  do.  Not  a  year  passes  in  which  the  pecuniary  in¬ 
juries  they  sustain,  principally  indirect,  do  not  exceed  the  interest 
on  the  loans  they  discard.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  their 
pntire  controverted  indebtedness  could  not  be  compromised  at  a 
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figure  little  in  excess  of  the  annual  loss  it  brings  upon  them.  Nor 
is  the  loss  abating  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  debts  will  not 
be  forgotten,,  as  long  as  their  evidences  are  bought  and  sold  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  How  disreputable  to  States  like 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  that  their  paper  should  be  hawked  about 
the  streets  of  our  business  centres  at  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar  ! 
and  what  a  scandal  that  contracts  for  640  acres  of  land,  issued 
according  to  law  and  for  full  consideration  rendered,  by  as  rich  a 
State  as  Texas,  should  go,  as  they  have  been  doing  at  some  of  the 
exchanges,  at  five  dollars  each  !  Time  only  makes  the  matter 
worse,  because  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  delinquent  States  robs 
them  of  the  sympathy  their  misfortunes  once  created. 

Not  that  all  the  people  of  any  State  are  in  fault.  There  is 
not  a  delinquent  community  in  which  the  better  citizens,  repre¬ 
senting  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  would  not  rejoice  in  an  hon¬ 
orable  settlement  with  creditors  ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  debt 
question  has  been  dragged  into  local  politics,  with  the  effect  of 
arraying  all  the  baser  elements,  under  the  leadership  of  scheming 
politicians,  against  the  wiser  policy.  But  that  this  difficulty  is 
not  insurmountable  is  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  Virginia. 
No  State  ever  had  a  more  pestiferous  force  to  contend  against 
than  she  had  in  her  repudiation  party,  and  yet  her  better  and  safer 
counsellors  have  prevailed.  Virginia,  freed  from  the  burden  of 
discredit  by  which  she  has  been  so  long  handicapped,  may  be 
expected  to  bound  forward  in  the  race  and  assume  something  of 
her  ancient  leadership.  She  has  set  an  example  that  a  number 
of  her  Southern  sisters  would  do  well,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
follow;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  States  that  first 
settle  with  their  creditors  will  advance,  and  those  that  last  settle 
will  lag.  If  they  are  wise  enough  to  walk  in  her  footsteps,  they 
will  lose  no  time  in  burying  the  skeleton  of  the  unpaid  debt  in 
the  only  way  m  which  it  can  be  effectually  disposed  of,  instead 
of  persisting  m  trying  to  hide  or  ignore  it,  while  it  is  left  gibber¬ 
ing  above  ground  and  stalking  at  will  about  the  land.* 

John  F.  Hume.  " 
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WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY  THE  HOIST.  DAVIS  H.  WAITE,  GOVERNOR  OE  COLORADO,  AND 
THE  HON.  LORENZO  CROUNSE,  GOVERNOR  OE  NEBRASKA. 


GOVERNOR  WAITE : 

As  the  result  of  last  Fall's  election,  the  women  of  Colorado 
were  enfranchised  and  became  possessed  of  all  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  In  republics  there  are,  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  two 
principles,  against  which  no  just  objection  can  be  made — 

1.  There  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  plenty  of  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion,  aside  from  the  taxation  of  women,  but  this  does  not  affect  or 
in  any  manner  excuse  the  fact  that  the  women,  a  large  class  of 
people,  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite  one-half,  are  taxed  without 
representation.  The  idea  that  women  are  represented  by  their 
husbands  or  sons  is  often  incorrect  where  these  relations  exist, 
and  totally  fails  in  cases  where  the  women  are  unmarried. 

2.  Suffrage  should  be  based  on  intelligence. 

Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 

governed.  If  a  woman  has  the  mental  ability  to  protest  against 
unjust  laws,  and  to  demand  enactments  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  why  should  not  her  wishes,  and  most  espe¬ 
cially  when  taxed  as  a  citizen,  be -consulted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  government  ? 

The  tendency  of  the  age  has  been  to  the  extension  of  suffrage, 
but  regardless  of  the  rights  of  women.  The  elective  franchise 
was  given  to  the  negro  in  the  South,  with  all  his  unfitness.  From 
a  very  early  period  the  bars  of  suffrage  in  the  great  Northwest 
have  been  let  down,  and  the  most  ignorant  male  foreigners  un¬ 
able  to  speak  our  language,  or  realize  the  meaning  of  the  “  dec¬ 
laration  of  intentions/’  or  even  the  act  of  voting,  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  suffrage  in  advance  of  citizenship,  and  many  of  them 
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have  shamelessly  sold  their  votes  to  yet  more  shameless  buyers. 
Undoubtedly  such  extension  of  suffrage  was  an  error.  The  remedy, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  has  been  by  education,  to  assimilate  this 
unfit  mass  of  voters,  and  transform  them  into  good  citizens.  Up 
to  twenty  years  ago  the  common  schools  of  the  land  did  educate 
the  youth  of  the  country,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nation  from  de¬ 
cay.  But  since  that  time  the  irruption  of  pauper  and  contract 
labor  has  been  so  immense,  has  so  concentrated  in  labor  centres, 
and  so  isolated  in  customs,  language,  and  residence,  that  the 
standard  of  national  intelligence  has  been  lowered,  and  the  ratio 
of  ignorance  increased. 

The  political  rights  of  woman  in  the  past  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  ignored  in  the  United  States,  though  recognized  in  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Washington,  and  now  in  Colorado.  Man,  with  his 
physical  and  mental  superiority,  has  had  unlimited  control 
both  in  this  and  all  other  nations,  and  none  can  deny  that 
liberty  is  endangered,  and  human  rights  are  stricken  down  all  over 
the  world.  Let  me  quote  from  two  of  the  greatest  clergymen  of 
the  age. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  says  : 

“  The  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  fast  approaching 
those  of  England.  The  homes  of  the  poor  are  marked  by  destitution  and 
squalor.  The  light  of  Heaven  is  being  closed  from  miserable  tenement  room 
and  attic.  Flesh  and  blood  are  becoming  more  cheap  and  bread  more  dear. 
The  well  being  of  the  car  horse  is  more  solicitously  watched  than  that  of 
the  driver.  Small  wonder  that  strong  men,  maddened  by  the  tears  of  a  wife 
and  cries  of  starving  children,  sometimes  band  themselves  together  and 
resort  to  deeds  of  violence.” 

This  from  the  great  Catholic  prelate.  Listen  to  an  equally  great 
Protestant  divine. 

Said  Bishop  Potter,  of  Uew  York,  in  a  recent  sermon  : 

“  When  I  speak  of  this  as  an  era  of  plutocrats,  nobody  can  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  All  recognize  the  rise  of  the  money  power.  Its  growth  not 
merely  destroys  the  independence  of  the  people,  but  the  blind  believers  in 
the  omnipotent  power  of  money  assert  that  its  liberal  use  condones  every 
offence.  The  pulpit  does  not  speak  out  as  it  should.  These  plutocrats  are 
the  enemies  of  religion  as  they  are  of  the  state.  I  have  heard  the  corrupt 
use  of  money  in  elections,  and  the  sale  of  the  sacred  right  of  the  ballot, 
openly  defended  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel.” 

Bishop  Simpson,  a  distinguished  Methodist  divine,  said  in 
1864  that  “no  great  moral  reform  would  ever  be  enforced  by  law 
until  the  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  women.” 
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The  necessity  of  some  remedy  for  such  conditions  cannot  be 
denied.  To  my  knowledge,  there  are  no  just  objections  to  equal 
suffrage.  It  is  claimed  that  to  admit  women  to  full  citizenship 
includes  the  right  to  be  elected  to  office,  and  this,  carried  out, 
say  certain  scientists,  "  would  defy  nature  ;  it  would  pull  the 
woman  out  of  her  element,  willing  or  unwilling,  with  the  fact 
under  their  noses  that  the  mass  of  women,  out  of  their  sphere, 
through  ignorance  or  hard  facts,  are,  by  their  weakness,  in  an  un- 
natuial  position,  forced  to  inferiority.  They  are  women,  and  not 
men.  When  they  fight  man,  there  may  be  one  here  and  there  found 
to  hold  her  own,  but  the  mass  are  driven  to  the  ragged  ed^e  or 
into  the  gutter.”  * 

But  why  need  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  be  the  normal 
condition  of  mankind  ?  Mr.  Kinney  forgets  that  in  the  so-called 
“  battle  of  life  ”  women  have  never  had  a  fair  chance.  They  are 
weaker  physically  and  perhaps,  as  a  mass,  mentally  than  men, 
but  until  within  a  few  years  the  higher  walks  of  education  have 
been  closed  to  them.  A  proper  sphere  of  women,  without  doubt, 
is  to  bear  children,  and  this  fact  will  prevent  women  from  en¬ 
gaging  so  extensively  as  men  in  legislative  and  official  duties, 
but  it  desei ves  little  consideration  as  against  the  right  of  women 
to  suffrage,  /or  to  hold  office,  if,  all  things  considered,  she  is  the 
choice  of  the  people.  It  is  objected  that  in  time  of  war,  women 
cannot  fight  in  the  ranks.  That  is  true,  but  battles  are  not  won 
wholly  in  the  field.  The  patriotic  women  North  and  South,  in 
the  late  unpleasantness,  in  their  own  legitimate  way,  accom¬ 
plished  as  much  and  perhaps  more  than  the  warriors  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  effect  which  equal  suffrage  will 
produce  upon  the  State  and  nation  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In 
Utah,  the  right  of  women  to  vote  under  the  Territorial  laws  did 
not  injuriously  affect  polygamy,  but  polygamy  there  was  a  tenet 
of  the  Mormon  religion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  female 
voters  were  polygamists  by  faith  or  practice.  In  Wyoming  and 
Washington,  to  my  knowledge,  no  extraordinary  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  line  of  political  reform  that  can  be  traced  to  fe¬ 
male  suffrage,  and  in  Colorado  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to 
speak  understanding^  of  the  result.  Certainly  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  future,  unless  women,  admitted  to  suffrage,  acquaint  them- 

*  Abbot  Kinney,  Conquest  of  Death,  page  39. 
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selves  more  thoroughly  than  men  with  political  affairs,  and  “  come 
np  with  greater  zeal  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,” 
in  providing  a  remedy  for  the  fearful  condition  of  this  nation, 
the  result  of  the  positive  acts  of  conspiring  monopolists,  and  the 
hitherto  criminal  negligence  of  the  mass  of  the  voters. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  equal  suffrage  that  of  itself  is 
partisan.  In  every  State,  men  of  all  parties  either  support  or 
oppose  female  suffrage,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Colorado  the 
women  owe  suffrage  to  the  Populists.  The  Populists  in  the 
General  Assembly  nearly  all  supported  the  bill,  but  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  the  old  parties  voted  in  opposition.  The 
law  was  recommended  by  a  Populist  governor,  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Populist  Representative,  at  the  general  election  the 
Populist  party  in  the  State  supported  the  measure  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  Republican  counties  and  all  the  Democratic  counties  voted 
largely  against  it. 

Equal  suffrage  is  no  part  of  the  St.  Louis  or  Omaha  platform, 
but  it  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  St.  Louis  platform.  Miss 
Frances  Willard  and  other  distinguished  advocates  of  tlie.rights  of 
women  secured  its  adoption  in  committee  at  the  night  session, 
but  it  was  eliminated  because — 

1.  Suffrage  is  essentially  a  State  right,  and  can  neither  be 
conferred  nor  taken  away  by  act  of  Congress  ;  and 

2.  Because  it  interfered  with  that  stern  but  common-sense 
rule  that  a  political  platform  must  not  be  loaded  down  with  un¬ 
necessary  issues,  no  matter  how  excellent.  The  only  legitimate 
object  of  a  national  political  platform  is  to  declare  the  policy  of 
the  party  upon  the  living  issues,  which  must  be  decided  in  the 
pending  campaign. 

Miss  Willard  was  terribly  disappointed,  and  shook  the  dust 
off  her  gaiters,  as  her  testimonial  against  the  St.  Louis  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  has  ever  since,  I  doubt  not,  thought  many  naughty 
things  against  the  People’s  Party,  but  then  and  there  the  path¬ 
way  was  made  straight  for  the  success  of  equal  suffrage.  It  was 
the  glorious  preamble  to  the  St.  Louis  and  Omaha  platforms 
which  stripped  the  old  parties  of  their  disguises,  branded  them 
as  servile  tools  of  monopoly,  and  founded  the  People’s  Party  on 
the  rock  of  “equal  rights  for  all,  and  special  privileges  to  none.” 
No  Republican  or  Democratic  State  will  ever  confer  equal 
suffrage  upon  women,  because  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
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as  political  parties,  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights. 

The  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  against  which  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  two  old  parties  have  waged  relent¬ 
less  war  is  the  sign  by  which  the  People’s  Party  is  to  conquer.  It 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  not  only  redeem  women  from  polit¬ 
ical  servitude,  but  also  emancipate  man  and  woman  from  indus¬ 
trial  slavery. 

Davis  H.  Waite. 


GOVERNOR  CROUNSE  : 

At  its  session  held  in  1881  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  was  in¬ 
duced  to  pass  an  Act  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  extending  the 
elective  franchise  to  women.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  conviction  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  necessary  as  it  did  from  a  desire  to  test  the  sense  of  our 
people  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  the  amendment  grow  out  of 
any  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  State,  but 
it  was  rather  inspired  by  advocates  and  agitators  from  without 
who  supposed  Nebraska  to  be  a  new  and  promising  field  for  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment,  which  was  taken  in 
November,  1882,  was  preceded  by  a  campaign  of  marked  activity 
and  earnestness,  and  if  the  minds  of  the  women  of  the  State  were 
not  awakened  to  a  sense  of  wrongs  endured  and  rights  denied,  it 
was  from  no  lack  of  teaching  and  exhortation.  The  canvass  re¬ 
ceived  the  benefit  and  impetus  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Convention  which  was  held  at  Omaha,  the  metropolis  of  the 
State,  in  September  of  that  year,  and  which  was  largely  attended 
by  ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  had 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  advocates  of  the  cause.  Many  of 
these  ladies  under  the  leadership  of  the  veteran,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
distributed  themselves  throughout  the  State  and  labored  un¬ 
ceasingly  until  the  close  of  the  polls.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
showed  a  vote  of  but  25,756  for,  and  50,693  against,  the  proposed 
amendment,  while  12,619  voted  neither  way — or  out  of  a  total 
vote  of  nearly  90,000,  but  25,756  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
it.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  25,756  males  who  voted  for  the 
proposed  amendment  were  actuated  by  the  same  gallantry  and 
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spirit  of  fairness  which  moved  the  Legislature  to  submit  it,  and 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  the  women  who  demanded  it. 

It  is  also  but  fair  to  assume  that  while  some  13,000  were  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  question,  the  other  50,000  represented  the  women 
who  were  willing  to  leave  the  ballot  with  their  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers,  whose  good  judgment  they  respected,  and  whose 
wisdom  and  care  stood  attested  by  many  laws  on  our  statute-books 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  person  and  property.  This 
adverse  vote  also  included  that  other  numerous  class  who  not 
only  believe  there  is  no  necessity  for  woman’s  participation  in 
active  politics,  but  who  claim  as  against  “woman’s  rights”  the 
right  to  be  let  alone  and  not  to  be  forced  by  their  bolder  and 
more  ambitious  sisters  into  fields  which  they  feel  that  nature 
and  a  sense  of  delicacy  disqualify  them  from  entering.  For, 
argue  as  we  may,  the  franchise  once  bestowed,  the  obligation  falls 
on  all  women  alike  to  exercise  it.  When  granted,  it  conies  not 
simply  as  a  privilege  or  right,  but  it  falls  as  a duty— a  duty  which 
rests  especially  on  the  intelligent  and  virtuous.  When  the  bold, 
the  bad,  and  the  ambitious  among  the  women,  like  their  kind 
among  the  males,  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  bad  legislation 
and  loose  government,  the  educated  and  refined  will  be  compelled 
to  lay  aside  their  modesty  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  will  be 
forced  fco  oppose  them. 

Nebraska  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  manufacturing  State 
and  there  are  no  laws  of  a  special  character  required  for  the  benefit 
of  women.  But  every  reasonable  demand  short  of  a  grant  of  the 
elective  franchise  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  our  statutes. 
Ihe  laws  have  even  gone  further  and  given  women  rights  and 
privileges  not  bestowed  upon  males.  In  common  with  the  statutes 
of  most  States,  those  of  Nebraska  declare  that  all  property,  real 
and  personal,  which  a  woman  possesses  at  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  any  which  may  come  to  her  by  descent,  gift,  or  pur¬ 
chase,  becomes  and  remains  her  separate  property  and  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  disposal  by  her  husband  or  liable  for  his  debts.  She  may 
also,  as  a  married  woman,  carry  on  trade  or  business  on  her  own 
account,  and  the  earnings  shall  be  her  own,  while  the  husband  is 
liable  at  the  same  time  for  the  support  of  herself  and  of  their 
family.  Should  she  make  the  mistake  of  marrying  a  husband 
duel  enough  to  maltreat  her,  or  one  so  shiftless  as  to  fail  to  sup¬ 
port  her,  she  can  rid  herself  of  him  by  divorce. 
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In  the  election  of  school  officers  mothers  and  taxpaying 
women  are  allowed  to  vote.  This  right,  however,  is  rarely  exer¬ 
cised. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  in 
which  the  women  of  the  State  are  so  vitally  concerned,  have  been 
carefully  and  wisely  considered.  Liquors  can  be  lawfully  sold 
only  under  a  license  for  which  the  vendor  must  pay  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  1500  at  least,  or  such  greater 
sum  as  the  local  authorities  may  demand,  thus  enabling  localities 
where  the  sentiment  will  sustain  the  action  to  fix  the  price  so 
high  as  to  amount  to  prohibition.  Applicants  for  licenses  must 
have  the  indorsement  of  thirty  freeholders  certifying  to  their  re¬ 
spectability  and  standing,  and  before  entering  upon  their  busi¬ 
ness  they  must  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  that  they  will 
not  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Among  these  restrictions  are  those  for¬ 
bidding  sale  to  minors  and  habitual  drunkards,  and  coupled 
with  these  is  a  special  provision  for  the  benefit  of  married 
women,  enabling  them  to  maintain  in  their  own  right  a  suit  on 
the  bond  for  all  damages  sustained  by  themselves  or  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  account  of  liquors  sold  to  their  husbands. 

By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Nebraska 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  far  more  thor¬ 
ough  and  far  reaching,  and  are  better  observed,  than  they  are  in 
the  sister  and  adjoining  State,  Wyoming,  where  woman  suffrage 
has  obtained  for  quarter  of  a  century.  In  an  article  on  “  Woman 
Suffrage  in  Wyoming,”  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Record,  the  writer,  commenting  on  reports  from  correspondents 
who  have  been  on  the  ground,  says,  among  other  things  : 

“  At  the  capital  city  of  the  State  gambling-houses  are  abundant  and 
open  saloons  are  as  frequent  as  any  other  kind  of  stores,  and  the  charge  is 
made  that  ‘  not  a  single  act  of  legislation  aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the 
human  race  has  been  passed  through  woman’s  influence.’  ” 

How  true  this  may  be  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  true  that  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  capital  city  of  Nebraska,  a  city  of  more  than  65,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  no  gambling-houses,  no  houses  of  prostitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  few  saloons  which  exist  are  held  under  the  most 
rigid  restriction. 

The  verdict  of  1882  stands,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  verdict  of 
to-day.  If,  however,  at  any  time  the  general  wish  of  the  women 
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of  the  State  shall  be  for  the  elective  franchise,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  accorded  to  them.  Nevertheless,  without  it  Nebraska’s 
advance  in  wealth,  population,  and  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
stands  with  scarcely  a  parallel;  but  what  she  is  stands  to  the 
credit  of  woman  as  much  as  to  that  of  man.  Nebraska’s  sons  are 
largely  what  their  mothers  have  made  them,  and  what  the  hus¬ 
bands  have  achieved  has  been  with  the  advice  and  support  of  the 
wives,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  a  thousand  ways  other  than  in 
the  caucus,  the  convention,  or  at  the  polls. 

Lorenzo  Ckounse. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 


BISHOP  DOANE  AND  AMERICAN  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  answer  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany  to  Mr.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop’s  paper  on  “  Hostility  to  Roman  Catholics”  in  the  May  number  of 
The  North  American  Review  is  of  great  interest  to  American  Roman 
Catholics,  who  give  allegiance  to  no  country  but  their  own.  Bishop  Doane’s 
utterance  manifests  the  man  of  education  and  cultivation,  fair-minded, 
frank,  typical  of  his  class.  That  his  words  are  representative  gives  them 
their  chief  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  like  myself,  who  are  most 
anxious  to  discover  the  reasons  why  our  religion  is  looked  on  with  suspicion 
by  many  who  love  us  personally,  and  in  whose  hospitality  and  kindness  we 
have  a  cordial  and  brotherly  share.  If  Bishop  Doane  were  a  fanatic  or  a 
bigot,  his  words  would  simply  fill  us  with  despair  and  indignation.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Albany  manifests  every  disposition  to  be  fair.  His  words  have 
evidently  been  weighed  and  the  thoughts  they  reveal  are  long  thoughts ;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  be  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime.  He  is  an  exponent  of  the 
broadest  non-Catholics  in  our  country.  And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  Christian  or  honorable  spokesman  for  cultivated  non- 
Catholic  opinion  on  the  relations  of  American  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Still,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why,  if  Bishop  Doane  represents  their 
opinions,  all  Americans  of  his  education  and  position  have  not  raised  their 
voices  night  and  day  against  the  existence  of  Catholics  in  this  country.  If 
he  states  correctly  the  convictions  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  fellow-citizens 
concerning  our  relations  to  tbe  Church  and  State,  logical  men  can  hardly 
excuse  them  for  not  banding  together,  following,  of  course,  more  honorable 
and  open  methods  than  the  A.  P.  A.  folk,  and  attempting  to  extirpate  the 
Catholic  Church  from  this  country.  As  the  Bishop  of  Albany  really  believes 
what  he  says  about  the  position  of  Catholics  in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  reconciles  the  almost  sympathetic  tone  he  uses  towards  us 
with  our  cardinal  sin  as  be  sees  it. 

Many  bishops  and  noble  lords  and  squires  of  all  degrees  belonging  to 
that  church  of  which  Queen  Victoria  is  the  head  and  Bishop  Doane  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic  have  held  such  views,  and  consequently  persecuted  the 
Catholic  Church  with  conscientious  fervor.  I  say  conscientious  with  em¬ 
phasis,  for,  according  to  Father  Busenbaum,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  “When 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  heresy  are  persuaded  from  boyhood  that  we 
impugn  and  attack  the  word  of  God,  that  we  are  idolaters,  pestilent  deceivers, 
andtherefore  are  to  be  shunned  as  pestilences,  they  cannot,  while  this  persua¬ 
sion  lasts,  with  a  safe  conscience  hear  us.”  And,  to  go  further,  how  can  they 
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look  on i  us as  worthy  of  confidence  as  their  fellow-citizens  if  we  are  governed 
in  all  duties  of  every  day  life  by  a  foreign  despot,  who  claims,  not  only 
spiritual  and  moral,  but  temporal  power  over  us  ? 

If  we  are,  as  Bishop  Doane  believes, the  slaves  of  an  alien  temporal 
prince  who  is  unqualified  in  his  assertion  of  his  right  to  temporal  sove¬ 
reignty  and  imperial  domination  and  universal  control,  then  the  A,  P.  A 
people  are  justified  in  their  attitude  so  far  as  that  attitude  does  not  include 
lies  or  forgeries  and  wilful  malice.  If  Bishop  Doane  honestly  believes  that 
Leo  XIII.  can  at  any  moment  order  the  Catholics  of  this  country  to  oppose 
even  by  force  of  arms  any  political  measure  which  may  be  abhorrent  to 
him,  how  can  he  by  any  stretch  of  casuistry  keep  himself  from  "howling 

hideout?  WOlVGS  Wh°  are  n°W  making  some  Parts  of  the  West  temporarily 

whrim  doctrine  of  expediency  ought  to  prevent  educated  Protestants, 
whom  Bishop  Doane  represents,  from  ostracizing  every  man  who  savs  “I 
be heve-in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  -  and  who  /olds  that  in  extraordfna4 
utterances  the  Pope  is  infallible?  Let  us  say  temperately  how  far  we 
Catholics  deserve  the  opinion  Bishop  Doane  has  of  us. 

In  the  Holy  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as  given  in  the  Vulgate,  we  find  these 
words,  spoken  after  Christ  had  recognized  the  image  and  the  inscription  on 

.s7/irr^LWh'C^the  Sadducees  had  brought  him  Reddite  igitur  quce 
sunt  Ccesans,  Ccesan  ;  et  quce  sunt  Dei,  Deo .”  This  is  paraphrased  in  a 

quotation  which  the  Bishop  makes  from  a  Catholic  source, Wear-  bound 
to  obey  the  lawsof  the  state  when  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of 

terpret  this  ?°”  Spefk‘n,g  hls  fe»ow-citizens,  asks,  “  Who  is  to  in- 

terpret  this  ?  If  it  were  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  individuals  or  to  a 

c/seTor  rrar/^0L?w/m?hlad0rganiZati°U:i  he  W°Uld  866  no  im“ediate 
cause  tor  alarm ,  but  when  the  decision  is  made  “  by  an  ecclesiastic  organi¬ 
zation,  nay  by  a  single  ecclesiastic  claiming  sovereignty,  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual,  and  accepted  and  recognized  as  infallible,  the  case  is  enor 
mously  aggravated.”  19  enor‘ 

Bishop  Doane  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  laws  of  all  states  are  al- 
vays infallible,  and  that  there  ought  never  to  be  a  conflict  between  a  con¬ 
viction  and  a  law ;  nor  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  dictum  of  a  rvnliHVai 
caucus  would  be  more  likely  to  be  right  on  matters  of  civi^mpLtance  than 
that  of  any  ecclesiastical  organization-a  Board  of  Bishops  for  instant 
Monsters  are  obliged  to  settle  cases  of  conscience  every  day  ’for  people  in 
their  charge.  There  are,  no  doubt,  ministers  and  groups  of  minSers  n 

Albany,  under  the  Bishop’s  jurisdiction,  who  do  this.  In  England  when 

;°“T  ot  into  conflict  with tbe?“wo7 tte 

land,  there  were  men  otTCT  similar  religious  opinions  to  those  ot  Bishon 

Doane,  who  held  that  the  state  should  be  defied  ^ 

ahje  esse,  in  which  the 

of  Cmsars  because  of  that  “hieher  law”  io  ,  ,  o  ooey  a  law 

SSSSSr: 

SKSSSs 

among  them  in  the  capacity  of  thei/t Th'e  Poje  TsInftE 
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in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  when  he  teaches  the  whole  Church  as  the  liv¬ 
ing  voice  of  Christ.  But  he  cannot  make  new  dogmas.  He  has  never  done 
so.  As  an  infallible  teacher  his  power  is  limited  to  the  already  revealed 
word  of  God.  The  Pope  cannot  make  a  moral  issue  out  of  a  merely  political 
one.  No  word  of  his  could  force  American  Catholic  soldiers  to  throw  down 
their  arms  in  a  cause  which  they  believed  to  be  just.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  Pope  like  Alexander  VI.  can  ever  reign,  unless  Platonism  and  luxury 
and  ambition,  like  Dante’s  three  beasts,  should  possess  themselves  of  the 
human  side  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  Alexander  VI.,  in  his  desire  to  aggran¬ 
dize  his  son,  was  as  infallible  as  most  doting  fathers  are.  In  his  treatment 
of  Savonarola  he  was  very  fallible  and  very  peccable.  And  the  Catholic 
world,  not  affected  by  “  Roman  malaria”  of  the  time  that  hung  about  the 
base  of  Peter’s  column,  held  him  to  be  so.  He  wa3,  nevertheless,  infallible 
when  he  taught  from  St.  Peter’s  chair  in  matters  spiritual. 

If  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  Europe,  Louis  XIII.,  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gaining  the  good  will  of  America  towards  the  establishment  of  his 
rule,  untrammelled  by  vexatious  laws  in  Rome,  by  declaring — let  us  absurdly 
imagine— in  favor  of  the  Populist  party,  he  could  do  it.  We  Catholics 
might  conclude  that  in  the  platform  of  the  Populist  party  there  was  nothing 
against  the  Ten  Commandments,  none  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  curia 
in  the  famous  syllabus,  and  nothing  damnable.  We  would  read  the  respect 
of  the  Holy  Father  for  Populist  doctrines  with  respectful  amazement 
and  consideration.  It  might  influence  some  votes,  but  not  one  of 
Tammany’s.  No  Catholic  would  feel  forced  to  obey  the  Pope  under 
pain  of  loss  of  salvation.  Dante  was  one  of  the  best  Catholics  that 
ever  lived,  and  yet,  while  exercising  all  the  privileges  of  a  communi¬ 
cant— let  us  say,  “  in  good  standing”— he  took  violent  part  against  the  party 
of  the  Pope  in  Italian  politics.  Raphael,  without  rebuke  from  Rome— with 
the  distinct  approbation  of  Rome— put  him  among  the  doctors  of  the 
church  in  the  Disputa.  Dante  did  not  scruple  to  cast  Popes  in  hell  itself. 
He  misunderstood  Celestine,  and  had  his  reasousfor  disliking  Nicholas,  and 
down  they  went.  And  yet  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  were  half  as  good  a 
Catholic  as  that  same  Dante  Alighieri.  So  much  for  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  in  political  matters  ! 

“  Thus,”  writes  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’* 
pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Council,  “  if  the  Pope  told  the  English  Bishopi  to 
order  their  priests  to  stir  themselves  energetically  in  favor  of  teetotalism, 
and  a  particular  priest  was  fully  persuaded  that  abstinence  from  wine,  etc., 
was  practically  a  Gnostic  error,  and  therefore  felt  that  he  could  not  so  exert 
himself  without  siu  ;  or  suppose  there  was  a  Papal  order  to  hold  lotteries  in 
each  mission  for  some  religious  object,  and  a  priest  could  say  in  God’s  sight 
that  he  believed  lotteries  to  be  morally  wrong,  that  priest  in  either  of  these 
cases  would  commit  a  sin  hie  et  nunc  if  he  obeyed  the  Pope,  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  and  if  wrong  although  he  had  not  taken 
proper  pains  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

In  spite  of  this,  Bishop  Doane  declares  that  the  “pronounced  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Roman  Church  give  the  Church  a  right  to  control  the 
political  action  of  its  members,”  implying  that  the  conscience  of  the  Pope 
when  he  considers  secular  conditions  must  override  the  consciences  of  all 
Catholics.  This  is  a  monstrous  doctrine,  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
Bishop  Doane  should  seriously  assert  it,  in  the  face  of  history  and  in  the 
faces  of  his  American  Catholic  fellow-citizens.  The  condition  of  Europe 
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has  changed  since  Henry  went  to  Canossa ;  the  Pope  is  no  longer  the 
chosen  arbiter  of  all  Christendom;  and  he  does  not  claim  temporaf  rLhts 

2S£  thr°QSenfc  °/,the  Spaia  i3the  most  Catholic 

favour  nPPpe  i  ^  Sh°Uld  d6Clare  a*ainsfc  *be  present 
regime  and  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos,  would  the  most  pious  of  Catholics  take 

his  utterance  as  infallible  ?  Would  the  American  Catholics  rush  to  the  as 

cationT  PamSh  Preteader  for  fear  of  a*  ‘’interdict  ”  or  escommuni- 

There  is  no  more  loyal  Catholic  in  Europe  than  Count  de  Mun  If  he 

there  wG^Td\t?b7  ^  ^  Eather  ln  appro™S  °f  a  -public  *  F-nce 
snspecTed  It  would T  7°  f Commauication.  ^or  would  his  Catholicism  be 

to^tlf^ ]07’ • 

to  withstand  mixed  education,  this  is  no  exercise  of  his  infallibility  " 

must  be  a  failure  from  fi,0  +  c  ltJlout  these,  universal  education  ” 
Bo„e  does,  it  JS SSSSiSSS^S  &  ’ 

schools  has  worked  well  in  Pou^hl-T^0  °\ lavi“sSlsters  tei-h  in  public 
other  places  if  the  77  Sh°U'd  ^  Bot  work  wel1  *» 

school  system  there.  As  the  srhnni  f  ain  ybas  not  destroyed  the  public- 
enthusiasts  on  universal  suffrage  shn^  7  epends  oa  Totes>  the  patriotic 
trusting  it  to  the  voters^  77* ,h_°7  a  doubt  of  their  God  by  not 

enough'to  turnththeVmteou;  o/ ^  ^  is  easy 

Doane  lacks  confidence  in  Ampri<.°  . ,  P  aad  everywhere  else.  Bishop 
understood  as  they  mighi  be  in  the  old  7  ’  perhaps’  are  not  ™  weU 

Bishop  Doane  has  sa^nearlv  a  f  nf t0WQ  °f  Albany-  After  what 
his  keen  eye  to  thTweSS-^f.^  shows  a  singular  neglect  to  put  • 
kind  and  charitable  exceed  hilZSnt  ^  that  his  desire  to  be 

he  said  (“because  it T  a  compa^b^  ^ Catholic  Church  « wields,- 
infinitely  valuable,  in  its  lee-itimaio  o  I  ’  f  power  which  cannot  be  but 
over  its  own  people-  and infinitelv da  P  ^  of  reb£ious  and  moral  control 
that  lie  beyond  i7s  sphere.”  "  dan*er0US  whe»  «*  *•  exercised  in  matters 

of  thtfpope* to  ‘d  ominat^ political *aff  ^  He  h"  toU  “»  «»“»e  «W» 
Catholic,"  wo  .  ™  therefore^ T  f“ge'  As  go<>d  E<™*P 

theoc,„  '•AbrohamSToitoeCthS/o0'  *  des»»t : 

nve  together  ?-f0r,  according  to  the  Bishop 
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of  Albany,  we  must  either  give  up  the  Pope  or  go  to  the  Devil,  As  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  cease  to  consider  the  Holy  Father  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  pre¬ 
server  and  ex-cathedra  interpreter  of  the  Scripures  and  the  Traditions  of  the 
Church,  our  friend  might  as  well  study  our  religious  position,— or  take  our 
word  that  we  are  neither  blind  bigots  nor  malignant  conspirators  of  the  Cat¬ 
iline  kind.  As  some  of  us  have  given  hostages  to  society,  it  would  be  per¬ 
haps  easier  and  kinder  to  take  our  word. 

Matjrice  Francis  Egan. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RACING  YACHT. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  “  Puritan  era,”  in  1885,  there  has  never  been 
such  inactivity  in  the  building  of  racing  yachts  as  there  is  this  year.  Hardly 
a  racing  keel  of  any  size  has  been  laid  in  the  whole  United  States. 
For  this,  of  course,  the  hard  times  are  largely  to  blame.  Yachts,  and 
especially  racing  yachts,  are  essentially  luxuries.  It  is  natural  that,  after 
such  hard  times  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  year,  when  even  the  richest 
have  felt  the  need  of  economizing,  one  of  the  first  methods  of  reducing 
expenses  would  be  the  giving  up  of  a  projected  racing  craft. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  have  militated  strongly  against  the 
building  of  new  pleasure  craft.  The  drift  of  the  times  has  been  recognized 
by  the  best  judges,  and  many  of  these  feel  that  there  would  be  little  more 
building  than  there  is,  even  if  the  times  were  better. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  “  Puritan,”  American  yacht  build¬ 
ing,  while  often  very  praiseworthy,  had  been  spasmodic  and  irregular. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  “Genesta”  in  1885  our  yacht  designing  became  more 
uniformly  scientific,  and  a  definite  “  school”  of  American  designing  began 
to  take  shape.  Not  but  that  there  were  scientific  American  craft  before  the 
“Puritan,”  and  some  of  them  perhaps  as  clever  for  their  day  as  she  was  for 
hers,  but  on  the  culmination  of  the  sloop-cutter  controversy  in  the  new 
type,  the  building  began  to  run  all  in  one  channel.  The  “  rule  of  thumb  ” 
boats  gradually  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  the  designer  of  the  successful 
“  Puritan,”  naturally  had  a  large  share  in  the  shaping  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Mr.  Burgess  was  by  taste  and  temperament  essentially  a  cruising  man. 
He  liked  the  staunch  little  craft  that  could  take  his  friends  and  himself 
snugly  on  a  little  cruise,  or  that  could  go  out  in  the  bay  in  a  rough  nor’- 
easter,  and  bring  her  crew  back  without  the  starting  of  a  scarple  joint,  or  the 
parting  of  a  halliard.  This  quality  was  strikingly  evident  in  all  his  earlier 
productions,  and  for  years  his  new  yachts  were  noticeable  for  their  ability 
to  stand  hard  weather,  and  their  freedom  from  accidents. 

With  no  spur  except  the  necessity  of  beating  himself,  Mr.  Burgess  could 
continue  for  several  years  to  turn  out  racing  yachts,  the  fleet  of  one  year 
only  a  trifle  more  extreme  than  the  output  of  the  preceding  season,  and  all 
calculated  for  the  double  purpose  of  racing  and  cruising  combined.  To 
this  day  the  racing  boats  of  1835  to  189D  are  among  the  best  cruisers  of  the 
fleet.  But  with  the  advent  of  competition  all  this  was  changed.  Minerva 
shook  things  up  a  bit,  and  in  various  localities  other  designers  began  to 
pick  up  races.  The  necessity  of  making  a  substantial  advance  in 
speed  from  year  to  year  set  to  work  a  hundred  different  devices,  all  of 
which  tended  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  ex-racers  as  cruising  craft. 
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The  materials  for  planking  and  frames  were  lightened;  decks  were 
lightened ;  cabin  fittings  became  scantier,  and  all  of  those  cruising  comforts 
were  rigidly  barred.  Spars,  rigging,  and  iron-work  were  lightened— all 
in  accordance  with  the  unimpeachable  principle  that  weight  low  down  on 
the  keel  in  lead  would  serve  to  carry  more  sail,  and  hence  produce  more 
speed,  than  weight  distributed  in  every  other  part  of  the  ship.  More  lead 
on  the  keel,  deepening  the  draught  of  the  yacht,  and  bigger  sail-plans 
came  into  vogue,  as  these  things  all  tended  to  improve  the  speed. 

With  all  these  “improvements”  our  yachts  began  to  develop  symptoms 
of  leaking,  top  and  bottom,  under  stress  of  weather,  and  breakdowns  be¬ 
came  much  more  common.  The  owners  realized  that  it  wa  nuch  more 
comfortable  to  eat  and  sleep  aboard  a  friend’s  comfortable  steam  yacht 
than  in  the  bare  cabins  of  their  provisionless  racers.  The  next  step  was  the 
evolution  of  the  “  tender,”  viz.,  a  steam  yacnt  owned  by  the  owner  of  the 
racer,  which  followed  the  latter  about— took  off  her  crew,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  race,  and  gave  them  food  and 
lodging  till  the  morniDg  of  the  next  race. 

Of  late  years  the  tendency  to  divorce  the  racer  and  cruiser  qualities  has 
been  even  more  strongly  marked.  Burgess  was  not  a  bold  experimenter. 
He  professed  to  work  along  fairly  well-marked  lines,  departing  as  little  as 
possible  from  his  successful  boats  of  the  past.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
“Puritan,”  “  Mayflower,”  and  “Volunteer,”  yachts  that  differed  from  each 
other  only  in  very  slight  degrees,  i.  e.,  slight  as  compared  with  the  rapid 
changes  of  the  past  few  years.  The  development  of  the  fin  and  kindred 
types  has  decreased  the  accommodation, of  the  yachts,  while  the  full  lines 
and  long  overhangs  have  made  a  model  which  is  as  yet  untried  in  very 
heavy  weather,  and  which  has  yet  to  rid  itself  of  the  suspicion  that  it  will 
be  most  uncomfortable  if  not  dangerous  in  a  gale. 

All  these  things  have  tended  to  divide  the  racer  sharply  from  the 
cruiser.  An  owner  recognizes  that  he  must  build  one  thing  or  the  other, 
and  he  is  apt  to  build  neither.  When  a  yacht  can  be  built  one  year  as  a 
racer,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  forties,  and  sold  the  next  year  as  a 
cruiser  for  nearly  her  cost,  it  was  not  so  expensive  a  matter  to  build.  But 
an  owner  now  feels  that  he  must  build  a  racing  toy  and  sell  her  for  little  or 
nothing  at  the  end  of  a  single  season. 

Probably  this  separation  of  the  cruisers  and  racers  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  decrease  in  building  than  any  other  cause.  So  many  racing  yachts 
were  built  and  turned  into  cruisers  in  the  years  up  to  1890  that  the 
cruising  market  is  still  well  filled,  and  building  for  distinctly  cruising  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  expected  to  grow  greatly  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  more  costly  work  and  materials  that  are  being  put  in  our  modern 
racers  is  another  bar  to  building.  Tobin  bronze  at  twenty  cents  a  pound 
against  steel  at  two  cents  is  one  illustration  of  the  rapid  strides  in  the  cost 
of  materials,  while  simple  skin  planking  and  steel  frames  are  only  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  more  expensive  form  of  workmanship  which  has  extended  to  every 
detail  of  hull  and  rig. 

The  public,  and  even  the  racing  man,  as  yet  look  on  the  new  order  of 
craft  as  “  not.  yachts,  but  machines.”  While  there  was  great  interest  in  the 
trial  and  cup  races  last  year,  it  was  an  interest  that  appealed  more  to  the 
student  of  naval  architecture,  who  was  interested  in  the  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  than  to  the  general  public,  and  was  nothing  like  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  that  backed  the  “  Puritan,”  “  Mayflower,”  and  “  Volunteer,” 
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which  were  looked  upon  as  fine  vessels,  able  to  take  their  chances  at  sea  in 
any  weather. 

For  this  state  of  things  the  designers  cannot  be  blamed.  They  owe  it  to 
their  clients  and  to  themselves  to  produce  the  fastest  racing  yachts  they  can 
under  the  rules.  It  must  be  from  the  clubs  themselves,  in  amending  the 
rules,  that  anv  improvement  can  come.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
clubs  to  make  any  rules  they  deem  expedient  for  the  improvement 
in  preservation  of  the  type.  Just  as  catamarans  and  shifting  ballast 
have  been  barred,  it  is  proper  and  advisable  for  the  clubs  to  restrict  ex¬ 
tremes  in  light  building,  costly  materials  or  unseaworthy  or  undesirable 
types. 

Heretofore  the  clubs  have  kept  their  hands  off,  partly  because  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  a  difficult  one  to  grapple  with,  and  partly  from  a  mistaken  fear  of 
restricting  the  “  liberty”  of  design.  If  it  were  universally  believed  that  the 
lack  of  restrictions  was  the  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  building,  the  design¬ 
ers’  cry  would  be  “  Save  us  from  ourselves.”  The  interests  of  the  designers 
and  the  clubs  are  identical  in  this  matter,  as  both  want  to  see  as  much 
building  as  possible,  as  without  building  there  can  be  no  sport.  The  English 
designers  were  practically  unanimous  in  recommending  a  number  of  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  present  type  to  the  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Y.  R.  A., 
which  considered  this  matter  a  year  ago  last  fall,  but  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  disregarded. 

Absolutely  limiting  the  draught,  barring  bulb  keels,  barring  metal  fins, 
putting  a  tax  on  midship  sections  of  lcs3  than  a  given  area,  classifying  by 
corrected  length  so  as  to  curtail  sail-plans,— these  and  other  plans  have  been 
suggested  to  remedy  the  present  evils.  It  does  not  seem  impracticable  to  have 
a  competent  and  disinterested  board  of  experts,  to  whom  designers  would 
have  to  submit  their  plans  of  construction,  so  that  the  scantling  should  not 

be  lightened  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  what  the  restrictions  should  be.  I  wish 
now  only  to  call  attention  to  the  situation,  and  to  maintain  the  principle 
that  tbe  clubs  should  take  some  action.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  un¬ 
questionably  some  mistakes  will  be  made  in  the  rules  that  are  adopted.  As 
in  all  changes,  the  best  method  is  to  go  slow,  prescribing  for  the  most  serious 
ills  first  until  a  code  shall  be  built  up  that  can  stand  the  test  of  experience. 

It  is' a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  only  racing  class  in  sight  for  this  year, 
the  twenty-one-foot  class  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  is  based  upon  a 
number  of  restrictions.  Probably  no  two  yachtsmen  would  now  agree  that 
this  or  any  other  particular  code  of  rules  was  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  movement  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

George  A.  Stewart. 


CONTINENTAL  FINANCES. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  present  offers 
motive  for  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  public  debt  causing  a  proportionate 
increase  of  taxation,  while  a  succession  of  deficits  in  recent  years  in  most 
countries  would  seem  to  indicate  that  all  prudence  in  these  matters  has  been 
abandoned  Wc  have  only  to  compare  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  close 
of  1893  with  what  it  was  in  1885  to  understand  a  good  deal  of  the  growing 
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spirit  of  uneasiness  observable  on  all  sides,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  final  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  has  been  since  1885  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  in  taxation  and  17 
per  cent,  in  public  debt,  and  if  things  go  on  in  this  manner  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  see  some  nations  bankrupt  before  long.  Not  only  has  taxation  reached 
its  limit,  but  the  taxes  that  press  in  many  countries  most  heavily  on  the 
working  classes  are  out  of  proportion  with  the  other  public  burthens. 
No  clearer  proof  could  be  adduced  of  the  reckless  method  of  finances  in 
the  past  nine  years  than  the  subjoined  table  of  average  annual  income  and 
expenditure;  and  the  correctness  of  the  figures  is  borne  out  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  increase  of  debt  in  the  several  countries,  according  to  official  re¬ 
turns. 


Annual  average,  millions,  stg. 


France . 

Revenue. 

Expenditure^ 

138 

Germany . 

165 

Russia . 

105 

Austria . 

88 

Italy . 

63 

Spain . 

34 

Portugal  . 

11 

Other  states . 

56 

Debt  increase, 
millions  stg. 
89 
183 
132 
73 
30 
17 
20 
36 


Total 


596 


660 


580 


About  60  per  cent,  of  this  increase  of  debt  (or  surplus  expenditure)  is 
accounted  for  by  reproductive  works,  the  outlay  having  been  approximately 
as  follows : 


State  railways. . 
Telegraphs,  etc. 
Armaments . 

Total . 


Millions 
sterling. 
.  336 
.  16 
.  228 

,  580 


Since  1885  the  Continental  governments  have  built  or  purchased  more 
than  16,000  miles  of  railway,  the  mileage  and  capital  cost  of  state  railways 
showing  as  follows  : 


Year. 

1885.. 

1893.. 


Increase 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  construction  of  these  railways  has  eminently 
served  to  develop  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  countries  in  question, 
but  the  net  earnings  of  such  lines  (except  in  Germany)  have  rarely  exceeded 
2%  per  cent.,  and  thus  have  fallen  very  short  of  the  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed  to  make  them.  Hence  a  constant  disturbance  in  the  finances. 

Military  outlay  has  been  another  cause  of  continuous  deficits,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  without  entering  into  the  field  of  politics  to  discuss 
how  far  one  or  another  nation  has  been  guilty  of  extravagance  under  this 
head.  We  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cost.  According 
to  the  budgets  of  the  16  Continental  states  the  annual  expenditure  for 
armies  and  navies  rose  from  £128,000,000  in  1884  to  £146,000,000  in  1895,  the 
Lhe  intermediafce  nine  years  having  been  £140,000,000,  that  is 
£12,000,000  more  than  in  1884.  In  order  to  meet  this  increase  of  expenditure 


Miles.  Millions  stg. 

37,560  755 

53,830  1,091 


16,270  336 
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taxes  have  been  augmented  on  all  sides,  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the  said 
sixteen  states  showing  as  follows : 

1885.  1893. 

„  Millions  stg.  Millions  stg. 

Customs .  73  87 

Excise .  125  151 

Sundries .  339  411 

Total .  537  649 


Customs  and  excise  fall  heaviest  on  the  working  classes,  because  they 
are  the  least  able  to  support  taxation,  and  in  many  states  of  the  Continent 
excise  comes  in  a  most  objectionable  form.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  sugar 
tax  in  France,  which  amounts  to  five  francs  per  inhabitant;  the  salt  tax  in 
Italy,  which  averages  two  francs  per  head;  and  the  sugar  tax  in  Germany, 
of  nearly  two  marks  per  head.  It  is  now  so  long  since  the  salt  and  sugar 
duties  were  abolished  in  Great  Britain  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  to¬ 
day  cannot  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  incidence  on  the  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,— that  is  on  the  humbler  classes.  Any  one,  however,  who  travels  and 
mixes  much  with  the  people  (not  in  large  towns,  but  in  the  highways  and 
byways)  in  France,  Italy,  or  Germany  soon  comes  to  understand  public 
feeling  on  this  point. 

The  sum  of  customs  and  excise  collectively  in  various  countries  has  in¬ 
creased  very  remarkably  since  1885,  viz.: 


Millions  stg. 

✓ - ' - s 

1885.  1893.  Increase; 


France .  59  68  15  p.  c. 

Germany .  18  30  67  “ 

Russia .  37  48  30 

Austria .  29  35  21 

Italy .  22  24  9  “ 


The  above  figures  force  us  to  conclude  that  the  extra  burthens  caused  by 
the  enormous  military  expenditure  of  late  years  fall  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  working  classes  of  the  Continent,  and  that  any  further  increase  of  cus¬ 
toms  or  excise  might  produce,  not  merely  discontent,  but  revolution. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  public  debt  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  some 
countries  there  is  a  large  set-off  in  the  form  of  State  railways.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  first  the  gross  debt,  and  secondly  the  amount  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  value  of  state  railways. 


France . 

Germany.... 

Russia  . 

Austria . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Portugal . . 

Sweden . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

Roumania. . . . 
Various . 

Continent. 


Gross  debt. 
....  1,219 

.  568 

_  561 

.  543 

....  485 

.  239 

....  129 

.  22 

88 

.  86 

.  41 

.  69 


4,050 


Millions  stg. 


State  R.  R. 

Net  debt 

42 

1,177 

487 

81 

161 

400 

127 

416 

127 

358 

239 

14 

115 

22 

17 

71 

52 

34 

32 

9 

10 

59 

1,091 

2,959 

Thus  we  find  that  one-fourth  of  the  public  debt  of  Continental  Europe 
is  represented  by  state  railways,  and  there  is  very  little  to  show  for  (he 
remainder— say  3,000  millions  sterling— expended  mostly  in  wars  or  arma¬ 
ments.  This  latter  kind  of  expenditure  may  be  termed  unproductive,  and 
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the  amount  of  money  lost  or  wasted  in  this  manner  since  1885  has  averaged 
25  millions  sterling  per  annum.  How  long  is  this  to  go  on  before  bank¬ 
ruptcy  overtakes  one  or  other  of  the  European  nations?  What  effect  must 
such  a  crisis  have  on  the  trade  of  the  world?  Is  it  possible,  in  the  present 
political  state  of  Europe,  to  devise  any  means  for  averting  a  general  cata¬ 
clysm?  These  are  questions  of  far  higher  importance  to  300  millions  of  the 
human  race  than  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  or  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  Nevertheless,  there  are  unfortunately  few  thinking 
men  in  Europe  who  give  themselves  any  concern  with  respect  to  a  state  of 
things  more  pregnant  with  widespread  danger  and  confusion  than  any  that 
has  existed  for  a  century. 

M.  G.  Mulhall. 


HOW  TO  RELIEVE  CONGRESS. 

Writers  innumerable  have  told,  some  seriously,  some  humorously,  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  private  persons  in  getting  relief  bills  passed 
by  Congress,  and  of  the  waste  of  time  by  Congressmen  in  attending  to  this 
part  of  their  duty.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  over  that  well-trodden 
ground,  nor  to  present  any  fresh  statistics.  A  statement  of  the  case  in  such 
form  as  to  bring  into  prominence  the  evils  of  the  situation  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  present  purposes. 

First :  The  general  laws  which  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
against  the  government  were  drawn  and  enacted  in  language  so  clumsy  or 
obscure  that  many  just  claims  are  excluded  from  consideration,  or  are  re¬ 
jected  properly  as  not  admissible  under  the  statute.  Second:  The  only 
remedy  of  the  injustice  chargeable  to  the  general  laws  is  a  special  act  of 
Congress;  and  the  possible  rate  of  considering  cases  of  alleged  injustice,  by 
Congress,  being  less  than  the  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  claims,  there  is  a 
constant  increase  of  arrears.  Third:  The  selection  of  claims  for  consideration 
and  final  action  is  not  determined  by  the  order  of  their  presentation  in  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  yet  by  the  length  of  time  since  they  were  first  presented,  years 
ago,  nor  again  by  their  merit,  nor  by  their  urgency.  The  energy  or  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  member  who  has  undertaken  to  get  a  relief  bill  passed,  or  some 
one  of  a  variety  of  accidents,  gives  the  preference  which  satisfies  the  claim 
of  one  person  and  passes  over  that  of  another  person  quite  as  meritorious. 
Fourth :  That  part  of  the  work  which  is  accomplished  is  not  always 
well  done.  The  method  of  constituting  committees  does  not  insure  correct 
judgment  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  designated  to  investigate  claims  ; 
the  sessions  at  which  business  of  this  class  is  transacted  are  attended 
thinly,  and  chiefly  by  those  who  are  interested  for  some  constituent  in  the 
allowance  of  his  claim :  and  anything  like  a  real  sifting  of  evidence  for  the 
equitable  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  claim  is  simply  im¬ 
possible.  A  favorable  report  is  usually  conclusive  if  the  bill  in  regard  to 
which  it  has  been  made  is  reached  on  the  calendar.  One  case  on  which  I 
stumbled  in  a  random  study  of  this  subject  will  illustrate  how  uncertain 
are  the  ways  of  Congress.  A  bill,  for  the  relief  of,  we  will  say,  James  R. 
Hartington,  was  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  in  February,  1882.  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote.  It  was  reintroduced  in 
each  of  the  four  following  Congresses,  usually  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  bad  a  favorable  report  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Forty-eighth  and  Fiftieth,  but  was  not  reported  at  all  in  the  Forty-ninth. 
The  committee  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  reported  unfavorably  in  1890,  and 
the  claim  has,  I  believe,  not  reappeared  since  that  time.  An  adverse  report 
is  usually  fatal  to  a  claim.  And  yet,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  case,  it 
seems  fair  to  suppose  that  the  three  reports  in  its  favor  should  count  for  as 
much  as  the  one  against  it.  If  the  case  had  been  lucky  enough  to  be  reached 
on  the  calendar  in  either  one  of  three  Congresses,  it  would  have  been 
allowed,  probably ;  and  in  that  event,  supposing  the  last  fatal  report  to  have 
been  right,  an  unjust  claim  would  have  been  allowed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  last  report  was  unjust,  a  man  who  is  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
government'  has  no  further  chance  of  obtaining  it;  yet  the  final  de¬ 
cision  against  him  may  have  been  in  reality  but  the  decision  of  one 
man,  and  he  the  least  competent  to  decide  of  all  those  who  have  investi¬ 
gated  it. 

To  recapitulate:  the  very  existence  of  these  thousands  of  claims  is 
the  severest  of  criticisms  upon  the  incompetency  of  those  who  draft  our 
general  laws.  Congress  is  quite  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  new  claims,  much  less  to  clear  off  the  arrears ;  the  selection  of 
claims  for  adjudication  is  made  upon  no  system  at  all ;  and  when  the  de¬ 
cision  upon  a  claim  is  reached  it  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  is  perhaps  not 
twice  as  likely  to  be  right  as  to  be  wrong.  Nothing  has  been  said — it  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  very  statement  of  the  matter  briDgs  out  the  evil— upon 
the  impropriety  of  employing  the  time  of  the  legislators  for  the  nation  in, 
the  examination  of  insignificant  claims. 

All  these  things  have  been  said  in  great  detail  many  and  many  a  time, 
but  those  who  have  said  them  content  themselves  with  a  statement  of  the 
evils,  or  at  most  they  add  a  sneer  at  other  people— members  of  Congress 
chiefly— for  not  finding  a  remedy.  Yet  it  requires  no  genius  to  devise 
measures  which  would  correct  every  evil  now  existing  and  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  it.  The  prime  requisite  is  to  adopt  the  principle  that  Congress, 
even  if  it  has  no  higher  duties  to  perform,  is  an  unfit  body  to  investigate 
and  pass  upon  private  claims.  All  demands  against  the  government  which 
are  valid  under  the  law  may  be  heard  and  adjusted  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  or  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  Those  which  are  brought  individually 
before  Congress  are  so  brought  because  they  are  not  valid  under  the  law. 
We  have  here  the  old  distinction,  now  abolished  in  the  courts,  between 
law  and  equity.  But  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  confer  upon  any 
executive  department  the  right  to  allow  claims,  however  just  inherently, 
which  are  not  admissible  under  the  express  terms  of  the  statute.  Conse¬ 
quently  some  new  tribunal  must  be  created  to  inquire  into  the  substantial 
justice  of  such  claims.  The  unfituess  of  Congress  arises  from  the  fact  that 
this  inquiry  not  only  is  strictly  of  a  judicial  character,  but  requires  keener 
insight,  better  judgment,  and  a  more  impartial  frame  of  mind  than  it  does 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  of  any  given  case  make  it 
fall  within  the  scope  of  a  law  that  has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts.  How 
unjudicial  a  judge  CoDgress  is  has  been  shown  by  a  long  series  of  partisan 

decisions  upon  contested  election  cases. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  establish  a  permanent  Private 
Claims  Commission.  It  should  be  a  body  of  not  less  than  fifteen  members 
at  the  outset,  and  might  well  consist  of  as  many  as  twenty-five.  In  time, 
as  the  number  of  unadjudicated  claims  diminished  the  membership  might 
be  i  educed,  until  five,  seven  or  nine  commissioners  would  be  enough  to  do  the 
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work.  It  should  be  composed  of  upright,  intelligent  men,  of  good  judicial  ca¬ 
pacity  and  of  industry,  in  middle  life  ;  for  if  the  Commission  were  made  a 
retiring  place  for  stranded  members  of  Congress  and  other  superannuated  or 
broken-down  politicians,  the  whole  object  would  be  defeated.  Section  1,060  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides  that  all  petitions  and  bills 
for  private  claims  founded  upon  law,  or  upon  a  regulation  of  an  executive  de¬ 
partment,  or  upon  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  shall,  when  presented  in 
Congress,  be  referred  by  the  Se  cretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  exact  language  of  the  section, 
save  only  the  insertion  of  the  word  not  before  the  word  “founded,”  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Private  Claims  Commission  for  “  the  Court  of  Claims,” 
would  relieve  Congress  absolutely  of  the  duty  of  making  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  all  such  cases.  Such  a  commission  would  divide  itself  into 
sections,  each  for  the  consideration  of  a  special  class  of  claims.  There 
might  be  three  or  four  sections  of  three  members  each  to  consider  pension 
claims,  one  for  land  claims,  one  for  patents,  and  so  on.  Doubtful  cases  would 
be  reserved  for  the  whole  commission  if  the  section  should  be  unable  to  make 
a  unanimous  report.  And  in  any  event  the  commission  would  hold  general 
mee'ings  at  stated  intervals  ;  and  all  judgments  would  be  taken  as  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  body. 


It  would  not  be  proper— probably  it  might  not  be  constitutional— to  per¬ 
mit  the  conclusions  of  such  a  tribunal,  dealing  in  all  cases  with  matters 
outside  the  law,  to  become  effective  without  definite  action  by  Congress 
thereupon.  But  detailed  reports  of  its  findings,  made  to  Congress,  would 
be  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  bill  covering  all  the  claims  adjudged  to  be 
equitable.  As  for  those  upon  which  an  adverse  report  was  made,  they  might 
still  be  brought  forward  as  amendments  to  the  bill,  when  considered  in  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  ;  audit  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  system  few 
baseless  claims  would  be  allowed  or  just  ones  denied.  Certainly  every  person 
who  believes  that  his  petition  for  relief  is  based  in  equity  should  rejoice  at 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  he  might  appeal,  with  a  hope  that 
his  case  would  be  heard  fairly  and  promptly.  Of  course  those  who  had 
little  confidence  in  their  own  claim  would  wish  for  the  continuance  of  a 
system  in  which  favor  and  influence  count  for  almost  as  much  as  a  just 
cause.  But  under  the  law  proposed  all  applications  based  upon  legal  or  con¬ 
tract  claims  would  go,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  all 
not  so  based  would  go  to  the  Claims  Commission.  Although,  by  resolution  a 
case  of  either  class  might  be  withheld  from  the  Commission,  and  sent  to’  a 
Congressional  committee,  it  is  well  known  that  an  attempt  to  evade  a 
competent  regular  tribunal  excites  suspicion. 

The  great  benefits  of  the  measure  proposed  are  the  prompt  hearing  of  a 
great  mass  of  accumulated  private  claims,  the  hearing  of  them  on  their 
merits  and  the  relief  of  Congress.  But,  incidentally,  the  commission  might 
formulate  amendments  to  existing  law,  so  that  a  great  many  equitable 
claims  now  unprovided  for  should  be  brought  within  the  classes  ordinarily 
heard  and  decided  in  the  departments.  In  any  event,  so  much  time  would 
be  gained  to  Congress  by  having  no  longer  to  pass  upon  these  little  private 
matters-some  more  time  might  be  saved  by  the  abandonment  of  the  silly 
customs  observed  after  the  death  of  a  member— that  we  might  really  hope 

that  important  public  matters  would  have  better  attention  than  they 
now  have,  J 


IUdward  Stan  wood, 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

In  the  name  of  common-sense — demands  the  bewildered  reader  of  the 
flood  of  recent  books  written  by  the  gentler  sex — what  is  the  matter  with 
the  women?  Their  voices  are  all  bitter  with  unsatisfied  longing,  yet  one 
can  distinguish  no  definite  demand.  What  do  they  seek  ?  What  provokes 
such  outcries  as  The  Heavenly  Twins,  Keynotes,  A  Superfluous  Woman, 
A  Yellow  Aster,  The  Woman  Who  Dares,  and  their  like  ?  They  are  all 
stormy  with  revolt  against — what  l  Why  can  they  not  say  plainly  what  it 
is  that  troubles  them  and  what  it  is  they  wish? 

A  literature  has  its  birth  in  the  current  needs  and  thoughts  of  a  people, 
and  that  this  recent  outpouring  of  feminine  hearts,  and  these  confused 
voices  of  discontent,  express  the  mental  condition  of  the  woman  of  to  day, 
is  proved  by  the  greediness  with  which  edition  after  edition  of  such  books 
is  seized  upon  by  the  feminine  reading  public,  and  the  echoes  they  awake  in 
the  talk  of  the  drawing-room  and  boudoir. 

Yet  the  sum  of  all  these  volumes  is  like  the  cry  of  an  infant,  inti¬ 
mating  a  pain  without  explaining  the  cause. 

Free  speech  and  free  thought  are  new  to  woman.  Her  mind,  long 
cramped  in  the  swaddling-bands  of  repression  and  convention,  moves  with 
staggering  uncertainty  towards  its  aim,  and  she  cannot  define,  even  to 
herself,  much  less  state  clearly  to  the  world,  the  true  meaning  of  the  pain 
she  feel3.  She  only  knows  that  she  is  in  revolt  against  what  has  been  ; 
she  cannot  yet  say  what  is  to  replace  it.  Some  cry  out  for  political  rights, 
others  are  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  stays  and  introduction  of  trousers 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  down  a  female  millennium  upon  our  heads. 

“Latch  keys  1”  cry  the  brow-beaten  English  young  persons,  “andfree- 
dom  to  be  out  after  dark  like  our  brothers.  Look  at  them  ;  they  are  quite 
happy  ;  it  is  the  possession  of  latch-key  freedom  makes  them  so.  Give  it 
also  to  us  1”  “No,”  roundly  declares  MonaCaird;  “what  we  need  is  a 
latch  key  to  let  us  out  of  the  life-long  bond  of  marriage.  It  weighs  so 
heavily  upon  us.  Let  us  go  free.” 

“  Nonsense  [’’.contradicts  Sarah  Grand.  “  Marriage  is  all  right.  What 
is  wrong  is  man.  He  comes  to  marriage  with  stained,  empty  hands,  while 
he  demands  that  ours  be  spotless  and  heaped  with  health,  innocence,  and 
faith.  He  swindles  us.  Reform  man  if  you  would  make  us  happy.” 

“Higher  education!”  “  Equal  wages  1”  “Physical  development  1”  “Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Ego  1”  cry  the  conflicting  voices,  all  missing  the  true  meaning 
of  the  trouble  and  the  true  remedy. 

Morgan,  in  his  “Ancient  Society,”  dealing  with  the  question  of  Mutter- 
Recht  (mocher-right),  declares  that  throughout  the  earliest  period  of  human 
existence  of  which  any  knowledge  is  obtainable,  de  cent  and  all  rights  of 
succession  were  traced  through  the  women  of  the  gens,  into  wkich  primi¬ 
tive  man  was  organized.  Women,  as  being  the  bearers  and  protectors  of 
the  young,  were  regarded  as  the  natural  landowners,  and  therefore  did  not 
follow  the  fathers  of  their  children  lest  they  should  lose  their  possessions 
and  rights  of  inheritance.  The  men  instead  married  into  the  sept  of  their 
wives.  The  power  and  independence  of  women  were  lost  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  female  captives  in  war.  Tnese  had  no  land,  and  were  the 
property  of  and  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  male  captor.  The  men 
naturally  grew  to  prefer  these  subject  wives.  The  Arab  advised  his  son, 
“It  is  better  to  have  a  wife  with  no  claims  of  kin,  and  no  brethren  near  to 
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take  her  part.”  Women  therefore  began  to  dread  capture  as  the  worst  of 
evils.  When  at  last  the  vast  hordes  began  to  move  in  the  racial  migrations, 
with  their  wars  of  spoliation  and  conquest,  there  was  no  security  save  in 
strength,  and  the  females  yielded  all  power  and  possessions  to  the  men  in 
return  for  protection. 

Man,  thus  invested  with  political  superiority,  claimed  no  moral  lordship 
over  his  mate.  Under  the  pagan  rule  Roman  jurisconsults  by  their  theory 
of  ‘  Natural  Law”  evidently  assumed  the  equality  of  the  sexes  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equity.  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  says  there  came  a  time  “when 
the  situation  of  the  female  was  one  of  great  personal  and  proprietary  in¬ 
dependence  ;  for  the  tendency  of  the  law  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
guardian  to  a  nullity,  while  the  form  of  marriage  conferred  on  the  hus¬ 
band  no  compensating  superiority.”  Among  the  Northern  tribes  also  the 
woman  was  held  in  all  moral  aspects  the  equal  of  man.  Alike  the  blue¬ 
eyed  wife  of  the  Barbarian  and  the  proud  Roman  matron  were,  as  the 
bearers  and  breeders  of  the  race,  the  equals  of  the  fighters  and  rulers 
of  the  race.  The  importance  of  their  functions  was  fully  recognized  and 
respected,  and  the  priestess  at  the  sylvan  altar,  the  vestals  serving  the 
fares  and  the  temples  at  Rome  were  held  worthy  to  speak  face  to  face  with 
the  gods  and  convey  their  blessings  to  man. 

It  was  the  humble  religion  of  Judaea,  embraced  with  ardor  bv  willing 
women  martyrs,  which  robbed  them  of  their  last  remnant  of  equality  and 
cursed  them  with  a  bitter  curse.  The  very  fountain  and  purpose  of  woman’s 
being  fell  under  the  ban.  Her  presence  in  holy  places  became  a  desecration 
and  for  the  first  time  her  feminine  functions  were  regarded  as  a  shame 
rather  than  a  glory. 

The  founder  of  the  faith-superior  to  all  limitations  of  time  or  race- 
had  set  an  example  in  his  own  life  of  reverence  and  tenderness  for  the  sex 
and  gave  no  warrant  by  word  or  deed  for  the  insult  offered  to  women  by 
is  church,  but  the  Asian,  Paul,  before  that  church  was  organized  was  dic¬ 
tating  silence  to  women,  covered  heads,  and  submission,  and  declaring: 
against  marriage  as  a  weakness.  If  a  man  must  marry  because  of  his 

weakness,  why,  let  him  ;  but  not  to  marry  was  better.  The  church  accepted 
his  views.  ^  ^ 


Lecky,  comparing  the  Roman  jurisprudence  with  the  Canon  law  re¬ 
marks  that  “  the  Pagan  laws  were  constantly  repealing  the  disabilities  of 
wom’n,  whereas  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Canon  law  to  substitute  enactments 
imposing  upon  the  female  the  most  offensive  personal  restrictions  and  strin¬ 
gent  subordination.” 


Marnage,  the  very  meaning  and  purpose  of  woman’s  existence,  was  de- 
graded.  No  priest  of  God  might  approach  a  woman.  Her  very  touch  was 
an  indelible  stain  and  abomination  to  the  church’s  chosen,  and  she  herself 
was  encouraged  to  deny  all  her  wholesome  impulses,  and,endeavor  to  stifle 
her  natural  instincts  with  the  spiritual  ecstacies  of  morbid  meditation 
Woman,  at  last,  was  poor  indeed  !  The  Oriental  ideal,  with  its  fierce  sex¬ 
ual  egoism  had  triumphed  over  the  ideal  of  the  Occident,  and  so  deeply  did 
the  Asian  thought  stamp  itself  upon  the  Western  mind  that  historians  do 

t0  attnbute  to  thi3  3Corn  of  woman  and  her  high  mission  of 
childbearing,  along  delay  in  the  development  of  European  civilization.  The 
i  lgheJ’  m?re  sPiritual  natures,  being  more  under  the  influence  of  the  church 
bowed  to  its  suggestions  of  asceticism  and  left  the  baser  sort  to  perpetuate’ 
the  race,  and  thus  delayed  the  processes  of  evolution. 
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The  reformation,  the  first  uprising  of  the  Western  mind  against  Asian 
domination,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  celibacy,  but  the  ingrained  contempt  of 
woman  was  not  so  easily  eradicated.  Honor  in  man  became  integrity, 
wholeness  ;  but  for  her  it  still  signified  only  chastity,  and  her  real  work  in 
life  was  not  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  importance.  Centuries  of 
such  teaching  have  wrought  their  wretched  work,  despite  the  mighty  forces 
of  nature.  Virginity  instead  of  purity  has  become  the  ideal  of  the  highest 
type  of  woman,  who  shrinks  from  the  fulfillment  of  her  functions  as  a  step¬ 
ping  down,  instead  of  glorying  in  it  as  the  achievement  of  her  sacred  pur¬ 
pose  ;  child-bearing  is  accepted  more  as  a  dull  necessity  and  duty  that  as  the 
great  work  of  a  life,  for  which  all  youth  should  be  a  time  of  training  and 
preparation,  as  man  is  prepared  for  his  duties— different,  but  no  more  im¬ 
portant. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  woman  has  learned  to  accept 
man  and  his  mental  and  physical  achievements  as  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  to  humbly  admit  that  she  permanently  failed  of  this  standard  ; 
but  with  the  universality  of  the  democratic  idea  she  has  grown  restless 
under  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  value  and  dignity  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  wherefore  this  desperate  search  for  some  fountain  of  Salmacis  which 
shall  transmute  her  to  the  exact  likeness  of  her  long  time  lord  and  superior. 

Let  this  two  thousand-year-old  wrong  be  undone.  Let  women  run  the 
race,  paint,  write,  teach,  speak,  as  her  talents  dictate,  but  let  her  use  these 
things  as  being  only  the  pastimes,  not  the  work,  of  her  life.  Let  the  young 
girl  learn  the  tremendous  meaning  and  sacredness  of  her  functions  and  their 
exercise,  and  make  her  understand  once  for  all  that  her  real  work  lies  in 
carrying  the  torch  of  life  from  generation  to  generation  ;  that  she  is  the 
high  priestess  of  life,  and  her  body  its  holy  temple  ;  that  the  noblest  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  race  and  its  upward  growth  lie  in  her  hands,  dependent  upon 
her  wholesome  vigor  and  purity,  and  her  wise  choice  of  a  mate.  Let  married 
love  and  motherhood  be  made  noble  and  important  in  her— the  one  thing  to 
be  done  supremely  well. 

For  heaven’s  sake  let  the  woman  cease  to  set  the  mental  and  material 
achievements  of  man  before  her  as  the  standard  to  which  she  must  per¬ 
force  raise  herself  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  great  talent.  Let  her  get  it 
clearly  into  her  head  that  equality  does  not  necessarily  imply  similarity. 
Let  her  say  with  due  pride  in  her  work  when  she  contemplates  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  sons  : 

“  Did  man  make  this  ?  Well,  I  made  those  who  made  this  1  ” 

This  hoary  wrong  and  error  being  abolished,  and  women  once  more 
aware  of  the  beauty  and  importance  of  their  work,  such  outbursts  of  rest¬ 
less  passion  and  discontent  as  have  of  late  defaced  their  writings  will  be 
changed  from  a  cry  into  a  song. 

Elizabeth  Bisland. 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CAPITALS. 

A  friend  of  mine,  recently  deceased,  told  me,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  he  had  the  following  facts  from  Baron  Haussmann  himself : 

Ordered  by  Napoleon  III.  to  submit  plans  for  the  renovation  of  Paris, 
the  Baron  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  the  twofold  require¬ 
ments  of  the  contemplated  improvements,  for  the  new  streets  had  to  be  at 
once  beautiful  and  so  laid  out  as  to  be  readily  commanded  by  artillery. 
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Suddenly  he  bethought  him  of  modern  Washington.  He  secured  a  plan  of 
that  city,  and  this  seemed  on  examination  so  exactly  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case  that  he  finally  submitted  it  to  the  Emperor.  The  result  was  that 
the  plan  in  the  main  was  accepted,  and  modern  Paris  was  built  upon  the 
lines  of  modern  Washington.  Thus  is  explained  a  certain  similarity  which 
strikes  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  two  capitals,  although  one 
might  naturally  suppose  the  American  city,  being  the  younger,  to  be  the 
daughter,  instead  of  the  mother.  But  General  Washington  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier  had  ordered  L’Enfant  to  design  him  a  plan  for  his  seat  of 
government  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Napoleon  III.  had  commanded 
Baron  Haussmann. 

Now,  L’Enfant  was  not  only  a  Frenchman,  but  a  resident  of  Versailles, 
and  he  undoubtedly  derived  his  inspiration  from  his  earlier  surroundings  ; 
consequently  Washington  was  an  enlargement  of  the  Royal  Park,  with  its 
alleys  extended  into  avenues  and  its  numerous  flower-beds  and  parterres 
enlarged  into  circles  and  quadrants. 

Thus  by  a  trans-oceanic  leap  Baron  Haussmann  took  from  the  New 
World  what  he  could  have  secured  at  his  own  gate.  So  much  for  a 
merely  curious  artistic  coincidence.  But  in  light  of  recent  events  in  our 
capital,  a  singular  inquiry  suggests  itself— namely,  whether  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  laying  out  the  city,  did  not  have  in  mind  the  same  twofold  object 
that  Napoleon  the  Third  had  when  laying  out  Paris.  To  be  sure,  the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  army  movement  now  bids  fair  to  end  in  ridicule.  But  at 
some  later  date  a  more  desperate  one  may  require  to  be  controlled  by  artil¬ 
lery,  and  then  the  broad  avenues  and  straight  streets  of  the  Capital  may  be 
appreciated  for  other  than  mere  aesthetic  considerations,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  serve  as  an  additional  proof  of  far-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country. 

To  see  that  fear  of  the  mob  was  a  considerable  factor  in  the  early  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  country  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  locations  of  our  State 
capitals.  Scarcely  one  of  these  is  the  great  commercial  centre  of  its  State. 

Albany,  not  New  York,  is  the  capital  of  New  York. 

Annapolis,  not  Baltimore,  is  the  capital  of  Maryland, 

Harrisburg,  not  Philadelphia,  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

Springfield,  not  Chicago,  is  the  capital  of  Illinois. 

Baton  Rouge,  not  New  Orleans,  is  the  capital  of  Louisiana. 

Sacramento,  not  San  Francisco,  is  the  capital  of  California. 

Columbia,  not  Charleston,  is  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 

Jefferson  City,  not  St.  Louis,  is  the  capital  of  Missouri. 

Salem,  not  Portland,  is  the  capital  of  Oregon. 

Lansing,  not  Detroit,  is  the  capital  of  Michigan. 

It  were  a  pity  that  the  too  evident  motive  in  the  selection  of  these  State 
capitals  should  have  been  displayed  merely  in  their  sites  and  that  they 
should  not  be  marked,  like  the  national  capital,  by  a  special  beauty  of  plan, 
with  however  sanguinary  a  purpose  this  beauty  went  hand  in  hand. 

H.  J.  Brounk. 
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